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PREFACE TO THE LONDON EDITION. 



PUBLiaH£D UNDER THS BUPBBINTSNPfiNCE OP THE BOCIBTT FOB THE DIFFUBKMf 

OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



The First Edition of The Horse, which was completed in 
the year 1831, has since had a large and continued sale: and 
in acknowledging the valuable communications which have 
been made for the improvement of the work, it is satisfactory 
to the Committee to be able to state, that no grave errors in it 
have been pointed out. 

Veterinary science has, however, made great progress in the 
last twelve years; the Structure of the Horse, the Injuries and 
Diseases to which he is subject, and .the Treatment of these 
have been investigated, in this country and abroad, with much 
diligence and success, both at Colleges and in Societies devoted 
to the cultivation of Veterinary knowledge, and by practition- 
ers whose education and experience render their observations 
worthy of great respect 

In these circumstances, the Society intrusted to the Author 
the preparation of a New Edition of this Treatise; and he has 
subjected it to so complete a revisioq, as to render it in many 
respects a new work. This remark applies especially to the 
chapters relating to the Diseases of the Horse. 

Respectfully submitted, 

By order of the Committee, 
THOMAS COATES, Sbc. 

42 Bedford Square, Lomdom, 
Ut March 1843. 
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PEEFACE, 

BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 

In undertaking, at the instance of the American publishers, to prepaie 
a new edition of the last London copy of the work here presented, on 
he HoRSB ; it has been my endeavour to adapt it more exactly to the 
circumstances of our own country ; and by omitting some portions of 
the original, not immediately illustrative of the principal sabject, to 
reduce the volume, without impairing its value for practical uses. 

Few things have occurred, serving better at once to characterize and 
accelerate the march of intellect and benevolence which distinguishes 
the age in which we live, than the welF-known formation, in England, 
of a " Society tor the diffusion of Useful Knowledge ;" composed, 
as it is, of men of the highest repute in the various departments of learn- 
ing and industry ; headed by Lord Brougham. 

Their proceedings, as far as published, all show them to be animated 
by a generous desire to collect, simplify, and publish in the cheapest 
form, the latest and most authentic discoveries and improvements in 
science, and in arts promotive of the comfort and happiness of the 
human race. Under their auspices, several series of publications have 
appeared, one of which is denominated the *' Farmer's Series." Of 
this class, the first is the book on the Horse. That the Horse should 
have been placed at the head of the list of domestic animals, having in 
view a treatise on the breeds, properties and uses of each, is a distinc- 
tion to which he is justly entitled, in reference as well to the beautiful 
symmetry of his form, and his extraordinary physical powers, as to his 
admirable docility of temper, and high moral qualities, fitting him 
eminently for the various purposes of pleasure and of business. 

In the work to which we are now introducing the reader, pruned, as 
it has been, of some preliminary chapters, he will find little to amuse 
him, of a character merely curious and speculative ; the mysteries of 
charlatanry, and the nostrums of empiricism, have been carefully- 
excluded ; and where terms of anatomical and medical science have 
been necessarily employed, they are explained, and applied with a degree 
of plainness and precision, which bring them within the ready compre 
hension of every reader 
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PREFACE. vn 

The task of preparation to render the present edition more useful for 
American readers, has consisted chiefly in what will be found prefixed 
to it^ on the various stages which have marked and acts which have 
contributed to the improvement of the English stock of horses ; some of 
the best of which, as is more particularly shown, have been imported 
into the United States, from time to time, for the last century or more — 
as also, and more particularly, of what is said of the American Trot- 
ting Horse. To these htve been added, a dissertation on the natural 
history and uses of the Ass and the Mule; the last named animal 
being decerned worthy of especial notice, on account of its utility 
and economy, in American agriculture ; and the yet greater extent to 
which it is believed it might be employed with advantage in this, as it 
is known to be in some other countries. 

But without presuming to recommend the work on account of any 
observations of his own, the American Editor; who has himself written 
volumes to illustrate and defend the interests of American husbandry, does 
venture, with the utmost confidence, to pronounce the work itself to be 
one which every gentleman may read with certainty of instruction — 
leaving, as it does, in truth, nothing untold, which need be known of the 
Horse, in his minutest anatomy, with full directions as to breeding and 
breakmg, food and exercise ; as, also, plain descriptions of his various 
diseases, and their most simple and certain cures. Such a work ought 
to be in the pos^session, for convenient reference, of every owner of 
horses, whether for the coach, the saddle, the cart, or the plough. The 
great value attached to this work, and its entire success in England, 
may be understood, when we state that the new edition just published 
in London, and from which the present is reprinted, has been nearly 
rewritten by the author, and improved by the insertion of many new 
cuts, prepared for it by a distinguished artist. 

J. S. S. 

WMhington, May, I8i3. 
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THE HORSE, 

IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA— AS HE HAS 
BEEN, AND AS HE IS. 



Op all the beasts of fhe field, which, as we are tc>d, the Lord fonned out of the 
earth, and brought unto Adam to see what he would call them, none has mom 
engaged the attention of the historian and the philosopher— none has figured more in 
poetry and romance, than the horse. 

Coeval with their domestication, and the knowledge of their admirable capacities 
to minister to our comforts and pleasures, according to Plutarch, the sentiment has 
been common to all good men, to treat the horse ana the dog with especial kindness. 
and to cherish them carefully, even when the infiimities of age and long service have 
rendered them useless. 

For the volumes which have been written on the Horse, whetiior more or less 
authentic, as to his oriffinal country, his natural history, the time of his subjugation 
to the use of man, and the various purposes for which he has been employed, — 
whether in the homely gear of field-labour, or in the gorgeous trappings of the tour- 
nament or chariot of war on all these points of his history and his uses, we might 
refer the curious reader to various wqrks, some of them elegant, alike in their embel- 
lishments and their literature ; but to quote and to collate them here, would be to 
depart from the line of practical utility prescribed for the execution of our task ; 
hence, keeping that object constantly in view, we shall merely glance at what has been 
written of his early history and services, and so come down n^idly to the period in the 
history of the English horse where, after successive importations of foieign stallions, 
and tiie observance of judicious systems of breeding, the stock of the mo&er countiy, 
from which ours is derived, had attained about the days of Flying Childers, in the 
beginning of the last century, a high degree, if not its maximum of excellence. It 
was when so improved that the horse was imported into our then British Colonies : 
and what, after all, it may be asked, is there economical and thrifty in our agricul- 
tural and domestic habits-— or good in our political and social institutions, the ele- 
ments and general outline of which we have not derived from Old England 1 Some 
oichardists contend that a branch cut from an old trunk and grafted on a young scion, 
will, nevertheless, sympathize with the parent stock, and under the laws of vegetable 
life, will decay as uie parent tree declines! Does the theory sometimes apply to 
ountries and governments 1 or shall we thrive nationally, as plants grow larger and 
lore robust when transplanted from the seed-bed into wider space and freer circula- 
tion ^ But these are questions for the politician. 

None of the writings to which we could point the reader contain more frequent 
mention, or more glowingdescriptions of the power and beauty of the Horse, than 
the great hook ,yfhor»ks! The Bible teaches us that from whatever land this animal 
may have been originally brought into Egypt, that country had already become a great 
horse market, even beu>re horses were known in Arabia; the country with which' 
we are apt to associate all that is most interesting in the history of this noble beast. 
Geohtgicai TPsearches, however, have discovered fossil remains of the horse in almost 
2» c .17) 
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18 THE HORSE. 

every part of the world, " from the tropical plains of India to the frozen regions of 
Siberia — from the northern extremities of the new world to the southern point of 
America." But amongst the Hebrews, horses were rare previous to the days of 
Solomon, who had horses brought out of Egypt after his marriage with the daughter 
of Pharoah, and so rapidly did he multiply them by purchase and by breeding, that 
those kept for his own use required, as it is written, '^ four thousand stables, and 
forty thousand stalls." Hence, when honoured by a visit from the beautiful Queen 
of Sheba, bringing with her ** camels bearing spices," and '^ v^ much gold and 
precious stones," it was doubtless in the contemplation of his magnificent stud of 
horses and chariots, kept for the amusement of his wives and concuoinA, as well as 
of his other vast displays of power and ma^ficence, tiiat her majesty exclaimed, in 
•he^ fullness of her admiration,^** Howbeit I believed not the words until I came, 
and mine eyes had seen it, and behold the half was not told me !" 

This gallant monarch appears to have enjoyed a large monopoly of the horse trade 
wUh Egypt, for which he was probably indebted to his having an Egyptian Princess 
for one of his wives: His merchants supplied horses in great numbers to the Hittita 
K:n?s of Northern Phoenicia. The fixed price was one hundred and fifty shekels for 
one horse, and six hundred shekels for a set of chariot horses. Thus earl j was iir 
vogue, as it seems, the gentleman-like fashion to drive four-in-hand, M^hich came 
down to the ffood old days when in our Republican country the Tayloes, and the 
Ridgelys, and the Lloyds, and Hamptons still figured and flourished on the raceKsouises 
at Annapolis and Washington. 

That there was in the *' olden time," something remarkably luxurious in the style of 
living and equipage at the ancient metropolis of Maryland, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing remarks in " New Travels through America," in the year 1781, by the Abb6 
Robin, chaplain to the French army.—" ITieir furniture here is constructed of the 
most costly kind of wood, and the most valuable marble, enriched by the elegant 
devices of the artisfs hand. Their riding machines are light and handsome, and 
drawn by ihe/leetett coitrsers, managed by slaves richly dress^. This opulence was 
particularly observable ai Annapolis, Female luxury here exceeds what is known in 
the provinces of France^— a French hair-dresser is a man of importance among them ; 
a certain dame here hires one of that Cfaft at a thousand crowns a year salary." 

Before the days of Solomon, their honours, the Judges and Princes of Israel, used 
generally to ride on Asses and Mules ; no less patient and faithful servants of man than 
the horse ; and to whom the editor will endeavour to render justice, in the course of 
this introduction to the- English work. 

It is not, be it said, with all our partiality for the Horee, that he possesses any one 
physical or moral trait, in higher excellence than some other animals. In sagacity, he 
falls short of the ponderous and drowsy Elephant; in muscular development and 
grace of limb, he surpasses not the Stag ; in ardour and constancy of devotion, he can 
scarcely be said to equal his friendly companion and rival for his master's affections, 
the fai&ful Dog ; and his courage rails him at sight of a ^* Lion in the way," — ^while 
in the humbler qualities of patience and availabuity to the very last, even to the hair 
and the hoof, that unambitious drudge, the Ox, may well assert his pretensions to com- 
parison, if not to superiority. It is the admirable combinaUnn of the several qualities 
which, taken singly, serve to confer distinction on other quadrupeds, that united in 
him, fits the horae for employments so various ; giving him pre-eminence alike in iae 
wagon or the plough — the coach and the battle-field. While on the one hand, with a 
flight of speed, compared in Scripture to " the swiftness of the Eagle," he submits his 
neck, clothed in thunder, to be restrained by a nlken rein in the hands of a Di Vernon, 
his courage in war is thus eloquently described by Job. We give what is esteemed 
the best translation of a passage often quoted, no less for its appcsiteness than for its 
sublimity. 

** Hast thou given mettle to the horse? 
And clothed his neck with ire ? 
Dost thou command him to spring like a grasshopper t 
The grandeur of his neiehing is terror : 
With his feet he beats the ground, 
Rejoicing in his strength: 
And goes forth to meet the embattled fos. 
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The fenrfiil sight he scorns, and trembles not. 

Nor from ihe sword doth he draw back. 

Above him rattle the quiver, the glittering spear, and arrow , 

Under him trembles the earth ; yet he hardly touches it. 

He doubts if it be the sound of the trumpet he hears, 

But when it becomes more distinct, then he exults, 

And from afar, pants fur the battle, 

The word of command, and the war-cry/' 

And then as to his gallantry ; where, in all nature, does she exhibit such a magnifi- 
cent display of that conservative passion, by which alone the Great Jehovah has 
aecured the perpetuity of all his creatures, as in the hi^h-formed, pampered stallion, 
undei the ijnpulse of amatory anticipations !— affording in this resistless necessity of 
animal organization, proof that should dispel, even in a land of Atheists, all doubt of 
an overruling design or Providence, 

" Whose work is without labour ; whose designs 
No flaw deforms, no dilHcuIty thwarts ; 
And whose beneficence no charge exhausts." 

It may be the force of early association, but we apprehend it is almost indispensable 
to have been bom and " raised in the country" to estimate fully the attachment which 
can there alone grow up in all its power, between a n.an and his horse ! What con- 
queror, ** from IViacedonia^s madman to the Swede," so proud as the boy and his horse 
' Button" or " Bright-Eye," that can beat all competitors in a quarter-race ! Alex- 
ander was a fool, and Bucephalus a garron, compared to these two great eharacUrSy In 
playtime at a country school. »* Hand experieniia loquor!^^ 

To the valetudinarian, how delightful to escape from his sick room, and once more 
throw himself in his saddle, to ride abroad and snuff the fresh air of the morning ; or 
no less to one in the manly vigour of health, to mount his sure-footed, high-mettled 
Bteed, and go bounding, at three-quarter speed, 

*' Over the hills and far away," 
under the reckless excitement of the chase, or sometimes even solitary and alone, ye< 
most agreeably exhilarated by that cheerful turn of thought educed by rapid horseback 
motion, in the bracing air of the country ! He, at least, must have felt these sensa^ 
tions, who described meta so happily and with so much enthusiasm, in the old Ameri- 
can Turf Register and Sporting Magazine ; a work since much improved, and now 
conducted with rare taste and eiesance by W. T. Porter, of New York. 

In strong fear of reproach for departing from the strict line of utility laid down for 
oor observance, we cannot forbear to appropriate space enough here to multiply copies 
»f ^is beantifivl tribute 

"TO MY HORSE." 

With a glandng eye and curving mane, 
He neighs and cnampa on the bridle-rein ; 
One spring, and his saddled back I press, 
And ours is a common happiness ! 
'Tis the rapture of motion ! a hurrying cloud 
When the loosened winds are breathing loud : — 
A BhtSt from the painted Indian's bow — 
A bird — ^tn the pride of speed we go. 

Dark thoughts that haunt me, where are ye now f 
While the cleft air gratefully cools my brow, 
And the dizzy earth seems reeling by, 
And nought is at rest, but the arching sky: 
And the tramp of my steed, so swift and strong, 
Is dearer than fame and sweeter than song f 

There is life in the breeze as we hasten on ; 
With each bound some care of earth has gone, 
And the languid pulse begins to play, 
And the nignt of my soul is turned to day , 
A richer verdure the earth overspreads. 
Sparkles the streamlet more bright in the meads » 
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And its voice to tho flowers that bend abo^e, 

Is soft as the whisper of early love ; 

With fragrance spring flowers have burdened the nff 

And the blue-bird and robin are twittering clear. 

Lovely tokens of gladness, I marked ye not, 
When last I roamed o'er this self-same spot. 
Ah ! then the deep shadows of sorrow's mien 
Fell, like a blight, on the happy scene ; 
And nature, with all her love and grace, 
In the depths of the spirit could find no place. 

So the vexed breast of the mountain lake, 
When wind and rain mad revelry make. 
Turbid and gloomy, and wildly tost. 
Retains no trace of the beauty lost. 
But when through the moist air, bright and warm. 
The sun looks down with tis golden charm. 
And clouds have fled, and the wind is lull, 
Oh ! then the changed lake, how beautiful ! 

The glistening trees, in their shady ranks. 

And the ewe with its lamb, along the banks. 

And the kingfisher perched on the wither'd bough, 

And the pure blue heaven, all pictured below ! 

Bound proudly my steed, nor bound proudly in vain. 

Since thy master is now himself again. 

And thine be the praise when the leech's* power 

Is idle, to conquer the darkened hour 

By the mi^ht of the sounding hoof, to win 

Beauty without and joy within ; 

Beauty else to my eyes unseen. 

And joy, that then had a stranger been. 

We retam without further pieliminary to trace the progressive improyements which 
have ended in givin? us the horse of all vwrk of the present day, end as now employed 
for ordinary uses. These uses require hardiness and strength for economical ami 
laborious drudgery, and activity and speed for light harness^ and the saddle ; while 
for every purpose it is essential that he should have good wind* The work itself, to 
which these remarks are but introductory, it will be remembered treats more par- 
ticularly and fully, and leaves nothing more to be learned about the anaiomy and 
diMea9e$ of the Horse. How the (|ualities designated above have been gradually estab- 
lished and preserved from detenoration, it would be impracticable to ascertain and 
relate without going back as we propose to trace the outline at least of the history of 
the English Horse^ from which ours are descended — and here, before proceeding 
further, it is deemed proper the better to indicate its importance to every practical 
husbandman, that we lay it down as a principle, that the horse, in his domesticated 
condition, where his propagation is conaucted arbitrarily and without rule— where the 
male and female are brou^t together capriciously, and without care or judgment aa 
to the qualities of each, atndant and tvide-spread deterioration must be the consequence. 
On this point, upon which we insist as of the highest consideration, we shall dwell 
again, to show why it is that animals in a state of nature will preserve a higher 
standard than when unskilfully and carelessly bred in a state of domesti- 
cation. In the meantime, in sketching the history of the English horse, it is not 
deemed essential to go back anterior to the Invasion of England by Julii^s Ca:sar. 
Even at that period it is clear that there existed in that island a good subslraium foT 
forming a superior raise, for that observant and accomplished warrior spoke in the 
highest terms of the horses he found there. So well was he convinced of their excel- 
lence, that he took back with him many of theih to Rome, where English horses soon 
grew into great demand ; and thus early was an inducement offered to the hardy an<f 
enterprising Briton, which since then has suflered no abatement, to pay strict atten- 
tion to this important source of agricultural wealth. 

* licech, in old poetic dialect, means physician. 
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Hogh Capet, kinff of Fnnoe, in the ninth centary, proposing to himself by intei- 
mairiaee with Etheldista, to infuse more vivacity into the breed of these semi-barba- 
nma islanders, sent over to her brother Prince Athelstan, a supply of German ** ruoning 
horses," as thiey were called, this bein? the first mention of the race-horse in English 
annals. It is to be supposed that in afi casof of male horses thus spoken of, ^* entire" 
horses are to be understood ; for then it was not common, as it is now, to violate 
wantonly the Mosaic Law, which says, *^ a beast that is crushed, bruised, evulsed, oi 
e3cciaed, (these being the four modes of eastiation,) you shall not bring unto Jehovah, 
mor AaU you make il$oin youir land" A practice as doubtful, as to its necessity or 
utility in respect to the horse, as it is inhuman wherever it is useless. In the case of 
edible animals, where emasculation promotes size and fatness, and improves the 
flavour for the table, as vrith the hog and the sheep, this execrable mutilation is neces- 
sary, and therefore more excusable : but this is not the case with the horse. In France, 
where he is remarkable for strengtWin proportion to size, .the post and the farm horse 
is rarely, if ever, castrated ; and when horses for ^e road undergo this operation, it is 
done in a manner and vrith such reservations as not to destroy the external appearance 
of this sexual development; the suppression of which is there considered a striking 
disfigurement. Desoending next to the epoch of William the Conqueror, whose 
chareer was of the Spanish breed, and whose cavalry won for him the victory at the 
Battw of Hastings— one of his subjects, Roger de Belteme, justly obtained popularity 
as a national bene&ctor, by the importation of Spani$h italliona intn England, So 
decidedly beneficial was the result of this munificent act of an individual subject, that 
it may well be noted as an era in its way, for it is not to be doubted that these Shoaniih 
stallions partook largely of the blood of the Barb, brought into Spain by the Moors, 
as the Norman-French horse in Canada does, of the same blood, carried from Spain 
and Palestine to Normandy. To show how largely this new infusion of foreign blood 
must have refined and thinned the wind, so to say, of the English strain of horses, at 
that juncture, it is sufficient that we exhibit a well-drawn portrait, ready to our hand, 
of the Barbary horse, more nearly allied than any other to the Arabian, and c|uite his 
equal at least in form, if not in spirit— of the same stock, in fact, as Godolphin, com- 
monly called the ^' Godolphin Arabian." 

*^ The fore hand of the Barb is generally long and slender, and his mane long and 
lather scanty. His earo are small, beautifully shaped, and placed in such a manner 
as to give him great expression ; hi^shouldera are li^ht, flat, and sloping backwards, 
withera fine and standing high ; loins short and straight ; flanks and ribs round and 
full, without giving him too large a belly ; his haunches strong and elastic ; the croup 
is sometimes long to a fault, the tail is placed high, thighs well turned and rounded, 
legs clean and beautifully formed, and the kair thin, soft, and silky ; the tendons ara 
detached firom the bone, but the pasterns are often too long and bending ; the feet 
rather small, but in general sound." 

In this delineation of the barb, what reader will fail to recognise most of the genu- 
ine and well-established characteristics of the high form and breeding so much prized 
by all good judges t 

The English Stock, to which a little too much heaviness had already been given 
by the dash of German blood, was now approaching that stage which demanded but 
one more dip of the long-winded, li^ht-footed, silken-coated Eastern courser, such as 
it received some centuries after with such palpable and finishing effect, from the 
Darley Arabian; and again from Godolphin, endowing it with both speed and 
stoutness in a measure, to which no addition has been made by any subsequent sprin- 
kle of exotic blood. When we reach in the projrress of these remarks the point where 
it will be proper to speak more particularly of this effective agency of these two celr- 
brated stallions in elevating the character of the English blood horse, we shall give 
some reasons, drawn from the true principles of breeding, and which we do not recol*- 
lect to have seen anywhere asserted, why it was that they contributed so much to 
that end, and how it is that similar results have not attended later experiments of the 
same kind. In the meantime it is necessary to linger on the way in our review, thai 
the chain may not be broken which connects the series of particular importations and 
other important incidents to which we are indebted for the advantages and deligfatM 
that spring firom the possession of the existing stock of sure-footed, long-wimled 
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cattle. With youT |)ermi88ion then, kind reader, to use an expression familiar to *hm 
votaries of the cha^e, let us ** try baekJ*^ 

While the goyemment of one man would be a dangerous experiment until we can 
have ** Angels in the shape of men to govern us^" yet when the monarch happens to 
be enlightened and virtuous, then the more absolute his power the better, pernaps, for 
his country Even bad ones, sometimes by freak or passion, confer great good on 
particular interests or branches of industry. We have already seen how, under the 
reign of William the Conqueror, the munificence of a subject gained him renown as a 
patriot by the introduction of Spanish horses into England. Subsequently, King John 
with all his bad qualities, established for himself at least one claim to honourable 
notoriety, by his various measures to better the strain of horses in use at that time, and 
especially by the introduction of the Fianden Horse, to give more weight and sub- 
stance to the heavy eoaeh-hone^ needed for, and adapted to the unwieldy carriages and 
bad roads then in use. ** To this monarch too,?' says an English writer, ^* we are 
unquestionably indebted for the foundation of our unrivalled draught hor$e8. Aware 
of ihe superiority in bulk and strength of the Flemish breed, he imported, at one time, 
an hundred of &e finest stallions.'' Subsequently, Edward II. imported thirty war, 
and twelve heavy draught horses, from Lombardy ; and these again were well crossed 
at a later period, when Edward III. of warlike temper, brought oyer Miy Spanish 
hones, at a cost of thirteen pounds six shillings, equiyalent, in our day of luxury and 
paper money, to $800 each. It is fairly to be presumed, that in his great passion foi 
the chase. His Royal Majesty perceived the necessity of giying more speed to the 
hunter, by throveing off some ot the sluggish blood and massiveness of the Flemish 
stock, which is in general *' large in the carcass, pretty clean in the leg, and patient 
and enduring, but slow. They are good at a dend pull, but yery heavy in the fore- 
hand ; inclined to get fat, but wanting in at^tivity. They fall off in the rump, and the 
hips stand out too much from the ribs. The most unsightly part is the «etting-on of 
the tail, which comes out low and points downwards." Such are the general charac- 
teristics of the Flemish horse. " Flanders Mare," as every one knows, is a common 
term to express the opposite of grace and delicacy. They were imported into Eng- 
land, as above stated, to give size to coach-horses, when roads were bad and coaches 
of enormous wei^t ; but, as cause and effect are connected, and the one infallibly fol- 
lows and is controlled by the other, coaches have become lighter, and coaeh-horsea 
quicker and more airy, as rotids have been improved. The policy of this change from 
heavy to lighter horses, however, was again necessarily restrained and limited by the 
then still existing necessity for having chargers of great stamina to carry, besides 
their rider, the heayy armour weighing over uiree hunared pounds^ as did that in com 
mon use before the invention of gunpowder ! 

How often public policy, the exterior relations of a countnr* and various accidents 
and events apparently altogether extrinsic, serve to establish historical facts, and t6 
influence the courses of national industry, literature, and arts ! Thus, the representa- 
tion of a man driving a horse attached to a harrow, woven in a piece of tapestry, i» 
the evidence relied upon to prove that about contemporaneously with the Norman con- 
quest, horses had got to be employed in that sort of labour; and here again we see, at 
a subsequent periM, a revolution in the whole system of breeding horses in Britain, 
brought about by the invention of gunpowder ! While in our own day, we have beheld 
steam so applied as to drive horse-power from all her great thoroughfares, and to do 
in her factories the labour of some millions of men : Truly ^ iluse are the days rf 
proereai 

We come now to the period when horses were first dislanctly elaasified and disci 
plined expressly for tear, and the turf the ehaae, the road, and the coach ; and here we 
may safely leave the subject as far as relates to the introduction of foreign horses into 
England, for the most part judicious, and well calculated, as the reader must haye per- 
ceived, to pave the way for what has since been accomplished in the melioration of 
this favourite animal, and in adapting his structure and properties, from time to time, 
to his new and more various employments. Some particular enactments, however, 
designed to accomplish the same objects, are well worthy of being mentioned ; and, it 
might be added, of being imitated — in our own country and time. In the reign of 
Henry VHI., even the size and form of Stallions were preteribed by Statute; and 
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«ciyere penalties were inflicted for every deviation from the lawful standard. We have 
often thought, and elsewhere maintained, that the Legislatures of the several States 
would do well to impose a tax on Stallions ; and, moreover, provide that none should 
DA allowed to propagate their race, but under license granted by judges, connoisseurs 
of horses, who should have power to condemn the worthless as the Inspector con- 
demns a hogshead of rotten tobacco ; leaving a tax of fixed amount upon all such as 
eould pass inspection^- or the amount should be light or heavy, in proportion to the 
perfection or defectiveness of the animal. All thick, straightrshouldered, cat-hammed 
garrans, and all overgrown beasts *' sixteen hands or upwards, under the standard,** 
should be condemned to celibacy ! This would go far, in a few years, to diminish 
the number of ungainly monsters, to be found at every cross-road, propagating their 
own wnretched deformities, and vices of shape and temper. That horses do propagate 
hysical and moral defects, there can be no doubt— were it not invidious, living exam- 
pi^ might be ffiven of both as to curbs and sulkt / one of which defects may have 
endangered, ana the other have caused on a recent occasion, the loss of many ihot^ 

Without having, as we hope, omitted anything material to show the reader how 
abundant have b^n the materials, and how judicious the use of them, to secure the 
excellence of the English Horse up to the period at which we have arrived — ^here we 
reach the epoch when we are told that public races were established, and horses that 
had given proof of their superior swiftness became known and ceiebraied throughout 
the kingdom. '* The breed was cultivated, and their pedigree as well as those ofuieir 
posterity, (in imitation of the Arabian manner,) was preserved and recorded with' 
exactness.'* 

Here then, at last, as we contend, in this tstablishmerU and patronage of the iurfj as 
an exact and severe test of equestrian power, and in the faithful preaervfUion of pedi- 
greet J we discover at once the source and the guarantee for preserving all that is 
excellent in this noble animal, distinguished as we have said, in his rare combination 
of strength, swiftness, beauty, lastingness, docility, and courage. The prescription 
of weight to age-— thf. measurement of the track, and the opening of the Stud-book, 
have done for English hortes, what Magna Charta did for English-men ! 

As with man, '* 'tis liberty alone that gives to life its lustre and perfume," so there 
would seem to be something in his aristocratic blood, that inspires the thorough-bred 
courser with an indomitable pride and courage. To look at is but to admire him as 
he walks, ** rejoicing in his strength !'' but both man and horse will degenerate in 
character and value when in their government there is provided no test for their 
eapaeity— 410 stimulus to virtue— no reward for their ambition, n%re9tratnl upon its 
vidous indulgence ! 

Nothing is easier than to declaim against the turf, on account of the abuse which 
too often attends the use of that, and other institutions. We might consent to its 
abatement or suppression, if those who desire it will tell us how, except by its 
exciting hazards and hopes, and its infallible test as a measure of equestrian power, 
men can be prevailed upon to breed systematically, to acquire skill in training, and 
to encounter the expense and trouble of carefully testing the capacities of horses ; — 
dooming the most worthless to the plough, and sending, finally, Uie very best only into 
the breeding stud, to perpetuate their fine qualities ! How, except by thus ascertain- 
ing and breeding from the most perfect, can he be kept up to the standard he has 
reached, and finsuly, how but by such authentic annals, and proofs to refer to, can 
even the practical farmer employ any given degree of the pure blood, some of which 
all admit to be advantageous and desirable for every service, even the most humble 
and laborious to which the Horse can be subjected ) In respect of the reliance to be 
placed on the English Stud-Book for pedigrees, and the good effects nf sprinkling the 
horse (f all ujork xoiih more or less of the warm blood of the Eastern Courser^ we covet 
for our own conviction no better support or authority than the views adopted and 
ranctioned by B. O. Taylob, Esq. of Washington, a gentleman and scholar, who has 
done more than any writer of whom we have any knowledge, to throw light upon the 
obscure but interesting annals of the American turf, consisting until then of a con- 
fused mas9 of scattered materials— rtMiftt indigesta que r>io/es— arranging them in 
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chronological order, and imiWTtuig to them all the penpicaity and weight of digested 

and authentic history. 

'^Additional attention was given to blood during the reigui of Elizabeth and 
James. The latter had his running horses, and with great judgment, imported from 
Arabia. A south-eastern horse was brought into England and purchased by James 
of Mr. Place, who«^as afterwards Stud-master to Oliver Cromwell, lliis beautiful 
animal was called Placets IVhiic Turk, Shortly after appeared the Helmsly Turk» 
imported by the Duke of Buckingham. Charles 1. ardently pursued the amusementa 
of the turf, now a favourite diversion with English gentlemen. With but few ex 
ce|itions, the oldest English pedigrees end in Placets White Turk. At the Restoration 
a new impulse was given to breeding and running fine horses. The system of 
improvement was thenceforth zealously pursued. Every variety of Eastern blood 
was engrafted upon the English; and the superiority of the produce, above the very 
oest of the original stock, began to be evident. Their beauty of form, speed, and stout- 
ness, greatly surpassed the original breed. In the latter part of Queen Anne^s reign 
there was still further improvement caused by tlie introduction of the Darby Arabian^ 
Having to contend with prejudice, it was some time before he attracted notice. From 
him sprung a strain of unequalled beauty, speed, and strength. The Darby Arabian 
has been properly termed the parent of the racing stock. The present English 
thorough-bred horse is of forei^ extraction, improved and perfected by the influenoe 
of climate and diligent cultivation. 

** The pedigree of English Eclipse affords a singular illustration of the descent from 
pure Eastern blood, both of himself and his ancestors, Marske, Regulus, Squirt, and 
Childers. llie strictest attention has been paid to pedi^^ree. In the descent of 
almost every modem racer, not the slightest flaw can oe discovered ; or when, with 
the splendid exceptions of Sampson, and his son Bay Malton, one common drop has 
mingled in the pure stream, it has been speedily detected in the degeneracy of their 
progeny. The Stud-Book, whi<4i is authority acknowledged by every English breeder, 
traces all the old pedigrees to some Eastern courser, or until they are lost in the 
uncertainty of early breeding. 

*'Tlie thorough-bred horse enters into every other breed, and adda or often gives to 
it iU only value. For a superior eharger, hunter, or saddle-horse, three parts, or one- 
half should be of pure blood ; but for the horse of all work, less will answer. The 
road-horse, according to the work required of him, should, like the hunter, possess 
different degrees of blood. The best kind of coach-horse is derived from mares of 
some blood, crossed with a three-fourth or thorough-bred stallion of sufficient size 
and substance. B||^n the dray-horse, and every other class of horse, is improved by 
a partial mixture or the thorough-bred." 

The late John Randolph, a connoisseur as well as an amateur in all such matters, 
used to say, that the lon^, slouching walk of the blood horse would tell, even in ike 
pioughf in a hot summers day. 

A retrospective glance at the low condition of the turf, and of the blood horse in 
this country, at the date of the establishment of the American Turf Register and 
Sporting Magazine, by Mr. Skinner, at Baltimore, in 1829, will show how the influ- 
ence of that official record of blood and of performance, revived this ancient amuse- 
ment, and, as if by magic, retrieved and brought into demand again, the still pure but 
long-neglected descendants of illustrious ancestors. Pedigrees were thenceforth 
strictly scrutinized, the grain was winnowed from the chaff; and while some bastards, 
claiming high £aimily pretensions, were exposed and repudiated, the rust which, through 
time and carelessness, had accumulated on the bright escutcheon of the real Simon 
Pure, was brushed away, and the mark of legitimacy indelibly stamped upon his 
brow. 

Prior to the establishment of the Turf Register, the dam of Kate Kearney and of 
Sussex, two among the best nags ever bred in the Old Dominion, was sold at publio 
auction, for thirteen pounds, tobacco currency, and was afterwards bought out of a 
cart for $50, by Col. J. M.Selden, a fair specimen, himself, of the good old Virgima 
stock ; without, at the time, it is true, a knowledge of her pedi^ee. She was used as 
A common farm hack, in the heaviest and hardest work, going in the wagon and 
treaking up heavy James* River bottom-lands in the plough ; and, as Col. S. has 
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aaaiEied us, wa9 the only horse on the estate, whereof there were many much larger, 
that never loat a day*8 work, or required to be turned out and rested occasionally, from 
sickness or exhaustion. Being informed of her blood, she was rescued from theF^ 
«*bai»e uses" and sent to Sir Archy, by whom she produced Kate Kearney, and to ^ir 
Charles, and produced the renowned, but ill-fated Sussex, sire of Lady Clifden. La iy 
Lightfootwent out of a common li very-stable at $500; and old Eclipse, not long be/jre 
his race with Sir Charles, was oflfered to the writer of these remarks for $2,500. At 
an advanced age he sold for $10,000, and is now, at twenty-seven years old, in vigor- 
ous health, covering in Kentucky at $100. One of his get by Lady Lightfoot was 
sold to a gentleman of Pennsylvania for $10,000, and that only on condition, as it waa 
rumoured, that the buyer would reciprocate the favour, by letting the gallant owner 
of him have one hundred bottles of his old Bingham wine, for ten times that number 
of dollars. 

Sir Archy was in a great measure indebted to his fame, if not to his great value as a 
stallion, during his declining ^ears, to the establishment of the Turf Register, in whidi 
were heralded the brilliant achievements of his renowned get and their descendants. He 
had been made but a mere addition in the exchange, for but so-so high-bred cattle, by 
his breeder, the late Col. John Tayloe, of Mount Ainr ; and thus passed into the hands 
of his nephew, the late Ralph Wormley, Esq., of Rose^ll, at whose death, shortly 
thereafter, he was purchased in his three year old form, alter being beaten, by our re- 
nowned turfman, W . R. J., Esq., of Chesterfield, Virginia, who soon placed him at the 
head of the tuif, with the reputation of being as food a four*miler as haa ever run in Ame- 
rica. Such fame soon supplied his Harem— and at once he acquired a higher name in the 
Stud than any stallion that had ever been in our country ; and now, thanks to the Regis- 
ter, is very generally regarded as our Godolphin Arabian— the ancestor of Boston, and 
Fashion, and Wagner, and Grey Eagle, and J. Bascom, and Postboy, and Mingo, and 
Lady Clifden, and Fanny, and Sarah Washington, and Grey Medoc, and Jim Bell, &c« 

It would here be unjust, not to say ungrateful, in one who has so often been the hoxk- 
oared medium of his favours in that way, not to make acknowledgments to the truly vene- 
rable JuDOB G. DuvALL, for the light shed by him on the earlier annals of the American 
Turf. So wonderful b his memory, that he can place each horse as he saw them 
come out in remarkable races before the revolution ! How gratifying to his friends to 
behold this old Maryland-born advocate of our revolutionary claims ; compatriot of 
Washington, and Tilghman, and Howard ; asserter of all we have achieved that is 
good in political— ^xamplar of all that is commendable in private morals ; approaching 
his centenary, and yet erect in port and in spirit, like one of our majestic old poplars, 
sparsely surviving the ravages of the axe ana the peltings of the pitiless storm — memo- 
rials of the virgin soil and better days in which its roots were struck. 

When we insist that the great objects to be aimed at, action and power of endurance, 
are only to be secured with certainty, by exact trials of speed and the preservation of 
authentic pedigrees, we may perhaps be met by the suggestion that this theory is at 
war with all observation as to the effect of indiscriminate intercourse among wild 
hones^ which are said to display high powers and excellence, not only on the plains 
and pampas of North and South America, but yet more in the deserts of Arabia, where 
this animal is generally supposed to be found in his highest finish. As to the fine 
specimens of their race, which axe taken with the lasso, from immense herds roaming 
at large on the plains of this continent, it is to be borne in mind, that while none but 
the b^t are thus selected, the basis of these herds was originally brought, like that of 
the fine cattle of Louisiana, from old Spain ; being deeply imbued with the fine blood of 
the Andalusian or Barb Horse. That such a race, running at large, in a country 
highly adapted to its constitution, should not have deg^enerated and become worthless 
in form and spirit, is not so discordant with the principles of artistical breeding, for 
which we contend, as may at first sight appear — for it is well known that in these wild 
herds, the work of procreation is conceded not indiscriminately to all, but is fought for 
and engrossed by the most spirited and vigorous stallions among them ; following, in 
this case, the laws that govern all animated nature, where might takes the place of 
right, and courage and strength, there, as elsewhere, usurp the Lion's share — ^hence, 
though in general the size, too of\en made a matter of primary consideration, may he 
below the medium standajd of the domesticated Horse, the more estimable qualities 
3 D 
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of fine proportion^ actiyity, and gataie of the sire, are transmitted to his get. It may 
well be supposed, too, that this monopoly of sexual enjoyment is rarely allowed to 
continue more than one or two years. As the season of love opens with the budding 
of the leaf, in the genial warmth of spring weather, this envied privilege becomes 
again a prize for the most desperate rivalry ; the fiercest conflicts, often mortal, then 
ensue ; and the delights of the harem are at last yielded for a time to the victor who 
proves himself the possessor, in a superior degree, of the very qualities — strength, 
spirit, and activity — which, under the best management, we should desire to impart! 
1 his suflBciently accounts, as we apprehend, for such excellence in several points, as 
is admitted to be often found in the horse of the desert and the pampas; pre- 
serving him from that degeneracy, both moral and physical, which, under the system 
of breeding " iti^anrf-tn" too closely, is seen to show itself in monstrous shapes, in 
King's evil, sometimes in idiotoy. Lord Byron, himself a nobleman, and unfortunately 
not exempt from personal deformity, could not forbear sarcastic allusion to the eflfects 
of this in-and-in system, which, prompted by reasons of state and of family aggrandize- 
ment, is sometimes followed too far in the royal and noble families of Europe : 



" they breed in-and-in, aa might be known; 

Marryins their cousins, nay, their aunts and niecea, 
Which idways spoils the breed, if it increases." 

The natural-boro children of hiffh-bom sires are often observed to be more 
sprightly and energetic than those which spring lawfully £rom parente so nearly allied; 
it may be because they are made like the Frenchman's incomparable shoe, in a '^ mo- 
ment of enthusiasm," which, in more enterprises than one, ia the guarantee of a for- 
tunate issue. 

There has been, since lonff before the American Revolution, on the islands along 
the seap-board of Maryland and Virginia, a race of very small, compact, hardy horses, 
usually called beach-horses, which, in a sketoh like this, deserve a passing notice. 
They -run wild throughout the year, and are never fed. When the snow sometimes 
covers the ground for a few days in winter, they dig through it in search of food. 
They are very diminutive, but many of them are of perfect S3rmmetry and extraordinary 
powers of action and endurance. The Hon. H. A. W. of Accomac, has been heard to 
say that he knew one of these beach-horses, which served as pony and hack for the boys 
of one family, for several generations; and another that could trot his 15 miles within 
the hour, and was yet so small that a tall man might straddle him, and with his toes 
touch the ground on each side. He spoke of another that he believes could have trotted 
30 miles in two hours. As an instence of their innate horror of slavery, he mentions the 
fact of a herd of them once breaking indignantly from a pen into which they had been 
trapped, for the purpose of being marked and otherwise cruelly mutilated ; and rather 
than submit to their pursuers, they swam off at once into the wide expanse of the ocean, 
preferring a watery grave, to a life of ignominious celibacy and subjugation ! Why 
mi^tnot one of these small but symmetrical stallions, on the principles which we shall 
hereafter explain, beget superior stock, if put to large, well-formed, high-bred mares 1 
Mr. W. is clearly of opinion, from all circumstences and appearances, that these small 
horses, smaller even than the Canada Stellion, possessing such powers as he 
describes, are descendants of thorough-bred stock ! Other animals in a wild state, no 
less than the Horse, are doubtless preserved from degeneracy under the same con- 
servative polity of nature. Thus we see the graceful steg loses in the wildemesa 
none of his exquisite symmetry of form, delicacy and hardness of bone, and matehless 
swifhiess of foot. When Autumn is first seen to put on the " sere and yellow leaf,'* 
the Doe, having then performed her maternal office, feels the sexual passion revive in her 
bosom ; but its indulgence is postponed, until the rival bucks have settled again foi 
the season, the question of physical superiority by actual, sometimes deadly combat 
So desperate are these encounters, that Stags have not unfrequently been found dead, 
as related by that scientific ofl^cer. Col. Long, upon his own observation, with their 
antlers inextricably interlocked, presenting striking and melancholy pictures of the 
universal passion ** strong in death.'' A large pair of antlers thus entangled were 
found, in a western wilderness, and sent to Nicholas Biddle, Esq., and may be seen 
oyer the door of his studio at Andalusia, overgrown with ivy. The same reason- 
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log aoeoants for the great size and beauty observable in cattle that roam at large, in 
South America, as indicated b^ the hides we often see on the wharves in our large 
seaports — ^though at other times the males mingle in all kindness and social harmony, 
yet in these aflraiirs of love, still more than in trade, all nature proclaims there is ** no 
fiiendship." How much of truth to nature, in the chaste and pious Thomson's 
description of the effect of this vernal influence on the temper of the Bull! 

" Through all his lusty veins 

The bull, deep-acorch'd, the raging paanon feeb 
Of pasture sick, and negligent ot food : 
Scarce seen, he wades among the yellow broom, 
While o*er his ample side, the rambling apraya 
Luxuriant shoot ; and through the mazy wood 
Dejected wanders, nor the enticing bad 
Crops, though it presses on his careless sense. 
Ana oft in iealous maddenine fancy wrapt 
He seeks the iight, and idly butting feigns 
His rival gored m every knotty trunk." 

In these cases, where nature is left without disturbance to preserve herself from 
decay. Providence, which never works in vain, will take care that all goes ri^ht ;•— 
but how different Uie result when animals tamed and domesticated by the cunning of 
man, are brought together for reproduction, arbitrarily, and, as is generally done in 
oar country, perhaps above all othere, in utter disregard of everything like rule or 
system, and m total ignorance or carelessness of their respective points and qualities, 
as well as of their adaptation or relationship, the one to the other I With this igno- 
rance and carelessness almost universal, there is constant danger, as we have before 
stated, of general deterioration ; and in introducing a work intended to promote the 
health ana improvement of this animal, it cannot be too strongly urged that this ever- 
existing tendency is only to be counteracted by presenting those strong incentives 
which alone can prompt a few to devote the time and tlie skill which are indispensa^ 
ble to maintain the blood horse, tans tachcy and in the highest perfection. Nothing 
can more clearly show the wise and benevolent order of Providence that man should 
exercise his superior intellect for the improvement of all around him, than the ease 
and certain^ with which it is seen that, by close attention, we can modify and 
meliorate all organized existences in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Hence 
the most acid and worthless grape is by skilful culture rendered sweet and luscious ; 
flowera without attraction are gradually nurtured into beauty and fragrance; the 
eat may be made to present t3l the nch colours of tortoise-shell, and the pigeon 
may be '^bred to a leather." These remarks might appear foreign or supers 
fluous, but for their obvious design to enforce the necessity of hree&ng ihe hone 
with incessant regard to an ever-existing susceptibili^ of improvement on the 
one hand, and liability to degenerate on the other. Without some such strong 
incentives as above referred to, in a few years, one might as well look among 
the black Dutch for a dancing-master, as to look anywnere for breeding horses 
that will insure speed, and stoutness, and spirit. 

In regard to the prevalent impression that the Arabian horse runs wild in the desert, 
breeding promiscuously, and that where he has been domesticated, no attention is paid 
to pedigree^ and no recourse had to racing to test their powers,— all accounts go to show, 
on the contrary, that no people preserve their equestrian /amtVy ireei with more sedulous 
care. To reach the root of some, they go down many centuries. Although, according to 
Strabo, an historian of high repute, who lived in itte time of Augustus and Tiberius, 
much about the era of Christ's appearance, Arabia was still without horses ; yet it is 
undoubtedly a fact that they soon took the most effectual methods to improve them to 
the utmost, and among these, says a very learned commentator on the Mosaic Code, 
** I am inclined to consider the tpirit of horte^aeing^ an exereise in which the Arabs 
eagerly sought for renown, as the primary eaute of that perfection which the art of 
horse-breeding so rapidly attained among them ; but I by no means exclude nail and 
tHmat'^ and food, as contributing causes." — ^^* Wherever, (says the same wnter,) 
racing is established either as a source of fame or profit, good horses will be sought 
for, and Uu breed imprwed in the first instance by the best foreign stallions, and than 
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07 those home-bred ones which show the best qaalitiee ; and thas the countxy will 
Dy detrrees acquire an excellent breed." 

.*' That races (says he,) were introduced among the Arabs, very soon afler they 
began to breed horses, appears from the very names of the coursers. Ten horse* 
stated together, and from the victor to the last, each has its own proper name or 
epithet; — one of their best scholiasts enumerates them in the following maimer as 
they came out in the race : — 

Sabek, the foremost— the inspirer of joy and banisher of caie— because his 

aster can beheld the race with delight, and without concern, ^1 

Mutgalli — ^because he had his head on the back of the winner, 2 

Miutalli — ^because he satisfies his owner, 3 

Tali — tlie pursuer, • • • 4 

Muriach — the ardent, or mettlesome, 5 

Mif-^itke keen, or well disposed, 6 

Muvaimnal — the inspirer of future hopes, 7 

Hadi — ^the lazy, • 8 

Xafim— the belaboured, because taken into the stable with blows, • • . . 9 
Lueait-^-oT whose name is not to be named, and of whom nothing is said^ 

because the cau is too bad^ . • . • 10 

The admitted excellence to which the general .stock of English horses has b(«Q 
brought, is then the result, as has been seen, of a good foundation to build upon ; of 
successive and in most cases judicious crosses, by the use of foreign stallions, most 
frequently Barhs ; and of superabundant wealth employed in the breeding and train- 
ing of stud ; those addicted to all the luxurious uses of the horse, having besides 
other facilities a wide latitude before them, in the varioas strains to select and breed 
from. 

The reason why the Darley Arabian, and after him the celebrated Barb, Godolphin, 
contributed more decidedly than any Arabians have done since, to the improvemeni 
of the race-horse, is, that they were imported at the very juncture when the British 
stock was in a condition to need a cross that would impart more muscle and harder 
bone, and give better wind ; while it diminished the size and weight of the carcass, 
which had been made too heavy by repeated uses of the Flemish and German breed. 
In our own country we know, and probably in all others, the progress of improve- 
ment of domestic animals has been much retarded and counteracted, by the vulgar 
persuasion that the Jargat malet should be selected for the purpose of procreation.— 
Than this common impression no error could be more pernicious. This fallacy is 
the source of the disappointment and mortification experienced by farmers who give 
enormous prices for overgrown bulls and rams, and who always give the preference 
to stallions that measure ** full sixteen hands and upwards under the standard."— On 
this point we cannot do better than refer to an able essay of Professor Cline of Loiv* 
Jon, on the form of animais^ published in the third volume of the American Farmer. 
'With the principles laid down in that essay, every farmer should make himself 
lamiliar. A few passages may be quoted, no less for their appositeness to the point 
here made, than for their general applicability and value in the study of all animal 
economy. 

** MiMcles. — The muscles, and tendons which are their appendages, should be large ; 
by which an animal is enabled to travel with greater facility. 

^^ The 6one8.«-The strength of an animal does not depend on the size of the bones 
but on that of the muscles.-— Many animals with larse bones are weak, their muscles 
being small. Animals that were imperfectly noiArished during growth, have their bones 
disproportionably large. If such oeficiency of nourishment ori^ated from a consti- 
tutional defect, which is the most frequent cause, they remain weak during life 
Large bones therefore generally indicate an imperfection in the organs of nutrition. 

** On the improvement of the form,, — When the male is much larger than the female, 
the offspring is generally of an imperfect form. If the female be proportionably largei, 
the offspring is of an improved form. — For instance, if a well-formed laxffe ram be 
put to ewes proportionably smaller, the lambs will not be so well shaped as their 
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parents ; but if a small ram be put to larger ewes, the lambs will be of an improTed 
ibnn. 

^^'Fhe proper method of improving the form of animals consists in selecting a well 
fcHrmed female, proportionably larger than the male. The improvemt'jit depends on 
this principle; that the power of Uie female to supply her offspring with nourishment 
is in proportion to her size, and to the power of nourishing herself from the excellence 
of her own constitution. 

'* The size of the foetus is generally in proportion to that of the male parent, and 
therefore when the female parent is disproportionately small, the quantity of nourish* 
ment is deficient, and her offspring has all the disproportions of a starveling. But 
when the female from her size tnd good constitution is more than adequate to the 
nourishment of a f<£tus of a smaller male than herself, the growth must be propo^ 
tionably greater. The large female has also a greater quantity of milk, and het 
offspring is more than abundantly supplied with nourishment after birth. 

^ To produce the most perfect formcKl animal, abundant nourishment is necessary 
from the earliest period or its existence until its growth is complete. 

" The power to prepare the greatest quantity of nourishment from a given quantity 
of food depends principally upon ihe magnitude of the lungs, to which the organs of 
digestion are subservient. 

'* To obtain animals with large lungs, crossing is the most expeditious method, 
because well formed females may be selected from a variety of large size to be put to 
a well-formed male of a variety that is> rather smaller. 

** Exampies of the gvod effect* of crossing ihc frrfei*.— -The great improvement of the 
breed of hoifses in England arose from crossing with those diminutive Stallions, Barbs, 
tnd Arabians ; and the introduction of Flanders mares into this country was the 
ionrce of improvement in the breed of cart-horses. 

^* Examples nflht bad effects of crossing the 6reet/.— When it became the fashion in 
London to drive large bay horses, the farmers in Yorkshire put their mares to much 
larger stallions than usual, and thus did infinite mischief to their breed, by producing 
a race of small-chested, long-legged, lai^boned, worthless animals.'* 

Such, we believe, was the ill effect of the cross by a larife ** Cleveland bay" stal- 
lion, imported and sent to Carroirs Manor in Frederick County, Maryland, some 
years since, by the late Robert Patterson. His younger brother, George, a gentleman 
of fortune by inheritance, but a farmer by choice, and of uncommon sagacity and 
judgment, would have foreseen the result of such a cross. Nowhere so systematically 
as on his estate, have we ever seen so fully carried out and completely illustrated, 
this important principle in breeding as already quoted from Professor Cline, that " to 
produce the most perfect formed animal, abundant-nourishment is necessary from the 
earliest period of its existence until its growth is complete." So thoroughly is Mr. 
P. impressed too with the expediency of getting as much blood as you can into the 
horse of all work, consistently with the weight which is indispensable for slow and 
neavy draught, that he seeks to have as much of it as can be throvm into his pltnigh 
and wagon horses. Were the question doubtinl, the argument must preponderate 
which is supported by the practice of an agriculturist, rare in all countries, who is 
ready with his reason for everything he does, and '*no mistake at that" 

Enough, it is believed, has already been said to show how exactly opportune was 
the cross of the Arabian and the Barb, on the English stock ; nor does it require any 
further reasoning to sustain the position before laid down, that these males of exquisite . 
form, but proportionably smaller than the females of their day in England, having 
accomplished their purposes by enlarging the lungs and improving the conformation 
of their progeny, giving more muscle and less bone; the same stallions, could they 
rise, phcenix-like from their ashes, could probably not now be employed with the 
vtme oeneficial effects. 

A review of his most dlstingnished performances, leads us to think that in cnlti- 
rating the powers of the horse, the neplus ultra of success was reached in the days 
of Flying Childers, in the beginning of the last centuir, and was sustained witk 
snfailing excellence to the time of Highflyer in 1774 (perhaps we might say t« 
llie present day 'V— a period embracing, consecntively, the wonderful performancM 
3- 
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and progeny of others besides Matchem, Marsk, the sire of Shark (who won in 
matches up>\ard8 of 880,000), Mirza, Bay Mai ton (who in seven matches won 
f{30,000), King Herod, whose get in nineteen years won more than a million of 
dollars ; Shark himself, afterwards imported to the U. States, who, besides a tnip 
of the value of one hundred and tuenty ^neas, and eleven hogsheads of claret, 
won the vast amount of $77,000. Eclipse is said to have run the four miles at York 
in 1770, in eight minutes, carrying tme hundred and nxiy-eighi poundi^ being forty- 
two pounds over the standard weight— making the result equal to four miles in 6 m. 
S7s. If, according to the opinion of experienced sportsmen, the correctness of which 
is questionable, seven pounds weight be equal to a distance of two hundred and forty 
yards in a four^mile race ; and givmg him a right to dispute the palm of superiority 
with Flying Childers himself. 

It is to b« remembered that neither of these two paragons of the English Turf, as 
they are generally esteemed, were trained before uiey were five years old. Some 
assuming as a fact, what we consider problematical — a falling on, in stoutness, of 
the English racer, since the days of HigniQyery-*have ascribed it to the modem prac- 
tice of bringing horses forward too young; but it must not be forgotten that High- 
flyer himself, who won and received little less than $50,000, and who was never 
beaten, nor ever paid forfeit, came on the turf in his three year old form, carrying 
one hundred and twelve pounds, and ran his last race on the 14th of September, 1779, 
when, though lame and out of condition, he won easy, and retired to the breeding 
stud at five years old ! But may we not with more reason, attribute the reality, or 
the assumption, as it may be, of less bottom, or to speak more distinctly, less capacity 
to carry weight and repeat long distances, in the modem English courser, rather to 
the modem tashion of training for short racing, and to their reliance on the foot of 
the horse, and tlie skill of the rider to bring him out in a brush at the run home, than 
to any real degeneracy of the stock % On these points we find some observations in 
a journal which well sustains the title of *' The Spirit of the Times.** The remarks 
by the Editor are regarded by us as of such high authority, and so apposite, that we 
cannot forbear giving them a place.*' 

*♦ The superiority of the English horses over the American, as regards tpeedj is 
almost universally allowed by those American turf-men and amateurs who have 
witnessed their performances at home. We might name Captain Stockton, Major 
Davie, Judge Porter, Mr. Corbin, Mr. Neil, the late Mr. Golden, Mr. Kirkman, 
and many other gentlemen with whom we have conversed upon the subject. The 
forte of the English horse of the present day is speed, beyond a doubt ; and while 
Americans give up the point, as to short distances, they think our /our-mile horses 
can beat the English in races of h^aU at that distance. There is no encouragement 
offered to the English turf-man to breed a four-mile horse, save here and there a plate 
of 100 guineas value; all, or nearly all the valuable prizes are ofiTered for two and 
three year olds, so that the object of the breeder is to bring out a colt in the fall of his 
two year old form, having such strength and substance as shall enable him to take 
up heavy weights, and ep from half to three-quarters of a mile at a fligrht of speed. 
As colts that have won fre<juently, beating good fields, as three year olds, are subse- 
quently very heavily handicapped so as to place them upon an equality with indiffer- 
ent performers, they almost invariably ^ve way in competing for the valuable public 
prizes offered, such as the cups at Goodwood, Liverpool, Ascot, &c. ji very fine ftmr 
mile horse in Ens^land would not command one-quarter of the price, which could be 
obtained for a triei two vear old. He would soon be broken down by having twenty 
or thirty pounds extra clapped upon his back, to place him on a level with an untried 
three year old carrying a feather." 

"Investigator," who we cannot doubt is Mr. B. O. T. of Washington, explains 
conclusively, to our minds, " the yet unexplained difference between the time of the 
racing in the two countries," when he attributes it, in a ^eat measure, to the shape 
and soil of the English courses, &c., emphatically called the turf. 

In confirmation of this opinion of the effects of soil, it may be mentioned that a 
gentleman amateur has just remarked to us, that when Miss Foote lately won a fuur 
mile heat on the Melaric Course, New Orleans, in 7m. 35s., the shortest tune in 
America until now beaten by Fasliion ana Boston on Long Island, the course was 
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qaita elaaiie^ and that thoogli the surface was dry, water might have been found 
within a few feet, if not inches, anywhere below it. 

We apprehend, however, that these *^ very fine four-mile King's plate horses^' are 
exactly such as ought to have been selected for importation to this country, instead 
of the fashionable stock, bred to speed, under the influences before mentioned. 

The question has been raised, and may well be entertained without implying any 
narrow at unbecoming feeling of national jealoua;|r;— whether the turf-horse olEng- 
lish stock tloes not degenerate, in jStnerica ? Referring to the controling influences of 
climate, soil, and fo(S, there is certainly no reason to infer that he should; but, from 
the Tery nature of these, quite the contrary ; and why may we not believe that there 
is in nature, a power which will coerce animal^ as we know it will vegetable produc- 
tions, to forego their original peculiarities, and partially conform themselves, in pro- 
cess of time, to the more immutable laws of «ot/ and climate ! We recollect to have 
heard Mr. Jefferson, in proof of the influence of soil over vegetables, state, that he 
knew a French gentleman, on his inheritance of a famous and very profitable wine 
estate, impair at once the quality of the wine, and his own income, materially, by 
employing some crude and unsuitable manure to fertilize his vineyard. The vines 
bore more abundantlj^i but the wine lost its flavour, and the vineyard its wonted . 
repute. So it is with otlior vegetables. The celebrated white wheat will change 
from white to red, on being transplanted into any other from its natale 9olum~^ltie 
eastern shore of Maryland and V irginia ; and the celebrated Havana tobacco, with change 
of soil and climate, loses both its fine texture and rich fragrance. Thus, without any 
violence of presumption, we may assert the influence of both soil and climate on the 
constitution and temper of the horse. How long would the satin-coated, thin-skinned, 
flint-footed, hard-boned, muscular and proud-spirited Arabian, accustomed to a short 
bite, and delighdng in a hot sun, retain, after being transferred to the rich and suc^ 
culent pastures of the ** low countries,*' the high and peculiar characteristics which 
have given him pre-eminence over all the families of his race ? 

Exposed in rigorous climates, the horse could not long survive in a state of nature, 
but when protected and well supplied with food, it is difficult to determine how far 
towards the pole he might be sustained ; and we may here quote from good authority, 
"That this animal existed before the flood, the researches of geologists afibrd 
abundant proof. There is not a portion of Europe, nor scarcely any part of the 
globe, from the tropical plains of India, to the frozen regions of Siberia — from the 
northern extremities of the new world to the very southern point of America, in 
which the fossil remains of the Horse have not been found mingled with the 
bones of the Hippopotamus, the Elephant, the Rhinoceros, the Bear, the Tiger, the 
Deer, emd various other animals, some of which, like the Mastodon, have passed 
away." 

In point of feet, however, every other circumstance being nearly similar, the Horse 
thrives best in countries within or near the torrid zone. In the mild climates of 
Northwestern Europe, this noble animal reaches a high development. The wild 
horse of this continent, brought from Texas, or the more remote provinciae internasy 
and tamed, we have been told, though in general unsightly when compared to the 
high-bred horse of the United States, is greatly superior in hardiness and ease of 
support. We may further sustain these reflections on the influence of climate, with 
the opinion of a gentleman of great observation and knowledge of geography and 
natural history, Mr. Darby, who thinks that ♦» in the zone of North America, com- 
prising Western Louisiana, Texas, &c., to the Gulf of California, this most splendid 
auxiliary of man, with anything like equal care and skill, will reach his utmost devel* 
opment of form, strength, beauty, and afli*ectionate docility." 

In additional support of our hypothesis, that climate and food have their influence 
on the form and character of animals, and that these influences in England are less 
auspicious lo high perfection of the Horse than the wanner and dryer climates of the 
United States, we may adduce the remarks of English writers of authority. The 
effect indeed of climate and soil on wool-bearing animals is asserted by all natural- 
ists. Bakewell, who bestowed particular attention on the subject, contends that the 
sofhiess of wool depends chiefly on the soil on which the sheep are fed. Professor 
Cline. whose able disquisition we have already freely quoted, says ♦♦ the pliancy 
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of the animal economy is such as that an animal will g^^dually accommodate itself 10 
l^reat vicissitudes in climate and alterations in food, and by degrees undergo gma 
changes in constitution. The size of animals is commonly adapted to the soil which 
they Inhabit. W here produce is nutritivaand abundant, the animals are large, having 
grown proportionably to the quantity of food which for generations they have been 
accustomed to obtain.*' To these respectable authors it will be sufficient to add the 
observations of Captain Thomas Brown, in his Biographical Sketches of the Ht^rse, 
that '* the degenerating effects of a British atmosphere and pasturage, can only be suo 
cessfully combated, by the occasional introduction of Asiatic blo^. A permanently 
excellent breed can never be expected in this dimaU ;** except, we would add^ as has 
been well and truly said of Liberty itself, by eternal vigilance. 

On the soundness of these views, may not the opinion safely rest, that on this con- 
tinent the Horse ought to reach and retain powers at least equal to any he has ever 
attained in England 1 And were truth to compel the admission, which is by no means 
certain, of any deficiency or falling off, miffht it not be fairly ascribed to the want, in 
this country, of the vast means and the leisure, the science and the skill, which 
English Aristocracy can command and afford to bestow on the turf, and all the appoint- 
ments and accommodations, requisite for the pursuit and enjoyment of that and other 
field sports ; all of which create wide and constant demand, at high prices, for honest 
and stout nags, that can eo both the pace and the distance ! If money ** makes the 
mare go," so will it the horse, and by its agency, what may not be achieved in a 
country where a nobleman finds amusement in spending, like the Duke of Richmond, 
at Goodwood, fifty thousand dollars on his dog kennel? If the superiority claimed by 
some for English over American horses, cannot be the fruit of climate, neither can it be 
ascribed to any want on our part of their best blood. Our importations go back more 
than a century- On this point we are glad again to borrow and adopt the views of that 
accomplished amateur, Mr. B. 0. Tayloe, of Washin^on,by whom the public has 
been well reminded that ** at a very early period of its Colonial Government, fine 
horses were introduced into Virginia — encouragement was given by Legislative 
enactments, and speed was particularly attended to — Bull-Rock, a famed son of the 
Darby Arabian, and wholly of Eastern blood, was imported as far back as 1730, the 
year that the Godolphin Arabian (Barb), was introduced into England ; and many 
other English horses and mares were imported, lonjr before any Stud-Book appeared 
in England." Before and soon after the Revolutionary War, and again, since the 
establishment of the American Turf Register, the importations into New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, have embraced many 
of the most distinguished families that have adorned the English Turf; bringing 
streams pure and copious, from the great fountains of Matehem and Eclipscy with an 
ample iioiusion from the loins of Berwi himself; in whose stock, above all, is united 
** the two essential qualities of speed and bottom." To go more into detail in protif 
of our id>undant resources, if well husbanded, for sustaining a stock of horses equal tr 
all desirable points, and for all manner of work, to that wnich any other country can 
exhibit, would here be out of place— else it would be easy to present a list not much 
short of three hundred imported horses, among the very best which in their day 
could be found in the '* fastpanchored isle," begiiming, as before stated, near half 
a century before the American Revolution. 

Let it suffice to name a few, such, for example, as Shark, at the close of the last 
century, and shortly thereafter those Derby winners, Saltram, (one of the best sons 
of the famed Eclipse,) Diomed, Spread-Eagle, and Sir Harry ; the equally famed 
race-horses Gabriel, Buzzard, Eagle, and Chance ; and latterly tiie renowned winners 
of the Derby — Priam, St, Giles, and some others — and of the St. Leger, Rowton, 
Margrave, and Barefoot, that with their close competitors, also imported to this 
country, Sarpedon,CaBtu8, Trustee, and Emancipation; together with Glencoe, Rid- 
dleworth, and Leviathan ; Chateau-Margaux, and perhaps some others, were race* 
horses of the very highest repute in their day, in Englana. 

Soon after the last revival of the turf in America, and before there was time t<' witness 
its effects on our existing stock, it was deemed expedient to import again, at very great 
tost, some of the most fashionable horses of the **old country," with a view to the ns 
generation, as it was supposed, of our native stock, but it is questionable how far it wai 
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needed ; for, u very recentlj obsexred in the ** Spirit of the Times,'* — ^* Notwitt- 
standing the immense chance they have had, (harinff generally had the choice of 
the finest mares,) but seven of them have a winner at four-mile heats last year, while 
thirteen of native stallions have winners that won thirty-two races."— True, the 
winner of the race tf raee$^ Fashion, is by imported Trustee ; but how much of her 
a/ott/nest may not have come down to her from ner grand-dam. Old Reality^ of Medley 
blood — a blood illustrated in so many fields in contests of four-mile heats? Witness 
the extraordinary achievements of his g. g. g. son, (through Duroc, Amanda, and 
Grey Diomed, son of Medley) American Eelipte in 1823, three heats of four miles, in 
93m. 50s., and his competitor Henry, tracing to Medley through his grand-dam by 
Bellair, son of Medley. Sir Holy at Broad Rock, winning the four mile day from 
Cnp Bearer, in one heat, 7m. 40s. — Cup Bearer breaking down. Oaear^ near Balli* 
more, in 1806, beating First Consul in 7m. 40s. — each winning horse, as well as 
Cup Bearer, partaking largely of the Medley blood, though no two were by the same 
horse. It is also wonhv of remark as warranting ^e assumption that Fashion owes 
her vast powers as much to the old English imported Medley blood, Americanized, 
as to her recently imported sire, tliat two days after her immortal victory, her half- 
brother — grrandson or Old Reality, and by Shark, a son of American Eclipse, in a 
second heat drove the unrivalled son of Timoleon to the winning post in 7m. 46s.9 
running the next heat and ending a doubtful contest in 7m. 58^s. 

As unady stated, the object in thus dwelling on the wonderful capabilities of the 
Bred horse, and of endeavouring to show that with proper inducements and precau- 
tion to measure his foot and to gauffe his bottom, and to record faitlifuily his 
genealogy and performances, there need not be, as there has not been any general 
decay — and in insisting that without a portion of his blood we can reckon on no 
general or permanent supply of good nags for saddle or harness, is to impress upon 
American kuabandmen generally, the absolute necessity of keeping these ulterior out 
Important objects always \a view. Those who are opposea to all field sports, on 
account of the dissipation and vice with which some oi them are too often accom- 
panied, might jet learn to tolerate what they cannot enjoy. The whole business of 
life is mix^ with good and evil, and full of compromises. — Shall we forego the U8« 
of gunpowder, because that ** villanous compound'* sometimes charges tlie pistol of 
the duellist ; or throw up altogether the use of steam, because human life is oocasion- 
iQly sacrificed by the careless use of iti 

&nt it is not only as a question of individual comfort, or of agricultural resouroey 
that this subject is to be looked at. It is worthy, too, of the serious regard of the 
ttaUsman, in the higher and more important aspect it presents in a military point cf 
view^ and as thus connected with our national defences. In cawUry^ pernaps more 
than in any other weapon, our locality must always give us an advantage over any 
invading force. An enemy cannot bring cavalry witli him. With sometliing like a 
well arranged system in breeding our horses, this advanta^ may be turned to great 
account in time of war. With 3ie forecast that distinguished his military adminis- 
tration. Napoleon had the sagacity to establish Haras, or studs, in the several 
departments of France, where thorough-bred stallions were placed at the service of 
the common farmer, on terms which barely paid the expense of their keep. But to 
come nearer home, while every one at all familiar with the incidents of our own Re- 
volution, knows how much was effected in the South, by Lee's famous ** Legion ;' 
few, comparatively, may be aware to what that celebrated corps chiefly owed its 
efficiency— and yet it is undeniable that in a ffreat measure the prevalence of blood in 
his horses made it at once the scourge and 3ie tenor of the enemy. Wonderful ii 
their endurance of hunger, thirst, and fatigue ; prompt to strike a blow where it was 
.east expected, and, when forced, as quick to retreat; they may be said to have wel 
seined the description applied to the Parthian steed :— 

" Quae sine aqua Partkus nuUia eurrai equuSf 
How many miloB can run the Parthian horse, 
Nor quench his thirst in the fatiguing course .'* 

Tt was not, h'^wever, generally known, until the Repoflitory offered by the ^'Tnar 
Hioistir" for the record of all extraordinary fiacts connected with diese snbfeoli 

c 
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thai to the remarkably accidental importation of the celebrated lAnoMv^* AraUan 
may be traced aome brilliant exploits of the battle-fi^ld, as well as of the turf in 
America. The curious history of that renowned Arabian is worthy of preaervataon 
here, as it was thus related to the editor, by a meritorious Maryland officer of tbe 
Revolution, the venerable General T. M. Forman, a yet living monument of tke 
«« times that tried men's souls.'* 



LINDSEY'S ARABIAN. 

About the year 1777 or '78, General H. lioe, of the Cavalry, and his offioera, had 
their attention drawn to some uncommonly fine Eastern horses employed in the public 
service— horses of such superior form and appearance, that the above officers were led 
to make much inquiry respecting their history ; and this proved so extzaordinary, that 
Captain Lindsay was sent to examine and make more particular inquiry respecting 
the fine cavalry, which had been so much admired, and with instructions, that if the 
aire answered the description given of him, the Captain was to purchase him, if to be 
•old. 

The Captain succeeded in purchasing the horse, who was taken to Virginia, where 
he covered at a high price and with considerable success. 

It was not until this fine horse became old and feeble that the writer of these recol- 
lections rode thirty miles expressly to see him. He was a white horae, of the most 
perfect form and symmetry, rather above fifteen hands high, and although old and 
crippled, appeared to possess a high and gallant temper, wmch gave him a loftjr and 
oommanding carriage and appearance. 

The history of this horae, as given to me during the Revolutionary war, by several 
respectable pereons from Connecticut, at various times, is : — 

For some very important service, rendered by the Commander of a British frigate, 
to a son of the then Emperor of Morocco, the Emperor presented this horae (the most 
valuable of his stud) to the Captain, who shipped him on board the frigate, with the 
•anguine expectation of obtaining a great price for him, if safely landed in England. 
Either in obedience to ordera, or from some other cause, the frigate called at one of 
the English Wat India islands, where being obliged to remain some time, the Cap- 
tain, in compassion to the horse, landed him for the purpose of exercise. No con- 
venient securely inclosed place could be found but a large lumber-yard, into which 
the horse was turned loose ; but delighted and playful as a kitten, his liberty soon 
proved nearly fatal to him. He ascended one of the piles, from which and with it he 
fell, and broke three of his legs. At this time in the same harbour, the English Captain 
met with an old acquaintance from one of our now Eastern states. To him he onered 
the horae, as an animal of inestimable value could he be cured. The Eastern 
Captain gladly accepted the horae, and knowing he must be detained a considerable 
lime in the Island befora he could dispose of his assorted cargo, got the horae on 
board his vessel, secured him in slings, and very carefully set and bound up his 
broken legs. It mattere not how long he remained in the harbour, or if quite cured 
oefore he arrived on our shore ; but he did arrive, and he must certainly have covered 
several seasons, before he was noticed as first mentioned. 

When the writer of these remarks went to see the horse, his firet attention was to 
examine his legs, respecting the reported fracture, and he was fully satisfied, not 
merely by seeing the lumps and inequalities on the three legs, but by actually feeling 
the irregularities and projections of broken bones. 

In Connecticut (I think) this horse was called Ranger ; in Virginia (as it should 
be) he was called Lindsey's Arabian. He was the sire of Tulip and many good 
ruxmera ; to all his stock he gave great perfection of form ; and his blood flows in 
the veins of some of the best horaes of the present day. Make what use you please 
of this statement ; I will stand corrected in my narrative, by any peraon who can 
produce better testimony respecting Lindsey's Arabian. 

Your obedient ■ervant, F. 

10. 1887. 
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Althouffh thifl dissertation has been already extended somewhat beyond the limits 
prescribed by our publisher and our own anticipation, we hope to render it more 
acceptable as well as more useful by appending to it, in tabular form for greater con- 
▼enience, and for comparison he^^eafter, an account of some of the moti remarkable 
aehieoemenU^ of eomparatioely moiiem daie^ of the turf horse in America at all distaneei. 
—In truth, we feel confident that eyery reflecting rsader will regard but as the natural 
equel to all the obsenrations which have preceded it, the following synopsis of 

THE BEST RACES IN AMERICA. 

It will yet be necessary howerer to premise a few observations, lest the reade 
should draw inaccurate conclusions from the statbtics laid before him. 

In the United States, owinff not only to the great territorial extent of the country, 
but to the natural obstacles which divide its remote sections, and the extreme differ- 
ences of climate, there never has been, and probably never will be, established central 
race courses, where horses from all parts of the States may habiiuaUy meet, and test 
their relative superiority by actual contest. We are compelled therefore to adopt 
other criteria for the relative speed and stoutness of horses. But there is one 'Which 
has almost swallowed up all others, and is most universal and most popular in its 
application. We allude to the time in which races are run. If it be admitted that 
this is the best tingle criterion we can have, it must equally be admitted that it is 
often fallacious. It is only necessary to name the different causes by which time is 
affected and modified. 

The most obvious is the difference in the soils of different courses. This is so well 
understood, that it would not be difficult to make a tolerably accurate scale of the 
comparative adaptation of our different courses for speed.— Again, in comparing races 
at different periods, to arrive at accurate conclusions, it must not be forgotten that 
great improvements have been made in the old established courses within a few years. 
This improvement commencing with the Union Course on Long Island, which by 
levelling it and grading the turns, has been made much faster than of yore, has been 
very generally introduced upon rival courses. — ^The more obvious consideration of the 
different condition, in which the same course may be on different days, will present 
itself to evexy mind. Great regard should be paid, too, to the state of Uie atmosphere, 
whether clear, balmy and calm, or raw, damp and windy ; for this state notoriously 
affects in a great degree the speed of a horse. These are several of the considerations 
which must be taken into account in estimating the powers of horses by a comparison 
of the time, in which they have run different races ; indeed the test of mere time, 
however more popular and perhaps more unerring than any one other, is not very 
much relied upon oy a eoneummate Judge of racing. And if a horse, who performed a 

S'ven distance m remarkable time may fairly lay claim to distinction, it is undeniable 
at there will be other racers of equal powers in the eyes of the judicious, whom the 
nature of a course upon the day of a race will prevent rrom making great time. With 
one other suggestion we will come to the tables. 

The reader must not only note the period of the year in which a race is run, as 
affectinff the age of the horse, but he will recollect that in one portion of the United 
States, horses take their age from the first of January, and in others from ^e first of 
May. In these tables, for uniformity's sake, the English and Northern rule has been 
pursued, giving the aees from the first of January. Another consideration must be 
Dome in mind— that me interval between the heats has been diminished, of late years ; 
and at the present day, horses at the South have ten minutes more time for recovery 
between fouHnile heats than on Northern courses. 
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( iom tlie aboTe tables have been excluded all races made over courses natrmtnuly 
tkitrt H' a mile in length. By adhering to this rule, very many excellent races at 
Norfolk have been omitted ; — as Andrew*s, Betsey Ransom's, Polly Hopkin8% and 
others ; Mercury's race in 7m. 408. — ^7m. 42s., at New Orleans, is omitted for the 
same reason. 

Again, we have inserted in the tables only the winners of the different races ; 
winners of a single heat are omitted. But it would be unjust not to note one or two 
winners of single heats. 

Bee's-wing, by imported Leviathan, 5 years old, carr3rinflr 97 pounds, in March 
1840, won a first heat from Grey Medoc, hi 7m. d8s. As uie pulled up lame, she 
was drawn. Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse, 4 years old, carrying 83 pounds, in March 
1842, won a three-mile heat in 5m. 39s., but was distanced the next heat. 

Tlie reader will note that the great races made at New Orleans have been ran 
generally in March ; according to their rule, their horses taking their ages from May, 
have run a year under their true age, and carried weight accordingly. In the above 
tables iheiT proper a^ has been given, and attention is called to the sabiect again, for 
the purpose of pointing to Sarah Bladen's race, which she lost with Jim Bell--the 
first heat by a length and a half, and the second by but eighteen inches ; time, 7m 
37s. — 7m, 40s. — ^The mare ran as aeed, and carried 121 pounds— but two less than 
she would have to carry at the North. 

Again, the best time ever made at two and three miles, has'been infouMnile races. 
Thus Boston and Charles Carter ran the first and third miles in 3m. 41s., and the 
first three miles of their ?reat race in 5m. 361s. ; Fashion and Boston ran the first 
two miles in 3m. 43s., and ^ree miles in 5m. 37^s. ; Wagner and Grey Eagle, it is 
said, ran the last three miles of their best heat in 5m. 35s. Gallatin is said to ha^e 
ran the two middle miles of a four-mile heat in 3m. 43s., and Trifle the last two 
miles of a four-mile heat in the same time. Min?o and Post Boy are believed by the 
writer to have raft a mile of a four-mile heat at Trenton, in Im. 48s. ; .the former and 
Mary Blunt ran their twelfth mile in Im. 47s., and a third four-mile heat in 7m. 468. 
The higher estimation placed upon their great performances at the lonser distance, 
renders it superfluous to note further the rate of speed in the different miles. 

Finally, it will not have escaped the observation of attentive readere, that while the 
horse may appear by these tables, exhibiting as they do, his utmost capacity for a 
series of years, to have been brought, by careful attention to blood, and by great 
skill and nicety in training, up to the probable maximum of his powere ; it is yet as 
clear as it is encouraging to see, that by unremitting recourse to the same means, 
and by that alone, he may he kept up fully to the standard of capacity which iheu 
record* have establiched as the measure ff his attainable speed and stoutness. 

If with an eye to the fact, that •• the last** is ** thcfirst^'^ and the fastest on the 
record, (Fashion and Boston at L. I.) the hope should spring up in the bosom of the 
sanguine, that the ** end is not yet," and tliat the thread may be drawn yet a little 
finer ; without wishing to repress an iota* of exertion to make good that conclusion, 
it may be well to remember, that as before stated, according to the opinion of some 
whose judgments we are bound to respect, a few of our principal courses have been 
improved at the rate of more 'than a second to the mile! Thus it may be doubted 
whether, if we could meet again in the club-room, or at the social board which they 
were wont to oraament and enliven, tlie Fathers of the American turf, — the Sharped 
the Ogles, the Taskers, the Tayloes, Hamptons, Ridgelys, Lloyds, Spriggs, Bowies, 
Ducketts, Duvalls, Seldens, &c., they would not remind us of these our advan- 
tages, and be prompt to match and freely back some of their favourite old nags 
against the best on ttiese lists of more modern performere. 

To some of these ancestore of our present stock the tribute is due that their name 
be here recorded as well for their achievements as for having transmitted their powers 
to their descendants, viz. : Tasker's Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian, never beat; 
the dam of Gralloway's Selim, the best Maryland horse of the last century ; Fitzhugrh's 
Regulus, Semmes* Wildair, Goode's Brimmer, Tayloe's Vira^, Bell Air, Grey Diomed, 
Black Maria, Leviathan, and Gallatin; Hoomes' Fairy, sister to Gallatin, Ogle's 
Oscar, Ridgely's Post Boy, Bond's First Consul, Willis's Maid of the Oaks, Edelin's 
Floretta, Ball's Florizel, Sir Archy ; these last nine were at the head of the turf early 
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in the piesent centaTy. With these no competitor or rival deserves to be named, until 
the revival of the beat days of the turf by the gel of Sir Archy, as exhibited by the 
match of his son Henry with Eclipse. By every test of comparison Henry was 
no better race-horse than several of the get of Sir Archy, nor as good a one as Timo* 
leon, Virginian, Sir Charles, and Bertrand. In those days, Hoomes, Selden« Tayloe, 
Ridgely, and Bond were at the head of the turf. 

Tnough not strictly belonging to a work intended as this is, not for a particnlar 
class but for all owners of horses and for every day's reference and use, yet we have 
said so much of the race-horse, whose blood we consider it essential to preserve in 
its purity and to be used as occasion may require, as every good house-Keeper pre- 
serves and uses good yeast to leven the mass, that we may as well add the lengths 
of the principal race-courses in England, and the rules of the Jockey club lately 
established for the Long Island race-course. These will occupy but little space and 
may prove acceptable to those of our readers who take an interest in the amusements 
oftheturfl 

MilM. Fur. Tardi, 

The Beacon Course is 4 1 138 

The Round Course is 3 4 178 

Last three miles of Beacon Course 3 45 

Ditch in S 97 

The last mile and a distance of Beacon Course ... 1 1 156 

Anckstermile 1 18 

From the turn of the lands in 5 184 

Clermont Course, from the Ditch to the Duke's Stand 1 5 317 
Andley End Course, from the starting-post of the T.Y.C, 

to the end of the Beacon Coarse 1 6 

Across the flat 1 S S4 

Rowley mile 1 1 

Ditch mile 7 178 

Abingdon mile 7 811 

Two middle miles of Beacon Course * • 1 7 125 

Two-years-old Course (on the flat) • • 5 136 

New ditto (part of the Banbury mile) 5 136 

Yearling Course • . • • . 9 47 

Banbury mile 7 248 

"Previously to 1753 there were only two meetings in the year at Newmarket for 
the purpose of running horses, one in Uie Spring and another in October. At present 
there are seven. — The Ooven, instituted in 1771, in compliment to the late Earl 
Craven, and commencing on Easter Monday ; the First Sprtng^ on the Monday fort- 
night following, and being the original Spring Meeting; the Suond Spring, a fortnight 
after that, and instituted in 1753 ; the July, commonly early in that month, instituted 
also in 1753 ; the Pirat October, on the first Monday in that month, being the original 
October meeting; the Second October, on the Monday fortnight following — ^instituted 
in 1763; and the T%ird October, or Houghton, a fortnight after that, and instituted 
1770. With the last-mentioned meeting, which, weather peimittinff, senerally lasts 
a week, and at which there is a great d^ of racing, the sports of £e^urf close fof 
the year, with the exception of Tarporley, a very old hunt-meeting in jCoieshire, now 
nearly abandoned ; and a Worcester autumn meeting, chiefly for hunters, and horses 
f the gentlemen and farmers within the hunt." — Nimrod-^The Twf, 153»* 

ASCOT HEATH. 

The two-mile coarse is a drcular one, of which the last half is called the old mile. 
The new mile is straight and up-hill all the way. The T.Y.C. is five furlongs and 
136 yards. 

EPSOM. 

The old course, now seldom used except for the cup, is two miles of an irregnlac 
eircttlar form, the first mile up-hill. The new Derby course is exactly a mile and a 
Wif and somewhat in the form of a borse-Rhoe : the first three-quarters of a mile may 
4« r 
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06 conaideied as stiaigfat nuuiing, the bend in the cotine beingf reiy trifling, and die 
width very great ; the next quarter of a mile is in a gradual turn, and the last half- 
mile straight; the first half-mile is on the ascent, the next third of a mile level, and 
tht remainder is on the descent, till within the distance, where the ground again lisea* 

The new T.Y.C. is six furlongs ; the old T.Y.C, or Woodcot course, is somewhat 
less than four. 

The Crayen course is one mile and a quarter. 

DONCA8TER 

Is a circular and nearly flat course of about one mile, seTen furlongs, and seraily 
yards. 
The shorter courses are portions of this circle. 

LIVBRPOOL. 

The new course, now used for both meetings, is flat, a mile and a half round, and 
with a straight run-in of nearly three quarters of a mile, and a TCiy gradual rise. 

HANCHESTSR 

Is one mile, rather oral, with a hill, and a fine run-in. 

A DisTAKCB is the length of two hundred and forty yards from the winning poeC 
In the gallery of the winning post, and in a little gallery at the distance post, axa 
placed two men holding crimson flags. As soon as the first horse has passed the 
winning post, the man drops his flag ; the other at the distance post drops his at the 
same moment, and the horse which has not then passed that post is said to be dis- 
tanced, and cannot start again for the same plate or prize. 

A Feathkr-wkioht is the lightest weignt that can be put on the back of a horse. 

A GiYE ANn Take Plate is where horses carry weight according to their hmght. 
Fourteen hands are taken as the standard height, and the horse must cany nine stone 
(the horseman's stone is fourteen pounds). Seven pounds are taken from the weight 
for every inch below fourteen hands, and seven pounds added for every inch above 
fourteen hands. A few pounds additional weight is so serious an evil, that it is said, 
seven pounds in a mile-race are equivalent to a distance. 

A Post Match is for horses of a certain age, and the parties possess the privil^e 
of bringing any horse of that ace to the post. 

A pRonncB Match is that between the produce of certain mares in foal at the 
time of the match, and to be decided when they arrive at a certain age specified. 



Rules and regttUuions a/pproved and adopted by the New York Jockey Club, on the 
ISth September, 1842 ; to continue in full force and effect utUH the doee qf the 
last Fall Meeting in the year 1844, subject to such alterations as may be made 
from time to time, according to the discretion of the Club. 

Rule It/.— There shall be two regular meetings held by the New York Jockey 
Club at the Union Course, on Long Island, to be called and known as the Spring and 
Fall Meeting. The Spring Meeting shall commence on the second Tuesday of May, 
and the Fall Meeting shall commence on the first Tuesday of October, in each year. 

Rule 2d. — ^There shall be a President, four Vice Presidents, a Secretary and Tree* 
surer, to be appointed annually by ballot 

Rule 3d. — it shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the 
Club ; to act as presiding Judge at each day's race; appoint his Assistant Judges on 
the evening preceding each day's race, report and publish the results of each day's 
race, and act as Judge in all Sweepstalces, with such other persons as the partiee 
may appoint 

Rule 4th, — ^It shall be the duty of the Vice Presidents to attend all meetings of the 
Club, and assist the President in the discharge of his duties. In the absence of the 
President, the first Vice President, and in his absence, the 2d, 3d, or 4th Vice Presi- 
dent, shall act as President pro iemm 
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Eule 5th, — ^It shall be the duty of the Secretary to attend at all meetin^a of the 
Clubf also to attend the Judges of each day's race, assist them with his counsel, and 
ftuniah them with all the requisite information connected with each day's race ; keep 
a book, in which he shall record the Members' names, the Rules and Orders of the 
Club, and add to them any Resolutions or Amendments which may change the cha- 
racter of either; also record the proceedings at each meeting of the Club, whether h 
special or a regrular meeting ; he shall also record all the entries of horses, Af atches, 
and Sweepstakes, in which shall be set forth the names of the respective owners, the 
colonr, name, age, sex, and name of sire and dam of each horse ; record an account 
of each day's race, including the time of running each heat, and after the races are 
over for a meeting, report the same to the President of the Club for his official publi- 
cation. He shall also put up, and keep np duringevery Meeting, at some convenient 
place, at or near the Judges' Stand, a copy of the Roles and Regulations of the Club 
then in force. 

Rule 6M. — It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect all the money due the 
Club, whether from subscriptions of members, entries of horses, or from any other 
source, pay the same over from time to time upon the order of the President of ^e 
Club, and in case of his absence, upon the order of the acting Vice President ; and 
within thirty days after the closing of every regular meeting, he shall furnish the 
President, or in his absence, the acting Vice President, a full statement of the receipts 
and disbursements of the funds of the Club, from the date of the last statement up to 
the date of that which he then renders, showing the balance of money in hand, sub- 
ject to the ord^r of the President, or acting Vice President, which statement shall be 
deposited with the Secretary of the Club, as one of the records of the Club, and so 
be entered by him. 

Rule 7th, — At each re^ar meetini^ there shall be appointed four Stewards, who 
shall serve for one meeting succeeding their appointment. They shall wear some 
appropriate badge of distinction, to be determined upon by themselves. It shall be 
the duty of the Stewards to attend on the Course, to preserve order^ clear the track, 
keep it clear, keep off the crowd of persons from the horses coming to the stand after 
the close of each heat, and they may employ in their discretion, at the expense of 
die Club, a sufficient number of able-boaied men to assist them in the efiectual dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Rule 8I&.«-There shall be three Judges in the starting stand, consisting of the 
President and two Assistant Judofes, assisted by the Secretary, and in case of the 
absence of the President of the Club, then the first Vice President, and in his absence, 
the second Vice President. The Judges shall keep the stand clear of any intrusion 
during the pendency of a heat, see that the Riders are dressed in Jockey style, weigh 
the riders before starting in the race, and after each heat, instruct the riders as to their 
duty under the rule^ before starting in the ne% and proclaim from tlie stand the time 
and result of each heat, and also the result of the race. 

Rule 9lh. — ^There shall be two Distance Judges, and three Patrol Judges, appointed 
hj the Judges in the starting stand, who shall repair to the Judges' stand imme- 
diately after each heat, and report to the Judges the horses that are distanced, and 
foul nding, if there be any. 

Rule lOlh. — All the disputes shall be decided hj the Judges of the day, from whose 
decision there shall be no appeal, unless at the discretion of the Judges, and no evi- 
dence of foul riding shall be received except from the Judges and Patrols. 

i?tt/« nth, — When in the opinion of the majority of the Officers of the Club, any 
good cause may require the postponement of a race, they may postpone an^ Purse 
race, but in case of a postponement of a race, no new entries shall be received for 
that race. A postponement of a Purse race shall give no authority to postpone any 
Sweepstake or Match made or advertised to be run on that day ; and in the avent of 
the Club postponing a regular Meeting, it shall give them no power to postpone any 
Matches or Sweepstakes made to be run at that Meeting. 

Rule 12/A.— All Sweepstakes and Matches advertised to be run on the Course on 
any day of a regular Meeting of the Club, shall be under the cognizance and control 
of the Clubhand no change of entries once made shall be alloweJ after closing, unle^j^i 
by consent of all parties. Sweepstake? and Matches made to be run it a particular 
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Meeting, without tbc parties specifying the day, the Secretary must give ten days 
notice of what days they will be run daring the meeting, in case he is informed 
of it in time. And no Sweepstake or Match shall be run on the Course duringr a 
regular meeting without being first reported to the Secretary, to bring it under th<) 
cognizance and control of the Club. 

Mule 13/A. — ^The age of horses shall be computed from the first day of January 
next, preceding their being foaled ; tliat is, a colt or filly foaled on any day in the 
year 1841, will be considered one year old on the first day of January, 1842. 

Rule 14th, — No person shall start or enter a horse for any purse offered by, or 
under the control oi, the Club, other than a Member of the Club, and producing, if 
required, satisfactory evidence or proof of his horse's age ; nor shall any Member 
start a horse if his entrance money, subscription money, and all forfeits incurred on 
the Union Course, are not paid before starting. Nor shall any person start a horse, 
durinff a regular meeting or the Club, who is in arrears to any member of the Club 
for a forfeit incurred on the Union Course. 

Rule I5ih, — ^All entries of horses for a purse shall be made in writing under seal, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Club, and deposited in a box, kept for Siat purpose, 
at the usual place of Meeting of the Club, betore five o'clock in the afternoon of the 
day of the race, for which the entry is made. Each enfry shall contain the entrance 
money, and state the name, age, colour, sex, and pedigree, of the horse entered, ana 
describe the dress of the rider of such horse. After nve o'clock of the afternoon of 
the day preceding a Purse Race, no other or additional entir shall be allowed to be 
made for that race, and no entry shall be received or recorded, that does not contain 
the entrance money. Tlie entries so received, shall be drawn from the box by the 
Secretary, and declared at five o'clock of the afternoon of the day preceding the day 
of the race, in the presence of at least three Members of the Club, and the horses so 
entered shall be entitled to the track in the order in which their names are dravra ; in 
Sweepstakes and Matches, the Judges shall draw for the track at the stand. 

Rtue 16M. — Any person desirous of becoming a member only for the purpose of 
entering a horse, may do so, he being approved by the Club, and paying double 
entrance. 

Rttle I7ih. — The distance to be run shall be Two-mile heats. Three-mile heats, and 
Four-mile heats, and a purse shall be put up to be run for during each regular meet- 
ing, for each of the named distances. Kot more than five per cent, shall oe charged 
as entrance upon any amount that may be put up for a purse. 

Rule lSih» — Every horse shall carry weigfhty according to age, as follows :— 

A horse Two years old, • A Feather. 

** Three years old, 90 Pounds. 

" Four years old, * 104 ** 

" Five years old, *. 114 ** 

" Six years old, 121 " 

/* Seven years old and upwards, 126 ** 

A.n allowance of three pounds to mares, fillies, and geldings. The Judges shall see 
that each rider has his proper weight before he starts, and that each rider has within 
one pound, after each heat. * 

Rule I9ih. — Catch weighta are, where each person appoints a rider without weir- 
ing'.' Feather weights signifies the same. A Poet Stake is to name at the starting 
post. Handuap weights are weights according to the supposed ability of the horses. 
An Untried stallion, or mare, is one whose get or produce has never run in public 
A. maiden horse or mare is one that never won. , 

Rule 20/A.— No horse shall canr more than five pounds over his stipulated weight 
without the Judges being informed, of it, which shall be publicly declared by them, 
whereupon all bets shall be void, ei^cept those made between the parties who enter die 
horses. Every rider shall declare to the Judges who weighs him, when and how his 
extra weights, if any, are carried. The member of the Club who enters the horse 
shiill be responsible for putting up, and bringing out the proper weight. He shaJl be 
bound to weigh the rider of his horse in the presence ot the Judges before starting, 
4nd if he refuses or neglects to do so, he shall be prevented from starting his horse. 
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Mule 91«f.— When in running a race, a distance is 

In one mile, 45 yards. 

In two miles, 70 „ 

In three miles, 90 „ 

In four miles, 120 „ 

Mule 32J.-— In a Match Race of heats, Uiere shall be a distance, but none in a 
•ingie heat. 

Mxtk 3342.-1110 time between heats shall be 

For one mile heats, SO minutes. 

For two mile heats, S5 „ 

For three mile heats, 30 „ 

For fooT mile heats, 35 „ 

Mule 34t&.-^ome signal shall b^ given from the starting stand, five minutes before 
the period of starting, after the lapse of which time, the Judges shall give the word 
start to such riders as are then ready, but should any horse prove restive in being 
brought up to the stand, or in starting, the Judges may delay tiie word a short interval, 
at their own discretion. 

Mule 35^ — ^Any horse winning a purse of this Club, shall not be allowed to start 
for any other purse during the same meeting. 

MtOe %M^ — ^If a horse be entered without being properly identified, he shall not be 
allowed to start, but be liable to forfeit, or the whole, if play or pay, and all bets on 
a horse so disqualified, shall be declared void. 

Mule 27(A.— Where more than one nomination has been made by the same indivi- 
dual, in any Sweepstake to be run on the Union Course, and it shall be made to 
appear to me satisfaction of the Club, that all interest in such nomination has been 
bona fide disposed of before the time of starting, and the horses have not been trained 
m the same stable, all may start although standing in the same name in the list of 
nominations. 

Mule QQtk^^'No conditional nomination or entry shall be received. 

Mule 39/A. — Should any person who has entered a horse formally, declare to the 
Judges that his horse is drawn, he shall not be permitted to start his horse. 

Mule ZOth. — ^Any person entering a horse younger than he really is shall forfeit his 
entrance money, ana if the horse wins a heat or race, the heat or race shall be given 
to the next best horse if the objection be made to the aee of the horse after the heat 
or race is run* The disqualification must be proved by the person making the 
objection. 

Mule 318^.— If an entered horse die, or a subscriber entering him, die, before the 
race, no forfeit shall be required. 

Mule 33e2. — fio compromise or agreement between any two persons entering horses, 
or by their agents and grooms not to oppose each other upon a promised division of 
the purse or stake, or for any other purpose, shall be permitted or allowed, and no 
persons shall run their horses in conjunction, that is with a determination to oppose 
jotnUy any other horse that may run against them. In either case upon satisfactory . 
evidence produced before the Judges, the purse or stake shall be awarded to the next 
best horse— and the persons so onending shall never again be permitted to enter a 
horse to run on the Union Course. 

Muk 33d. — When the tap of the dram is once given b]r the Starting Judge, there 
shall be no calling back, unless the signal flag shSl be hoisted for that purpose, and 
when 80 hoisted it shall be no start. To remedy the inconvenience of false starts, 
there shall be a signal flag placed at a point which can be readily seen by the riders 
at from one to three hundred yards from the Judges' stand. When a start is given 
and recalled, a flag from the Jud^s* stand shall be displayed, and the pereon having 
m cham the signal flaff shall hoist the same as a notice to pull up. It shall be the 
iuty ofthe Starting Judg^ to give this rule in charge to the riders. 

Atle 3^th. — No two riders from the same stable shall be allowed to ride in the 
same race. No two horses trained in the same stable, or owned in whole or in 
part by the same person, shall be allowed to enter or start in the same race : both the 
entries shall be void and the entrance money forfeited to the Club. 

Mule 35(&«~No rider shall be permitted to ride unless well dressed i>A Jockey style. 
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To wit, Jockey cap, coloured jacket, pantaloons, and boota. LiTeriea to ba lecMded 
in the Secretary's Book, and not permitted to be assumed by others. 

RuU SGtA.— Every rider after a heat is ended must repair to the Judges^ stand, and 
not dismount from his horse until so ordered by the Judges, and then themselven 
carry their saddles to the scales to be weighed, nor shall any groom or other person, 
approach or touch any horse until after his rider shall have dismounted and removed 
his saddle from the horse by order of the Judges. A rider dismounting without such 
permission, or wanting more than one pound of his ftcipet weight, shall be declared 
distanced. 

Bute 37M. — ^The horse who has won a heat shall be entitled to the track in the 
next heat, and the foremost be entitled to any part of the track, he leaving sufficient 
space for a horse to pass him on the ouitide. But he shall not when locked by another 
horse leave the track he may be running in to press him to the inside or outside, and 
having selected his position in a straight stretch, he shall not lA.ve it so as to press 
his adversary to either side, the doin^ of el^er of which shall be deemed foul riding. 
Should any rider cross, jostle or strike an adversary or horse, or run on his heels 
intentionally, or do anything else that may impede the progress of his adversary, be 
will be deemed distanced uthough he may come out ahead, and the race awarded to 
the next best horse. Any rider offending against this rule, shall never be permitted 
to ride over or attend any horse on this Uourse again. 

RuU 36/A. — Every horse that shall fail to run outside of eveiy pole, shall be deemed 
distanced, although be may come out ahead, and the race shall be avraided to th« 
next best horse. 

Rule 39/A. — ^If a rider fall from his horse, and another person of sufficient weight 
rides the horse in to the Judges* stand, he shall be considered as though the rider ha6 
not fallen— provided he returns to the place where the rider fell. 

Rule iOth. — ^A horse that does not win one heat out of three heats, shall not be 
allowed to start for the foiirth heat, although he may have saved his distance, but 
shall be considered better than a horse that is distanced in the third heat 

Rule 4l8t. — A distanced horse in a dead heat shall not be allowed to start again in 
the race. 

Rule i2d, — ^When a dead heat is made, all the horses not distanced in the dead 
heat, may start again, unless the dead heat be made by two horses, that, if either had 
been winner of the heat the race would have been decided ; in which case the two 
only must start to decide which shall be entitled to the purse or stake. Such horses 
as are prevented from starting by this Rule shall be considered drawn, and all bets 
made on them against each other shall be drawn, excepting those that are distanced. 

Rtile 43d* — ^A horse receiving forfeit, or walking over, shall not be deemed a 
winner. 

Rule 44ih. — ^A bet made after the heat is over, if the hoise betted on does not start 
again, is no bet. 

Rule 45th. — ^A confirmed bet cannot be off without mutual consent 

Rule 46(A. — ^If either party be absent on the day of a raee, and the mon^y be not 
staked, the party present may declare the bet void in the presence of the Judges, 
before the race commences ; but if any person present offer to stake for an absentee, 
it is a coniinned bet. 

Rule 47^.— A bet made on a heat to come«*is no bet, unless all the horses qualified 
to start shall run, and unless the bet be between such named horses as do start 

Rule 48^.— The person who bets the odds may choose the horse or the field : when 
he has chosen his horse, the field is what starts against him, but there is no field 
unless one starts against him. • 

Rule 49th — ^If wids are bet virithout naming the horses before the race is over, it 
must be determined as the odds were at the time of naming it 

Rule 50th, — Bets made in runiiing, are not determined tul the purse is won, if the 
heat is not specified at the time of betting. 

Rule 51«/. — ^Bets made on particular horses are void, if neither of them be the 
winner of the race, unless specified to the contrary. 

Rule 52d, — Horses that forfeit are beaten horses, where it is play or pay, and no* 
otherwisAi 
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Rul$ 53iL— All bets, matdiM, and engagements are void on the decease of eitfaet 
party before determined. 

BtiUe 54th. — Horses drawn before the parse is won are distanced. 

Rule 56tk, — ^A bet made on a horse is void if the horse betted on does not start 

Rule 56/A. — When a bet is made on a heat, the horse that comee first to the ending 
post is beet, proTided no circumstance shall cause him to be deemed distanced. 

Rtsle 57M. — All bets are understood to relate to the purse or stake, if nothing is 
said to the contrary. 

Rule 58/A. — When a bet is made upon two horses against each other for the purse, 
if each win a heat, and neither are mstanced, they are equal — ^if neither win a heat, 
and neither distanced, they are equal. But if one wins a heat, and the other does not, 
the winner of the beat is best unless he shall be distanced, in which case the other, 
if he saves his distance, shall be consideied best. If a horse wins a heat and is 
dlltaneed, he shall be better than a horse that does not win a heat and is distanced; 
so too if one be distanced the second heat, he shall be better than one dutanced the 
first heat. 

Rule 59th. — ^The words ** absolutely," or *<play or pay," are necessary to be used 
to make a bet play or pay. ** Done*' and ** Done'* are aJso necessary to confirm a 
bet. If a bet oe made, using the expression ** play or pay," and the horse die, the 
bet shall stand. But if the person entering the horse, or nuking the engagement on 
him, dies, then the bet is void. 

Rule 60/A.— All members, and such of their families as reside with them, shall 
pass the gates free ; and the members themseWes shall have free admission to the 
members*^ stand. 

Rule 9l8t. — New members can only be admitted on recommendation. Any person 
wishing to become a member, must be so for the unexpired term of the Club, and 
must be balloted for. Three black balls shall reject. A non-resident of New York 
introduced by a member, can have the privilege of the inclosed space and members* 
stand, by paying jSm doUars for the meeting. 

Rule 62(/. — ^Ten members of the Club shall be deemed a quorum for the transac- 
tion of ordinary business and admission of members, but not less than twenty to alter 
a fundamental rule, unless public notice shall have been given ten days of such con- 
templated meeting. The President or Secretary may cSl a meeting, and the Presi- 
dent and Vice President failing to attend, a Chairman may be selected. Members 
of the Club privileged to invite their friends to the Jockey Club Diiioers, by paying 
for the same. No ladies admitted to the Ladies* Pavilion unless introduced by a 
member. No citizen of the State of New York can be admitted to the privileges of 
tibe inclosed space. Members* Stand, or Ladies* Pavilion, unless he be a member. 

Rule 63d. — No person shall be permitted to pass into the inclosed space, on the 
Union Course, without showing his ticket at the gate, nor shall any person be per- 
mitted to remain within the inclosure, or Membere* Stand, unless he wears a badge, 
that the officers on du^ may be enabled to distinguish those privileged. Officers 
who shall permit the innaction of this rule shall for&t all claim to compensation, and 
must be employed on this express condition. 

Rule 64th. — ^Membership of the New York Jockey Club, shall be for three years, 
commencing Spring 184d--subacription Ten DoUan per annum, payable each Spring 
—subscription to be paid whether present or absent Members joining at any time* 
whether by original signature, or on nomination, wUl be bound for the unexpired tern: 
of the Club from the period of joining. 

The following gentlemen comprised the Executive Officers of the New Yorik 
Jockey Club, at the period (Sept. 13th, 1843,) when the foregoing Rules and Rega 
laSionB were adopted :*- 

J. pRcscoTT Hall, Esq., President. 

John C. Stevens, Esq., Ist Vice President 

John A. Kino, Esq., 2d „ „ 

J. Hamilton Wilkes, Esq., 3d „ „ 

Gbraro H. Coster, Esq., 4th „ „ 

Hbnrt K Tolbr, Esq., Secretaiy and Treasurer. 
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Haviiiff now with some care and, as we trust, with aeenrecy noted how the stock 
oi English horses has been modified from time to time, being made heavier or lighter, 
v^th more or less of bone and muscle ; according to the nature of their vehicles and 
roadtf, the implements and modes of warfare in use, their national amusements and 
other uses to which the horse was applied ; we come now to speak of him very briefly 
m one of his finest and most finisned forms, and one in which, from influences to 
which we have before referred, England certainly does and must ever excel all rival 
— ^we allude to 

THE HUNTER, 

which is but a combination of the race-horse thorough-bred, with one of less blood 
possessing however more stren^ and substance with less length of body. His jaw 
should be clear and wide, nostrils large, broad thin shoulders, thighs long, strong yad 
muscular, deep chest, affording free play for the lungs ; back short, ribs large and wine, 
large and strong, but hard and clean bone and sinew, tail cominff out high and stiflT, 
ffaskins well spread, and hind-quarters lean and hard. The ri|pt sort of hunter^ it 
has been furUier and more sententiously observed, should have as far as possible 
strength without weight, courage without fire or flashiness, speed without labour, a 
free breath, a strong walk, a nimble, lig^t but large gallop, and a swift trot, to give 
change vod ease to the speedy muscles. 

" Firm let him tread, and just, and move along 
Upon a well-grown hoof, compact and strong : 
< , Proud of the sport, with too much fire to yield,— 
Buch be the horse to bear me to the field.'* 

And such an one the writer of this had once the pleasure to own — bred in Prince 
George's County, Maryland ; a noble son of Ode*s Oscar, and the best saddle-horse 
we ever backed. Alas, old Rasper, we ne*er shall look upon your like again. 

" Pride of thy race ! with worth far less than thine, 
Full many numan leaders daily shine !" 

As in all thinffs supply follows demand, it may here be noted that the high perfec- 
tion of the En^Uah Hunter y his great speed, stoutness and power of leaping, has been 
brought about m a great degree, by a change in the eharaeter of the English fox-hound. 
The old-fashioned, slow, big-headed, southern or TUbot hound, as described by 
Shakspeare, 

'* With eira that sweep away the morning dew," 

has ffiyen vray to a dog so fleet, that he who is not mounted on one among the fleetest 
and tne strongest, dare not hope for the honour and delight of beinff ** in at the death !^ 
The chase in modem s^le is in fact but a burst, sometimes running with the game in 
view to the death, and for which they have bred a hound with a light ear, a squealing 
note and a power of speed, to which the ancient hound bears no more resemblance 
Aan a cow to a courser. The reader may Judge what sort of a nag is necessary to 
keep way with the fine-spun descendants of such a bitch as Merkin, property of tiie cele- 
brated Col. Thornton, who challenged to run her against any hound of her year, five 
miles ov*? New Market, giving 920 yards, for $50,000 ! This famous bitch is said 
to bave run a trial of four miles in seven minutes and a half second ! Under the 
influence of this change in the face of the country, and in the Qualities of the ancient 
fox-hound, and in the character of this most noble and solenoid diversion, a corres- 
ponding modification has ensued in the hunter, and so the price for the besi has 
advanced from forty, to three hundred guineas ! nor is it easy to imagine any show of 
animals like that of a stable of English huntere led out for **the mount," either foi 
the fox or the St Albans Steeple-chase ; every nag perfectly well con^tioned and 
dressed ^ff as nicely as a wedding party coming up to the altar. 
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THE AMERICAN TROTTER. 

Having, as it is believed, described and accounted for the successive modifications 
and general improvement of the Eoglish horse, from many of the best of which ours 
have been bred — and for the excellence especially of their high-bred courser and 
hunter; and having adverted incidentally to the. high national importance to bs 
attached to maintaining the horse in all his capabilities, as giving elasticity and 
▼igour to one great arm of national defence — cavalry — the use of which has sometimes 
decided the issue of battles and the fate of empires, — ^we pass now to contemplate 
this interesting animal in a form in which Nimrod (Mr. Apperly) himself, one of the 
most voluminous and authentic writers on these subjects, and one not prone to make 
admissions of English inferiority in anything, does admit that we excel, to wit, in 
OUT Trotting Horses. 

Instances which will hereafter be given of the performance of American trotters, 
such as have been trained to that pee and timed with exactness, in trials instituted 
for that purpose by numerous trotting clubs, will leave no doubt of our having well 
established our claim for the excellence conceded to us in that class of horses— and 
as speed in that gait, combined with lastingrness, is a desideratum in public stagjes, 
and for all kinds of light harness and quick travelling, it becomes an interesting 
inquiiy, and is deemed to be well worthy of the space here assigned it~~v>henee ha$ 
renUted the superiority illustrated by these examples? Is it that we possess a particular 
strain of horses not to be found in other countries, not thorough-bred^ but yet of a 
speciHc breed, which has been found or made in America, and which may be kept 
separate and distinct from all others, the root whereof is not necessarily to be looked 
for, like that of our thorough-bred stock, in the English Stud^Book^ or in the blood of 
some Eastern ancestor — a oreed to which, in a word, recourse may be had as a stock 
of horses sui generis^ and one that may be relied upon to supply fast goers in this 
pace! Or is it that we owe the number that can go their mile under 9.30, to 
the higher estimate which is placed on excellence in that way, in this country ; and 
to the greater pains taken ana skill exercised in educating and training horses to go 
ahead in the trot 1 We confess that reflection and all the lights we possess, lead us 
to the adoption of this latter theory. 

There ^re various reasons why this property in the horse should be more attended 
to in this, than perhaps any other country. May it not be referred in some measure, 
to onr political institutions, as we have already seen, in the review which has been 
taken or the progressive improvement of horses in En^^land, how their qualities have, 
from time to time, been influenced and modified by their field-sports, the state of their 
roads, the form of their coaches, and changes in their wariike and agricultural habits 
and implements^ Under the effect of our political institutions, which create fre- 
quent division of estates, it is next to impossible that there should exist in America 
a e!as» of men with suflUcient and extended wealth, either hereditary or acquired, 
to maintain the costly and magnificent arrangements for the sports of the turf and the 
chase — such as have for centuries existed in England. Yet men mast have amuse- 
ments, and titose which are found a-field are at once the most attractive and salutary. 
If one may be allowed to quote himself, we may repeat from the introduction to the 
Sporting Magazine, the ideas there expressed that ** the knowledge of mankind so 
essential in every practical pursuit, nay the yet more essential knowledge of ourselves, 
8 not to be found alone in solitary labour, nor in solitary meditation ; neither is it in a 
state of isolation from society that the heart most quickly learns to answer to the calls 
of benevolence ;^-eympathy springs from habits of association, and a sense of mu- 
tnal dependence on each other ; and the true estimate of character, and friendly and 
generous dispositions, are under no circumstances more certainly acquired, nor more 
aseaiedly improved and quickened, than by often meeting each other in the friendly 
eontentions and rivalries that characterize field-sports.'' 

Recurring to the influence of political institutions and national amusements, it may 
be very safely sffirmed, that while there can exist in this country no permanent cIkw 
«* men possesving the wealth whioh affords the time, and cherishes ttie taste, for the 
6 e 
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more expensive diversions of the Turf and the Chase; it must yet always abound tax 
beyond all other countries, under their existing governments, in citizens of middling, 
and yet easy eircumstanced, ivith means enough to indulge in other sports involving 
moderate outlay, including the ownership of a good old squirrel gun ; and the luxury 
of a good hone ,* and hence the use of both is as familiar to the great mass of American 
people, from *heir childhood, as it is strange to the common people of any other 
country ; except as to the employment of the horse, in his lowest offices of field-labour 
and common drudgery. No southern boy at least, just entering his teens, desires 
oetter fun than to be allowed to catch and mount any horse in the most distant pas* 
iure, and ride him home at the top of his speed, without saddle or bridle-— and as to 
the use of fire-arms, it was remarked to the writer during the late war with England, 
both by General Ross and Admiral Cockbum, that in no country had they ever wit- 
nessed any fire so deadly as that of the American militia, m lone as they would aland! 
In the towns, there is not a sober and industrious tradesman, who cannot manage to 
keep his hackney ; and these considerations sufficiently account for the number of 
regularly constituted Trotting Clubs of easy access, with courses that serve as so 
many nurseries, where the horse is educated exclusively for the irot^ and his highest 
physical capacities drawn out in that form. These associations are composed, for 
the most part, of respectable and independent mechanics, and others, especially 
9ieiualler$, amon^ whom in all times there has existed a sort of esprit de corps^ or 
moiu>mania on this subject, which leads them to spare neither pains nor expense to 
gain a reputation for owning a crack goer. This sort of emulation so infects the class, 
as to have given rise to a common saying that '^ a butcher always rides a trotter,*^ 

According to the theory here maintained, the great number of trotters in America 
that can go as before said, their mile under 3 minutes, and the many that do it under 
dm. 403. and even in some cases under 2m. 30s. — as for instance in the case of 
llipfbn and Confidence, whose performances have given so much gratification to 
sportsmen, is to be explained in the same way that we account for tlie great numbe9 
of superb hunters that are admitted to abound in England above all countries, not 
excepting our own. There, in every county in the Kingdom, there are organized 
^^ Hunts, with their whippers-in, and huntsmen, and earth-stoppers, and costly 
appointments of every kind to accommodate some fifty or an hundred couple of high- 
bred hounds, whose pedigrees are as well preserved as tliose of Priam or Longwaist ; 
and a wide district of country is reserved and assigned exclusively to each hunt. 
Fox-hunting is there termed par excellence, a princely amusement, and gentlemen of 
the most exalted rank and largest fortune, talce pride in the office of *^ Mhster of tht 
haunds,^^ and assuredly in all me wide field of manly exercises, none can compare 
with an English fox or steeple-chase, for union of athletic vigour and daring skill, 
and magnificence of equitation ; unless perhaps it were some splendid charge de cavairie, 
like those we used to read of, made by the gallant Murat at a critical moment of the 
battle, when he was wont in his gorgeous uniform and towering plumes to fall with his 
cavalry like an avalanche upon his adversary, confounding and crushing him at a 
blow ! Truly, it would well be worth a trip across the AUantic, to see a single "turn 
out*' of an English hunt, all in their fair tops, buckskin smalls, and scarlet coats» 
mounted on hunters that under Tattersall's hammer would command from one to two 
hundred guineas! Imagine such a field' with thirty couple of staunch hounds, heads 
ap and stems down, all in full cry, and well away with their fox ! 2 



1 1 Now, my brave youths, 

Flourish the whip nor 9pare the galling spur; 
But in the madness of delight, forget 
Your fears. Far o*er the rocky hills we range, 
And dangerous our course ; but in the brave 
True courage never fails." 

To indicate more strongly the |rreva]ence of this partiality for trotting-horBes, and 
emulation to own the fastest goer, and the number and extent of associations and 
arran^ments for this sort of trial and amusement, it need only be mentioned that the 
<^ ^irit of the Times," published in New York, contains lists of hundreds of matches 
and purses, and of thousands on thousands of dollars in sn^l purses, w*on and lost 
SA these performances on irotting-^ourses ! A number of these performances will Iw 
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•elected, enough to chow that the excellence which is conceded to American ti otters, 
9 not founded on a solitary achievement or very rare cases, nor to he ascribed to the 
bos<«es8ion of any distinct and peculiar breed of horses ; but is the natural and common 
thdt of that union of blood and hone, which forms proverbially the desideratum in a 
l^ood hunter, with the superaddition of skilful trainings much practice^ and artful 
jockeying for the trottinff course. Who can doubt that if Hiram Woodruff were to 
go to England, having the run of their hunting-stables, he might select nags enough 
which could soon be made under his training and consummate jockeyship, to go along 
with EM win Forrest and Lady Suffolk, Ripton, Rattler, Confidence, and the Dutch- 
man? On this point the following may be aptly extracted from the highest authority 
— <n<r Bell's Life in London — ^To wit : Porter's Spirit of the Times. 

'* Nimrod, in * admitting the superiority of our Trotting-Horses to the * English,' 
claims that the English * approach very near to the Americans,' even in this breed 
of cattle. Possibly the characteristic national vanity would not allow him to make 
a farther concession. But there is no comparison whatever, between the Trotting- 
Horses of the two countries. Mr. Whbelan, who took Rattler to England last season, 
and doubly distanced with ease every horse that ventured to start against him, as the 
record shows, informs us that there are twenty or more roadsters in common use in 
this city, that could compete successfully with the fastest trotters on the English 
Turf. 'i*hey neither understand the art of training, driving or riding, there. For 
example : some few years since, Alexander was purchased by Messrs. C. & B. of Uiis 
city, for a friend or acquaintance, in England. Alexander was a well-known roadster 
here, and was purchased to order, at a low rate. The horse was sent out and trials 
made of him ; but so unsuccessful were they, that the English importers considered 
him an imposition. Thus the matter stood for a year or more. When Wheelan 
arrived in England, he recognised the horse, and learned the particulars of his 
purchase and subsequent trials there. By 4ii8 advice the horse was nominated in a 
Stake at Manchester (we helieve) with u)ur or five of ^e best trotters in England, 
he (Wheelan) engaging to train and ride him. When the horses came upon the 
ground, the odds were 4 and 5 to 1 against Alexander, who won by nearly a quarter 
of a mile ! Wheelan says he took the track at starting, and widened the gap at his 
ease-^that near the finish, being surprised that no horse was anywhere near him, as 
his own had not yet made a stroke, he got frightened, thinking some one might out- 
brash h%i— that he put Alexander up to his work, and finally won by an immense 
way, no horse, literally, getting to the head of the quarter stretch, as he came out at 
the winning stand ! The importers of Alexander, at any rate, were so surprised and 
delighted at his performance, that they presented Wheelan with a magnificent gold 
timing-watch, ana other valuable presents, and sent Messrs. C. & B. a superb service 
of plate, which may he seen at any time at their establishment in Maiden Lane." 

Here it is clearly shown that the comparative speed of American horses is to be 
attributed not to breeds but to management, on which .we the rather insist, as it is to 
be desired that American agriculturists and all breeders and trainers of horses, should 
understand and practise upon some fixed and rational principles, rather than rely for 
success on some imaginary strain of horses, of no certain origin or established 
blood. After all, we have accounts of performances in trotting, by English horses, 
that may be considered as extraordina^ as those of our own, when allowance is 
made for the greater value placed, and the more attention and skill bestowed, upon 
trotters in this country than m that. 

The celebrated English trotter Archer, descended from old Shields, a remarkable 
strong horse and master of fifteen stone (two hundred and ten pounds), trotted his 
sixteen miles in a very severe frost in less than fifty-five minutes. In 1791, a brown 
mare, trotted in England on the Essex road, sixteen miles in fifty-eight minutes and 
some seconds, being then 18 years old — ^and while we are writing we learn from an 
official report that Lady Hampton on the 2d of May, 1842, in England, trotted seven- 
teen miles in 58ra. 37s. in harness. She was driven by Burke, of great English 
trotting celebrity. On the 13th of October, 1799, a trotting match was decided over 
SuTibury Common between Mr. Dixon's brown gelding and Mr. Bishop's grey 
gelding, carrying twelve stone (one hundred and sixty-eight pounds) each, which 
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was won by the former in twenty-seven minutes and ten seconds.*— A Mr. SteY«4i« 
made a bet which was decided 5th October, 1796, that he would T)roduce a pair of 
horses, his own property, that should trot in tandem from Winasor to Hampton 
Court, a distance of sixteen miles, within the hour ; notwithstanding the cross coun- 
try road, and great number of turnings, they performed it with ease in fifty-seven 
minutes and tmrteen seconds. Phenomena trotted nineteen miles in an hour. — These 
examples are adduced to show the fallacy of that impression which would lead the 
public to look to any but the true and rational sources of superiority — for mankind 
has ever been prone to the marvellous, preferring to look for all that does not lie on 
the surface, to some mysterious influence, unconnected with known and rational 
causes. The trotter, according to the distance prescribed as the measure of his 
capacity, needs the combination of form and blood— of bone and of muscle, which 
give distinction to the hunter ; and the reason, if it be asked, why the iharougMirtd 
cannot be relied upon for a hard run over a roush country, is, that he rarely eontbina 
these requisites, and is moreover put to his work when too young ; but does any one 
doubt that Sir Archyi or Timoleon, or Eclipse, or imported l^anby, or Leviathan 
would have made hrst-rate hunitn or trotters, if, before they were put to hard work, 
their frames had been left to ripen, and their bones and joints and muscles to get firm 
and solid, and at the same time pliant and supple by gentle and moderately increasing 
exercise until five or six years old— for here it is to be noted, that as to tlie age at 
y>hich the trotter thould be put in iradningj and that at which he reaches his maximum 
of power, though there would seem to oe some difference of opinion, all agree that 
the trotter is not in his prime until he is eight or nine years old. The Abdallahs, 
great-grandsons of old Messenc^er, trot much younger ; Hiram Woodruff, and there 
can be no better authority, would commence a horse^s training for the trot at five or 
six years of age, giving him light work however, but going on increasing his work 
from vear to year, and expecting increasing excellence up to nine or ten years, and 
with kind usage he might continue up to this mark for three or four years longer, and 
they often last to perform admirably until afler twenty — ^for example, Columbus^ Pau* 
JPry, Topgallant^ &c. 

The stoutest horses, of whatever kind or degree of blood, mig^ht be expected to 
give way if put at three or four, as the race-horse is, into severe training under heavy 
weights, for trotting stakes or the chase ; but on the other hand, without blood to give 
him wind and courage, what would avail his ^* bag of bones,** in a trial to ^rot his 
hundred miles in ten hours ? Johnson, author of the Sportsman's Cyclopedia, justly 
esteemed high authority on such subjects, remarks that '^ thorough-bred horses, and 
particularly those of the best blood, are seldom possessed of sufficient bone to render 
them pre-eminently calculated for the chase ; yet I am free to confess that the very 
best hunters that have fallen under my observation have been remarkably well and 
wery highly bred, but yet not absolutely thorough-bred." The same remark it is not 
dom>tea might be made as generallv applicable to our first-rate trotters, at long dis- 
tances. The case of Abdallah ana Messenger have been instanced to show, that 
great trotters not thorough-bred, may and do beget trotters, and hence some would 
argue that a distinct race of horses may or does exist. But it is to be remembered 
that both Abdallah and Messenger are sons of Mambrino, son of old Messenger, and 
of Messenger mares, though not thorough-bred ; and nothing is better known by all 
who have been in the habit of attending to these subjects, than that the Messenger 
family is distinguished for making first-rate coach-horses— quick in li?ht harness, and 
remarkable for endurance and long life. That Abdallah, therefore, hunself deep in 
the Messenger blood, should be himself a trotter and a getter of trotters, only proves 
that like begets like, and that of a distinct breed, like the thorough-bred horse, cha- 
racterized by the possession of general properties belonging only to and constituting 
that breed, there m^Lj he particiiiar familiesj distinguish^ for some peculiar qualities 
not possessed in the same degree by other families of the same breed. Thus we 
have the three classes of the English thorough-bred stock, to wat: the Herod, the 
Matchem, and the Eclipse, that have served as crosses for each other. In like manner, 
it may be said of the improved short-horn cattle— their general characteristic is early 
maturity and propensity to fat, without being generally remarkable as deep milkers, 
(hough there are familiee of the short-horns esteemed for that quality; — a dash 
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9i the bi>od of old Messenger imparts high fonn and action for the state coach, and 
the eye oi the connoisseur can detect the signs in a horse in whose veins flow erec 
oiie-eighth of his blood ; so the fact is generally known to old gentlemen in the South, 
and especially ayouched by the Sporting and Agricultural Society in South Carolina, 
that the stock of old Janus (there called Genius,) was so remarkable as road and 
saddle hortOj as to have gotten to be considered a distinct breed ; so the Topgal- 
lant stock made fine saddle-horses, excelling in the canter. The blood horse, too, 
is remarkable for longeyitj^— the Messenger stock particularly so. If the truth could 
oe known, it is probable it flowed in larger or smaller streams in each of the four 
thorough-breds which the late General Hampton, rsire of that paragon of sportsmen 
and gentlemen. Col. Wade Hampton,) drove in nis coach au together for sixteen 
years. 

Here may be aptly introduced some extracts from a familiar letter received by the editor 
from Col. N. Goldsborough, of Talbot, Maryland, who has an eye for the fine points 
of a horse, as quick as a hawk's for a fish— one who has thought much and with effect 
on all matters that give dignity and attraction to rural life— himself of the pure old 
stock in fashion when it meant something to be called a ** Maryland" or '« Virginia 
gentleman,^ He, in confirmation of our hypothesis, says, speaking of Tom Thumbs 
** But whence came his lastiiurness, his powers of endurance, as well as speed 1 I 
have been in the habit of tliii^ng, that no horse could long continue exertion, espe- 
cially at a rapid pace, without a good tincture of the blood. At about the same time 
there went to England a horse called Rattler, of great speed as a trotter — ^he was 
represented as the cross of a full-bred horse on the Canadian mare. What a magni- 
ficent picture ** Whalebone'* makes in his trotting action, and how different from the 
abovenamed horses ! When a boy, I have seen Phil Hemsly mounted on his trotting 
mare, bred on the borders of Queen Anne's County. She was much in the style of 
the famous Phenomena Mare of England— about fourteen and a half hands high.^ 
He could keep up with a pack of hounds all day in a trot — and she could pass over 
the largest oak bodies lying in a wood, without breaking up. I was informed two 
years ago in Philadelphia by Mr. Allen, son-in-law of Badger of the Marshall House 
— that some of the best trotters then in New Jersey, were £e offs))rin^ of Monmoutk 
Eciipae — ^the Messenger blood you see ! I know of no other family of^e pure blood 
horse which may be said emphatically toproduce /ro^/er«-— the exception confipais the 
rule. Col. Lloyd's Vingtun and old Topgallant got fine racking and cantering 
horses. Is there more than one out of twenty thorough-breds, that makes really a 
racer? And are there not as many trotters at the North, and more, than there are 
racers at the South, &c., where the most systematic efforts have been persevered in for 
years, exclusively for the production of racers ? I have oflen wondered where ihej 
of the North derived their horses — ^from what I have seen and heard, they have a 
neculiar family, different in appearance, in form strikingly from ours. They of the 
North have had some method in this matter — as well as the breeders of short-horns^ 
Leicester sheep, &c. About the lakes they have a horse of great speed and power, 
as I am informed, called the * Frencher.' The English officers brin^ over from the 
mother country, fine blooded stallions for troopers and parade. H t« &e erou tf theu 
and the Canadian mares, which produces the ' Frencher,' — blood is indispensable. 
Bat what is the Canadian 1 undevenit? They are descended from the horses of 
Normandy carried over by the French settlers. Napoleon's coach when captured 
was being drawn by four iforman horset^ and I guess the Emperor was not fond of 
sitting behind »low cattle. When the Spaniaras were in possession of the Low 
Countries, they carried with them their Andalusian horses — ^these were crossed on 
tne Normans, which produced great improvement. When the Spaniards were ex- 
pelled, the breeding in^nd-in from this stock must have nroduced a distinct family, 
as Bakewe^I produced with other races of quadrupeds. Climate necessarily produced 
a change in tne Norman horse, when transferred to the rigour of Canadian winters-^ 
hence we thick coat of hair, &c. The Andalusian, you know, is of Arabian descent. 
So far as I have been able to learn, Vermont is indebted to Canada for her distin- 
guished race of roadsters, as well as the neighbouring States. They have one dis* 
nnct family, the ' Morgan,'' descended from a little Canadian, famous too for running 
quarter races. This family has been cherished for years, and is as distinguished 
9 * 
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among them as old Aiehy was in Yirffinia. I have some indistiiict lecofleotioii lo 
have seen, years ago, an account of a norse among them got by, or out of a mare by. 
Cock of tbe Rock — Messenger blood again.'* 

It is now in proof that this Morgan breed is descended from a horse that was stoleo 
jrom General de Lancey, importer of Wildair, and there is every reason to belieye 
that tliough he may not have been thorough-bred, he was well steeped in the best 
blood of uie Anglo-American turf-horse. 

While it has been found impracticable to obtain any precise information as to the 
pedigree of some of our very best trotters, in other cases where more is known, they 
are tound to be deep in the blood. — ^Awful, whose performances will be seen in the 
tables annexed, is Known to have been gotten by a thorough-bred *' American boy.*' 
Lady Suffolk is by Engineer, but what Engineer not known. Abdallah, as before 
mentioned, is by Mambnno, and he again, a great trotter, by Messenger; but Dukh" 
man, one of our best trotters, has no known pedigree, though we have some reason 
to think he was by Young Oscar, then at Carlisle. He was taken out of a clay-yard, 
and was transferred to the trotting-turf firom a Pennsylvania waffon-team. — Wood- 
ruff thinks blood does not give wem kneih, or the power to go 3ie long distances ; 
but in this it is believed he must be mistaken. These Canadian or Norman-French 
stallions, small and compact, which on well-formed larse mares give such fine har- 
ness horses, and trotters, are, as before said, deeply inmued with the blood of the 
barb taken from Spain into Normandy. W*e have been told lately by an intelligent 
Englishman, that the infusion of blood into their coach-horses has enabled them to 
lengthen their stages, and in very observable proportion to the degree of blood. 
Finally, as where 3ie blood of the trotter when known, is seen to flow in so many 
instances from a spring of pure blood, is it not fair to infer a similar origin in cases 
where the blood cannot be traced ? especially as the universal experience of all times 
proves that in other paces, the cases have been extremely rare, m which a horse of 
impure blood has been known to keep up a great Jlighi of aneed7 A horse of mixei 
blood may be a great trotter at a long distance, because nis speed at his best is 
greatly behind that of the best speed on the turf; but it would, according to all prin- 
ciples of reasoning, be unreasonable to expect ^at excellence even as a trotter, in 
horses altosether free from the blood which gives foot and wind to the Eastern 
courser. Though we may not be able to trace it, and though in solitary cases a 
horse without it, may possess great speed and lastingness in the trot, from excellent 
accidental conformation, we repeat that the possession of the two, warrants the pre- 
sumption of the third, however obscure the traces, or remote the origin ; — this is our 
theory ! But the action to be cultivated in the racer and the trotter is of itself suffi- 
cient to explain why a racer should not succeed at once on the turf and on the trotting- 
course. AH reflecting and observant men will admit that ^* as there is no royal way 
to mathematics,** so there is but one way for a horse to excell in his business ; and 
with rare exceptions there is but one in which any individual horse can excel.— 
Whatever that business may be, to be perfect in it he should be educated and kept to 
it— ^nd to it only. A iroiting-horse should do nothing but trot. 

As what has been said may promote a disposition to form clubs in order to culti- 
vate more generally and certainly the powers of the trotting horse, with the view of 
practical utility in the business of life, it is deemed well to submit at this point, the 
Rules of the Trotting Club at yew York. The rules which prevail elsewhere are 
essentially the same, or so little variant that the difference is not deemed wordiT of 
notice. 

Rules and Regulations adopted by the New York TVotting Club for the Beacon ana 
Centreville Courses. — September \st, 1841. 

1. — All Matches or Sweepstakes which shall come off over a Course, under the 
jurisdiction of tliis Club, will be governed by these Rules, unless the contrary is 
mutually agreed upon by the parties making such match or stake. 

2. — ^AU Purses, Matches, or Sweepstakes to which the Club or Proprietors contri- 
bute, they shall have the power to postpone, should the weather prove unfavourable 
on the day previously named for the trotting of the same. 
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3«— None but Memben shall be allowed to trot a hone for any limited Puree ^rmt 
by this Asapciation. 

4. — ^HoTsea tndned in the aame stable or owned in part by the same person, shall 
not start for a Parse ; and horses so entered shall forfeit their entrance. A horse 
fitarting alone shall receive but one-half the Purse. Horses deemed by the Tud^ 
not fair trotting horses, shall be ruled off previous to, or distanced at the termination 
of a heat. 

5.:— All entries ahall be made under a seal, inclosing the entrance money, (ten per 
cent, on the Purse,^ and addressed to the Secretary, at such time and place as may 
have been previously designated by advertisement. 

6. — ^Every IVotting horse starting for Match, Purse, or Stake, shall carry 1451bs.— 
if in harness, the weight of the vehicle not to be considered. Pacing horses to be 
allowed 5lbs. ; Wagons to weigh 250lbs. 

7. — ^A distance for mile heats, best three in five, shall be one hundred yards ; for 
one-mile heats, eighty yards, and for every additional mile an additional eighty 
yards. 

8d— The time between heats shall be— for one mile, twenty minutes, and for eveiy 
additional mile, an additional five minutes. 

9.^-There shall be chosen bv the Proprietors of the Course, or Stewards, Three 
Judges, to oreside over a race for Purses, and by them two additional Judges shall be 
appointed for the distance stand ; they may also, durine, or previous to a race, appoint 
Inspectors at any part of the Course, whose report shall be received of any foul nding 
or oiiving. 

10^-^hould a difference of opinion exist between the Judges in the starting stand, 
on any question, a majority shall govern. 

11. — The Jud^ shall order the horses saddled or harnessed, five minutes previous 
to the time appointed for starting, or at the expiration of the time allowed between 
heats. Any naer or driver causing undue detention, after being called up, by making 
false starts or otherwise, the Judges may give the word to start, without reference to 
the aituation of the horse so offending, unless convinced such delay is unavoidable on 
tiie part of the rider or driver; in which case not more than thirty minutes shall be 
consumed in attempts to start. 

12.«-The Pole shall be drawn for by the Judges. The horse winning a heat, shall, 
for the succeeding heat, be entitied to a choice of the track. On coming out on the 
last stretch, each horse shall retain the track first selected ; any horse deviating shall 
be distanced. 

13. — In all oases of dispute, and not provided for by these Rules, the Judges for the 
day will decide finally, in case of a race or match being proved to their satisfacti'm 
to have been made or conducted improperly and dishonestiy, on the part of the prin- 
cipals, they shall have the power to declare all bets void. They shall also nave 
tiie power to mitigate the penalty of a rider or driver's disobeying these rules, by 
giving the next best horse a heat, instead of distancing the person so offending, should 
circumstances justify them in such mitigation. 

14. — ^Riders and drivers shall not be pennitted to start unless dressed in Jockey 
style. 

15. — ^Riders and Drivers shall weigh in the presence of one or more Judges, pre* 
vioue to starting ; and after a heat, are to come up to the starting stand, and not to 
dismount until so ordered by the Judges. Any rider or driver disobeying, shall, on 
weighing, be precluded from the benefit of the weight of his saddle and whip— and 
if not full weight, shall be distanced. 

16. — A rider or driver committing any act which the Judges may deem foul riding 
or driving, shall be distanced. 

n..^^ould any horse break from his trot or pace, and gain by such break, twice 
the distance so gained shall be taken from him on coming out. A horse breaking on 
the score shall not lose the heat by so doing. 

18. — A horse must win two heats to be entitled to the Purse— unless he distance 
all other horses in one heat — A distanced horse in a dead heat shall not start afrain 

19. — A horse not winning one heat in three, shall not start for a fourth heat, unless 
•ucb horse shall have made a dead heat. When a dead heat is made between two 
horses, and if cither had won the heat, tiie race would have been decided, tiiey t%c 
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July shall stait again. Sach hones as aie pievented from staitiiig Vy this Role, snail 

be considered drawn and not distancbd. 

SO.^-If two horses each win a heat, and neither are distanced in the laee, they avs 
equal ; if neither win a heat, and neither distanced, they are equal ; but if one wins 
a heat, and the other does not, the winner of a heat is best, unless he shall be dia> 
tanced subsequently, in which case the other, if not distanced, shall be the best. A 
horse that wins a heat and is distanced, is better than one not making a heat and 
3eing distanced. A horse distanced the second heat, than one distanoed the firs 
beat,&c. 

21. — Horses drawn before the conclusion of a race, shall be eonsidered distanoed 

83. — Horses that forfeit, are the beaten horses, when it is pay or play. 

33. — ^All bets are understood to relate to the Purse, Match, or Stake, if nothing i 
said to the contrary. 

524. — A confirmed bet cannot be let off without mutual consent. If either party be 
absent at the time of trotting, and the money be not staked, the party present may 
declare the bet void, in the presence of the Judges, unless some party will stake the 
money betted for the absentee. , 

35. — ^A bet made on a heat to come, is no bet, if all the horses qualified to start do 
not; unless the bet be between such horses as do start A b^ made after the heat 
is oyer, is void, if the horse bet upon does not start. 

36. — ^The person who bets the odds, has a right to choose tbe horse or iStte field. 
When he has chosen his horse, the field is what starts against him ; but there is nc 
field unless one starts with him. If odds are bet without naming the horses before tlie 
trot is oYw, it must be determined as the odds were at the time of making it. Bets 
made in trotting are not determined till the Purse is won, if the heat is not specified 
at the time of &tting. Bets made between particular horses sre Toid, if neither of 
them be winner, unless specified to the contrary. 

37.-— AU bets made on horses precluded from starting, by (Rule No. 19,) being 
distanced in the race ; or on suck horses against each other, shall be drawn. 

38. — All engagements are void upon the decease of either party, before being d^ 
termined« 

Under the preceding Rules, the following performances have been achieved, 
, according to the official record— the New York Spirit of the Times. 

It may be proper, howeyer, for the due appreciation of the performances included 
in these tables, to make some preliminary remarks upon weighi9 carried by trotting 
horses, and on their eomparatiye speed in harness and under the saddle, Lc, The 
weight carried on the Northern courses, where a majority of our trotting takes place, 
is 145 pounds, without any distinction for a^e or sex ; and the same weight has to 
be earned by the driver, exclusive of the weights of his sulky or match-cart, as by 
the same jockey in the saddle. These match-carts sre of the neatest construction, 
and weigh generally nearly lunety pounds, though they often weigh twenty pounds 
less, and there are one or two which weigh but fifty-three pounds ! But the m&% 
weight to be carried or drawn by a trotietj is much less regarded by the sportsman 
than in the case of the race-horse. On the Hunting Park Course, near Philadelphia, 
the weight was formerly 147 pounds in the saddle, and in harness catch-weights, but 
they have now adopted the New York scale. But in far the greater number of the 
cases below, unless the weight be expressly named, it may be presumed to be from 
145 to 155 pounds. Hiram Woodruff weighs without his saddle 160 pounds. On 
the Beaoon and Centreville Courses, pacers are allowed five pounds, and wagons, in 
distinction from sulkeys or match-carts, must weigh 350 pounds. 

As a matter of course, from the difference of weights carried along by him, the 
trotter generally makes better time under the saddle than in harness, though there 
are some exceptions to this rule. Another consideration has great influence upon 
this difference in time. Under the saddle, the jockey can hug the pole of our oval* 
sh^^d courses more closely than in harness, and thus he actually goes over less 
Ipround. And for an obvious reason the speed of a horse in going ^* round the turns' 
IS more retarded in a sulkey than under the saddle. As before stated, no allowance 
of weights is made for age, and in consequence no note is taken of the age of trotteis 
O official reports of their performances. 
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•9. 



TROTTING AT MILE HEATS. 



Edwin Forrest. . 
Edwin Fomtt. . 

Bunter 

Dutchman 

Dntchmnn 

Normaa LoUe . 

OonAdeiMsa 

Locomotive 

Brooklyn Maid.. 



ffnllyMilkr b. m.. 

Cbarlotte l\enipto . . gr* ln• 



bl.i.. 
bl.f.. 
p.f.. 

b.g.., 
bl.f.. 
bf... 
ch. f.. 
cb. m. 



teddker 
Btrmm. 



•addle. 



barnew. 
uddle. . 



taarueai 
uddle. 



•addle, 
■ukile. 



2.3H-S.33 

8.37— S.36-2.39-3.40 

2.33 

3.3$--3.39- S.35 

SJ6-8J5-S.33-8.33-3.<40. 
S.38-8.36^S.3B-«.a»-8J8 

3.35— S.37- 8.36 

8.38-8.36-2.37 

3.42-8.41—8.40-8.40^-8.40 

2.38 

8.374-8 37-8.40-8.48-8.44 
8.38-8.38-8J»^-8.40 



Geatreville. JL I 

Trenton. N.J 

Hunting Park, Pa.... 
Beacon Courae, N. J. 

Trtaton, N.J 

Do 

Beacon Courae, N. J. 
CeiitreviIle»L.I 



Do. 



Hunting Park, Pa 



TROTTING AT TWO-MILE HEATS. 



LMirSoilbik 

LadySuflblk 

I.adyBoflblk 

Edwin Fnrro^.... 
Bdwia Fomal.... 
D. D. Tompkioa... 

BiptnB 

Ripton 

Duicliinan 

Dutchman 

OoDAdeace 

WaalungtOD 

Dulch«ae 

Battler «... 

Battler 

Don Joan 

Modeaty 

GfeenwtehMaid.. 

Awflil 

Henry 

Topgallant 

Bipton 

Americua 

Oonddence 



g. m.. 


aaddle.. 


g. n.. 


aaddle.. 


6T:: 


barneaa. 


•addle. . 


bi.g.. 


harneaa. 


cb.g.. 


•addle.. 


br.g.. 


harneaa. 


br.g.. 


harneaa. 


b. g... 


aaddle. . 


b. g... 


harneaa. 


b.g... 


harneaa. 


Kit;: 


harnea*. 
barneaa. 


bi g... 


aaddle. . 


b. g... 


aaddle.. 


ch.g.. 


aaddltf. . 


fc-. 


•addle.. 


harneaa. 


b. g... 


aaddle. . 


ch. g.. 


harneaa. 


b.g!.. 


aaddle.. 


br.g.. 


harneaa. 


b. g... 


harneaa. 


b.g... 


barneaa. 



4.S9-&03I 

«.05 

5.10-5.15 

5.05—5.06 

5.17— 5.1 3--5.17 

5.161-5.11 

5.101—5.181 

5.07—515 

5.16-5.00 

511-^.16 

5.161—5. 164-5.10-^16-5.85 

5.184-5.17—5.86 

5.18—5.80 

5.17-5.134 

5.80—5.17—5.40 

517-5.14 

5.85-5.10-5.81 

5.8l>-5.88 

5.88-^814 

5.80-5.88 

5.87-5.10—583 

5j07!-5.1»-5.171 

5.14-5.80 

5144-5.87-5.37 



Centreville, L. I 

fieaaon Oouiae, N. J. 

Centreville. L. 1 

HuntingPark, Pa.. . 

Centrevilie,Ij.T 

Beacon Courae, N. J. 
Uu>»ting Park, Pa — 
Beai on Courae, N. J. 

CenUaTiUtt,L.L 

Do 

Do 

BaaooB Gouiae, N. J. 

Do. 
Centre ville,L.L 

Do. 

Beacon Ooaraa, N. J. 

Do 

OBntnville,L.I 

Do 

Hunting Park, Pa.... 
Beacon Courae, N. J. 
Centreville, L. L 



May, 1834 
Spring, 1834. 
Pali, 18301 
July, 1830. 
Sept. 1836. 
June, 1836. 
June, 1841 
(>ct. 1837. 

May, 184L 
Nov. 1833. 
Nov. 1834. 



Sept. 1840. 
July, 1641. 
May. 1848. 

May, 1840L 
Oct. 1838b 
Oct. 1837. 
May, 1841 
May, 1848. 
April, 18301 
Oct. 1830. 
May, 184L 
Sbpt. 184D. 
May. 1841. 
Oct. 1838. 
July, 1838. 
Oct. 1830. 
Sept. 1835. 
Jvne, 1888. 
Oct. 1838. 
Oct. 1830. 
Oct. 1831. 
May. 184ft. 
Sept. 1848. 
July, 1848. 



Bnt the noat extraordinary performance ia yet to be reoohled. We ahonid have omitted it, aa being 

Etepa apocbrypbal, had it not been well avouched to ua by a raapectaUe looker-on. who may b§ 
ieved— aa followa : Z>. ^ryan*« l*^ S^att and il(/la—dMiM«-ikaniaM— Hunting Park— 31at May, 18494 
two milea in 5.101! 



TROTTING AT THREE-MILE HEATS. 



DDtelnsan. 



Dtitchman 

Dutchman 

LadySuflblk 

Cnlumbua 

Aaron Burr 

Battler 

Screwdriver 

D. D. Tompkina... 
Lady Warrington. 

Cblumbua 

Lady Victory 

Screwdriver 

Topnallaat 

flir Peter 

Sir Peter 

Whalebone 

Shakapeara 

Betay Baker 

Cato 

Ripton 

Bipton 



b.g... 


aaddle . 


b. g... 


harneaa. 


b.g... 


aaddle. . 


b. ;... 


aaddle.. 


l\t^ 


aaddle. . 


aaddle.. 


b.g... 


harneaa. 


b. g... 


aaddle.. 


b. g... 


aaddle.. 


ch.V. 


•addle. . 


cli.m.. 


•addle.. 


b. g... 


aaddle.. 


ch.m.. 


harnefa. 


ch.g.. 


harneaa. 


b. g... 


•addle.. 


b. g... 


barneaa. 


b. g... 


harneaa. 




harneaa. 


b. g... 


aaddle.. 


br.m.. 


aaddle.. 


bl. h.. 


harneaa. 


br.ir... 


harneaa. 


ibr.g.. 


harneaa. 



7.334 

7.41 

7.544-7.50-a08-8.844 • 

7.51-7.51... 

7.404—7.56 

&0e-8.05 

8.034-8.0»-«.0&-&16 . . 

ail— 8.17 

8.08-8.10 

a07 

ao5-ai7-aio 

7.58-a07 

an 

ai8-a38 

8.83-a06~«Ll7 

8.a8-a]9 

ai7-ai3 

818 

ai6 

8.16 

8.0»-8.18 

8.00-7.564 

ao3-ao4 



Beacon Ooone, N. J. 

Do. 

Do. 
HttntinaPark,Pa.... 

Centra ville,L. I...*'. 
Beacon Courae, N. J. 

Philadelphia. Pa 

HoatincPark, Pa.... 

Trenton, N.J 

HuntingPark, Pa.... 

Centreville, L. I 

HuntingPark. Pa.... 
Centreville, L. L 

Do. 

Do 



Centreville, L. I 

Beacoa Courae, N.J. 
Do. 



TROTTING AT FOUR-MILE HEATS, 



Dutchman 

LadyBaflblk 

UidySuflblk 

Sir Petpr 

BUea Thompaon . 



b.g... 


aaddle.. 


gr. m.. 


aaddle.. 


D. g... 


aaddle.. 


barneaa. 


b.m... 


aaddle . 



11.10-10.51 I Centreville, L. L 

11.15—11.58 Do 

11.23^11.34 Cambridge. Maaa..... 

11.83—11.87 Hunting Park. Pa.... 

11.55-11.33 1 BeacoQ Coune. N.J. 

H 



Aug. 1890. 
July, 1830. 
Oct.l83& 
May. 18M. 
May. 1841. 
May, 1834. 
June, 1841. 
Oct.l83& 
About 1817. 
May. 183a 
Nov. 1836. 
June, 1634. 
June, 1831 
Oct.l83SL 
Oct. 1829. 
Oct. 1»8F. 
Oct. 188SI. 



May, lasi 
Aug. 1848. 
OaU184B. 



May, 183b 
June, IMa 
Nov. 1830. 
Oct 1820 
May,lB4S 
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THE HORSE. 



BEST PACING IN AMERICA ON RECORD, 



Drover^ ... . 
Tbp Sawyer... 
Oneida Chief. . 

Volcano 

Billy 

Oneida Chief. . 
Oneida Chief. . 
Oneida Chief. . 
Bonny Boy.... 
0tranger 



SMidteor 


DltfanM. 


saddlA. . 


1 mile. 


•addle.. 


1 do. 


saddle : 


1 do. 


raddle.. 


1 do. 


Mddle. . 


1 do. 


■addle. . 


2 miles 


■addle . 


3 do. 


harnecB. 


3 do. 


■addle. . 


2 do. 


saddle. . 


3 do. 



Tin 



2.30-8.31-2.28 

2.31 

2.34->-2.33— 2.31 

2.39-2.31|-2.34i-8.38i . 

2.32 

5.14-^ 09i 

7.50-«.04 

8.17-«.90t 

5.06-j;.07i 

5.10-5.16 



Cmiw. 


D«li^ 


Beacon Course, N. J. 


Oct. 1839. 


Centreville, L. I 


Oct.lBSS. 


Harlaero,N Y 


Oct. 1835. 


Beacon Ooiine, N. J. 


June, 1841 


Do. 


July, 1841. 


Do. 


June, 1838 


Do. 


Nov. 1841. 


Do. 


June, 1840. 


Centreville, L. I. 


Sept. 1829. 


Do 


Oct.l8aft. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES OF EXTRAORDINARY PERFORM- 
ANCES OF AMERICAN TROTTERS. 

On the 2 let of October, 1841, a match came off on the Centreville Course, L. I.« 
for $5500, fiye-mUe heats, between JimerieuSf a bay geldinff, and Ladj Suffolk, bo 
often named in the preceding tables. Americus won in two heats, and in the follow- 
ing time, believed to be the best on record : 

8CC0ND BCAT. 

Time of first mile 2.51 

" ** second " 2.50 

" ** third " 2.46 



FIRST HBAT. 

Time of first mile 2.544 

** " second «' 2.50} 

" " third *^ 2.46 

•* ** fourth " 2.424 

" «* fifth ♦• 2.44} 

Time of first heat 13.58 



" fourth 
" fifth 



.2.47 
.2.44} 



Time of second heat 13.58J 

ThjpgallarU, by Hambletonian, trotted in harness 12 miles in 38 minutes. — See 
Turf iSspster, vol. 1. p. 124. 

Ten miles have been repeatedly trotted in America within two or three seconds of 
thirty minutes. 

A roan mare called Yankee Sal trotted, as has been stated without contradiction, in 
a match against time, on the Course at Providence, R. I., which was at the time 
heavy and deep, fifteen miles and a half in 48m., 43s. — a rate of speed so pro- 
digious under the a'rcumaianees, that we have often suspected there may have been an 
error as to the time. 

Lady Kate^ a bay mare, 15 hands high, trotted on the Canton Course near Balti- 
more 16 miles in 56m. ISs., and the reporter adds ''she could have done seventeen 
with ease^ 

In October, 1831, Jerry performed 17 miles on the Centreville Course, L. I., in 58 
minutes under the saddle. 

In September, 1839, Tom Thumbs an American horse, was driven in England 16} 
miles in 56m. 45s. We shall have more to say of tliis phenomenon, when we coma 
to his performance of 100 miles. 

In 1836, the grey gelding Mottnt Holly was backed at $1000 to $500, to trot twenty 
miles within the hour. The attempt was made on the 10th of October, on the Hunt- 
ing Park Course, Pa., but failed. He performed 17 miles in 53m. 188., without the 
least distress. He was miserably jockeyed for the first five miles, doing no one of 
them in less than five minutes. 

Pelhamy a large bay gelding, in a match to go 16 mUes within the hour, performed 
that distance without any training in 58m. 28s. He went in harness seven miles in 
26m. 29s., when, the sulkey being badly constructed, he was taken out and saddled, 
and mounted by Wallace (riding 160lbs. without his saddle) and won his match. 

Paul Pry, a bay gelding, was backed to perform 17J miles within the hour, undei 
the saddle. On the 9th of November, 1833, on the Union Course, L. I., he won the 
match, performinff 18 miles in 58m. 62s. Hiram Woodruff, weighing tiien 138lbsr, 

i'ockeyed him. raul Pry was nine years old, bred on Long Island, and got bj 
fount Holly, dam by Hambletonian. 
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In 1631, Chaneelior, a grey gelding, ridden by a email boy, perform^ 33 indee on 
tbe Hunting Park Coune, Pa., in 1 hour, 58m. 31b. Tlie last mile, to eaire a bet, 
was trotted in 3m. 7b. 

In October of the same year, George Woodruff drove Whaiehom on the eame 
Conrae, the same diatance in 1 hour, 58m. 58. He commenced the match in a light 
sulkey, which broke down on the Uth mile, and was replaced by one much heavier. 
This Course is fifty feet more than a mile in the saddle track, and much more than 
that in the hamess track. 

On the 11th of September, 1839, Mr. McMann*8 bay mare, Empreu^ on the Beacon 
Course, in a match against time, $600 a side, performed in harness 33 miles in 1 
hour, 58m. 558. 

The American horse RaitUr was ridden by Mr. Oebaldistone in England, in a 
match against Drivery 34 miles in 3 hours, 18m. 568.-«Mr. Osbaldistone rode 125 
Ibs^ ; Rattler was 15| hands high. 

In July, 1835, Bltuk Joke was driven in a match against time, on the Course at 
Providence, R. I., 50 miles in 3 hours, 578. 

A gray roadster is reported to have performed the same distance on the Hunting 
Park Course, Pa., in 3 hours, 40m. It was a private match. 

A grey mare, Mackief, by Mount Holly, out of a Messenger mare, 8 years old, in 
July, 1837, performed about 844miles in 8 hours, 30m. in hamess, on the road from 
Jersey City to Philadelphia. The owner would not allow a whip to be used. The 
day was excessively warm, and the mare lost her match (to periorm 90 miles in 10 
hours) through the stupidity of a groom who dashed a pail of water over her with a 
view of coolinff her. ^ 

Tbia 7!^m0, before mentioned, performed on 2d February, 1839, on Sunbary 
Common, England, 100 miles in 10 hours, 7m. in harness. He was driven by 
William Haggerty (weiring over 140 lbs.) in a match-cart weighing 108 lbs. This 
performance, so extraordmary, demands more than a passing notice, and we accord- 
:ngly abridge from an English paper the following description: 

Tom Thumb was brought from beyond the Missouri, and is reported to have been 
an Indian pony, caught wud and tamed. Others again, allowing him to have been thus 
domesticated, think him to have been not the full-bred wild horse of the Western 
prairies, but to have had some cross of higher and purer blood. But too little is 
known of his breeding, savinp- his western origin, to justify any satisfactoiy specu- 
lation. 

His hei^t was 14^ hands, and his appearance, when standing still, rough and 
uncouth. From his birth, he had never been shorn of a hair. He was an animal of 
lemarkable hardihood, a hearty feeder, and though accustomed to rough usaffe, was 
free from vice, playful and good-tempered. He was eleven years old when he per- 
form^ his match, and had never had a day's illness. At full speed his action was 
particularly beautiful — he threw his fore-legs well out, and brought up his quarters 
in ffood style ; he trotted 8<}uare, though rather wide behind, and low. He was driven 
wiSiout a bearing rein, which is going out of use in England, and simply with a 
snafSe-bit and martingale. He pulled extremely hard — his head being, in conse- 
quence, well up and close to his neck, and his mouth wide open. He did his work 
with great ease to himself, and at 11 miles the hour, seemed to be only playing, 
while horses accompanying laboured hard. 

The whole time allowed for refreshments during his great performance, amounted to 
but 37 minutes, including taking out and putting to the cart, taking off and putting on 
ihe harness, feeding, rubbing down and stalling. The day before and the day ailer the 
match, he walked full twenty miles. His jockey provided himself with a whip, but 
made no use of it in driving him ; a slight kick on the hind-quarters was quite suffi- 
cient to increase his speed when necessary. 

In February, 1828, a pair of horses trotted against time 100 miles on the Jamaica 
turnpike, on Long Island, and won in 11 hours, 54m. 

But in June, 1834, a pair of horses belonging to Mr. Theal, trotted that distance in 
hamess on the Centreville Course, within 10 hours, and immediately after Mr. B— 
offered to bet $5500 that he would produce a pair of horses that could trot 110 miles 
in hamess within the same time ! — ^The bet was taken, but afterwards abandoned by 
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the backers of time, who paid forfeit— Another genileiiiaii offBied to prodiiee for a 
wager a pair of horses diat should trot 100 miles in nine hours in harness, but no 
Oiie would back time against the performance. 

Having thus gone through with these numerous details, let us dwell for a momeni 
upon some of the most extraordinary performances noted in the tables. Probably the 
most remarkable trotting performance on record is Dutchman's match a^nst time. 
But we will first dye the report of his match with Rattler, which we compile from 
the '.» Spirit of the Times." 

EXTRAORDINARY TROTTING MATCH. 

A TROTTme MATCH, foT ^1000 a-side, Three mile heats, ander the saddle, came off 
on Saturday,Ocl. 6, 1888, at 4 o'clock, over the Beacon Course, opposite this city. Th« 
annals of the turf furnish no parallel to it; every foot of the ground was severely con- 
tested, and the time made is by far the best on record. 

Dutchman and RattUr were the contending horses; the first is a handsome baf 
l^elding, of great size and substance, about 16 hands high; he is what is termed ^ a 
meaty horse," and looks, when in fine condition, like an ordinary roadster in <* ^oed 
order." He was trained for the match and ridden by Hibam WooDRnFF. Rattler is' 
a brown gelding, of about 15^ hands, and ** a rum *un to look at;" he was drawn very 
fine, though one of those that seldom carry an ounce of superfluous flesh; we hear that 
his feed of late has seldom exceeded six quarts per day, while Dutchman's has beea 
between twelve and sixteen. Rattler was trained and ridden by Wiluam Whbbi«av« 
His style of going is superior to Dutchman's; he spreads himself well, and strikes oat 
clear and even. Dutchman does ifot appear to have perfect command of his hind legs : 
instead of throwing them forward, he raises them so high as to throw up his rump, and 
consequently falls short in his stride. The main dependence of his backers was based 
upon bis game ; and a gentleman who **put on the pot" to a heavy amount on Rattler, 
offered 2 to 1 on Dutchman before the start, provided the heats were broken. 

The odds before the horses came upon the track were 5 to 4 on Dutchman ; after the 
riders were up, 5 to 8 was current, and at length 2 to 1. As they were ridden up and 
down in front of the stand previous to starting, both appeared to be in superb conditioA« 
and to have their action perfecti v. The track was so hard and smooth that the naik 
in the shoes of the horses could be seen every step they made. A great many bets 
were made on time ; even bets were made that it would be better than any on record. 
To determine what the best time on record was, it was shown that in 1883, Colwnbua 
trotted a three mile heat, under the saddle, over the Honting Park Course, Philadel- 

Shia, in 7:57}, — but to prevent any dispute about the fractions of a second, 7:58 was 
eclared to be the best time made. On the 10th of October, 18d7, Daniel D. Tomf- 
kins, in a match, literally vs. the world, beat Rattler, over the Centreville Course* m 
7:59-— 8:09, three mile heats, under the saddle. Both Dutchman and Rattler a^e 
owned by gentlemen of this city ; the latter was ridden without a spur. 

The Race. — Rattler drew the track, but resigned it to Dutchman on the first 

guarter; he came in front on the backside, and at the hal^mile post led by two lengths; 
e soon after broke up, when Dutchman headed him and led past the stand (2:42) 
round to the straight stretch on the backside, where the ground being descending, and 
more favourable to him. Rattler passed. Dutohman waited upon him, close up, tc 
near the three-quarter mile post, where Rattler shook him o^ and led past the stand 
(2:38) by four lengths; keeping up his rate, he led down the backside and round th 
turn to the straight stretch in front, where Hiram caught Dutchman by the head, and 
laid in the spurs up to the gafli*; the brush home was tremendous, but Rattler won by 
nearly a length, trotting the Sd mile in 2:34}, and the heat in 7:544. 

Second heat, — Dutchman broke at starting, and 2 to 1 was offered against him. 
Down the backside the horses were lapped all the way ; on the ascending ground, 
within about ten rods of the half-mile post, Dutchman gained a little, and canrie first to 
the stand (2:37). He drew out two lengths ahead round the 1st turn on the 2d mile, 
but Rattler gallantly ehallenged him down the backside and lapped him; at the half^ 
mile post Dutchman was again clear, but by a desperate eflbrt Rattler lapped him 
when they got into straight work in front, and thus they came to the stand (2:33). 
Go the backside Rattler, as usual, drew out clear, but for an instant only ; the spun 
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were well laid into D., tnd the straggle was desperate ; Dutchman hung upon Rattler** 
quarter, and gradually gained to the half-miie post, when they were locked as perfectly 
as if in double harness. The contest was almost too much for Rattler, who skipped 
asveral times, and was only prevented from breaking by Bill's holding him up. They 
oame up the quarter stretch at an immense pace, but opposite the tour mile distance 
stand, Rattler unfortunately brok» up, when nearly a lengin ahead, and Dutchman 
won the heat by six or eight lengths. When Rattler skip^, Wheelan should have- 
taken him in hand, but be was so much ahead, and so near home, (within 180 **ards,) 
that under the intense excitement of the moment, he neglected doing so ; had he done 
80, however, at the rate Dutchman was going he would probably have won by a few 
feet, for Rattler could not have made up any lee-way, caused by pulling him up; 
nothing but his breaking lost him the heat. The instant Rattler broke, Hiram pullnl 
up Dutchman, and he would have walked out had not the people in the stand called 
out to him to "come on.** The last mile wan performed in S^40, and the heat in 7:50; 
had Dutchman kept up his stroke, the time of the heat would have been 7:48. 

Third heat. — Dutohman went off with a fine stride (2 to 1 offered oo him) and led 
about half-way down the backside, when Rattler caught him ; at the half mile post 
they were locked, and thus they can^; to the stand (in 2:42) ; they made the turn in 
the same position, and nothing but repeated injunctions from the Judjores to keep silent, 
prevented cheers from the stands that would have made the welkin ring; it was a 
beautiful sight ; both were going, D. under the spur, at a flight of speed, neck and 
neck ; half-way down the backside, Rattler got almost clear, but Dutohman soon afler 
lapped, and when they came to the stand (2:38^) was half a length ahead. When 
they got into straight work on the backside. Rattler again collared him, and they went 
locked to near the half mile post, when Dutchman once more got in front, Wheelan 
having taken Rattler in hand ibr a brush up the straight side. This he made soon 
after ; they were lapped as they swung round the turn, and the struggle that ensued 
revived recollections of Baacombe and Pont'Boy. Profound silence was preserved oq 
the stand, that neither horse might be excited or frightened into a break, and the 
iDlereat of the scene was so great, that each of the spectators seemed to bold his breath 
as the horses neared the stand ; it was a brush to the end, Dutohman coming out a 
throatiatch in front, caused by Hiram's giving up his pull, and giving him a push d la 
Chifi^ey, which made him clearly the winner by a foot The excited feelings of the 
erowd m the stand coakl no longer be repressed, but burst out in a tumultuous sheer 
that might have been heard three miles off. The last mile was done in 2:41^, and 
the heat in 8:03. The Judges, after some discussion, pronounced it a dead heat. 

Cheat od4|^ were now offered on Dutohman, though he exhibited more ^ signals of 
distress** than Rattler; his trainer, however, informed us that he *«hung out*' these 
aftef taking his ordinary exercise ; <* it was a way he had,** rather than any severe 
exertion which produced them. Both sweated freely, and came to the post a fourth 
time ''about as ^ood as new.** The performance of the match commenced at 4 
oVlock ; it was six, and almost dark, when they started on the 

Fmaik heat — Dutohman led off from the score to half-way down the backside, by 
thiee lengths; Rattler, however, lapped him at the half mile post, but Dutchman 
eooo after drew out in front again ; Hiram kept him at bis work from this point to the 
finish, and Rattler never got up to him afterwards, that we could see, for it was now 
so dark, neither horse nor rider could be distinguished ; Rattler subsequently fell off in 
his stride, and was finallv beaten handily by six lengths, after as game and honest a 
nee as we ever saw, and by far the best, in point of time, on record. 

As a matter of reference, we give the time of each mile of this great performance: 
Satvrdat, Oct 6, 168a — Beacon Cour$e, N, J. — Mateh, $1000 a side, under the 
Saddle ; weight 145 lbs. on each. Three mile heats. 

Mr. E. M.'shT.g. JDutcAimin Hiram Woodruff, 2 10 1 

Messrs. V. & M.*s b. g. «fl«fer Wm. Wheelan,.. 12 2 

1st mile 2:42 ..1st mile 2:87. .1st mile 2:42 ..1st mile... .2:58 

2d mile 2:88 ..2d mile 2:88. .2d mile 2:38^.. 2d mile... .2:43 

3d mile 2:34^.. 3d mile 2:40.. 3d mile 2:4l|..3d mile.... 2:48^ 

Firtt heat.,.. 7^ . . 8eamd heat . .IM. . Third heat., i^ . . F&arth heat . ^24) 
6 
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From the above it will be seen that the average time of the 2d heat was 2:96 and 
two-thirds of a second per mile, and that of the four heats 2:40 and five-sixths of s 
second. 

A great number of people were assembled to witness the match, and we were struck 
with the number of gentlemen in attendance. Every one seemed delighted, and as 
they will no doubt be induced to turn out on any similar occasion, the match cannot 
fail to exercise a salutary and beneficial influence upon our '* Associations for the 
Improvement of Road Horses." In closing our account, we most not omit to speak 
of the admirable condition in which Woodruff and Wheelan brought their horses to 
the post; they jockeyed them, too, *Mike a knife,*' displaying the most consummate 
skill and judgment; a superior exhibition of horsemanship has not been seen here 
since the day Purdy stripped to throw a leg over the saddle of old Edipse, 

From the same paper we compile a report of the match against time which came 
off in the following year, 1839. 

This match, for (j^lOOO a side, vs. time, was made on the 11th July, on the evening 
of the day on which Dutchman beat Awful, three-mile heats, in harness, in a match 
of $5000 vs. 92500. The backers of time staked their money against Dutchman's 
trotting three miles in 7:49. He was allowed to perform the match in harness or 
under the saddle — to make two trials if necessary, and to have two hours intermiasKA 
between them ; the match was appointed to come off on the 1st day of August, pro- 
vided the weather and track were unexceptionable ; weight according to the ruiea of 
the course, or 145 lbs. 

Fortunately the track was in pretty good order, though dusty ; the weather all day 
had been excessively warm, but as the match came off late in the afternoon, the air 
was cooler and more bracing. After being walked for some time up and down in 
front of the stand in his match cart, with his hood and sheet on, he was taken out of 
harness and groomed ; at a ({uarter to seven o'clock, was led to the judges' stand ; 
and Hiram Woodruff, commg out of the weighing-room, threw his leg over the 
saddle. A fine thorough-bred grey mare was also mounted at the same time by Isaac 
Woodruff to keep him company, and at a steady racing pace. The Judge and the 
two official Timers now selected a third, who havmg taken his place in their stand, the 
horses were called up. Dutchman was the favourite at odds. 

The race, — At precisely 10 minutes to 7 o'clock the signal was given, and Dutch- 
man went off with a long, clean stroke, that kept the mare up to three parts racing 
speed ; Dutchman went to the quarter mile post in 40 seconds, and did the 1st half 
mile in 1:17^ ; the mare was not allowed to pass him, but was kept well up ; in com- 
ing down the quarter-stretch Dutchman pulled to the mare, doing the 1st mile in 2:94^. 
At the stand niram told her rider to **go ahng" and as she locked him, old Dutch- 
man, like a trump as he is, made a tremendous burst, doing the Ist quarter of the 2d 
mile in 88 seconds, and the half mile in 1:15. Going down the backside Hiram bade 
Isaac ** let the mare out,^* and so immense was Dutchman's rate for a few hundred 
vards, that it seemed as if the mare could not have passed had she tried. From the 
half mile post to the stand there was no faltering, and but little falling off in the pace, 
the mile being done in 2:28— the best time on record. Dutchman was kept at his 
work from the stand, and came to the quarter mile post on the Sd mile in 39 seconds, 
and to the half mile post in 1:16, which showed a falling off but of a second from the 
time of the prevk>u8 Ist quarter and 1st half mile. Hiram feeling confident now that 
ne had won the match, and all bets against time, came home at an easier pace, finish- 
ing the third and last mile in 2:90, having performed the last two miles in 4:56, and 
the heat in 7:d2j — being sixteen and a hair seconds inside of his time. 

Dutchman, in this match, has made the best time on record, at one, two, and three 
miles. He was in superb condition, and never broke up from the start to the end , 
we need hardly add, he was jockeyed most admirably. We add, for convenieice of 
reference, a summary of this wonderful performance :-— 

Thursday, Aug. 1, 1839— Match, ClOOO a side, Dutchman vs. Time — Three miles 
in 7:49, in harness or under the saddle; weight 145 lbs. 

Won by Messrs. ^'s b. g. Dutchman. . . .ridden by Hiram Woodruff, as follows ."» 

. First mile, 2:34^— Second, 2:26— Third, 2:30— Time of the three miles, 7M^ 
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We will condade the details of fast trotting with the peribitDanoee of the ejrtra^ 
rdioary aniinals in the current year, 
at the distance of two miles in harness. 



fvdinary animals in the current year. They are, it will be seen, the best on recoid 
3 dis 



TROTTING ON THE BEACON COURSE. 

Satur]>a7» May 7. — Purse $300, of which $50 to go to the seeond best horse in ths 
race. Two-mile heats, in harness. 

Hiram Woodruff's br. g. liipion H. Woodruff 1 1 

D. Bryan's sr, m. Ladt/ Suffoik d 2 

Wm. Wheelan's b. g. Confidence 3 8 

Time, 5:10^—5:12^. 

This was the ^reat event. As they were driven up and down in front of the stand 
previous to starting, they all appeared to be in superb condition, and to have their 
action perfectly. Confidence had the call in betting. Ripton drew the track, Confi- 
dence second, and the Lady outside. After two or three false starts they got off 
well together, but on making the first turn Confidence broke. Ripton drew out two 
lengths ahead around the first turn, the Lady close up. Confidence soon got into his 
won again, made up his lost ground, and taking the inside down the back stretch, he 
soon drew out in front They all swung into the straight side well together, coming 
up the quarter stretch at an immense pace. Confidence passin? the Edges' stand a 
little ahead, Ripton close upon his wheel, making the first mile in 2:34. As they 
swang around the turn, into the back stretch in the second mile, Ripton gallantly 
challenged him down the backside at a flight of speed, neck and neck; at the half 
mile post Ripton drew out a length in front. Confidence subseouently fell off in his 
stride, but the Lady taking up the running the remaining part of the heat, made Rip* 
ton come home in 2:36^. 

Seeond Heat. — ^They all came up to the scratch for mischief. Confidence broke 
again on the turn, Ripton taking the lead for the first quarter, and then resi^ng it to 
the Lady, who kept it, passing the Judges' stand about a length ahead, Ripton well 
ap, and Confidence considerably in the rear. As they entered the back stretch, Hiram 
made play for the lead, and the Lady having broke, he soon took it, closely followed 
by the mare. On making the turn for the straight side home, Ripton made a skip, and 
lost about two lengths ; the mare came up and took the track on tiie inside, and got 
about a length ah^, but Hiram soon got Ripton into his work again, and caught the 
mare near £e draw gate, passed her, and won the heat in 5:12^ ! 

CENTREVILLE (L. I.) TROTTING COURSE. 

Tuesday, May 10, 1842. — ^Purse $300. Two-mile heats, in harness. 

D. Brran's gr. m. Lady Suffolk Owner 1 1 

H. Woodruff's br. g. Bipton 2 2 

Time, 6:10—5:16. 

Wonders will never cease— the grey mare has proved the better horse, and no mis- 
take. No longer ago than last Saturday, Ripton popt it to the mare and Confidence 
over the Beacon Course in the quick time of 5:10^--5:12^. 

On the present occasion Ripton was the favourite at 100 to 70. At the start they 
went off well together at the top of their rate, making play from the score ; on reach- 
ing the first tarn Ripton broke, and the mare took the lead by several lengths, going 
finely. Hiram made several efforts to make up his loss, but all was of no avail, the 
mare kept snagly to her work, and led throughout the heat, making the quick time of 
5:10. 

Seeond Heat, — ^They both cooled off well, and came up ripe for mischief. They got 
off well together at a flight of speed ; Ripton broke, as usual, on the first turn, and 
lost several lengths, the mare taking the lead. Hiram got Ripton %nugly to his work 
again, and caught the mare in the last quarter of the first mile, both onmrng down the 
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stmigfat Bide at a tremendoas ffight of speed ; on making the turn Ripton broke, and 
lost about fifty yards, and before the mare got out Hiram made up his lost ground, 
lapt the mare coming down the quarter stretch, but was unabie to win the heat, fov 
Hiram had taken the kink out of his horse to make up the lost ground. Riptton was 
very restless, and broke several times during each heat. 

Same t) ay.— -Sweepstakes of $50 each. Mile heats, in harness. 

Henry Jones* gr. g. Orey Eagle IT. JUma 1 I 

Ms. Bennett's b. g. Game Chicken 3 9 

Time, 2:56—3:56. 
Thitrsday, May 12.— Purse $ ' ■ . Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 

Hiram Woodruff's bl. g. Brandywine H, Woodruff 1 1 

Wm. Wlieelan's gr. g. Fourth of July dist 

N. CanolPs gr. m. jSantz dist. 

Mr. CaxU's b. m. Belaey Baker disl 

Time, 2:36. 
Fourth of July was the {aronrite at 3 to 1 at the start Brandy wine took die lead, 
and distanced the field the first heat. ^ 

Friday, May 13.— Match for $200, to which the proprietor will add a purse of $50. 
Two-mile heats, under the saddle. 

Wm. Wheelan^s ch* m. Brooklyn Maid Owner 1 1 

A. Conklin's b. g. Homer S 2 

Time, 5.16—5:23. 
Brooklyn Maid won both heats with ease. 

Samv DAY^^Purse $— ^ Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 

C. Carll's Pocahonlae I 1 1 

J. M. McMann's John Jinderton 3 3 2 

Time, 2:504— 2:49— 3:50J. 
It is not a little singular, that within three weeks after the last mentioned perform- 
ance, the same paper should have to report another trial between these horses, more 
extraordinary than either of the previous ones, and which restores to Ripton his su- 
premacy. 

TROTTING ON THE HUNTING PARK COURSE. 

On Tuesday last a splendid trot came off over the Hunting Park Course, two-mile 
heats, between Ripton and Lady Suffolk, in which they made the best time on record 
at this distance, in harness. Hiram Woodruff on Ripton won the last heat by six 
inches only ! 

Hiram Woodruff's br. g. BipUm Otvner 13 1 

David Bryan's gr. m. £iady Suffolk 3 1 9 

Time, 6:07-^:15—6:17. 

The following table has been made with care, and we should despair of ooDunand* 
ing the attention of the reader to the ^neral subject, who will not consider it worthy 
of insertion. It will be seen that wmle in this list of about thirty great parformerSt 
not one is over 16 hands, only two are under 15. 

HEIGHT OP TROTTING HORSES. 

The annexed list gives the height of many celebrated horses, estimaied only, but by 
two most experienced men, one of whom had groomed or ridden almost every one 
named, and tne other la an old amateur, who has the quickest eye for a horse, and 
who rode after most of those named, and has seen them all repeatedly. Of the 
thirty in the list, they differed only about eight, and of these only by one inch, save 
in a single case. In the eight cases we have given the estimate of the jockey who 
had «^«*aen or driven them, and have firreat faith in its accuracv. 
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Dutchman 

Lady Suffolk 

Colombiia 

Aaron Burr 

Rattler (the latest).. 
Screwdriver (old) . . . 
Do. (latest). 

D. D.Tompkins 

Lady Warrington. . . 

Lady Victory 

Topgallant 

Sir Peter 

Whalebone 

Shakspeare 

Betsy Baker 



handB 


incbt. 
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16 
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15 
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15 
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15 
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15 
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15 
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15 


3 


15 


3 



Nan 



Cato 

Edwin Forrest . . . . 

Burster 

Norman Leslie . . . . 
Confidence (latest) . 

Locomotive 

Sally Miller 

Charlotte Temple.. 

Washington 

Modesty 

Greenwich Maid . . . 

Awful 

Henry 

Paul Pry 



16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
16 
14 
15 
15 
15 
16 



The acknowledged superiority of the performances of the American over English 
trotters, or to speak with more precise accuracy, extraordinary performances in a 
greater number of cases, has been already attributed to superior skill in trainings but 
on that we must not be understood as laying so much stress, as upon superior jockey^ 
ship in this particular department; for the training of ike trotting horae^ so far as we 
can learn, requires no considerable skill, save as it is connected with the skill of the 
jockey who usually acts in both capacities. For training, ^e whole code is said to 
consist of three words — air, exercise, and food. The work given him in training is 
severe according to his constitution, and consists in walking him from twelve to 
twenty miles daily, and giving him <* sharp work" three or four times a week. This 
•* sharp work" is usually a distance of two miles, or sometunes three. The horse is 
not put to his speed this entire distance, but taught to rouse himself at intervals, at 
the call of his jockey, who encourages him and brings out his utmost capacity by Jum 
oofce, not less scarcely than by the usual persuasion of whip and spur. This feature 
of trotting jockey ship is peculiar and not a little amusing. The jockey is continually 
talking or rather errowlin? to his horse, and at times he bursts out into shouts and 
yella, that would be terrific if not so ludicrous. The object would appear to be two- 
fold— -first, to encourage his horse to the utmost possible exertion of lus powers when 
called upon, and again, so to accustom him to this harsh shouting, that he may not 
break up when he hears it from the opposing iockey — ^for it is deemed not unsports* 
manlike for one jockey to break up the pace of ano&er^s nag by thus actually fright- 
ening him. Many a victory has Hiram Woodruff won by thus rousing his own horse 
and creaking up his opponent's on the last quarter, lliese two-mile drives are not 
repeated as is usual in training the race-horse. Nor is the work of the trotter given 
at intervals so regular as in the case of the other, nor is he kept in such habitual 
quiet ; the trainer consults his own convenience to a great degree as to the time when 
he will give his nag exercise, and he never hesitates about taling him out and show- 
inv him at any hour. 

in other respects too, the treatment of the trotting-horse differs from that of the 
more high-brea racer. Less delicate in constitution and form, he is less delicately 
fed and groomed. Allowed to eat when and what they please, trotting horses are 
groomed with much the same care as well-ke];>t town coach-horses, or perhaps the 
English hunter. In the two grand points of keeping them in robust health and^ving 
them hard work enough, the training of the trotter and the racer is identical. But for 
the trotter from six to eight weeks' training is deemed sufficient We are inclined to 
believe that very much of the superiority of the American trotter and roadster is 
attributable to the skill of the jockey. Our mode of driving them differs essentially 
from the English, and though neither easy nor elegant, it succeeds admirably in de- 
veloping the capabilities of a horse at this pace. The case already cited of Wheelan 
and &e norse Alexander in England, is in point, and it is practically illustrated every 
6* I 
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ivy in New York, many English residents of which city are trotting amateurs; difty 
one and all, after a little experience, adopt the Yankee mode of driving. 

It has long been a question exciting much interest, whether twenty miles has been, 
or can be, trotted in one hour. There is no record of any such performance, although 
there hwe been many attempts to do it. But men of great judgment and long ex- 
perience, are so fully confident of the ability of our horses to go that distance at the 
required rate, that large odds would be laid that it can be done. The difficulty is to 
find an individual who will at this day back him to an adequate amount; for it will 
readily occur that a horse that can accomplish the feat must be of great value, and 
the risk of injury to him is of course very considerable. It is believed that $10,000 to 
$5,000 would readily be laid that Dutciunan can do it, and probably Americus would 
be backed at less odds likewise to do it. The trottin? amateurs in New York pro- 
fess to entertain no doubt at all upon the subject, and it is believed they have suffi- 
cient reason for the opinion. 

Here, most patient reader, we close tiiese our remarks, preliminary to what we 
may fairly denominate the great work on thc Hobsk. It is for you to say if &ey 
have served either to instruct or. amuse; but whatever may be your judgment as to 
this our Introduction, let it not ajBfect your inclination to make yourseli acquainted 
with the principal work, to which it is no more essential, than a handle to a pitcher, 
and that you know may long continue useful though the handle be broken off. This 
work on the Horse, however, is not a book to be read for entertainment, like a novel, 
and then to be thrown aside. It is one which every man who owns *^ the hair of a 
horse," should have at his elbow to be turned to for useful instruction, and to be con- 
sulted like your family physician in every case of need for the means of under- 
standing the anatomy, mitigating the disorders, and prolonging the life, of the most 
interestmg and useful of all domestic animals. 

J. 8.8. ^ 
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HIS ANATOMY— WITH HIS DISEASES AND 

REMEDIES. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE ZOOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE HORSE. 

Thbrc are so many thousand species of living beings, some so much resembling 
each other, and others so strangely and altogether different, that it would have hiSen 
Impossible to have arranged them in any order, or to have given any description that 
could be understood, had not naturalists agreed on certain peculiarities of form which 
should characterise certain classes, and other lesser peculiarities again subdividing 
these classes. 

The first division of animals is into vertebrated and inoertdnrated. 

VeridfrcUed animals are those which have a erordum^ or bony cavity containing tha 
brain, and a succession of bones called the sfdne^ and the divisions of it named vertebrm^ 
proceeding from the cranium, and containing a prolongation of the brain, denominated 
the gpinal marrow* 

Invertebraied animals are those which have no vertebra. . 

The horse, then, belongs to the division verUhratedj because he has a cranium or 
skull, and a spine or ranse of vertebrae proceeding from it. 

The vertebrated animsus are exceedmgly numerous. They include man, qnadn^ 
peds of all kinds, birds> fishes, and many reptiles. We natuiallv look for some sub- 
division, and a very simple line of distinction is soon presented. Certain of these 
vertebrated animals have mammsB or teats, with which the females suckle their young. 
The human female has two, the mare has two, the cow four, the bitch ten or twelve* 
and the sow more than twelve. 

This elaas of vertebrated animals having mamms or teats is called mammalia $ and 
the horse belongs to the division vertebrata, and the class mammalia. 

The class mammalia is still exceedingly large, and we must again subdivide it. 
It is stated (Library of Entertaining Knowledge, vol. i. p. 13,) that ** this class of 
quadrupeds, or mammiferous quadrupeds, admits of a division into two 7Vt6ef. 

^ I. Those whose extremities are divided into fingers or toes, scientifically called 
unguieulaia^ from the Latin word for nail,- and II. Those whose extremities are 
hoofed, scientifically called ungulaia^ from the Latin word for hoof, 

'* The extremities of the first are armed with claws or nails, which enable them to 
grasp, to climb, or to burrow. The extremities of the second tribe are employed 
merely to support and move the body." 

The extremities of the horse are covered with a hoof by which the body is supported, 
and with which he cannot grasp anything ; and therefore he belongs to Uie tribe tmgu^ 
lata OT hoof ed. 

But there is a great variety of hoofed animals. The elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, the swine, the horse, the sheep, the deer, and many others, are ungt»- 
med or hoofed; they admit, however, of an easy division. Some of them masticate, 
or chew their food, and it is immediately received into the stomach and digested ; but 
in others the food, previous to digestion, undergoes a very sinffulai process. It is 
letumed to the mouUi to be remasticated, or chewed again. T^ese are called rumt- 
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fiantia, or ruminanUy from the food being returned from one of the stomachB (for they 
have four), called the rumen or paunch, for the purpose of remastication. 

The ungulata that do not ruminate are, somewhat improperly, called pachydermaUi, 
from the thickness of their skins. The horse does not ruminate, and therefore belongs 
to the order pachydermaia, 

' The pachydermata, who have only one toe, belong to the family soUpeda—eingk' 
footed. Therefore, the horse ranks under the division vertebrata — ^the class mammalia 
— ^the tribe ungulatar— the order pachydermata — arid the family solipeda. 

Tlie solip^a consist of several epeeies, as the horse, the ass, the mule, and di 
quaffga. 

First stands the Eqcus Caballus, or Common Horse. 

Ammals are likewise distinguished according to the number, description, and situa 
tion of their teeth. The horse has six incisors or cutting teeth in the front of each 
jaw ; and one canine tooth or tusk. 

On each side, above and below — at some distance from the incisors, and behind the 
canines, and with some intervening soaoe— are six molar teeth, or grinders ; and these 
molar teeth have flat crowns, with rioges of enamel, and that enamel penetrating into 
the substance of the tooth. 



The whole is thus represented by natural historians : — 

fi 1 1 g g 

Horse. — Incisors —^ canines - — -, molar - — . Total, forty teeth. 

To this short chapter we may properly append The Skeleton of the Horse. 



A The Head. 

o The posterior maxillary or under |aw. 

i The superior maxillary or upper jaw. A little lower down than the letter is a foramen 

through which pass the nerves and blood-veeseLs which chiefly supply the lower 

part oT the face. 
« The orbit, or cavity containing the eye. 
d The nasal bones, or bones of the nose, 
f The sutiire dividing the parietal bones below from the occipital bones ibovn. 
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y The inferior mazilUry bone, containing the apper incieor teeth. 

B The Seven Cervical Vertebrae, or bones of the neck. 

C The Eighteen Dorsal Vertebrae, or bones of the back. 

D The Six Lumbar Vertebrae, or bones of the loins. 

£ The Five Sacral Vertebrae, or bones of the haunch. 

F The Caudal Vertebra, or bones of the taiJi generally aboat fiftaen. 

G The Scapula, or shoulder-blade. 

U The Sternum, or fore-part of the chest. 

I The Costae or ribs, seven or eight articulating with the sternum, and called the true ribi, 

and ten or eleven united together by cartilage, called the false ribt, 
J The Humerus, or upper bone of the arm. 
K The Radius, or upper bone of the arm. 

L The Ulna, or elbow. The point of the elbow is called the Oleeranoii. 
M The Carpus, or knee, consisting of seven bones. 
N The metacarpal bones. The larger metacarpal or cannon or shank in front, and tha 

smaller metacarpal or splint bone behind. 
g The fore pastern and foot, consisting of the Os Sufiraginis, or the upper and larger pastern 

bone, with the sesamoid bones behind, articulating with the cannon and greater 

pastern ; the Qs Corone, or lesser pastern ; the Os Pedis, or coffin bone ; and 

the Os Naviculare, or navicular, or shuttle-bone, not seen, and articulating with 

the smaller pastern and coffin bones. 
k The corresponding bones of the hind-feet. 

O The Haunch, consisting of three portions, the Ilium, the Ischium, and the Pubis. 
P The Femur, or thigh. 
Q The stifle joint with the Patella. 

R The Tibia, or proper leg bone— behind is a small bone called the fibula. 
S The Tarsus, or hock* composed of «is bones. The prominent part is the Os Galois, m 

point of the hock. 
T The Metatarsals of the hind leg. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SENSORIAL FUNCTION, 

BcAUTiruL as is the horse, and identified so much with oar pleasnie and our profit^ 
Ae has been the object of almost universal regard ; and there are few persons wno do 
not pretend to be somewhat competent judges of his form,'qualitie8, and worth. From 
the nobleman, with his numerous and vmuable stud, to the meanest helper in the 
stable, there is scarcely a man who would not be offended if he were thought alto- 
gether ignorant of horse-flesh. There is no subject on which he is so positive ; there 
IS no subject on which, generally speaking, he is so deficient ; and there are few 
horses, on some points of which these pretended and self-sufficient judges would not 
give a totally opposite opinion. 

The truth is, that this 6U[)posed knowledge is rarely founded on principle, or tiie 
result of the slightest acquaintance with the actual structure of the animal — ^l^e form 
and connexion of parts on which strength, or fleetness, or stoutness, must necessarily 
depend. 

In speaking, of the structure of ihis animal, and the points which ffuide the opinion 
of real judges of him, we shall, as briefly and as simply as we are able, explain those 
fundamental principles on which his usefulness and beauty must depend. We require 
one kind of horse for slow and heavy draught, and another for lighter and quicker 
work ; one as a pleasant and safe roadfster — anotlier, with more speed and equal con- 
tinuance, as a hunter— and another still is wanted for the race-course. What is the 
peculiarity of structure— what are the particular points that will fit each for his proper 
business, and, to a certain degree, unfit him for everything else ? The fanner will 
require a horse of all-work, that can carry him to market and take him round his farm 
— on which he can occasionally ride for pleasure, and which he must sometimes 
degrade to the dung-cart or the harrow. What combination of powers will enable 
^he animal to discharge most of these duties well, and all of them to a certain extent 
pro^tably t 
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Much time spent axnong hoiKRS. an acquired love of them, and a little, Bonietimes 
"vossibly too dearly-bought experience, may give the agriculturist some insight into 
these matters. We wiU try whether we cannot assist him in this affair-- whether we 
cannot explain to him the reason why certain points must be good, and why a horse 
without them must of necessity be good for nothing. Perhaps some useful rules may 
i^us be more deeply impressed upon his memory, or some common but dangerous 
prejudices may be discarded, and a considerable degree of enor, disappointment, and 
expense avoided. 

If we treat of this at considerable length, let it be remembered that the horse is our 
noblest servant, and that, in describing the structure and economy of his frame, we 
are in a great measure describing that of other domestic quadrupeds, and shall here- 
after have to speak only of points of difference required by the different services and 
uses for which they were destined. And further, let it be remembered, that it is only 
by being well acquainted with the structure and anatomy of the horse, that we can 
appreciate his shape and uses, or understand the different diseases to which he is 
liaole. It is from the want of this that much of the mass of ignorance and prejudice 
which exists as to the diseases to which he is subject is to be referred. 

The nervous system will first pass in review, for it is the moving power of the 
whole machine. It consists of the brainy to which all sensation is referred or carried, 
and from which all voluntary motion is derived — the spinal cord, a prolongation of 
the brain, and thus connected with sensation and voluntary motion, governing all the 
involuntary motions of the frame, and by power from which the heart beats, and the 
Imgs heave, and the stomach digests ; and one other system of nerves — ^the ganglionic 
^-presiding over the functions of secretion and of nutrition, and the repair and the 
welfare of the frame generally. 

The following cut represents the head of the horse divided into the numerous bones 
of which it is composed, and the boundaries of each bone clearly marked by the 
sutures which connect it with those around. 

The upper and broadest part is the cranium or skull in which the brain is con- 
tained, ana by which it is protected. It is composed of nine bones : the two frontals, 
a a; the two parietals, ec; the two temporals, ddf the occipital f, and the ethmoid 
and sphenoid, which will be found delineated at figures k and /, and will be better 
seen in the cut on page 72. 




aa 
hh 



The frontal bones, or bones of the forehead. 
The eupra-orbital foramina or holes above the orbit, through 
which the nerves and blood-vessels suppljring the fore- 
head pass oat. The small bole beneath receives the ves- 
sels which dip into and sapply the bone. 

e e The parietal bones, or walls of^the skull. 

d d The temporal bones, or bones of the temples. 

e e The zygomatic, or yoke-shaped arch. 

// The temporal fossa, or pit above the eye. 

K g The occipital bone, or bone of the hinder part of the head. 

A A The orbits containing and defending the eye. 

1 1 The lachrymal bones belonging to the conveyance of ths 
tears from the eyes. 
The nasal bones, or bones of the nose. 
The malar, or cheek-bones. * 

The superior maxillary, or that portion of the upper jaw 
containing the molar teeth or ffnnders. 

SI SI The infra-orbital foramen— a hole below the orbit, throuch 
which pass branches of nerves and blood-vessels to sup^f 
the lower part of the face. 

n n The inferior maxillary, the^lower part of the upper jaw 
bone — a separate bone in quadnipcds, containing the 
incisor or cutting teeth, and the upper tushes at the 
pomt of union between the superior and inferior mazil- 
laries. 

o The upper incisor or cutting teeth. 

p The openings into the nose, with the bonos forming ths 
palate. 
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There is ah evident intention in this division of the head into so many bones. 
Wben the foetas — the unborn foal — first begins to have life, that which afterwards 
becomes bone, is a mere jelly-like substance. This is gradually changed into a 
harder material— cartilage ; and, before the birth of the animal, much of the cartilage 
IS taken away by vessels called absorbents, and bone deposited in its stead. In flat 
bones, like those of the head, this deposit takes place in the centre, and rays oi radia- 
lions of bone extend thence in every direction. Then, by having so mainr bones, 
there are so many centres of radiation ; and, consequently, the formation of bone is 
oarried on so much the more rapidly, and perfected at the time when the necessities 
of the animal reauire it At the period of birth, however, this process is not com* 
pleted, but the eages of the bones remain somewhat soft and pliant, and therefore, 
m parturition, they yield a little and overlap each other, ana thus, by rendering 
the nirth more easy, they save the mother much pain, and contribute to the s^ety of 
the foal. 

The first of these bones, or the first pair of them, occupying the broad expanse of the 
forehead, are called the frontal bonesy a a. They are united together by a most curious 
and intricate dove-tailing, to defend from injury the brain which lies beneath the 
upper part of them. Lower down, and where the cavity of the nose b to be defended, 
their union is sufficient, but far less complicated. Thus, at first starting, there is an 
evident proof of design, an illustration or that adaptation to circumstances which M-ill 
again and again present itself in the most interesting points of view. Peculiar 
strength of union b given where a most important organ is to be defended — ^the suture 
is there intricate and laboured. Where less important parts are covered, it is of a 
far simpler character. 

Few things more clearly indicate the breed or blood of the horse than the form of 
the frontal bones. Who has not remarked tiie broad angular forehead of the blood 
horse, giving him a beautiful expression of intelligence and fire, and the face gradu- 
ally tapering from the forehead to the muzzle, contrasted with the large face of the 
eart or dray-horse, and the forehead scarcely wider than the face ? 
^ At/, between the frontal bones, is the pit or cavity above the eye, and by the depth 
of which we form some idea of the age of the horse. There is placed at &e back of 
the eye, a consideral^le quantity of fatty substance, on which it may revolve easily 
and without friction. In aged horses, and in diseases attended with seneral loss oi 
condition, much of this disappears; the eye becomes sunken, and the pit above it 
deepens. It is said that some of the lower class of horse-dealers puncture the skin, 
and, with a tobacco pipe or small tube blow into the orifice, until the depression is 
almost filled up. This, with the ud of a bishopped tooth, may p;ive a false appear* 
a nee of youth, that will remain during some hours, and may deceive the unwaiy, but 
the trickery may easily be detected by pressing on the part. 

These bones, however, are not solid, but a considerable portion of them is composed 
of two plates receding from each other, and leaving numerous and large vacuities or 
cells. These vacuities are called the frontal nntucB* They are shown in the following 
eitl* 
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8KCTI0N OF THE HKAD. 



a The nasal bone, or bone of the nose. 

h The frontal bone. The cavities or cells beneath are called the frontal sinuses. 

e The crest or ridge of the parietal bones. 

d The tentorium or bony separation between the cerebrum and cerebellum. 

e The occipital bone. 

/ The ligament of the neck, or |udk*«Da«, by which the head b chiefly supported. 

fThe anas, sustaining or carrying : the first bone of the neck. 
The dentate, tooth-lUce, or second bone of the neck. 

t The cuneiform, or wedge-shaped process, or base of the occipital bone. Between it and 
the other portion of the occipital bone «, lies the great foramen or aperture througn 
which the prolongation of the brain — the spinal marrow — issues from the skuU. 
The sphenoid, vyedge-like, bone, with its cayities. 
The ethmoid, neot-liket bone, with its cells. 

fli The cerebrum, or brain, with the ap()earance of its cortical and medullary substance. 

n The cerebellum, or Uttle brain, with its beautil'ul arborescent appearance. 

• A portion of the central medullary, marrow-like, substance of the brain, and the prolonga- 
tion of it under the name of the cms cerebri, leg of (he brain, and from which many 
of the nerves take their origin. 

I> The medulla oblongata — the prolongation of the brain after the medullary substance of the 
cerebrum and cerebellum have united, and forming the commencement of the spinal 
marrow. The columnar appearance of this pdriion of the brain is represented, and 
the origins of the respiratory nerves. 

q The spinal marrow extending through a canal in the centre of the bones of the neck, back, 
and loins, to the extremities of the tail, and from which the nerves of feeling and 
of motion, that supply every part of the frame except the head, arise. 

r The septum narium, or cartilaginous division between the nostrils. 

s The same cut off at the lower part, to show the spongy turbinated, turhan-shapedt bones 
filling the cavity of the nostril. 

I The palate. 

« The molar teeth, or grinders. 

V The inferior naaxillary bone, containing the incisor teeth or nippers. The canine tooth, or 
tush, is concealed by the tongue. 

10 The posterior maxillary, or lower jaw with its incisors. 

X The lips. 

y The tongue. 

t A poTticn of the 00 hyoides, or bone of the tongue, like a Gruk «, v. 
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1 Tlie thyroid, ketmet^ghmptdt cartilaee, inclosing tnd shielding the neighbouring pent. 

2 The epiglouia, or covermg of the gMti»i or a|>erture of the wind-pipe. 

3 The uyieaoid, funnel-ahaped, cartilages, having between them the aperture leading into 

the trachea or wind-pipe. 

4 One of the chords vocales, cordg or ligaments concerned in the formation of the voice, 

5 The sacculos laryngis, sac or ventricle of the larynz» or throaiy to modulate the voice. 

6 The trachea, or wind-pipe, with its different rings. 

7 The soft palate at the back of the mouth, so constructed as almost to prevent the possibihty 

ot vomiting. 

8 The opening from the back part of the mouth into the nostril. 

9 The cartilage covering the entrance into the eustachian tube, or communication between 

the mouth and internal part of the ear. 

10 The (Bsophagus, or 'gullet. 

11 The cricoid, ring-like, cartilage, below and behind the thyroid. 

12 Muscle of the neck, covered by the membrane of the back part of the mouth. 

The sinus on the different sides of the forehead do not communicate with each 
other, but with other sinuses in the ethmoid, and spenoid, and upper jaw-bones, and 
also with the cavities of the nose on their respective sides. These sinuses afford a 
somewhat increased protection to the brain beneath; and by the continuous and 
slightly projecting line which they form, they give beauty to the forehead ; but their 
principal use probably is, like the winding of the French horn, to increase the clear- 
ness and loudness of the neighing. It will be remarked that they are very irregular 
in depth, which at one place is an inch or more. 

In the she^, and occasionally in the ox — ^rarely in the horse— the larve of maggots 
produced bv certain species of flies, crawl up the nose, lodge themselves in these 
sinuses, and produce intolerable pain. 

Veterinary surgeons have availed themselves of these sinuses, to detect the exists 
ence of glanders, that' disease so infectious and so fatal. They may suspect that a 
horse respecting which they are consulted is gland( led. It is of great consequefice to 
be sure about this. The safety of the whole teapi may depend upon it. It may be 
a puzzling case. There may be no ulceration of the nose within sight The glands 
under the jaw may not be close to and seemingly sticking to the bone, which is a 
common symptom, yet for a considerable time ttore may have been a discharge from 
the nostril, and the horse is out of condition. On the other hand, some slight uloerap 
^ in may be detected in the nostril, but the horse eats well, works well, and is in 
good plight. It is possible that from the closest examination of the animal, no horse- 
man or veterinary surgeon can give a decided opinion. 

If, however, tne horse is glandered, there will probably be considerable ulceration 
in the upper^ part of the cavity of the nose, ana a collection of matter there. To 
ascertaiu this the veterinary surgeon sometimes makes an opening into these sinuses. 
He may do it with perfect safety. On that part of the frontal bone, which lies between 
the eye and the pit above it, and above the inner comer of the eye, there is, on either 
side, a small depression or hole (see fig. 6, cut, page 70), which may be easily felt in 
the living horse. It is what anatomists call aforamen—ihe sttfro'orbiial foramen. It 
gives passage to the blood-vessels and nerves of the forehead. 

Supposing a line to be drawn across the forehead, from one of these depressions to 
the other on that line, and about half an inch from the centre of it— it matters not on 
which side— the frontal sinuses will be found an inch in depth (compare fig. 6, pp. 
70 and 72. There a perforation may be easily and safely made. A little way above, 
the brain would he endangered, and a little below tliis line, the cavi^ of Uie nose 
would be pierced. Some warm water may be injected into this hole, with a common 
squirt, ana it will run out at the nose. If there is maiier in the frontal sinuses, or 
any part of the cavity of the nose, below the indirect opening from the sinus into the 
nose under the superior turbinat jd tone, it will appear mixed with the water, and the 
owner may be assured that the horse is glandered ; but if the water flows uncolouredt 
or simply mixed with blood 07 mucus, the horse may be considered as free from this 
disease. The thick creamy c jnsis'ience of pus, its sinking in water, and its capability 
of beuig perfectly, althoutrh not readily, mixed with water, will distinguish it sufh- 
ciently from tne natural discharge from tlie nose, which is ropy, lighter than water« 
and, when mixed witn it, f all preserves a kind of ^tringiness. 
7 K 
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It was foimerly the practice to inject various liquids into the nostrils in this vnjt 
tor the cure of glanders. Some of them were harmless enough, but otheiB were cruelly 
acrid, lliis practice is now, however, abandoned by the scientific practitioner ; for 
It would only be a portion of the cells of the head, and a portion only of the cavity of 
the nose, and that least likely to be diseased, with which the fluid could be brou^t 
)nto contact. 

As the frontal sinuses are lined by a continuation of the membrane of the nose, 
they will sympathise with many of the affections of that cavity ; but the membrane 
of the sinuses is susceptible of an inflammation peculiar to itself. The disease is 
rare, and the cause of it has not been fully ascertained. It is oftenest metastasis of 
inflammation of the brain, — shifting of inflammation from the brain to the meno* 
brane of the sinus, or communication of inflammation from the brain by proximity of 
situation. 

The attack is usually sudden — the horse is dull, lethar^c, and almost as comatose 
as in stomach-staggere. The first thing that excites suspicion of the actual character 
of the disease, is heat in the situation of the frontal sinus, when the hand is placed 
on the forehead. The lethargy soon passes over, and a state of the highest excitation 
succeeds. The conjunctiva and the membrane of the nose are injected — ^the pulse is 
quick and hard — ^the horse becomes violent and dangerous ; he kicks, plunges, and, 
half conscious and half unconscious, he endeavoure to do all the mischief that he can* 
The disease is now evidently combined with, or is esseptially, inflammation of ths 
brain. It is distinguished from madness by this half-consciousness, and also by his 
being more dispos^ to bite than he is in nure phrenitis. 

The disease is usually fatal. It rarely lasts more than eight-«nd-foity houre. 

The posi^morlem appearances are, great inflammation of the brain, with frequent 
eflfusions of blood. Tne sinuses are sometimes filled with coagulated blood. The 
brain seems to be affected just in proportion to the violence which the animal has 
exhibited. 

The treatment should consist of copious bleeding, application of ice to the bead, 
blistering the head, and physic. The trephine is scaioely admissible, from the danger 
of producing greater irritation. 

Sometimes the disease assumes a more chronic form. There is ulceration of the 
nembrane, but not cerebral affection. A purulent discharge then appears from &e 
iiose, evidently not of a glanderous character, and none of the submaxillaiy glands 
«Te enlarged. In both the acute and chronic fonn, it is usually confined to one sinus. 
We are indebted to the late Mr. John Field for the principal knowledge that we have 
of this disease.* The inner plate of the frontal bone covera a considerable portion of 
the anterior part of the brain, and it is studded vdth depressions corresponding with 
irregularities on the surface of the brain. 

Immediately above the frontal, and extending from the frontal to the poll, are the 
parietal bones. They are two, united together by a suture when the animal is young, 
Dut that suture soon becoming obliterated. They have tlie oeetpitai, g, p. 73, above, 
the frorUah^ a a, below, and the iemporais, d d^ on either side. They are of a closer 
and harder texture than the frontals, because they are more exposed to injury, and 
more concerned in defending the brain. 

A very small portion only of the parietaU is naked, and that is composed of bone 
even harder than the other part, and with an additional layer of hone rising in the 
form of a crest or ridge externally. Every other part of these bones is covered by a 
thick mass of muscle, the temporal muscle, which is principally concerned in chewing 
the food, but which likewise, by its yielding resistance, speedily and effectually 
breaks the force of the most violent blow. A wool-pack hung over the wall of a for- 
tress, when the enemy is battering to effect a breach, rendera the heaviest pitillery 
almost harmless. So the yielding resistance of the temporal muscle affords a sure 
defence to the brain, however sudden or violent may be the blow which falls on the 
parietal. These benevolent provisions vnll not be disregarded by the reflecting 
mind. 

On the side of the head, and under the parietals (dd, p. 73) are the temporal hotmf 

• The Veterinarian, vol. iv. p. 198. 
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one on each side,//. These again are divided into two parts, or consist of rwo dis- 
tinct bones ; the pelrous portion, so called from its great or stony hardness, and con- 
taining the wonderful mechanism of the ear, and the s^uomouj portion from tiie appear- 
ance of its union with the parietal, overlapping it like a ffreat scale. 

From the latter there projects a portion of bone, «, which unites with the frontal, 
and forms a strong arch^the zyg Jmatic— distinctly to be felt at the side of the head 
immediately above the eye. This arch is designed to protect the upper part of the 
lower jaw, the motion of which may very plainly be seen beneath it when the horse 
is feeding. It is very strong, aiid it ou^ht to be, for if it were depressed or forced 
inward, the horse would starve. There is one species of violence which causes this 
arch to require no common strength ; and that is, the brutal manner in which the 
collar is of&n forced over the head. 

At the base of the arch is an important cavity not visible in the cut, receiving into 
it, and forming a joint with, the head of the lower jaw— it will be presently described. 
Having reached the base of the temporal bone, it is found united to the parietal, 
not by a simple suture, as the lower part of the frontals, or the bones of the nose (see 
fig', a andy, p. 70), nor by a dove-tailed suture, as the upper part of the frontals (see 
the same cut), but it is spread over the parietal in the form of a large scale, and hence, 
as before observed, called the squamous portion of the temporal bone. In fact, there 
are two plates of bone instead of one. Was there design in this 1 Yes, evidently 
so. In the first place, to increase the strength of the base of the zygomatic arch. 
This extensive union between the temporal and parietal bones, resembles the buttress 
or mass of masonry attached to the base of every arch, in order to counteract its lateral 
pressure. The concussion, likewise, which might be communicated by a blow on the top 
of the arch, is thus spread over a large surface, and consequently weakened and ren- 
dered comparatively harmless ; and that surface is composed of the union of two 
bones of dissimilar construction. The hard stony structure of the parietal is very dif- 
ferent from the tougher material of the temporal ; and thus, as a finger acts on a 
sounding-glass, the vibration communicated to the temporal is at once stopped, and 
the brain receives no injury. 

There is another proof of admirable design. Where is this souamous portion of 
the temporal bone situated t On the side of the head. And wnat is the figure of 
the eraniom or skull, and principally that part of it which contains the cerebrum or 
brain 1 It is an elliptical or oval arch (see fig. m, fi, 0, p. 72). If pressure is made 
on Ae crown of that arch^f a blow is received on the suture between the parietals 
•tnffieient to cause the elastic materials of which the skull is composed to yield — the 
seat of danger and injury is at the side. If a man receives a violent blow on the 
erown or back part of the head, the fracture, if there is any, is generally about the 
temple, and the extravasation of blood is oftenest found there. Tne following figure 
will explain this:— 

Let the line ABC represent an elliptical arch, 
composed of elastic materials.. Some force shall 
be applied at B, sufiicient to cause it to yield. 
We cannot compress it into smaller compass ; 
but just in proportion as it yields at B, will it 
spar or bulge out at D, and give way sometimes 
as represented at E. In a dome the weight of 
the materials constantly acting may be considered 
as representing the force appliea at B ; and so 
great is the lateral pressure, or tendency to bulge 
out {vide D and E), that it is necessary either to 
dove-tiul the materials into one another, or to pass strong iron chains round them. 
For want of sufficient attention to tiiis, **the dome of St Sonhia, in Constantinople, 
built in the time of the Emperor Justinian, fell three times auring its erection ; and 
the dome of the cathedral ofrlorence stood unfinished an hundred and twenty years, 
for want of an architect** 

Nature, in the construction of the horse^s head, has taken away the pressure, or 
fomoTed the probability of injury, by giving an additional layer of bone, or a mass of 
dnascle, where alone there was danger, and has dove-tailed all the materials. Tartiher 
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than this^ in order to make assurance doubly sure, sbe has placed this effectual girder 
at the base, in the oyerlapping of the squamous portion of the temporal bone. 

Above the parietaUf ana separated from them by a suture (fig. g, p. 70, and fig. e, 
p. 72), is the occipital bone. Superiorly it covers and protects the smaller nortion of 
the brain, the cerebellum ; and as it there constitutes the summit or crest of the head, 
and is particularly exposed to danger, and not protected by muscles, it is interesting 
to see what thickness it assumes. The head of the horse does not, like that of the 
human being, ride upright on the neck, with all its weight supported by the spinal 
column, and the only office of the muscles of the neck being to move the h^ forward, 
or backward, or honzontally on its pivot; but it hangs in a slanting position from the 
extremity of the neck, and the neck itself projects a considerable dfistance from the 
chest, and thus the whole weight of the head and neck is suspended from the chest, 
and require very ffreat power in order to support them. In addition to the simple 
weight of the head and neck, the latter projecting from the chest, and the head hanging 
from the extremity of the neck, act with enormous mechanical force, and increase more 
than a hundred-fold the power necessary to support them. 

The head and neck of^the horse, and particularly of some horses of a coarse breed, 
are of no little bulk and weight. It wul hereafter be shown in what breeds and for 
what purposes a light or heavy head and neck are advantageous ; but it may be safely 
affirmed, that, projecting so far from the chest, and being consequently at so great a 
distance from the fulcrum or support, the lightest head will act or bear upon the joint 
between the last bone of the neck and the first rib with a force equal to many thousand 
pounds. 

How is this weight to be supported 1 Is muscular power equal to the task ? The 
muscles of the animal frame can act for a certain time with extraordinary force ; but 
as the exertion of this power is attended with the consumption of vital energy, the 
period soon arrives when their action is remitted or sdtogether suspended. A pro- 
vision, however, is made for the purpose, simple and complete. 

From the back of the occipital bone (fiff./, p. 72), and immediately below the crest, 
proceeds a round cord of considerable bulk, and composed of a ligamentous substance, 
which reaches down and is securely attached to the spines of £e vertebra, or bones 
of the back; and by this ligament — the ligamenium collif ligament of the neck, com- 
monly called the pack-wax^^^e head is supported. 

There are, however, some admirable contrivances connected with this ligament. 
As it proceeds from the head, it is in the form of a round cord. It passes ov«r the 
aihs^ or first bone of the neck, without touching it, and then, attaching itself strongly 
to the second bone, principally supports the head by its union with Uiis bone, "llie 
mechanical disadvantage is increased ; but the head is turned more freely on the first 
and second bones. The principal stress is on the tUntata or second bone, so mndx so, 
that, in poll-evil, this ligament may be divided without serious inconvenience to ^ 
horse, it then suddenly sinks deeper, and communicates with all the other vertebre. 
Each of tliese communications becomes a separate point of support, and as they 
approach nearer to the base, the mechanical disadvantage, or the force with which the 
weight of the head and neck presses and acts, is matenally lessen^. 

The head, then, while the animal Lb in a state of rest, is supported by this ligament, 
without any aid from muscular energy. 

There is, however, something yet wanting. The head must not be always elevated. 
The animal has his food to seek. In a state of nature this food lies pnncipally on 
the ground, and the head must be lowered to enable the horse to get at it. How is 
this effected ? This ligament, as it has been called, because it resembles in appear- 
ance the other ligaments of the body, possesses a property which they have not, and 
which they must not have, or they would be useless. No well-knit joint could exist 
if it had tiiis property. It is tlasiic. It will yield to a force impressed upon it, and 
will resume its natural dimensions when that u)rce is removed. It sustains perfeitlv 
the weight of the head. That portion of tenacity or strength is given to it which will 
not give way to the simple weight of the head, but which will yield to a very little 
additional weight. Its resisting power is so admirably adjusted to that which it has 
to sustain, that when certain muscles, whose action is to depress or lower the head, 
begin to>act, and add their power to the previous weight it had to bear, tlie ligament 
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itrelehes, and when the horse is browsing it is full two inches longer than when the 
head is erect. 

When the animal has satisfied himself, these depressing muscles cease to act, and 
other muscles, which are designed to assist in raising the head, begin to exert them- 
selves ; and by their aid ^ but more by the inherent elasticity of 2ie ligament^ the 
head is once more elevated, and remains so without the slightest exertion of muscular 
power. This is one of the many applications of the principle of elasticity which will 
be discovered and admired in the construction of the animal frame. 

The ligament of the neck is inserted into the centre of the back part of the occipital 
bone, and immediately below the vertex or crest of that bone ; ana therefore the bone 
is so thick at this part (see fig. e, p. 73). 

Many large and powerful muscles are necessary to turn the head in various direo- 
tions, as well as to assist in raising it when depressed. The occipital bone, as will 
be seen in the cut, presents a spine running down the centre, B, and a large roughened 
surface for the attachment of these muscles, C C. 

Lower down, and still at the back of the occi- 
•^ nital bone, are two rounded protuberances D D, 

by which the head is connected with the ailat^ 
or upper or first vertebra, or bone of the neck ; 
and these are called the condyloids cup^haped, 
processes of the occipital bone. All the motions 
of the head are partly, and many of them wholly, 
performed by this joint. 

Between them is a large hole, the foramen 
magnum f or great aperture, E, through which 
the continuation of the brain, termed the spinal 
F p cord or marrow, passes out of the skull. 

As an additional contrivance to support the 
enormous weight of the head, are two other pro- 
jections of the occipital bone, peculiar to animals 
whose heads are set on in a slanting direction, and into which powerful muscles are 
inserted. They are called the coracoidy beak-like, processes or prolongations, F F, 
of the occipital bone. • 

Running forward, and forming outwardly a part of the base, and inwardly a portion 
of the floor of the skull, is what, from its wedge-like shape, is called the cuneiform 
process of the occipital bone (fig. t, p. 72). It is thick, strong, and solid, and placed 
It the bottom of the skull, not only to be a proper foundation for, and to give additional 
strength to, the arch on either side, but speedily to stop all vibration and concussion. 
At the base of the skull, and anterior to or below the occipital^ lies the sphenoid^ 
wedge-like bone (fig. k, p. 72). Its body, likewise called the cuneiform or wedge- 
shaMd process, is a continuation of the same process of the occipital, and, like it, is 
thick and solid, and for the same important purpose. This bone branches out into 
four irregular bodies orjplates, two of which are called the wings, and two runnin? to 
the palate, the le^. They could not be represented in the cut, and there is nothing 
important belonging to them, so far as this work is concerned. Internally (fig. A;), 
the sphenoid forms a portion of the cavity of the skull. 

Of the ethmoid^ sieve-like, bone, little can be seen outwardly. A small portion is 
found in the back part of the orbit, and in the cavity of the cranium ; but the most 
important part of it is that which is composed of a great number of thin plates, form- 
ing numerous cavities or cells (fig. /, p. 72), lined with the membrane of the nose, 
and entering into its cavity. The upper portion is called the cribriform or sieve-shaped 
plate, from its being perforated by a multitude of little holes, through which the nerve 
connected with smiling passes and spreads over the nose. 

Altogether these bones form a cavity of an irregular oval shape, but the tentorium 
penetrating into it, gives it the appearance of being divided into two (</, p. 72). 

The cavity of the skull may be said to be arched all round. The builder knows 
the strength which is connected with the form of an arch. If properly constructed, it 
IS squal to a solid mass of masonry. The arch of the horse's skull has not much 
7* 
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weight to rapport, bnt it is exposed to many injuries from the bnitality of those Vy 
whom he should be protected, and from accidental causes. 

The roof of the skull is composed of two plates of bone : the outer one hard and 
tou^h, and the different parts doye-tailed together, so as not to be easily fractured; 
•he inner plate bein^ elastic. By the union of these two substances of different con- 
struction, the vibration is damped or destroyed, so far as safety requires. 

On raising any part of the skull of the horse, the dense and strong membrane 
which is at once the lining of the cranium and the covering of the brain— the dura 
mater — ^presents itself. It is united to the membranes below by numerous little cords 
or prolongations of its substance, conveying blood and communicatinff strength to the 
parts beneath. Between this membrane, common to the cranium and the brain, and the 
proper investing tunic of that organ, is found that delicate ^ssamers' web, appropri- 
ately called the arachnoid — the spider^s membrane — ana which is seen m other 
animals, designed either to secrete the fluid which is inteiposed, for the purpose of 
obviating injurious concussion, or, perhaps, to prevent the brain from rradily sympa- 
thising with any inflammatory action produced by injury of the skull. 

Beneath is the proper investing membrane of the brain^— the pia tnaler — ^which not 
only covers the external surface of the brain, but penetrates mto every depression, 
lines every ventricle, and clothes every irregularity and part and portion of the braia. 

We now arrive at the brain itself. The brain of the horse corresponds with the 
cavity in which it is placed (m, p. 72). It is a flattened oval. It is divided into tsro 

{»art8, one much larger than the other— the terArum or brain, and the eerebeUum or 
ittle brain (n, p. 72). In the human being the cerebrum is above the cerebellum, in 
the quadruped it is below; and vet in both they retain the same relative situation. 
The cerebellum is nearer to the foramen through which the brain passes out of the 
skull (fi, p. 72), and the continuation of the cerebrum passes under the cerebeUum 
( /), p. 72), in order to arrive at this foramen. In the human head this foramen is at 
the base of the skull ; but in the quadruped, in whom the head is placed slanting, it 
is necessarihr elevated.- 

He who for the first time examines the brain of the horse will be struck with its 
comparative diminutive size. The human being is not, generally spesJdng, more 
than one-half or one-third of the size and weight of the horse ; yet the brain of the 
biped is twice as large and as heavy as that of the ouadruped. If it had been the 
brain of the ox that had been here exposed, instead oi that of the horse, it would not 
have been of half the bulk of that oi the horse. If the dog had been the subject, it 
would have beenv^ considerably larger, comparing the ^[eneral bulk of each animal. 
This is singular. Trie human brain &rgest in comparative bulk ; then the brain of 
the dog, the horse, the ox. Thus would they be ciasaed in the $caie of intelUgenee. 

If the brain is more closely examined, it will be found that there is none of the 
roundness and the broadness of that in the human being ; it is comparatively tame 
and flat. There is some irregularity of surface, some smdl projections and depres- 
sions; but they, too, are comparatively diminutive and inexpressive. Were the 
brain of the beaver, of the hare, or the rabbit, or of almost any bud, substituted for it, 
there would be no convolutions or irregularities at all. 

These irregularities are not so bold and so deep in the ox as in the horse, nor in flie 
horse as in the dog. We do not know enough of the functions of any part of the 
brain to associate these convolutions with any particular powers of mind, or good or 
bad propensities, although some persons, who are wise above that which is written, 
have pretended to do so. It would occupy too great a portion of this volume to enta. 
into these questions ; but there are some diseases to wluch the horse is subject, and a 
very useful operation — the division of some of the nerves for certain purposes, and 
which could not be understood without a previous slight account of this important 
orffan. 

When the brain is cut, it is found to be composed of two substances very unlike in 
appearance (m, p. 72) ; one, principally on the outside, grey, or ash-coloured, and 
therefore called the eortieal {barh-like) from its situation, and cineriUoui {aehen) from 
its colour ; and the other, lying deeper in the brain, and from its pulpy nature calleu 
the medullary substance. Although placed in apposition with each other, and i 
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ingly mingliiig, they nerer ran into the eame mass, or chan^ by degrees imo ons 
anotker, but are essentially distinct in construction as well as in function. 

The meduUary portion is connected with the nervous system. The nenres are pro- 
longations of it, uid are concerned in the discharge of all the offices of life. They 
give motion and energy to the limbs, the heart, the lungs, the stomach, and every 
part connected with life. They are the medium through which sensation is conveyed ; 
and they supply the mind with materials to think ana work upon. 

The cineriliotu part has a different appearance, and is differently constitttted. Some 
have supposed, and with much appearance of truth, that it is the residence of the 
mind — ^receiving the impressions that are conveyed to the brain by the sensitive nerves, 
and directing the operation and action of those which give motion to the limbs. In 
accordance with this, it happens that, where superior intelligence is found, the cineri- 
tions portion prevails, ana where little beside brute' strength and animal appetite 
exist, the medullary portion is enlarged. There is, comparing bulk with bulk, less 
of the medullary substance in the horse than in the ox, and in the dog than in the 
horse. The additional bulk of brain is composed of cineritious matter ; and how dif- 
ferent is the character of these animals !— 'the sluggish, stupid ox, and the intelligent 
horse; the sill^ sheep, and the intellectual, companionable dog ! 

In a work like this, it would be somewhat out of place to enter deeply into any 
metaphysical speculation ; but the connexion between the cineritious part of the brain 
and ttie intellectual principle, and that between the medullary portion and ihe mere 
animal principle, do seem highly probable. The latter is the medium through which 
the impression is conveyed, or the motion is effected ; the former is the substance to 
which that impression is referred^where it is received, registered, and compared, and 
by which the operation of the motor nerves is influenced and governed. 

The cortical substance is small in the quadruped ; for in their wild state brutes have 
no concern and no idea beyond their food and reproduction ; and in their domesticated 
state they aie destined to be the servants of man. The acuteness of their senses, and 
the preponderance of animal power, qualify them for this purpose ; but were propor- 
tionate intellectual capacity added to this-^were they made conscious of their strengUi, 
they would burst their bonds, and man would, in his turn, be the victim and the slave. 
The cortical part is found in each in the proportion in which it would seem to be 
needed for our purposes, in order that intelligence should be added to animal power. 
Almost every mental ^ulty, and almost every virtue, too, may be traced in the brute. 
The difference is in degree, and not in kind. The one being improved by circum- 
stances, and the other contaminated, the quadruped is decidedly the superior. 

From the medullary substance — as already stated — proceed certain cords or pro- 
longations, termed nervet^ by which the animal is enablea to receive impressions from 
nirrounding objects, and to connect himself with them ; and also to possess many 
jdeasurable or painful sensations. One of them is spread over ike membrane of the 
noae, and gives the sense of smell ; another expands on the back of the eye, and the 
faculty of sight is ^ned ; and a iMrd goes to the internal structure of the ear, and 
the animal is conscious of sound. Other nerves, proceeding to different parts^ give 
the ^ulty of motion, while an equally important one bestows the power of feeling. 

One division of nerves, (A, p. 72^ springing from a prolongation of the brain, and 
yet within the skull, wanders to different parts of the frame, for important purposes 
connected with respiration or breathing. The act of breathing is essential to life, and 
were it to cease, the animal would die. These are nerves of inooluntary motion ; so 
that, whether he is awake or asleep, conscious of it or not, the lungs heave and life is 
supported. Lastly, from the spinal cord 9>— a farther prolonsation of the brain, and 
running through a cavity in the bones of the neck, back, ana loins, and extending tc 
tbe very tip of the tail— other nerves are ^ven off at certain intervals. The cut at the 
top of the following page delineates a pair of them. The spinal cord a, is combined 
of six distinct columns or rods, running through its whole length— three on either side. 
The two upper columns — ^the portion of spinal marrow represented in our cut, is sup- 
posed to be placed with its inner or lower surface toward us — proceed from those 
tracks of the brain devoted to sensation. Numerous distinct fibres spring abruptly 
fmn the column, and which collect together, and, passing through a little ganglion or 
enlargement, ct— an enlargement of a nervous cox^ is called a ganglioD--become a 
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nenre of seneatioTi. From the lower or hmer ride, — a prolonsation of the tntk 
devoted to motion, — proceed other fibres, which also collect gradually together, axid 
form a nervous cord, c, giving the power of motion. Beyond the ganglion the two 
unite, and form a perfect spinal nerve, 6, possessing the power both of sensation and 
motion ; and the fibres of the two columns proceea to their destination, enveloped in ' 
the same sheath, and apparently one nerve. Each portion, however, continues to be 
wrapped in its own membrane. They are united, yet distinct; they constitute one 
nerve, yet neither their substance nor their office is confounded. Our cut, closely 
examined, will give at b some idea of the manner in which these distinct fibres axe 
continued;^ each covered by its own membrane, but all enveloped in a common 
envelope. 

All these nerves are organs of sensation and motion alone ; but there are otiiers 
whose origin seems to be outside of and below the brain. These are the gympaiheHc, 
so called nom their union and sympathy with all the others, and identified with life 
itself. They proceed from a small ganglion or enlargement in the upper part of the 
neck, or from a collection of little ganglia in the abdomen. They go to the heart, and 
it beats, and to the stomach, and it digests. They form a net-work round each blood- 
vessel, and the current flows on. They surround the very minutest vessels, and the 
frame is nourished and built up. They are destitute of sensation, and they are per- 
fectly beyond the control of the will. 

The reader, we trust, will now comprehend this wonderful, yet simple machinery, 
and be able, by and by, to refer to it the explanation of several diseases, and particu- 
larly of the operation to which we have referred. 

Two of the senses have their reridence in the cavity of the cranium-— those of hesr- 
in?and sifiht. 

They who know anything of the horse, pay much attention to the rize, setting on, 
and motion of the ear. Ears rather small than lar^^e-^laced not too far apart— ^reet 
and quick in motion, indicate both breeding and spirit; and if a horse is frequently in 
the habit of carrying one ear forward, and the other backward, and especially if he 
does so on a journey, he will generally possess both spirit and continuance. The 
•tretchiner of the ears in contrary directions shows that he is attentive to everything 
that is taking place around him, and, while he is doing this, he cannot be much 
fatigued, or likely soon to become so. It has been remarked that few horses sleep 
without pointing one ear forward and the other backward, in order that they may 
receive notice of the approach of objects in every direction.* 

The ear of the horse is one of the most beautiful parts about him, and by few ihinss 
is the temper more surely indicated than by its motion. The ear is more intelligible 
even than the eye, and a person accustomed to the horse, and an observer of him, can 

♦ ** When horses or mules march in company at night, those in front direct their cars for- 
wards ; those in the rear direct them backward ; and those in the centre turn them laterally 
or across ; the whole troop seeming thus to be actuated by one feeling, which watches the geoefib 
safety.*'— ^MMCt'f Elewtemtt qf Phytk^ voL L, p. 476. 
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tdl by the expressive motion of that organ, almost all that he thinks or means. It is 
a coBUDon saying, that when a horse lays his ears flat back npon his neck, and keeps 
them so, he most assuredly is meditating mischief, and the stander-by should beware 
of his heels or his teeth. In play, the ears will be laid back, but not so decidedly, or 
so long. A quick change in their position, and more particularly the expression of 
the eye at the time, will distinguish between playfulness and vice. 

The external ear is fonned by a cartilage of an oval or cone-like shajte, flexible, 
yet firm, and terminating in a point. It has, directed towards the side, yet somewhat 
pointing forward, a large opening extending from the top to the bottom. The inten- 
tion of this is to collect the sound, and convey it to the interior part of the ear. 

The hearing of the horse is remarkably acute. A thousand vibrations of the air, 
too slight to make any impression on the human ear, are readily perceived by him. 
It is well known to every huntinff-raan, that the cry of the hounds will be recognised 
by the horse, and his ears will be erect, and he will be all spirit and impatience, a 
considerable time before the rider is conscious of the least sound. Need anythinf^ 
more be said to expose the absurdity of cropping? 

This custom of cutting the ears of the horse originated, to its shame, in Great 
Briton, and for many years was a practice cruel to the animal, depriving him of 
much of his beauty; aikl so obstinately pursued, that at length the deformity became 
in some hereditary, and a breed of horses born without ears was produced. Fortu- 
nately for this too-often abused animal, cropping is not now the fashion. Some 
thou^tless or nnfeelinff young men endeavoured, a little while ago, again to intro- 
duce it, but the voice of reason and humanity prevailed.* 

This cartilage, the coneh or shell, is attached to the head by ligaments, and 
sustained by muscles, on which its action depends. It rests upon another cartilage, 
round without, and irregular within, called the annular^ ring-like, cartilage, and con- 
ducting to the interior of the ear ; and it is likewise supp >rted and moved by a third 
small cartilage, placed at the fore part of the base or the conch, and into which 
several muscles are inserted. 

The ear is covered by skin thinner than in most other ]iarts of the body, and alto- 
gether destitute of fat, in order that it may not be too bi* iky and heavy, and may be 
more easily moved. Under the skin lining the inside of the cartilage are numerous 
glands that secrete or throw out a scaly white greasy matter, which may be rubbed 
off with the finger and is destined to supple fiiis part of the ear and to keep it soft 
and smooth. Below this are other glands which pour out a peculiar, sticky, bitter 
fluid— the wax— probably displeasing to insects, and therefore deterring them from 
crawling down the ear and annoying the animal, or by its stickiness arresting their 
projness. 

The internal part of the conch is covered with long hair which stands across the 
psaeaffe in every direction. This likewise is to protect the ear from insects, that can 
with difllculty penetrate through this thick defence. The cold air is likewise pre- 
vented from reaching the interior of the ear, and the sound is moderated, not anested 
—penetrating readily but not violently — and not striking injuriously on the mem- 
brane covering the drum of the ear. Can these purposes be accomplished, when it 
is the custom of so many carters and grooms to cut out the hair of the ear so closely 
and industriously as they do t The groom who singes it to the root with a candle 
must either be very ignorant or very brutal. It can scarcely be accomplished without 
singeing the ear as well as the hair. Many a troublesome sore is occasioned bv this ; 
ana many a horse, that was perfectly quiet before, rendered difficult to handle or to 
halter^ and even disposed to be otherwise vicious, from a recollection of the pain 
which he suffered during the absurd and barbarous operation. 

' * Professor Grognier, in his excellent work, " Prfeis d'un Cours d^HygiSne V^iferinairc,'* 
speaking of this abominable custom, save, " And thus the English completely destroy or di» 
ngure two organs which embellish the ncad of the most beautiful of all animals, ana which, 
by their various motions, indicate the thoughts that are passing through his mind— the iNissions 
which aeitate him, and, especially, the designs which he may be meditating, and which it is 
often of great importance to learn, in order to guard against the danger which may be at 

L 
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The sound collected by the outer ear, passes through the lower or afmular liog 
shaped, cartilage^ and through irregularities which, while they break and modify it, 
convey it on to another canal, partly cartilaginous and partly bony, oonductinff 
immediately to the internal mechanism of the ear. This canal or passage^ is called 
the external auditory passage, and at the base of it is placed, stretching across it, and 
closing it, a thick and elastic membrane, membrana iympani, called the membrane of 
the drum. ^Fhis membrane is supplied with numerous fibres, from the fi^fth pair, or 
sensitive nerve of the head, for it is necessary that it should possess extreme aensi 
bility. 

Between this membrane and a smaller one almost opposite, leading to ^e still 
interior part of the ear, and on which the nerve of hearing is expanded, are four little 
bones, united to these membranes, and to each other. Their office is to convey, 
more perfectly than it could be done tlirough the mere air of the cavity, the vibrations 
that have reached the membrana tympani. 

These bones are highly elastic ; and covered by a cartilaginous substance, elastic 
also in the greatest degree, by means of which the foree of the vibration is mnch 
increased. 

It is conveyed to a strangely irregular cavity, filled with an aqueous fluid, and the 
substance or pulp of the portio moUU or soft portion of the seventh pair of nerves, the 
auditory nerve, expands on the membrane that lines the walls of this cavity. 

Sound is propagated far more intensely through water than through air; and there- 
fore it is that an aqueous fluid occupies those chambers of the ear on the walls of 
which the auditory nerve is expanded. By this contrivance, and by others, which 
we have not space now to narrate, the sense of hearing is fully equal to every possible 
want of the animal. 

The Eye is a most important organ, and comes next under consideration, as inclosed 
in the bones of the skull. The eye of the horse should be large, somewhat but not 
too prominent, and the eyelid fine and thin. If the eye is sunk in the head, and 
apparently little— for there is actually a very trifling di^erence in the size of the eye 
in animals of the same species and bulk, and that seeming difference arises from the 
larger or smaller opening between the lids— and the lid is thick, and especially if 
there is any puckering towards the inner comer of the lids, that eye either is diseased, 
or has lately been subject to inflammation ; and, particularly, if one eye is smaller 
than the other, it has at no great distance of time, been inflamed. 

The eye of the horse enables us with tolerable accuracy to guess at his temper. 
If much of the white is seen, the buyer should pause ere he completes his bargain ; 
because, although it may, yet very rarely, hanpen that the cornea or transparent part 
is unnaturally small, and therefore an unusual portion of the white of the eye is seen, 
experience has shown that this display of wnite is dan^rous. The mischievous 
horse is slyly on the look out for opportunities to do mischief, and the frequent back* 
ward direction of the eye, when the white is most perceptible, is only to give surer 
effect to the blow which he is about to aim. 

A cursory description of the eye, and the uses of its dififerent parte, must be given. 

The eyes are placed at the side of the head, but the direction of the conoid cavity 
which they occupy, and of the sheath by which they are sunounded within the prbit, 
irives them a prevailing direction forwards, so that the animal has a very extended 
field of vision. We must not assert that the eye of the horae commands a whole 
sphere of vision ; but it cannot be denied that his eyes are placed more forward than 
those of cattle, sheep, or swine. He requires an extensive field of vision to warn him 
of the approach of his enemies in his wild state, and a direction of the orbite con- 
ftiderably forward, in order to enable him to pursue with safety the headlong course 
lO which M'e sometimes urge him. 

Tlie eye-ball is placed in the anterior and most capacious part of the orbit, nearer 
to the frontal than the temporal side, with a degree of prominence varying with 
different individuals, and the will of the animal. It is protected by a bony socket 
neneath and on the inside, but is partially exposed on the roof and on the outside. It 
is, however, covered and secured by thick and powerful muscles — by a mass of 
adipose matter which is distributed to various parte of tlie orbit, upon which the eye 
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may be readily mored wiihoat friction, and by a sheath of considerable density ana 
fiimness, and especially where it is most needed* on the external and sup«snoi 
portions. 

The adipose matter exists in a considerable quantity in the orbit of the eye of tlie 
horse, and enables tliat organ readily to revolve by the slightest contraction of the 
muscles. By the absorption of this fatty matter in sickness or old age, the eye is not 
only to a certain degree sunk in the orbit, but the roof of the orbit posterior to the 
frontal bone, being deprived of its support, is considerably depressed. Our work 
shall not be disgraced by any farther reterence to the rascally contrivance by which 
this indication of age is in some degree removed. 

In front the eye is supported and covered by the lids, which closing rapidly, pro* 
tect it from many an injury that threatens— supply it with that moisture which is 
necessary to preserve its transparency^n the momentary act of closing give a certain 
and sufficient respite to a delicate organ, which would otherwise be fatigued and 
worn out by-the constant glare of day-defend it when the eye labours under inflam- 
mation from the stimulus of light, — and, gradually drooping, permit the animal to 
enjoy that repose which nature reauires. 

Extending round both lids, and, it may be almost said, having neither origin lior 
insertion* is a muscle called the orbicularis* or circular muscle. Its office is to close 
the lids^n the act of winking or otherwise, but only while the animal is awake. 
When he sleeps, this is etfected by another and very ingenious mechanism. The 
natuial state of the eyelids is that of bein^ closed ; and they are kept open by the 
energy of the muscles whose office it is to raise the upper lid. As sleep steals upon 
the animal, these muscles cease to act, and the lids close by the inherent elasticity 
of the membrane of which they are composed. 

The skin of the lid is, like that of the ear, exceedingly fine, in order to prevent 
unnecessai^ weight and pressure on such a part, and to give more easy and extensive 
motion. The lias close accurately when drawn over the eye, and this is effected by 
a little strip of cartilage at the edge of each of them, which may be easily felt with 
the finger, and preserves them in a hoop-like form, and adapts them closely to the 
eye and to each other. The lower cartilage, however, does not present, towards the 
inner corner of the eye, the whole of its fiat surface to the upper, but it evidently 
slopes inward, and only the outer edge of the under lid touches tiie upper. By this 
means, a little gutter is formed, through which the superfluous moisture of the eye 
flows to the inner corner, where there is a canal to convey it away. By this con* 
trivance it neither accumulates in the eye, nor unpleasantly runs down the cheek. 

Along the ed^es of the lids are placed numerous littie hollows, which can be 
plainly distinguished even in the living horse by slightly turning down the lid. 
lliese are ^e openings into numerous small cells containing a thick and unctuous 
fluid, by means of which the eyes are more accurately closed, and the edges of the 
lids defended from the acrimony of the tears. 

The horse has no eyebrowsy and the eytUuiheM are very peculiarly arranged. The 
rows of hair are longest and most numerous on the upper lid, and especially towards 
the outer or temporal comer, because the light comes from above; and, as the animal 
stands, particularly when he is grazing, and from the lateral situation of his eyes, the 
greater portion of the light, and the attacks of insects, and the rolling down of 
moisture, would chiefly be from the outside or temples. Towards the * inner comer 
of the upper lid there is little or no eyelash, because there is no probable danger or 
nuisance in that direction. Only a small quantity of light can enter from below, and 
therefore the lashes are thin and short ; but as, in the act of grazing, insects may 
more readily climb up and be troublesome to the eye, towards the inner angle, there 
the principal or only hair is found on the lower lia. These apparently trifling cir^ 
rumstances will not be overlooked by the careful observer. 

lliey who are unacquainted with the absurdities of stable management, or who 
have not carefully examined the abuses that may exist in their own establishments, 
can scarcely believe the foolish and cruel practices of some carters and grooms. 
Wlien the groom is anxious that his horse should be as trim and neat all over as art 
can make him, the very eye-lashes are generally sacrificed. What has vhe poor 
«n)iiial Buffered^ when, travelling in the noon of day, the full blaze of the sun ha« 
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fallen upon his eyes ; and how many accidents have probably happened from hb 
being dazzled by the light, which have been attributed to other causes ! 

If the horse has no eyebrow, there are several hairs or bristles scattered on the 
upper eyelid, and there is a projecting fold of the lid which discharges nearly the 
same office. It is more conspicuous in old horses than in young ones. Some horse- 
men do not like to see it, and associate the idea of it with weakness or disease of the 
eye. . This is perfectly erroneous. It is a provision of nature to accomplish a certain 
purpose, and has nothing to do either with health or disease. 

On the lower lid is a useful provision to warn the horse of the near approach oi 
any object that might incommode or injure him, in the form of long projectinpr hah 
or bristles, which are plenteously embued with nervous influence, so that the slightes 
touch should put the animal on his guard. We would request our readers to touch 
▼ery slightly the extremity of one of these hairs. They will be surprised to observe 
the sudden convulsive twitching of the lid, rendering the attack of the insect abso- 
lutely impossible. The grooms, however, who cut away the eye-lashes,Mo not spare 
these useful feelers. 

The eye is exposed to the action of the atmospheric air, and the process of evapora- 
tion, destructive of its transparency, is continually going on. The eye of the horse, 
or the visible part of the eye, is, likewise, more promment and larger than in the 
human being, and the animal is often subject to extreme annoyance from dust and 
insects, -wime he has no hands or other guard to defend himself from the torture which 
they occasion. What is the provision of nature against this ? Under, and a little 
within, the outer comer of the upper lid, is an irregular body, the hcrynuU gland. 
comparatively larger than in the human being, secreting an aqueous 'fluid, which, 
slowly issuing from the gland, or occasionally pressed out of it by the act of winking, 
flows over the eye, supplies it with moisture, and cleanses it from all impurities. 
Human ingenuity could not have selected a situation from which 'he fluid could be 
conveyed over the eye with more advantage for this purpose. 

When this fluid is secreted in an undue quan^'ty, and flows over the eye, it is 
called iean* An increased flow of tears is prnuaced by anything that irritates the 
eye, and, therefore, a constant accompanunent and symptom of inflammation. A 
horse witii any degree of weeping should be regarded with much suspicion. In the 
human being an unusual secretion of tears is often caused by bodily pain, and emo* 
tions of the mind ; and so it is occasionally in the horse. We have seen it repeatedly 
under acute pain or brutal usage. John Lawrence, speaking of the cruelty exercised 
by some dealers in what they call *' firing" a horse before he is led out for sale, in 
order to rouse eveiy spark of mettle, says, ** more than fifty years have passed away, 
and I have before my eyes a poor mare stone blind, exquisitely shaped, and showing 
all the marks of high blood, whom I saw unmercifully cut with the whip a quarter 
of an hour before the sale, to bring her to the use of her stifiened limbs, tokiU Hu 
tear$ were trickling down her eheekt.^^ 

Having passed over the eye, the fluid is conveyed by the little canal to which we 
have alluded, formed by the sloping of the under lid, towards the comer of the eye ; 
and there are two little orifices tnat conduct it to a small reservoir within, and at the 
upper part of the lacrymal bone, (flg. t, p. 70). A little protuberance of a black or 
pied colour, called the carunele, placed in the very comer of the eye, and to be seen 
without opening the lids, is situated between these orifices, and guides the fluid into 
them. From this reservoir the tears are conveyed by a long canal, the lacrymal dvcU 
partly bony, and partly membranous, to the lower part of the nose. A little within 
the nostril, and on the division between the nostrils, is seen the lower opening of this 
eanal ; the situation of which should be carefully observed, and its real use borne in 
mind, for not only horsemen, but even some careless veterinary surgeons, have mis* 
taken it for a glanderous ulcer, and have condemned a useful and valuable animal 
It is fouiid just before the skin of the muzzle terminates, and Ae more delicate mem 
nrane of the nostril commences. The opening of the canal is placed thus low because 
the membrane of the nose is exceedingly delicate, and would be irritated and made 
sore by the frequent or constant ronning down of the tears. 

There is, however, something yet wanting. We have a provision fn supplying 
ihe eye witii requisite moistoiey and for washing from off the traospaient put of it* 
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faiiects or diwt that may annoy the animal. What becomes of these impurities when 
thus washed off? Are they carried by the tears to the comer of the eye, and so pass 
down this duct, and irritate and obstruet it ; or do they accmnulate at the inner angle 
of the eye ? There is a beautiful contrivance for disposing of them as fast as iawy 
acocumnlate. Concealed within the inner comer of tne eye, or only the margin of it, 
black or pied, yisible, is a triangular-shaped cartilage, the hawy with its broad part 
forwards. It is concave within, exactly to sui^ the ^lobe of the eye; it is convex 
without, accurately to adapt itself to the membrane limnff the lid ; and the base of it 
is reduced to a thin or almost shsip edge. At the will of the animal this is suddenly 
protruded from its hiding-place. It passes rapidly over the eye, and shovels up every 
nuisance mixed with the tears, and then, being speedily drawn back, the dust or 
insect is wiped away as the cartilage again passes under the comer of the eye. 

How is this managed Y The cartilage has no muscle attached to it; and the limbs 
and the different parts of the body, when put into motion by the influence of the will, 
are moved invariably by muscles. The mechanism, however, is simple and effectual. 
There is a considerable mass of fatty matter at the back of the eye, in order that this 
organ may be easily moved ; and this fat is particularly accumulated about the inner 
comer of the eye, and beneath, and at &e point of this cartilage. The eye of the 
horse has likewise very strong muscles attached to it, and one, peculiar to quadrupeds^ 
of extraordinary power, by whose add, if the animal has not hands to ward off a 
danger that threatens, he ift at least enabled to draw the eye back almost out o^ the 
reach of that danger. 

Dost, or ffravel, or insects, may have entered the eye, and annoy the horse. Tliis 
muscle suddehly acts : the eye is forcibly drawn back, and presses upon the fatty 
matter. That may be displaced, but cannot be reduced into less compass. It is 
forced violently towards the inner comer of the eye, and it drives before it the haw ; 
and the haw, having likewise some fat about its point, and being placed between the 
eye and an exceedingly smooth and polished bone, and bein^ pressed upon by the 
eye as it is violently drawn back, shoots out with the rapidity of lightning, and, 
guided by the eyelids, projects over the eye, and thus carries off the offending matter. 

In what way shall we draw the haw back again without muscular action ^ Another 
principle is called into play, of which mention has already been made, and of which 
we shall have much to say, — elasticity. It is that principle by which a body yields 
to a certain force impressed upon it, and retums to its former state as soon as that 
force is removed. It is that by which the ligament of the neck (p. 75 V while it sup- 
ports the head, enables the horse to ^ze— by which the heart expands after closing 
on and propelling forward the blood m its ventricles and the arteiy contracts on the 
blood that has distended it, and many of the most important functions of life are 
influenced or governed. Hniis muscle ceases to act, and the eye resumes its natural 
situation in the orbit There is room for the fatty matter to return to its place, and it 
immediately retums by the elasticity of the membrane by which it is covered, and 
draws after it this cartilage with which it is connected, and whose return is as rapid 
as was the projection. 

The old farriers strangely misunderstood the nature and design of the haw, and 
many at the present day do not seem to be much better informed. When, from 
sympa^y with other parts of the eye labouring under inflammation, and becoming 
itself inflamed and increased in bulk, and the neighbouring parts likewise thickened, 
it is either forced out of its place, or voluntarily protruded to defend the eye from the 
action of light and cannot return, they mistake it for some injurious excrescence or 
mmour, and proceed to cut it out. The "Aato in the eye" is a disease well known 
to the majority of grooms, and this sad remedy for it is deemed the only cure. It is 
a barbarous practice, and if they were compelled to walk half a dozen miles in a thick 
dust, without being permitted to wipe or to cleanse the eye, they would feel the tor- 
ture to which they doom this noble animal. A little patience having been exercised, 
and a few cooling applications made to the eye while the inflaroniation lasted, and 
afterwards some mild astringent ones, and other proper means being employed, the 
tumour would have disappeared, the haw would have retumed to its place, and the 
animal would have discharged the duties required of hun without inconvenience to 
8 
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himself, instead of the agony to which an nngaarded and unprotected eye mnat now 
expose him. 

The loss of blood occasioned by the excision of the haw may frequently reUere the 
inflammation of the eye ; and the evident amendment which follows induces these 
wise men to believe that they have performed an excellent operation ; but the same 
loss of blood by scarification of the overloaded vessels of the conjunctiva would be 
equally beneficial, and the animal would not be deprived of an instrument of admi 
rable use to him. 

The eye is of a globular figure, yet not a perfect globe. It is rather composed of 
parts of two globes ; the half of one of them smaller and transparent in front, and of 
the other larger and the coat of it opaque, behind. We shall most conveniently begin 
with the coats of the eye. 



A fi a supposed object viewed by the animal, and an inverted image of which, a, b, is thrown 

on the retina at tbd back of the eye. 
c e The points where the rays, having passed the cornea and lens, converge by the refiractive 

power of the lens. 
d e The rays proceeding from the extremities of the object to the eye. 
/ The cornea, or horny and transparent part of the eye, covered by the egnjunetuaa, uniting 

diflfereni parts together. 
g The crystalline (crystal or glassy) lens, behind the pupil, and in firont of the vitreous 

humour. 
k k Muscles of the eye. 
t The optic nerve, or nerve of sight. 
k The tclerotica (bard firm coat) covering the whole of the eye except the portion occupied 

by the cornea, and being a seeming prolongation of the covering of the optic nerve. 
I The ^oroides (receptacle or covering), or choroid coat, covered with a black secretion 

or paint, 
m m The irii or rainbow- coloured circular membrane under the cornea, in front of the eye, 
* and on which the colour of the eye depends. The duplicature behind is the vvec, 

from being coloured like a grape. The opening in the centre is the pupil, 
fi fi The ciliary (hair-like) processes. 
o The retina^ or net-like expansion of the optic nerve, spread over the whole of the cho- 

roides as far as the lens. 
p The vitreous (glass-like) humour filling the whole of the cavity of the eye behind the 

lens, 
f The aqueous (water-like) humour filling the space between the cornea and the lens. 

The conjunctiva^ /, is that membrane which lines the lids, and covers the fore part 
of the eye. It spreads over all that we can see or feel of the eye, and even its trans- 
parent part It is itself transparent, and transmits the colour of the parts beneath. 
It is very susceptible of inflammation, during which the lining of the lids will become 
intensely red, and the white of the eye will be first streaked with red vessels, and then 
covered with a complete mesh of them, and the cornea will become cloudy and 
opaque. It is the seat of various diseases, and, particularly, in it commences that 
^ad mfiammation of the horse's eye which bids denance to the veterinary surgeon^* 
skill and almost invariably terminates in blindness. 

The examination of the conjunctiva, by turning down the lid, will enable us to 
^orm an accurate judgment of the degree of inflammation which exists in the eye. 

Covering the back part of the eye, and indeed four-fifUis of the globe of it, is the 
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, k. It b an exoeedinffly strong membrane, compoeed of fibres interweaving 

with each other, and almost defying Uie possibility or separation. An organ so 
delicate and so important as the eye requires secure protection. 

It is a highly elastic membrane. It is necessary that it should be so, when it is 
eonsidered Uiat the eye is surrounded by several and very powerful muscles, which 
mnst temporarily, and even for the purposes of vision, alter its form. The elasticity 
of the sclerotica is usefully exhibited by its causing the globe of the eye to resume 
its former and natural shape, as soon as the action of the muscle ceases. 

The sclerotica has very few blood-vessels— is scarcely sensible — and its disease^, 
except when it participates in general disturbance or disorganisation, are rarely 
broaght under our notice. 

Tlie cornea is, or we should wish it to be, the only visible part of the horse's eye, 
for the exhibition of mviph white around it is a sure symptom of wickedness. The 
oomea fills up the vacuity which is left by the sclerotica in the fore part of the eye, 
and, although closely united to the sclerotica, may be separated from it, and will 
drop out like a watch-riass. It is not round, but wider from side to side than from 
top to the bottom ; and the curve rather broader towards the inner than the outer 
comer of the eye, so that the near eye may be known from the off one after it is taken 
from the head. 

The convexity or projection of the cornea is a point of considerable importance. 
The prominence of tke eye certainly adds much to the beauty of the animal, but we 
shall see presently, when we consider the eye as the organ of si&rht, that by being 
too prominent the rays of light may be rendered too convergent, and the vision indis- 
tinct ; or, if the cornea is small and fiat, the rays may not be convergent enough, and 
perfect vision destroyed. In either case the horse may unpleasanUy start, or sud- 
denly and dangerously turn round. An eye neither too prominent nor too flat will be 
nearest to perfection. 

It shoula be perfectly transparent. Any cloudiness or opacity is the consequence 
of disease. It is an exceedmgly firm and dense membrane', and can scarcely be 
pierced by the sharpest instrument. The cornea is composed of many different plates, 
laid over one another ; and between each, at least in a state of health, is a fluid that 
is the cause of its transparency, and the evaporation of which, after death, produces 
the leaden or glazed appearance of the eye. When it appears to be opaque, it is not 
often, and never at first, that the cornea has undergone any change. 

There is nothing that deserves attention from the purchaser of a horse more than 
the perfect transparency of the cornea over the whole of its surface. The eye should 
be examined for this purpose, both in front, and with the face of the exammer close 
to the cheek of the horse, under and behind the eye. The latter method of looking 
through the cornea is the most satisfactory, so far as the transparency of that part of 
the eye is concerned. During this examination the horse should not be in the open 
air, but in the stable standing in the doorway and a little within the door. If any 
small, faint, whitish lines appear to cross the cornea, or spread over any part of it, 
they are assuredly the remains of previous inflammation; or, although the centre and 
bulk of the cornea should be perfectly clear, yet if around the edge of it, where it 
unites with the sclerotica, there should be a narrow ring or circle of haziness, the 
conclusion is equally true, but the inflammation occurred at a more distant period. 
Whether however the inflammation has lately existed, or several weeks or months 
have elapsed since it was subdued, it is too likely to recur. 

There is one caution to be added. The cornea in its natural state is not only a 
beautiful transparent structure, but it reflects, even in proportion to its transparency, 
many of the rays which fall upon it; and if there is a white object immediately before 
Che eye, as a light waistcoat, or much display of a white neckcloth, the reflection may 
puzzle an experienced observer, and has misled many a careless one. The coat 
should be buttoned up, and the white cravat Carefully concealed. 

Within the sclerotica, and connected with it by innumerable minute fibres and 
vessels, is the chamid eoat^ /. It is a very delicate membrane, and extends over the 
whole of the internal part of the eye, from the optic nerve to the cornea. It secretes 
a dark-coloured substance or paint, by which it is covered; the intention of which, 
ike the uiside of our telescopes and microscopes, is probably to absorb any wander- 
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ing iaj9 of light which miffht dazzle and confuse. The hlaek paint, fifmuUttm 
fugrum, seems perfectly to discharge this function in the human eye. it is placed 
immediately under the retina or expansion of the optic nenre. The rays of liffht lali 
on the retina, and penetrating its delicate substance, are immediately absorbed or 
destroyed by the black covering of the choroides underneath. For the perfectioD of 
many of his best pleasures, and particularly of his intellectual powers, man wants 
the yivid impression which will be caused br the admission of the rays of light into 
a perfectly dark chamber ; and when the light of the sun begins to rail, his 8uperi<Nr 
intdliffenoe has enabled him to discover various methods of substituting an artificial 
day, after ^e natural one has closed. Other animals, without this power of kindling 
another, although inferior lis ht, have far more to do with the night than we have. 
Many of them sleep througn the ^lare of day, and awake and are busy during the 

Seriod of dlirkness. The ox occupies some hours of the ni^ht in grazing; the sheep 
oee 80 when not folded in his pen ; and the horse, worked during the day for oor 
convenience and profit, has often little more than the period of night allotted to him 
for nourishment and repose. Then it is necessary that, by some peculiar and ade<^aate 
eontrivance, these hours of comparative or total darkness to us should be partially 
vet sufficiently illuminated for them ; and therefore in the horse the dark brown or 
black coat of the choroides does not extend over the whole of the internal part of the 
eye, or rather it is not found on any part on which the rays proceeding from the 
objects could fall. It does not occupy the smallest portion of what may be called the 
field o( vision ; but, in its place a bright variegatea green is spread, and more over 
the upper part than the lower, because the animaPs f(K>d, and the objects which it is 
of consequence for him to notice, are usually below the level of his head— thus, by 
aufierins the impression to remain longer on the retina, or by some portion of light 
reflected from this variegated bed on which the retina reposes, or in some other inex- 
plicable but efficient way, enabling the animal, even in comparative darkness, to 
•possess the power of vision equal to his vrants. 

The reader may see in the dusk, or even when duskiness is fast yielding to ntter 
darkness, the beautiful sea-^reen reflection from the eye of the hone, it is that 
lucid variegated carpet of which we are now speaking. 

Who is unaware that in the fading glimmering of the evening, and even in the 
darker shades of nig'ht, his horse can see surrounding objects much better than his 
rider ; and who, resigning himself to the guidance of that sagacious and faithful 
animal, has not been carried in safety to his journey's end, when he would otherwise 
have been utterly bewildered Y 

If the reader has not examined this beautiful pigment in the eye Of the horse, he 
should take the earliest opportunity of doing so. ne will have a beautiful illnstratioa 
of the care which that Being who gave all things life has taken that each shall be 
fitted for his situation. The horse has not the intelligence of man, and may not want 
for any purpose of pleasure or improvement the vivid picture of surrounding objects 
whidi ttie retina of the human being presents. A tnousand minute but exquisite 
beauties would be lost upon him. If, therefore, his sense of vision ma^ not oe so 
strong during the day, it is made up to him by the increased power of vision in the 
niffht. 

Perfectly white and cream-coloured horses have a peculiar appearance of the eyes. 
The pupil is red instead of black. There is no black paint or brilliant carpet it is 
the choroid coat itself which we see in them, and not its covering; and the red 
appearance is caused by the numerous blood-vessels which are found on every part 
or that coat. 

When we have to treat of other domestic animals, we shall see how this carpet is 
varied in colour to suit the situation and necessity of each. In the ox it is of a dark 
green. He has not many enemies to fear, or much difficulty in searching for nourifdi- 
ment, and the colour of Uie eye is adapted to his food. In the cat and all his varieties, 
it is yello\^. We have heard of the eyes of the lion appearing like two flaming 
torches in the night. There are few of our readers who have not seen the same 
singular glare from the eyes of the domestic cat. In the wolf, and likewise in ths 
dog, who, in his wild state, prowls chiefly at night, it is grey. In the poor unjustly* 
persecuted badger, who scarcely dares to crawl forth at night, although sheltered by 
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die thickest daikness, it is white; and the ferret, who is destined to hunt his prey 
through all its winding retreats, and in what would be to us absolute darkness, has 
no paint on the ch<»oides. 

Txacin^ the chorotdes towards the fore part of the eye, we perceive that it is 
lefleeted nom the side to the edge of the lens, n, and has the appearance of seyeral 
plaits or folds. They are actually foldings of the membrane. It is not diminished 
in size, but it has less space to cover, and there must be dupUcatures or plaits. They 
are nsefiilly employed in the place in which we find them. They prevent the passase 
of any rays of light on the outside of the lens, and which, proceeding forward in 
various directions, and uncondensed by the power of the lens, would render vision 
confused or impeifect. These folds of the choroides are called the ciliary proeeue$. 

Within the cornea, and occupying the fore part of the eye, is the aoueoiu humour^ 
p^ so termed from its resemblance to Dure water. It is that by which the cornea is 
preserved in its protuberant and rounaed form. It extends to the crystalline lens q^ 
and therefore a portion of it, although a very small one, is behind the iris (m, p. 66^. 
Floating in this fluid is a membrane, with an oblong aperture, called the fria. It is 
that wluch ^ves colour to the eye. The human eye Is said to be black, or hazel, or 
blue, according to the colour of this membrane or curtain ; and it is denominated the 
iris, or rainbow, from its beautiful, intermingling hues. The colour varies little in 
the horse, except th<t it always bears some analogy to that of the skin. We rarely 
see it lifi^ter than a hasel, or darker than a brown. Horses perfectly white, or cream* 
colouTed, have the iris white and the pupil red. When horses of other colours, and 
tiiat are usually pied, have a white ins and a black pupil, they are said to be wall- 
eyed, Vul^ opinion has decided that a wall-eyea horse is never subject to blind- 
ness, but this is alto^ther erroneous. There is no difference of structure that can 
produce this exemption ; but the wall-eyed horse, from this singular and unpleasant 
appearance, and his frequent want of breeding, may not be so much used and exposed 
to many of the usual causes of inflammation. 

The aperture in the iris is termed the puptV, and through it light passes to the inner 
chamber of the eye. The pupil is oblong, and variable in size. It difiers with the 
intensity or degree of light that falls upon the eye. In a dark stable the pupil is 
expanded to admit a great proportion of the light that falls upon the cornea ; but when 
the horse is brought towaros the door of the stable and more light is thrown upon the 
eye, the pupil contracts in order to keep out that extra quantity which would be pain- 
ful to the animal, and injurious to vision. When opposed directly to the sun, the 
apertare will almost close. 

This alteration of form in the pupil is effected by the muscular fibres that enter 
into the composition of the iris, when these fibres are relaxed, the pupil must pro* 
portionably aiminish. The motions of the iris are not at all under the control of the 
will, nor is the animal sensible of them. They are produced by sympathy with the 
state of the retina. When, however, a deficient portion of light reaches the retina, 
and vision is indistinct, we are conscious of an apparent effort to bring the object more 
clearly into view, and the fibres then contract, and the aperture enlarges, and more 
light IS admitted. ' ^ 

This dilatation or contraction of the pupil gives a useful method of ascertaining the 
existence of blindness in one eye or in both. The cornea and crystalline lens remain 
perfectiy transparent, but the retina is palsied, and is not affiected by light; and many 
persons have been deceived when blindness of this description has been confined to 
one eye. A horse blind in both eyes will usually have his ears in constant and rapid 
motion, directing them in quick succession to every quarter. He will likewise hang 
back in his halter in a peculiar way, and will lift his feet high as if he were stepping 
over some obstacle, when tiiere is actually nothing to obstruct his passage, and there 
will be an evident uncertainty in the putting down of his feet. In blindness of one 
eye, little or nothing of this characteristic gait and manner can be perceived. Although 
a one-eyed horse may not be absolutely condemned for the common business of the 
carriage or the road, he is ^nerally deteriorated as a hunter, for he cannot measure 
his distances, and will run into his leaps.* Many a sportsman, puzzled and angry 

* Mr. W. Perdvall, however, in his excellent Lectures on the Veterinary Art, voL iii. f» 
8* «• 
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at the sadden blandeiing of his hone, or injured by one or more stanning fiJls, hu 
found a very natural although unexpected explanation of it in the blindness of one 
eye, and that perhaps produced through his own fault, by oyer-riding his willing and 
ezoellent serrant, and causing a determination of blood to the eye, which proved &tal 
to the delicate texture of the retina. Even for the carriage or the road he is considenr 
bly deteriorated, for his field of observation must be materially lessened. 

Let the size of both pupils be carefully noticed before the hone is removed from the 
stable, and, as he is led to the door, observe whether they both contract, and equally 
so, with the increase of light. If the horse should be first seen in the open air, let it 
be observed whether the pupils are precisely of the same size ; then let the hand be 
placed over each eye alternately and held there for a little while, and let it be observed 
whether the nupil dilates with the abstraction of light, and equally in each eye. 

Hanging from the upper edge of the pupil of the horse, are two or three roond * 
black substances, as large as millet seeds. When the horse is suddenly brought into 
an intense light, and the pupil is closed, tliey present a singular appearance, as th^ 
are press^ out from between the edges of the iris. An e^ual number, but mudi 
smaller, are attached to the edge of the lower portion of the iris, llieir general use 
is probably to intercept rays of light which would be troublesome or injurious, and 
their principal function is accomplished during the act of ^zing. They are larger 
on the upper edge of the iris, and are placed on the outer side of the pupil, evidently 
to discharge the same function which we have attributed to the eyelashes, viz., to 
obstruct the light in those directions in which it would come with greatest force, both 
from above and even from below, while, at the same time, the field of view is per* 
fectly open, so far as it regards the pasture on which the horse is grazing. 

In our cut, m gives aduplicature of the iris, or the back surface of it. This is called 
the ufffl, and it is covered with a thick coat of black mucus, to arrest the rays of 
light, and to prevent them from entering the eye in any other way than through the 
pupil. The colour of the iris is, in some unknown way, coimected with this black 
paint behind. Wall-eyed horses, whose iris is white, have no uvea. 

We now arrive at a body on which all the important uses of the eye mainly depend, 
the crystalline lens^ g, so called from its resemblance to a piece of crystal, or trans- 
parent glass. It is of a yielding jelly-like consistence, thicKer and firmer towards the 
centre, and convex on each side, but more convex on the inner than the outer side. It 
is enclosed in a delicate transparent bag or eaptuU, and is placed between the aqueous 
and the vitreous humours, and received into a hollow in the vitreous humour, with 
which it exactly corresponds. It has, from its density and its double convexity, the 
chief concern in converging the rays of light which pass into the pupil. 

The lens is very apt to be aflected from long or violent inflammation of the con- 
junctiva, and either its capsule becomes cloudy, and imperfectly transmits the lishti 
or the substance of the lens becomes opaque. The examination of the horse, wim a 
view to detect this, must either be in the shade, or at a stable door, where the light 
shall fall on the aidmal from above and in front ; and in conducting this examinatioo 
we would once more caution the intended purchaser against a superfluity of white 
about his neck. Holding the head of the animal a little up, and the light cominff in 
the direction that has been described, the condition of the lens will at once be evident 
The confirmed eaiaraeiy or the onaque lens of long standing, will exhibit a pemriy 
appearance, that cannot be mistaken, and will frequently be attended with a cnanffe 
of form — a portion of the lens beine forced forwards into the pupil. Although the 
disease may not have proceeded so far as this, yet if there is the slightest cloudiness 
of the lens, either generally, or in the form of a minute spot in the centre, and with 
or without lines radiating n-om that spot, the horse is to be condemned ; for, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the disease will proceed, and cataract, or complete opacity 
of the lens, and absolute blindness, will be the result 

201, says, " The loss of one eye does not enfeeble eight, because the other acquires greater 
energy, though it much contracts the field of vision. It is said to render the conception erhnf^, 
and the case of mis^udgment of distances is the one commonly brought forward to showthj^ 
All I can say on this point is, that the best hunter I ever possessed, a horse gifted with extr^ 
ordinary powers for leaping, was a one-eyed horse, and this animal carried roe mrough ahuuttni 
' -^-on, without, to my recollection, making one single blunder in leaping." 
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Cataract in tie human beine may, to a Tery considerable extent, be remedied. The 
opaque lens may be extracted, or it may be forced into the yitrMus humours, and 
there existing as a foreign body, it will soon be absorbed and disappear. These 
operations are impossible in the horse ; for, in the first place, there is a muscle of 
which we have already spoken, and to be presently more particularly described, that 
is peculiar to quadrupeds, and of such power as generally to draw back the eye too 
iar into its socket for the surgeon to be enabled to make his incision ; or could the 
incision be made, the action of tliis muscle would force out the greater part of the 
contents of the eye, and this organ would speedily waste away. If, however, the 
opaque lens could be withdrawn or deuressed, and the mechanism of the eye were not 
otherwise injured, the operation would be totally useless, for we could not make the 
horse wear those convex glasses whose converging power might compensate for the 
loss of the lens. 

Behind the lens, and occupying four-fiAhs of the cavity of the eye, is the vitreou$ 
humour (glassy, or resembling glass). It seems, when first taken from the eye, to be 
of the consistence of a jelly, and of beautiful transparency ; but if it is punctured a 
5uid escapes from it as limpid and as thin as water, and when this has been suffered 
completely to ooze out, a mass of membraneous bags or cells remains. The vitreoua 
humour consists of a watery fluid contained in thesa cells ; but the fluid and the 
cells form a body of considerably g^reater density than the aqueous fluid in the Cront 
of the eye. 

Last of all, between the vitreous humour and the choroid coat, is the retina, o, or net- 
like membrane. It is an expansion of the substance, g, of the optic nerve. When 
that nerve has reached the back of the eye, and penetii|ed through the sclerotic and 
choroid coats, it first enlarges into a little white prominence,. from which radiations or 
expansions of nervous matter proceed, which sjpread over the whole of the choroid 
coat, and form the third investment of the eye. The membrane by which this nervous 
pulp is supported, is so exceedingly thin and delicate, that it. will tear with the 
slightest touch, and break even with its own weight. The membrane and the pulp 
are perfectly transparent in the living animal. The pupil appeara to be black, because 
in the daytime it imperfectly reflects the colour of the choroid coat beneath. In the 
dusk it is greenish, because, the glare of day being removed, the actual green of the 
paint appears. 

On this expansion of nervous pulp, the rays of light from surrounding objects, con- 
densed by the lens and the humours, fall, and, producing a certain image correspond- 
ing with these objects, the animal is conscious of their existence and presence. 

It may, however, so happen that from the too ^at or too little convexity of the eye 
or a portion of it, the place of most distinct vision may not be immediately on the 
retina, but a little before or behind it. In proportion as this is the case, the sight will 
be indistinct and imperfect ; nor shall we be able to offer any remedy for this defect 
of sight. There is a shying^ often the result of cowardice or playnilness, or want 
of work, but at other times proving, beyond contradiction, a defect of sight even more 
dangerous than blindness. A blind horse will resign himself to the guidance of his 
rider or driver ; but against the misconception and starting of a shying horse there is 
no defence. That horses grow shy as they grow old, no one accustomed to them will 
deny ; and no intelligent person will be slow in attributing it to the ri^ht cause — a 
decay in the organ of vision,— a loss of convexity in the eye, lessening the con- 
vergency of the rays, and throwing the perfect image beyond, and not on, the retina. 
TTiere is a striking difference in the' convexity of the cornea in the colt and the old 
horse ; and both of them, probably, may shy from opposite causes — the one from a 
cornea too prominent, and the other from one too flat. In the usual examination of 
the horse previously to purchase, sufficient attention is not always paid to the con- 
vexity of the cornea. 

The remedy for shying will be considered when we speak of the vices of horses. 

There is a provision yet wanting. The horse has a very extended field of view, but 
many persons are not perhaps aware how little of it he can command at a 'time 
There is not one of our readers who can make out a single line of our treatise without 
changing the direction of the eye. It is curious to follow the motion of the eyes of a 
lapid reader. Nature has given no less than seven muscles to the horse, in older tt 
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turn this little but important organ ; and, that they may act with sufficient power and 
quickness, no fewer than six nerves are directed to the muscles of the eye generally, 
or to partfcular ones — ^while the eye rests on a mass of &t, that it may be turned widi 
little exertion of power, and without friction. 

MUSCLES OF THE EYE. 

There are four straight muscles, 
three of which, <i, e, and/, are repre- 
sented in our cut, rising from the 
back of the orbit, and inserted mto 
the ball of the eye, opposite to, and 
at equal distances from each other. 
i One, d, runs to the upper part of the 
eye, just behind the transparent and 
yisible portion of it, and its office is 
clearly to raise the eye. When it 
contracts, the eye must be drawn 
upward. Another,/, is inserted ex- 
actly opposite, at the bottom of the eye ; and its office is as clearly to depress the 
eye, or enable the animal to look downwards. A third, e, is inserted at the outer 
corner, and by means of it the eye is turned outward, and, from the situation of the 
eye of the horse, considerably backward; and the fourth is ins^ted at the inner 
comer, turning the eye inward. They can thus rotate or turn the eye in any direction 
the animal wishes, and by the action of one, or the combined power of any two of 
them, the eye can be immediately and accurately directed to evenr point. 

These muscles, however, have another duty to discharge. Tbey support the eye 
n its place. In the usual position of the head of the horse, they must be to a certain 
ie^e employed for this purpose ; but when he is grazing or feedinff , the principal 
weisht of the eye rests upon them. Another muscle is uierefoi« added, peculiar to 
quadrupeds, called the retractor {drawer-back), or the ttupenaoritu (auapenaory) muscle, 
g. It arises from the edge of the foramen through which the optic nerve enters the 
orbit — surrounds the nerve as it proceeds forward, and then, partially dividing into 
four portions, is attached to the back part of the eye. Its office is evidently to support 
the eye generally, or, when suddenly called into powerful action, and assisted by the 
straight muscles, it draws the eye back out of the reach of threatening danger, and in 
the act of drawing it back causes the haw to protrude, as an additional defence. 

The power of this muscle is very great. It renders some operations on the eye 
almost impossible. It is an admirable substitute for the want of hands, to defend Uie 
eye from many things that would injure it ; and, being partially separated into four 
divisions, it assists me straight muscles in turr^ing the eye. 

These muscles discharge another and a most important office. If we examine near 
and distant objects through a telescope, we must alter the focus ; t. e., we must increase 
or diminish the length of the tube. We must shorten it a little when we examine dis- 
tant objects, because the rays, coming to us from them in a less divergent direction, 
are sooner brought to a point by the power of the lens. Thus the straight and retractor 
muscles drawing back the eye, and forcing it upon the substance behind, and in a 
slight degree flattening it, bring the lens nearer to the retina, and adapt the eye to the 
observation of distant objects. 

Still, however, being constantly employed in supporting the weight of the eye, these 
muscles may not be able to turn it so rapidly and so extensively as the vnshes or 
wants of the animal require ; therefore two others are superadded which are used 
solely in turning the eye. They are called oblique muscles, because their course is 
obliquely across the eye. The uoper one is most curiously constructed, a, b. It 
comes from the back part of the orbit, and takes a direction upwards and towards the 
inner side, and there, just under the ridge of the orbit, it passes through a perfect me* 
chanical pulley, and, turning round, proceeds across the eye, and is inserted rather 
beyond the middle of the eye, towards the outer side. Thus the globe of the eye is 
evidently directed inward and upward. Something more, however, is accomplished 
by this singular mechanism. The eye is naturally deep in the orbit, tha» it may b« 
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perfectly defended ; but it may be necessary occasionally to brin^ it forwardt 
and enlarge the field of vision. The eye is actually protruded under the influence of 
fear. Not only are the lids opened more widely, but die eye is brought more forward* 
How is this accomplished t There are no muscles anterior to, or before the eye«- 
tfaere is no place for their insertion. The object is readily effected by this singular 
pulley, 6, c. By the power of this muscle— the troehUarUy or pulley-muscle— and the 
straight muscles at the same time not opposing it, or only legulatiog the direction of 
the eye, it is really brought somewhat torwara. The lower oblique muscle rises just 
within the lacrymal bone (1, p. 70), and, proceeding across the eye, is fixed into the 
part of the sclerotica opposite to the other oblique muscle, and it turns the e^e in a 
contrary direction, assisting, however, the upper oblique in bringing the eye forward 
from its socket. 



CHAPTER III. 

INJURIES AND DISEASES OF THE SKULL^THE BRAIN— THE 
EARS— AND THE EYES. 



We have now arrived at a convenient resting-place in our somewhat dry but 1 
lary description of the structure of the horse, and we willingly turn to more practical 
matter. We will consider the injuries and diseases of the parts we have surveyed. 
In entering, however, on this division of our work, we would premise, that it is impos- 
sible for us to give the farmer such an account of the nature and treatment of the dis« 
eases of horses as will enable him with safety to practise for himself, except in the 
commonest cases. The causes of most diseases are so obscure, their symptoms so 
variable, and their connexion with other maladies so complicated and mysterious, that 
t life devoted to professional study will alone qualify a man to become a judicious 
and successful practitioner on the diseases of Ihe horse and other domestic animals. 
Our object will be to communicate sufficient instruction to the farmer to enable him 
to act with, promptness and judgment when he cannot obtain professional assistance, 
to qualify him to form a satisfactory opinion of the skill of the veterinary surgeon 
whom he oiay employ, and, more especially, to divest him of those strange and absurd 
prejudices which m a variety of cases not only produce and prolong disease, but bring 
It to a fatal termination. 

FRACTURE. 

We have described the cavity of the skull of the horse as being so defended by the 
hardness of the parietal bones, and those bones so covered by a mass of muscle, and 
the occipital bone as so exceedingly thick (see page 92), that a Fracture of the skull 
is almost impossible. It can only occur from brutal violence, or when a horse falls 
in the act of rearing. When, however, fracture of the skull does occur, it is almost 
invariably fatal. A blow of sufficient violence to break these bones must likewisw 
irreparably injure the delicate and important or^ which they protect. 

The ridge, or outer and upper part of the orbit of the eye, is occasionally fractured. 
It happens from falling, or much oflener from violent blows. The slightest examina- 
tion will detect the loosened pieces ; but a professional man alone can render effectual 
assistance. 

Mr. Pritchard, in the second volume of the " Veterinarian," relates an interesting 
case of fracture of the orbit of the eye. ** A chestnut mare," he says, '* received a 
blow which fractured the orbit from the superciliary foramen, in a line through thf 
zygomatic processes of the temporal and malar bones to the outer angle of the* eye 
Ine detached bone, together witn the divided integument, hung over the eye so as tc 
mtercept vision. On examining the place where Sie accident occurred, two portions 
of bone were found belonging to the orbital aich. Afler carefully inspecang ths 
wound, and finding no other detached portions, nor any spicitlae which might irritati 
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or wound, the adjacent portions of the skin were carefally drawn together, and seeuied 
by a silver wire, which closed the wound, and confined the detached portion of bone 
in its proper place. A mash diet was ordered. 

** On ttiQ following day there was considerable inflammation. The eye was bathed 
with warm water, and a dose of physic administered. On the tliird day the inflam- 
mation and swelling had still more increased. Blood was abstracted from the vein 
at the anffle of the eye. llie swelling and inflammation now speedily abated ; and 
on the fifteenth day the wound had quite healed." 

If a fracture of this kind is suspected, its existence or non-existence may be easily 
determined by introducing the thumb under, and keeping the fore-finger upon, the 
edge of the orbit, 

EXOSTOSIS. 

Bony enlargements of the orbital arch sometimes arise from natural predisposition 
or local injury. They should be attacked in the earliest sta^, for they are too apt 
rapidly to increase. Some preparation of iodine, as described m the account of me& 
cines, will be useful in this case. 

CARIES. 

Inflammation and enlargement of the injured bones, followed by abscess and die 
production of certain bony growths, are of occasional occurrence. A skilful practi- 
tioner can alone decide whe3ier a cure should be attempted, or the sufferings of the 
animal terminated by death. 

COMPRESSION OFTHE BRAIN. 

Hydatids are often found within the cranial cavity, and lying upon or imbedded in 
the brain of oxdn and sheep. Their existence is usually fatal to the animal. There 
is no well-authenticated account of the existence of an hydatid in the cranial cavity 
of the horse ; but cysts, containing a serous or viscid fluid, are occasionally observed. 
The following is the history of one :— A horse exhibited symptoms of vertiffo, or stag- 
gers, which disappeaied after copious bleeding and purgatives. About twelve monthi 
afterwards the same complaint was evident. He carried his head low and inclined to 
the right side. He staggered as he walked, and the motion of his limbs was mariied 
by a peculiar convulsive action, confined to the fore extremities. He moved by a soc* 
cession of spasmodic boundings. He was completely deaf; and rapidly lost flesh, 
though he ate and drank voraciously. He remained in this state, to tne shame of the 
owner and the practitioner, several months, and then he had a fresh attack of vertigo, 
and died suddenly. On examination of the brain, its membranes were found tobe 
completely reddened ; and, between the two lobes of the brain, was a round cyst as 
large as a pullet's egg. The pressure of this was the manifest cause of the mischief. 

PRESSURE ON THE BRAIN. 

This may be produced by some fluid thrown out between the membranes, or occu- 
pying and distending the ventricles of the brain. In the full-grown horse it rarely 
occurs; but it is well known to breeders as an occasional disease of the foal, under 
the name of " water in the head." The head is either much enlarged, or strangely 
deformed, or both ; and the animal dies, either in the birth, or a few days after it. 

MEGRIMS. 

There is another kind of pressure on the brain, resulting from an unusual determi- 
nation or flow of blood to it. This organ requires a large supply of blood to enable 
it to discharge its important functions. Nature, in the horse more than in many other 
animals, has made some admirable provisions to cause this stream to flow into the 
brain with little velocity, and thereby to lessen the risk of suddenly overloading it or 
rupturing its vessels. The arteries pursue their course to the brain in a strangely 
winding and circuitous manner; and they enter the skull throurrh bony apertures that 
will admit of the enlargement of the vessels only to a very limited e\tent. From 
• various causes, however, of which the most common is viclent exercise en a hot daj, 
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and the horse being fat and full of blood, more than the usual quantity is sent to the 
head; or, from some negligence about the harness— as the collar being too small, or 
the curb-rein too tight— the blood is prevented from returning from the head. The 
larger vessels of the brain will then be too long atu injuriously distended ; and,, what 
is of more consequence, the small vessels that permeate the substance of the brain 
will be enlarged, and the bulk of the brain increased, so that it will press upon the 
origins of the nerves, and produce, almost^ without warning, lose of power and con- 
ecioasness. 

The mildest aifection of this kind is known by the name of Meorims. It comparar 
lively rarely happens when the horse is ridden ; but should he be driven, and perhaps 
rather quickly, he may perform a part of his journey with his usual cheerfulness and 
ease : he will then sudoenly stop, shake his head, and exhibit evident giddiness, and 
half-unconsciousness. In a minute or two this will pass over, and he will go on 
again as if nothing had happened. 

Occasionally, however, the attack will be of a more serious nature. He will iall 
without the slightest warning, or suddenly run round once or twice, and then fall. He 
will either lie in a state of complete insensibility, or struggle with the utmost violence. 
In five or ten minutes he will begin gradually to come to himself; he will get up uid 
proceed on his journey, yet somewhat dull, and evidently affected and exhausted by 
what had happened, although not seriously or permanently ill. 

At the moment of attack, a person who is competent to the task should abstract 
three or four quarts of blood from the neck-vein ; or cut the bars of the palate in the 
manner to be explained when we describe that part, and whence a considerable and 
sufficient quantity of blood may be readily obtaiiied. The driver should pat and 
soothe the anim^, loosen the curb-rein, if possible ease the collar, and pursue his 
journey as slowly as circumstances will permit. When he gets home, a dose of 
physic should be administered if the horse can be spared, the quantity of dry food 
lessened, and mashes given, or green meat, or he should be turned out to grass for 
two or three months. 

Is all this necessary because a horse has happened to have a fit of the megrims ? 
Yes, and more too, in the mind of the prudent man ; for it is seldom that a horse has 
the megrims without the priniisposition to a second attack remaining. These over- 
distended vessels may be relieved for a while, but it is long before they perfectly 
reeorer their former tone. It reouires but a little increased velocity or force in the 
vital current once more to distend them, and to produce the same dangerous effects. 
The testimony of experience is uniform with regard to this ; and he would not do 
justice to himself or his family who trusted himself behind a horse that had a second 
attack of megrims. 

APOPLEXY. 

McoRiMS is Apoplrxy under its mildest form. In the latter affection, the deter- 
mination of blood, if not so sudden, is greater, or differently directed, or more lasting. 
It is seldom, however, that there are not timely warnings of its approach, if the carter 
or the groom had wit enough to observe them. The horse is a little off his feed — he 
is more than usually dull-^there is a degree of stupidity about him, and, generally, a 
lomewhat staggering gait This goes off when he has been out a little while, but it 
soon returns under a more decided character, until, at length, it forces itself on the 
attention of the most careless. 

llie actual illness is perhaps first recognised by the horse standing with his head 
^lepressed. It bears upon, or is forced against &e manger or the wall, and a con- 
siaerable part of the weight of the animal is evidently supported by this pressure of 
the head. As he thus stands, he is balancing himself from one side to uie other as 
if he were ready to fall ; and it is often dangerous to stand near to him, or to move 
lim, for he falls without warning. If he can ^t his muzzle into a comer, hf9 will 
•ometimes continue there motionless for a consideiuble time, and then drop as if he 
were shot ; but, the next moment, he is up again, with his feet alnlost in the rack. 
He sleeps or seems to do so as he stands, or at least he is nearly or quite unconsciouiK 
of surrounding objects. Whon he is roused, he looks vacantly around him. Perhap n 
he will take a lock of hay if it is offered to him ; but ere it is half masticated, tht; ey^ * 
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eloeesi, and he sleeps zgdifi with the food in his mouth. Socm ailerwarda be is, per 
haps, roused once more. The eye opens, but it has an unmeaning glare. The haM 
is moved before him, but the eye closes not; he is spoken to, but be hears not. The 
last act of voluntary motion which he will attempt is usually to drink ; but he has 
*iit]e power over the muscles of deglutition, and the fluid returns through the nostrilR. 
He now begins to foam at the mouth. His breathing is laborious and loud. It it 

iierformed by the influence of the organic nerves, and Siose of animal life no longer 
end their aid. The pulse is slow and oppressed^ the jugular vein is distencled 
almost to burstings the muxzle is cold, ana the discharge of the fsces involuntary 
He grinds his teeth-— twitchings steal over his face and attack his limbs— they some- 
tipes proceed to convulsions, and dreadful ones too, in which the horse beats himself 
«A>out in a terrible manner ; but there is rarely disposition to do mischief. In the 
greater number of cases these convulsions laitt not long. All the powers of life an 
oppressed, and death speedily closes the scene. 

On examination aAer death, the whole venous system is usually found in a state 
of congestion, and the vessels of the brain are peculiarly turgid with black blood. 
Oocasionally, however, there is no inflammation of the brain or its membranes; bat 
either the stomach contains a more than usual quantity of food, or the larger intes- 
tines aze loaded with foul matter. 

This disease is found more frequently in the stable of the postmaster and the fanner 
than anywhere else. Thirty years ago it was the very pest of these stables, and the 
loss sustained bv some persons was enormous ; but, as veterinary scienee {>rogre98ed, 
the nature and the causes of the disease were better understood, and there is not now 
one case of staggers where twenty used to occur 

Apoplexy is a determination of blood to the head, and the cause is the over-eondi* 
Ciou of the animal and too great fulness of blood. Notions of proper «ofi</t7i(m in the 
horse now prevail very di&rent from those by which our forefatners were guided. 
It no longer consists in the round, sleek carcase, fat enough for the butcher, but in 
fulness and hardness of the muscular fibre, and a comparative paucity of cellular and 
adipose matter — in that which will add to the power of nature, and not oppress and 
wmgh her down. 

llie system of exercise is better understood than it used formerly to be. It is pro* 
portioned to the quantity and quality of the food, and more particularly the divititm 
of labour is more rational. The stage-horse no longer runs his sixteen or eighteen, 
or even two-and-twen^ miles, and then, exhausted, is turned into the stable for the 
next twen^ hours, llie food is no longer eaten voraciously ; the comparatively little 
stomach of the animal is no longer distended, before nature has been able sufllcientlj 
to recruit herself to carry on the digestive process ; the vessels of the stomach are no 
longer oppressed, and the flow of olood through them arrested, and, consequently, 
more blood directed to other parts, and to the brain among the rest 

The farmer used to send his horses out early in the morning, and keep them at 
plough for six or eight hours, and then tiiey were brought home and soflfered to over- 
gorge themselves, uid many of them were attacked by staggers and died. If theeril 
did not proceed auite to this extent, the farmer's horse was notoriously subject to fits 
of heaviness and sleepiness — ^he had half^tacfa of staggers. From this frequent 
oppression of the brain— this pressure on the optic nerves as well as other parts, 
another consequence ensued, unsuspected at the time, but far too prevalent— thehorsa 
became blind. The farmer was notorious for having more blind horses in his stable 
dian any other person, except, perhaps, the postmaster. 

The system of horse management is now essentially changed. Shorter stages, a 
division of the labour of the day, and a suflScient interval for rest, and for feeing, 
lave, comparative!]^ speaking, banished ileepy afoffgera from the stables of the post- 
naster. The division of the morning and afternoon labour of the farmer's horse, 
f ith the introduction of that simple but invaluable contrivance, the noae^g, have 
iSndered this disease comparatively rare in the establishment of the agriculturist To 
ihe late Professor Coleman we are indebted for some of these important improve^ 
ments. 

Old horses are more subject to staggers than young ones, for the stomach has be* 
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eomo weak by the repetition of the abuses just described. It has not power to digesi 
and expel the food, and thus becomes a source of general, and particularly of oen» 
bral, disturbance. 

Horses at grass are occasionally attacked by this disease ; but they are ^nerally 
poor, hard-worked, half-staryed animals, turned on richer pasture than their lo^paired' 
digestive organs are equal to. Perhaps the weather is hot, and the sympathy of the 
brain with the undue labour of the stomach is more easily excited, and a determina- 
tion of blood to the brain more readily effected. 

Mr. Percivall gives a very satisfactory illustration of the production of staggers in 
this way. He says that ** when his father first entered the service of the Ordnance, 
it was the custom to turn horses which had become low in condition, but were still 
well upon their legs, into the marshes, in order to recruit their strength. During the 
months of July, August, and September, nothing was more common than an attack 
of staggers among these horses, and which was naturally attributed to the luxuriant 
pasture they were turned into, combined with tlie dependent posture of the head, and 
the sultry heat to which they were exposed." 

Occasionally it will be necessary for the owner or the veterinary attendant to insti- 
tute very careful inquiry, or he will not detect the real causes of the disease. Does 
it arise from improper management, to which the horse has been in a manner habitu- 
ated 1 Had he been subjected to long labour and fasting, and had then the opporta> 
nity of gorging to excess 1 Did it proceed from accidental repletion — ^from the ani* 
Disd having got loose in the night, and found out the corn or the chaff bin, and filled 
himself almost to bursting ? There is nothing in the appearance of the animal which 
will lead to a discovery of the cause — no yellowness nor twitchings of the skin, no 
local swellings, as some have described ; but the practitioner or the owner must get 
at the truth oT the matter as well as he can, and then proceed accordingly. 

As to the TREATMBiO* of staggcrs, whatever be the cause of the disease, bleeding 
u the first measure indicated-^the overloaded vessels of the brain must be relieved. 
The jugular vein should be immediately opened. It is easily got at^t is large— tlie 
blood may be drawn from it in a full stream, and, being also the vessel through which 
the blood is returned from the head, the greater part of the quantity obtained will be 
taken immediately from the overloaded organ, and therefore will be most likely to 
produce the desired efiect. No definite quantity of blood should be ordered to be 
abstracted. The effect produced must be the guide, and the bleeding must be con- 
tinued until the horse falters, or begins to blow— or, perhaps, with more assured siic- 
eess, until he falls. Some persons select the temporal artery. This is very unsci- 
entific practice. It is difficult, or impossible, to obtain from this vessel a stream that 
promises any decisive success. It is likewise difficult to stop the bleeding from this 
artery ; and, after all, the blood is not drawn from the actual seat of the disease— 
the brain. 

The second step is to ascertain what is the cause of the apoplexy. Has the animal 
got at the com or the chafi' bin T Had he been over-fed on the evening beforev and is 
hi8 stomach probably distended to the utmost by what he has eaten 1 In such a case, 
of what avail can physic be, introduced into a stomach already crammed with indi^ 
gestive food ? Or what effect can twelve or twenty drachms of aloes produce, a small 
portion only of which can penetrate into the stomach 1 Recourse must be had to the 
STOHAcn-puMP, one of the most valuable discoveries of modem times, and affording 
the means of combating several diseases that had previously set all medical skill at 
defiance. Warm water must be injected. The horse is now incapable of offering 
Biuch resistance, and the injection may be continued not only until the contents of 
the stomach are so far diluted that a portion of them can escape through the lower 
orifice of that viscus, but until the obstraction to vomiting offered by the contracted 
entrance of the stomach is overcome, and a portion of the food is returned through 
the nostrils or mouth. 

This being effected, or it having been ascertained that there was no extreme disten- 
sion of the stomach, recourse should be had to aloes, and from eight to twelve dracoms 
of it may be administered. It will be proper to add some stimuTaUng medicine to the 
aloes, with a view of restoring the tone of the stomach, and inducing it tc contract oo 
its contents. Gentian and ginger are most likely to effect this purpose. 

» IT 
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The after*treatment niiist be regulated by circumstances. For some time the home 
should be put on a restricted diet ; mashes should be ^ven ; green meat in no great 
quantity; a moderate allowance of hay, and ^ery little corn. When sufficieotlj 
recovered, he may be tumcni out with advantage on rather bare pasture. One circom- 
' stance, however, should never be forgotten — ^ihat the horse who has once been attacked 
with staggers is liable to a return of the complaint from causes that otherwise would 
not affect him. The distended vessels are wealcened^^the constitution is weakened, 
and prudence would dictate that such an animal cannot be too soon disposed of. 

Let no farmer delude himself with the idea that apoplexy is contagious. If his 
horses have occasionally slight fits of staggers, or if the disease carries off several 
of them, he may be assured that there is something wrong in his management One 
horse may get at the corn-bin and cram himself to bursUng; but if several are attack- 
ed, it is time for the owner to look about him. Tlie general cause is too voracious 
feeding — ^too much food given at once, and perhaps without water, after hard work 
and long fasting. 

There is one consequence of this improper treatment, of which persons do not 
appear to be sufSciently aware, although they suffer severely from it. A horse that 
has frequent half-attacks of staggers very often goes blind. It is not the common 
blindness from cataract, but a peculiarly glassy appearance of the eye. If the history 
of these blind horses could be told, it would be found that they had been subject to 
fits of drooping and dulness, and these produced by absurd management respecting 
labour and food. 

PHRENITIS. 

Primary inflammation of the brain or its membranes, or both, sometimes oocun, 
and of the membranes oftenest when both are not involved. 

Whatever be the origin of phreniiis, its early sym]>tpms are scarcely d'/ferent from 
those of apoplexy. The horse is drowsy, stupid ; his eye closes ; he sleeps while 
he is in the act of eating, and dozes until lie falls. The pulse is slow and creeping, 
vind the breathing oppressed and laborious. This is the description of apoplexy. TSq 
symptoms may differ a little in intensity and continuance, but not much in kind. 

The phrenitic horse, however, is not so perfectly comatose as another that laboun 
under apoplexy. The eye will respond a little to the action of light, and the animal 
18 somewhat more manageable, or at least more susceptible, for he will shrink when 
he is struck, while the other frequently cares not for the whip. 

In the duration of the early symptoms there is some difference. If the apoplexy 
jtroceeds from distension of the stomach, four-and-twenty or six-and-thirty hours will 
scarcely pass without the cure being completed, or the stomach ruptured, or the bono 
(iostroyea. If it proceeds more from oppression of the digestive organs than from 
absolute distension of tlie stomach, and from that sympathy which subsists between 
the stamach and the brain, the disease will go on — ^it will become worse and worse 
«»very hour, and this imperfect comatose state will 'remain during two or three days. 
"^rhe apoplexy of the phrenitic horse will often run its course in a few hours. # 

In a case of evident phrenitis, blood-letting and physic must be early carried to 
their full extent. The norse will of^en be materially relieved, and, perhaps, cured by 
ihis decisive treatment; but, if the golden hour has been suffered to pass, or if reme- 
dial measures have become ineffectual, the scene all at once changes, and the most 
violent reaction succeeds, llie eye brightens-^strangely so ; the membrane of the 
eye becomes suddenly reddened, and fonns a frightful contrast with the transparency 
of the cornea; the pupil is dilated to the utmost; the nostril, before scarcely moving, 
expands and quivers, and labours ; the respiration becomes short and quick ; the ears 
«re erect, or bent forward to catch the slightest sound ; and the horse, becoming more 
irritable every instant, trembles at the slightest motion. The irritability of the patienk 
increases — ^it may be said to change to ferocity — ^but the animal has no aim or object 
in what he does. He dashes himself violently about, plunges in every direction, 
rears on his hind legs, whirls round and ^^ound, and tlien falls backward with dread- 
ful force. He lies for a while exhausted — ^there is a remission of the symptoms, bn 
peihaps only for a minute or t^'o, or possibly for a quarter of an hour. 
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Ndw is the surgeon^s golden time, and his courage and adroitness will be ;ui to 
the test. He must open, if he can, one or both jugulars : but let him be on his 
|nard, for the paroxysm will return with its former violence and without the slightest 
iraniing. 

The second attack is more dreadful than the first Aprain the animal whirls round 
and round, and plunges and falls. He seizes his clothmg and rends it in pieces; 
perhaps, destitute of feeling and of consciousness, he bites and tears himself. He 
darts furiously at everything within his reach ; but no mind, no design, seems to min- 
gle with or govern his fury. 

Another and another remission and a return of the exaceihation follow, and then, 
wearied out, he becomes quiet; but it is not the quietness of returning reason — it is 
mere stupor. This continues for an uncertain period, and then he begins to strug- 
gle again ; but he is now probably unable to rise. He pants— >he foams — at length, 
completely exhausted, he dies. 

There are but two diseases with which phrenitis can be confounded, and they are 
cholic and rabies. In cholic, the horse rises and falls ; he rolls about and kicks at 
his belly; but his stniggles are tame compared with those of the phrenitic hofte 
There is no involuntary spasm of any of the limbs ; the animal is perfectly sensible, 
and, looking piteously at his flanks, seems designedly to indicate the seat of pain. 
The beautiful yet fearfully excited countenance of the one, and the piteous, anxious 
gaze of the other, are sufficiently distinct; and, if it can be got at, the rapid, bound- 
ing pulse of the one, and that of the other scarcely losing its natural character in the 
early stage, cannot be mistaken. 

In rabies, when it does assume the ferocious form, there is even more violence than 
in phrenitis ; but there is method, and treachery too, in that violence. There is the 
desire of mischief for its own sake, and there is frequently the artful stratagem to 
allure the victim within the reach of destruction. There is not a motion of which 
the rabid horse is not conscious, nor a person whom he does not recognise ; but he 
labours under one all-absorbing feeling — ^the intense longinff to devastate and destroy. 

The post-mortem appearances are altogether uncertain. There is usually very great 
injection and inflammation of the membranes of the brain, and even of portions of 
the substance of the brain ; but in other cases there is scarcely any trace of inflam- 
mation, or even of increased vascularity. 

The treatment of phrenitis has been very shortly hinted at. The first— the indi»- 
pensable proceeding — ^is to bleed ; to abstract as much blood as can be obtained ; to 
let the animal bleed on after he is down ; and indeed not to pin up the vein of the 
phrenitic horse at all. The patient will never be lost by this decisive proceeding, but 
the inflammation may be subdued, and here the first blow is the whole of the battle. 
The physic should be that which is most readily given and will most speedily act. 
The farina of the croton will, perhaps, have the preference. Half a drachm or two 
scruples of it may be fearlessly administered. The intense inflammation of the brain 
gives suflieient assurance that no dangerous inflammation will be easily set up in the 
intestinal canal. This medicine can be formed into a very little ball or drink, and in 
some momentary remission of the symptoms, administered by means of the probang, 
or a stick, or the horn. Sometimes the phrenitic horse, when he will take nothing 
else, and is unconscious of everything else, will drink with avidity gruel or water. 
Repeated doses of purgative medicine may perhaps be thus given, and they must 
be continued until the bowels respond. The forehead should be blistered, if it can in 
any way be accomplished ; yet but little service is to be expected from this manipu- 
lation. The bowels having been well opened, digitalis should be administered. Its 
first and most powerful action is on the heart, diminishing both the number ano 
strength of its pulsations. To this may be added emetic tartar and nitre, but not t 
particle of hellebore ; for that drug, if it acts at all, produces an increased determina* 
tion of blood to the brain. 

While the disease continues, no attempt must be made to induce the horse to feed ; 
and even when appetite returns with the abatement of inflammation great caution 
must be exercised both with regard to the quantity ind quality of the foSi. 
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RABIES, OR MADNESS. 

This is another and fearful disease of the nenrous system. It results from the bits 
nf a v^bid animal, and, most commonly, of the companion and friend of the horB«>^ 
the coach-dog. The account now given of this malady is extracted from lectures 
which the author of the present work delivered to his class. 

*^ There is occasional warning of the approach of this disease in the horse, or rather 
of the existence of some unusual malady, the real nature of which is probably mis- 
taken. A mare, belonging to Mr. Karslake, had during ten days before the recogni- 
tion of the disease been drooping, refusing her food, heaving at the flanks, and pawing 
oceasionally. It was plain enough that she was indisposed, but at length the furious 
fit eame upon her, and she destroyed almost everything in the stable in the course of 
an hour. The late Mr. Moneyment had a two-years old colt brought to his establish- 
ment. It was taken ill in the aAernoon of the preceding day, when it first attracted 
attention by refusing its food, and throwing itself down and getting up again imme- 
diately. From such a description, Mr. Moneyment conclud^ that it was a case of 
ehelic ; but, when he went into the yard, and saw the pony, and obsenred his wild 
Mid anxious countenance, and his excessiire nervous sensibility, he was convinced 
that something uncommon was amiss with him, although he did not at first suspect 
the real nature of the case. 

The early symptoms of rabies in the horse have not been carefully obsprved or well 
fecorded ; but, in the majority of cases, so far as our records go, there will not often 
be premonitory symptoms sufficiently decisive t* be noticed by the groom. 

The horse goes out to his usual work, and, for a certain time and distance, perfonns 
it as well as he had been accustomed to do; then he stops all at' once — trembles, 
heaves, paws, staggers, and falls. Almost immediately tie rises, drags his load a 
little farther, and again stops, looks about him, backs, staggers, and falls once motn. 
This is not a fit of megrims— -it is not a sudden determination of blood to the biaih, 
for the horse is not for a single moment insensible. The sooner he is led home the 
better, for the progress of the disease is as rapid as the first attack is sudden ; and, 
possibly, he will fall twice or thrice before he reaches his stable. 

In the great majority of cases— or rather, with very few exceplaqps— a state of 
excitation ensues, which is not exceeded by that of the dog under the most feaifvl 
form of the malady, bnt there are intervals when, if he had been naturally good- 
tempered and had been attached to his rider or his groom, he will recognise his fonner 
friend and seek his caresses, and bend on him one of those piteous, searching looks 
^hich, once observed, will never be forgotten : but there is danger about this. Pre- 
Mntly succeeds another paroxysm, without warning and without control ; and there 
is no safety for, him who nad preTiously the most complete mastery over the animal. 

I was once attending a rabid horse. The owner wonld not have him destroyed, 
«nd6r the vain hope that I h^d mistaken a case of phrenitis for one of rabies, a^d diat 
the disease might yield to the profuse abstraction of blood that I had been prpvailed 
on to efiect, and the purgative influence of the farina of the croton-nut with which he 
had been abundantly supplied in an early stage of the malady. I insisted upon his 
being slung, so that we were protected from injury from his kicking or plunging. He 
would bend his gaze upon me as if he would search me through and through, and 
would prevail on me, if I could, to relieve him from some dreadful evil by which he 
was threatened. He would then press his head against my bosom, and keep it there 
a minute or more. All at once, however, the paroxysm would return. 'He did not 
attempt to bite me ; but, had it not been for the sling, he wonld have plunged furiously 
about, and I might have found it difficult to escape. 

I had previously attended another horse, which the owner refused to have destroyed, 
and to which attendance I only consented on condition of tlie animal being slung. 
He had been bitten in the near hind-leg. When I approached him on that side, he 
did not attempt to bite me, and he could not otherwise injure me ; but he was agitated 
and trembled, and struggled as well as he could ; and if I merely touched him with 
my finger, the pulsations were quickened full ten beats in a minute. When, how- 
ever, I went round to the offside, he permitted me to pat him, and 1 had to encounter 
hia imploring gaze, and his head was pressed against me— and then presently would 
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vmB the paroxysm ; bnt it cune on almoet before I could touen huiif «rlen 1 
apr roached him on the other side. 

lliese mild cases, however, are exceptions to a genexal rule. They are few and 
hi between. The horse is the seirant, and not the friend of man; and if his com 
panion yet an oppressed one. In proportion to his bulk he has fieLr less of that 
portion of the brain with which intelligence is connected — less attachment — less 
giatitade. He is neyertheless a noble animal. 1 am not speaking disparagingly of 
him; bi^t I am comparing him with— next to man— tiie most intellectual of all quad- 
rapeds. There is neither the motive for, nor the capability of, that attachment which 
the dog feels for his master, and tiierefore, under the influence of this disease, ha 
abandons himself to all its dreadful excitement. 

The mare of Mr. Karelake, when the disease was fully developed, forgot her 
fimner drooping, dispirited state: her respiration was accelerated — Jier mouth was 
eovered with foam — a Tiolent perepiration covered every part of her, and her screams 
would cow the stoutest heart. She presently demidishea all the wood-work of the 
stable, and then she employed herself in beating to pieces the fragments, no human 
being daring to expose himself to her fhiy. 

The symptoms of the malady of M^ Moneyment's pony rapidly increased — he bit 
everything within his reach, even different parts of his own body — he breathed 
laboriously— > his tail erect — screaming dreadfully at short intervals, striking the 
ground with his fore-feet, and perapiring most profusely. At length he broke the top 
of his manger and rushed out of the stall with it hanging to his halter. He made 
immediately towards the medical attendant, and the spectatora who were standing by. 
They fortunately succeeded in getting out of his way, and he turned in the next stall, 
aad dropped and died. 

A young veterinary friend of mine very incautiously and fool-hardily attempted to 
ball a rabid horse. The animal had previously shown himself to be dangerous, and 
had slighUy bitten a person who gave him a ball on the preceding evening : he now 
■eised the young stnaent^s hand, and lifted him from the ground, and shook him, as 
a terrier would shake a rat It was with the greatest difficulty, and not until the 
grooms had attacked the ferocious animal with their pitchforks, that they could com- 
pel him to relinquish his hold ; and, even then, not before he had bitten his victim to 
the bone, and nearly torn away the whole of the flesh from the upper and lower sur- 
&cesoftiieband.* 

There is also in the horse, whose attachment to his owner is often comparatively 
tmall, a degree of treachery which we rarely meet with in the nobler and more intel- 
leetoal doflr. A horse that had shown symptoms of great ferocity was standing in the 
corner of his box, with a heaving flank, and every muscle quivering from the degree 
of excitement under which he laboured. A groom, presuming on the former obedience 
of the animal, ventured in, and endeavoured to put a headstall upon him. Neither 
the master nor myself could persuade him to forbear. I was sure of mischief, for I 
had observed the ear lying flat upon the neck, ^d I could see the backward dance 
of the eye ; I therefore armed myself with a heavy twitch stick that was at hand, and 
elimbed into the manger of the next box. The man had not advanced two steps into 
the box before I could see the shifting position of the fore feet, and the preparation to 
spring upon his victim ; and he would have sprung upon him, but my weapon fell 
wifli all the force I could urge upon his head, and he dropped. The man escaped, 
hut the brute was up again in an instant, and we trembled lest the partition of the 
box should yield to his violence, and he would realize the graphic description of Mr. 
Blaine, when he speaks of the rabid horse as " levelling everything before him, him- 
oelf sweating, and snorting, and foaming amidst the ruins." 

I have had occasion more than once to witness the evident pain of the bitten part, 
and the manner in which the horse in the intervals of his paroxysms employs himself 
in licking or gnawing the cicatrix. One animal had been bitten in the chest, and he, 
not in the intervals between the exacerbation, but when ttic paroxysm was most 

*In the Museum of the Veterinary School at Alfort, is the lower jaw oi a r^id horse 
which was fractnred in the violent eflorts of the animal to do nuschief. 
9* 
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▼iolent, would bite aod te^r himself until his breast was shockingly mangled, and the 
blood flowed from it in a stream. 

The most interesting and satisfactory symptom is the evidept dread of wat^r which 
exists in the decided majority of cases, and the impossibility of swallowing any coo- 
siderable quantity. Professor Dupuv gives an account of this circumstance: — "A 
rabid horse was confined in one of the sick boxes. His food was given to him 
through an opening over the door, and a bucket was suspended from Sie door, and 
supplied with water by means of a copper tube. As soon as he heard the water 
fiadling into the pail, he fell into violent convulsions, seized the tube, and crushed it 
to pieces. When the water in his bucket was agitated, the convulsions were renewed. 
He would occasionally approach the bucket as if he wished to drink, and then,. after 
agitating the water for an instant, he would fall on his litter, uttering a hoarse cry ; 
but he would rise again almost immediately. These symptoms were dreadfully 
increased if water was thrown upon his head. He would then endeavour to seize it as 
it fell, and bite with fury at everything withui his reach, his whole frame being dread- 
fully convulsed." 

As the disease progresses, not only is the animal rapidly debilitated, but there is 
the peculiar staggering gait which is observable in the dog— referrible to evident loss 
of power in the muscles of the lumbar region. I once saw a maie sitting on her 
haunches, and unable to rise; yet using her fore feet with the utmost fury, and 
suffering no one to come within her reach. She, too, would sometimes plunge her 
muzzle into the offered pail ; and immediately withdraw it in evident terror, while 
every limb trembled. At other times the lowering of the pail would affright her, and 
she would fall on her side and struggle furiously. Although this symptom is not 
often observed in the dog, it is a satisfactory identification of the disease, when it is 
80 frequdntly seen in the horse, and so invariably in the human being. 

The earliest and perhaps the most decisive symptom of th^ near approach of rabies 
in the horse, is a spasmodic movement of the upper lip, particularly of the angles of 
the lip. Close following on this, or contemporaneous with it, is the depres^ and 
anxious countenance, and inquiring gaze, suddenly however lighted up and becoming 
fierce and menacing, from some unknown cause, or at the approach of a stranger. 
From time to time different parts of the frame-— the eyes — ^the jaws — particular limbs 
-—will be convulsed. The eye will occasionally wander after some imaginary object, 
and the horse will snap again and again at that which has no real existence. Then 
will come the irrepressible desire to bite the attendants or the animals within its 
reach. To this will succeed the demolition of the rack, the manger, and the whole 
furniture of the stable, accompanied by the peculiar dread of water which has been 
already described. 

Towards the close of the disease there is generally paralysis, usually confined to 
the loins and the hinder extremities, or involving those organs «irhich derive their 
nervous influence from this portion of the spinal cord ;— hence the distressing tenes- 
mus which is occasionally seen. 

The disease rarely extends beyond the third day. 

Ailer death, there is uniformly found inflammation at the back part of the month, 
and at the top of the windpipe, and likewise in the stomach, and on the membrane 
covering the lungs, and where the spinal marrow first issues from the brain. 

When the disease can be clearly connected with a previous bite, the sooner the 
animal is destroyed the better, for there i$ no cure. If the symptoms bear considerable 
resemblance to rabies, although no bite is suspected, the horse should at least be 
slung, and the medicine, if any is administerea, given in the form of a drink, and 
with the hand well protected ; for if it should be scratched in balling the horse, or 
the skin should have been previously broken, the saliva of the animal is capable of 
communicating the disease. Several farriers have lost their lives from being bitten 
or scratched in the act of administering medicine to a rabid horse. 

It is always dangerous to encourage any dogs about the stable, and especially if 
they become fond of the horses, and are in the habit of jumping up and licking them- 
The comers of the mouth of the horse are often sore from the pressure of the bit; and 
when a coach-dog in a gentleman's stable— and it is likely to nappen in every stable 
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tnd with every dog— -becomes labid and dies^the horse too freqaently follows him at 
fio great distance of time. 

If a horse is bitten by a dog under suspicious circumstances, he should be carefully 
examined, and every wound, and even the slightest scratrh, well burned with the 
lunar caustic (nitrate of silver). The scab should be removed and the operation 
repeated on the third day. The hot iron does not answer so well, and other caustics 
are not so manageable. In the spring of 1827, four horses were bitten near Hyde 
Park, by a mad dog. To one of them the lunar caustic was twice severely applied- 
he lived. The red-hot iron was unsparingly used on the others, and they died. The 
caustic mast reach every part of the wound. At the expiration of the fourth month, 
the horse may be considered to be safe* 

TETANUS, OR LOCKED JAW. 

Tetanus is one of the most dreadful and fatal diseases to which the horse is sub- 
jeit It is called lockbd jaw, because the muscles of the jaw are earliest affected, 
and the mouth is obstinately and immovably closed. It is a constant spasm of all 
the voluntary muscles, and particularly of those of the neck, the spine, and the head. It 
is generally slow and treacherous in its attack. The horse, for a day or two, does 
not appear to be quite well ; he does not feed as usual ; he partly chews his food, and 
drops It ; and he gulps his water. The owner at length finds that the motion of the 
jaws is considerably limited, and some saliva is drivelling from the mouth. If he 
tries he can only open the moutli a very little way, or the jaws are perfectly and 
rigidly closed; and thus the only period at which the disease could have been suc- 
cessfully combated is lost. A cut of a horse labouring under this disease is here 
given, which the reader will do well to examine carefully. 

The first thing thai 
strikes the observer is a 
protrusion of the muzzle, 
. and stiffness of the neck ; 
f and, on passing the hand 
down it, the muscles will 
be found singularly promi- 
nent, distinct, hard, knotty, 
and unyielding. There is 
difficulty in bringing th€ 
head round, and still 
jrreater difficulty in bend- 
mg it. Tlie eye is drawn 
deep within the socket, 
and, in consequence of 
this, the fatty matter be- 
hind the eye is pressed 
forward ; the haw is also protruded, and there is an appearance of strabismus, or 
squinting, in an outward direction. 

The ears are erect, pointed forward, and immovable; if the horse is spoken to, or 
threatened to be struck, they chan^ not their position. Considering the beautiful 
pla^ of the ear of the horse when m health, and the kind of conversation which he 
mamtains by the motion of it, there is not a more characteristic s]^mptom of tetanus 
than this immobility of the ear. The nostril is expanded to the utmost, and there if* 
little or no play of it, as in hurried or even natural breathing. The respiration is 
usually accelerated, yet not always so ; but it is uhiformly laborious. The pulse 
fives little indication of the severity of the disease. It is sometimes scarcely affected. 
It will be rapidly accelerated when any one approaches the animal and offers to touch 
him, but it presently quiets down again almost to its natural standard. AAer a while, 
however, the heart begins to sympathise with the general excitation of the system, 
and the pulse increase a in frequency and force until the animal becomes debilitated, 
when it beats yet quicker and q<iicker, but diminishes in power, and gradually flutters 
tnd dies away. 
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Tho cotintenance is eager, anxious, haggard, and tells plainly enough what th# 
animal aufiers. 

The stifTneas gradually extends to the hack. If the horse is in a narrow stall, it is 
Impossible to tarn him ; and, even with room and scope enough, he turns altogetha 
like a deal-board. 

The extremities begin to participate in the spasm — ^the hinder ones generally first, 
but never to the extent to which it exists in the neck and back. The horse stands 
with his bind legs straddling apart in a singular way. The whole of the limb moveB, 
or rather is dragged on, together, and anxious care is taken that no joint shall be 
flexed more than, cah possibly be helped. The fore limbs have a singular appear 
ance ; they are as stiff as they can possibly be, but stretched forward and straddliiig 
They have not unaptly been compared to the legs of a form. 

The abdominal muscles gradually become involved. They seem to contract witb 
all the power they possess, and there is a degree of '* hide-bound" appearance, and ot 
tucking up of the belly, which is seen under no other complaint The tail becomes 
in constant motion from the alternate and violent action of the muscles that elevate 
and depress it. 

Constipation, and to an almost insurmountable degree, now appears. The abdo- 
minal muscles are so powerfully contracted, that no portion of the contents of the 
abdomen can pass on and be discharged. 

By degrees the sjjasm extends and becomes everywhere more violent. The motion 
of the whole frame is lost, and the horse stands fixed in the unnatural posture which 
he has assumed. The countenance becomes wilder and more haggard — ^its expression 
can never be effaced from the memory of him who cares about the feelings of a brute. 
The violent cramp of a single muscle, or set of muscles, makes the stoutest heart 
quail, and draws forth the most piteous cries — ^what, then, must it be for this torture 
to pervade the whole frame, and to continue, with little respite, from day to day, and 
from week to week ! When his attendant approaches ana touches him, he scarcely 
moves ; but the despairing gaze, and the suaaen acceleration of the pulse, indicate 
what he feels and feara. 

Tetanus then is evidently an affection of the nerves. A small fibre of some nerve 
has been injured, and the effect of that injury has spread to the origin of the nerv^— 
the brain then becomes affected — and universal diseased action follows. Tetanus is 
spasm of the whole frame— not merely of one set of muscles, but of their antagonists 
also. The fixidity of the animal is ibe effect of opposed and violent muscular con- 
traction. It belong[S to the lower column of nerves only. The sensibility is unim- 
paired — perhaps it is heightened. The horse would eat if he could ; he tries to suck 
up some moisture from his mash ; and the avidity with which he lends himself to 
assist in the administering of a little gruel, shows that the feelings of hunger and 
thirst remain unimpaired. 

If the disease terminates fatally, it is usually from the sixth to the eighth day, 
when, if there has been no remission of the spasms, or only a slight one, 3ie horse 
dies exhausted by hard work. The task extorted by the whip and spur of the most 
brutal sportsman is not to be compared with it. 

About or a little before this time, there are occasionally evident remissions. The 
spasm does not quite subside, but its force is materially lessened. The jaw is not 
sufficiently relaxed to enable the animal to eat or to drink, or for advantage to be 
taken of an opportunitv for the administration of medicine, while the slightest dis- 
turbance or frigtit, recalls the spasmodic action with all its violence. If, however, 
the remission returns on the following day, and is a litUe lengthened, and particularly 
if there is more relaxation of the lower jaw, there yet is hope. If the patient should 
recover, it will be very slowly, and he will he lef^ sadly weak, and a mere walking 
skeleton. 

On pont-mortem examination the muscular fibre will exhibit suiBcieht proof of the 
labour which has been exacted from it. The muscles will appear as if they had been 
macerated — their texture will be softened, and they will be torn with tlie greatest 
ease. The lungs will, in the majority of cases, be highly inflamtsd, for they ha^e 
been labouring long uid painfully, to furnish arterial blood in suflicient quantity 10 
support this great expenditure of animal power. The stomach will ountam patdici 
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9f inflammation, but the intestines, in most cases, wiii not exhioit moch departuiB 
from the hae of health. The examination of the brain will be altogether unsatisjfac- 
tory. There may be sHg^ht injection of some of the membranes, but, in the majority 
of cases, there will not he any morbid change worthy of record. 

Tetanus is usually the result of the injury of some nervous fibre, and the eflfect of 
diat lesion propagated to the brain. The foot is the most frequent source or focus of 
tetanic injury. It has been pricked in shoeing, or wounded by something on the 
road. The horse becomes lame— the injury is carelessly treated, or not treated at all 
—the lameness, however, disappears, but the wound has not healed. There is an 
anhealthiness about it, and at the expiration of eight or ten days, tetanus appears. 
Some nervous fibre has been irritated or inflamed by the accident, slight as it was. 

Docking and nicking, especially when the stump was seared too severely in the 
former, or the bandage had not been loosened sufiiciently early in the latter, used to 
be frequent causes or tetanus. It is frequently connected with castration, when the 
oolt had not been properly prepared for the operation, or the searing-iron has been 
applied too severely, or the animal has been put to work too soon afler the operation, 
or exposed to unusual cold. The records of veterinary proceedings contain accounts 
of tetanus following labour, brutally exacted beyond the animal's natural strength, in 
the draught of heavy loads. Horses that have been matched against time have too 
frequently died of tetanus a little while aflerwards. Sudden exposure to cold after 
being heated by exercise has produced this dreadful state of nervous action, and 
especially if the horse has stood in a partial draught, or cold water has been dripping 
CD the loins. 

The treatment of tetanus is simple, and would be oftener successful if carried to its 
full extent. Tlie indication of cure is plain enough — the $i/8tem mpai be tranqmllized. 
The grand agent in accomplishing this is the copious abstraction of blood. There is 
not a more powerful sedative in cases of muscular spasm than venesection. A double 
purpose is effected. The determination of blood to the origins of the nerves, and by 
which they were enabled to secrete and to pour out this torrent of nervous influence!, 
is lossened. The supply of blood to the muscular system is also diminished. The 
pabulum of the nervous and muscular system—the life of both of them — the capability 
of acting in the one, and of being acted upon by the other, is taken away. The pro- 
per course to be pursued, whether theory or experience be consulted, is, on the first 
access of tetanus, to bleed, and to bleed until the horse falters or falls. No attention 
should be paid to any specific quantity of blood to be abstracted, but the animal should 
bleed on until he drops, or the pulse evidently falters. Twenty pounds have been 
taken before the object of the practitioner was accomplished, but he never had occa- 
sion to repent of tiie course which he pursued. Inflammatory action like this mast be 
subdued by the promptest and most efficient means ; and there is one unerring guide 
7- the pulse. While that remains firm, the bleeding should continue. The practi- 
tioner is attacking the disease, and not in the slightest degree hazarding the permanent 
strength of the patient. 

Next in order, and equal in importance, is physic. The profuse bleeding just 
Tecommended will generally relax the muscles of the jaw so far as to enable a dose 
of physic to be given. Eight or ten drachms of aloes should be administered. If tiie 
remission of the spasm is slight, there is another purgative — not so certain in its 
action, but more powerful when it does act — the farina of the Croton nut There is 
little or no danger of excitino- inflammation of the mucous membrane of the intestines 
by this prompt and energetic administration of purgative medicine, for there is too 
Biach determination of vital power towards the nervous system — ^too much irritation 
there^to leave cause for dreading the possibility of metastasis elsewhere. It would 
be desirable if a certain degree of inflammation could be excited, because to that 
CKteot the irritation of the nervous system might be allayed. There is another reason, 
uid a very powerful one-— time is rapidly passing. The tetanic action may extend to 
the intestines, and the co-operation of the abdominal muscles in keeping up the pen 
staltic motion of tiie bowels, and expelling their contents, may be lost. 

Clysters will be useful in assisting the action of the purgative. A solution of 
Epsom salts will constitute the safest and best injection. As to medicine, opium is 

o 
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not only a valuable drug, but it is that on which alone dependence can be placed ik 
this disease. It will be borne in dosee, from half a drachm to two drachms. 

Blisters are completely out of the question in a disease the vexy essence of whicb 
is nervous irritability. 

The application of sheep-skins warm from the animal, and applied along the whole 
course of the spine, may somewhat unload the congested vessels of the part, and 
diminish the sufferings of the animal. They should be renewed as soon as thev 
become offensive, and the patient should be covered from the poll to the tail with 
double or treble clothing. 

There is one kind of external application that has not been so much used, or so 
highly valued as it deserves, — gentle friction with the hand over the course of the 
spine, beginning with the slightest possible pressure and never increasing it much. 
The horse is a litde frightened at first, but he soon gets reconciled to it, and when 
at the same time an opiate liniment is used, relief has been obtained to a Tory marked 
degree. , 

One thingr should not be forgotten, namely, that a horse with locked jaw is as 
hungry as when in health, and every possible contrivance should be adopted to furnish 
him with that nutriment which will support him under his torture, and possibly enable 
him to weather the storm. If a pail of good gruel is placed within his reach, bov 
■will he nuzzle in it, and contrive to drink some of it too ! If a thoroughly wet mash 
is placed before him in a pail, he will bury his nose in it, and manafi;e to extract no 
small portion of nutriment. By means of a small horn, or a bottle wi& a very narrow 
neck, it vtrill oflen be possible to give him a small quantity of gruel ; but the flexible 
pipe that accompanies Keads patent pump will render tliis of easier accomplishment, 
for the nutriment may be administered without elevating the head of the horse, or 
inflicting on him the extreme torture which used to accompany the act of drenching. 
If the jaw is ever so closely clenched, the pipe may be introduced between the tushea 
and the grinders, and carried tolerably far oack into the mouth, and any quantity of 
gruel or medicine introduced into the stomach. 

It will also be good practice to let a small portion of food be in the manger. The 
horse will not at first be able to take up the slightest quantity, but he will att^npt to 
do so. Small portions may be placed between his grinders, and they will presently 
drop from his mouth, scarcely or at all masticated : but some good will be done — 
there is the attempt to put the muscles of the jaw to their proper use. On the follow- 
ing day he will succeed a little better, and make some trifling advance towards break- 
ing the chain of spasmodic action. Experience will teach the careful groom the value 
of these minutiae of practice ; and the successful termination of many a case may be 
traced to the careful nursing of the patient. 

When the horse is getting decidedly better, and the weather will permit, there can 
be no better practice than to turn him out for a few hours in the middle of the day. 
His toddling about will regain to him the use of his limbs ; the attempt to stoop m 
order to graze will diminish the spasm in his neck ; the act of grazing will relax the 
muscles of the jaws ; and he can have no better food than the tresh grass. 

CRAMP. 

This is a sudden, involuntary and painful spasm of a particular muscle or set of 
muscles. It differs from tetanus in its shorter duration, and in its occasionally attack 
ing the muscles of organic life. It may be termed a species of transitory tetanus, 
affecting mostly the hind extremities. It is generally observed when the horse is first 
brought out of the stable, and especially if he has been hardly worked. One of the 
legs appears stiff, inflexible, and is, to a slight degree, dragged after the animal 
After he has proceeded a few steps, the stiffness nearly or quite disappears, or only a 
slight degree of lameness remains during the greater part of the day. 

Cramp proceeds from an accumulation of irritability in the muscles of the exten- 
sors, ana is a sudden spasmodic action of them in order to balance the power which 
their antagonists have gained over them during the night. 

If a certain degree of lameness remains, the attendant on the horse should endea- 
vour to find out the muscle chiefly affected, which he may easily do by a feeling of 
hardness, or an exj^ression of pam, when he presses on the extensors of &e hock 
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lomewhat aboTe that joint He should then give plenty of good hand-rabbing, or a 
Uttle more attention to the grooming generally, or a wider or more comfortable stall, 
as the circumstances of the case may appear to require. 

STRINGHALT. 

This is a sudden and spasmodic action of some of the muscles of the thigh when 
the horse is first led from the stable. One or both legs are caught up at every step 
with great rapidity and violence, so that the fetlock sometimes touches the bellv ; but, 
after the horse has been out a little while, this usually goes off and the natural action 
of the animal returns. In a few cases it does not perfecUy disappear after exercise, 
bat the horse continues to be slightly lame. 

Stringhalt is not a perfectly involuntary action of a certain muscle, or a certain set 
of muscles. The limb is flexed at the command of the will, but it acts to a greater 
extent and with more violence than the will had prompted. There is an accumula- 
tion of excitability in the muscle, and the impulse which should have called it into 
natoial and moderate action causes it to take on a spasmodic and, perhaps, a painful 
one. 

Many ingenious but contradictory theories have been advanced in order to account 
for this peculiarity of gait. What muscles are concerned 1 Clearly those by which 
the thign is brought under the belly, and the hock is flexed, and the pasterns are first 
flexed, and then extended. But by which of them is the effect principally produced ? 
What muscle, or, more properly, what nerve is concerned 1 Instead of entering 
into any useless controversy on this point, a case shall be related, and one of the 
most interesting there is on record : the author was personally cognisau( of every 
particular. 

Cruiidfordj first called Roundhead, and then Landlord, was foaled in 1826. He 
was got by Hampden out of a Sir Harry Dimsdale mare. In 1828, and being two 
years old, and the property of the Duke of Richmond, he won a 50/. plate at Good 
wood. In 1829, and belon?ing to Lord W. Lennox, he won 55 guineas at Hampton. 
Being then transferred to Mr. Coleman, he won 50 guineas at Guildford ; and in 
the same year, having been purchased by Mr. Pearce, he won 60 guineas at Basing- 
stoke. 

In the course of this year strincrhalt began to appear in a slight degree, and it evi- 
dently, although slowly, increased. There soon began to be a little difficulty in get- 
ting him off; but when he had once started, neither his speed nor his stoutness ap- 
peued to be in the slightest degree impaired. He continued on the turf until 1836, 
and won for his different owners seventeen races, the produce of which, exclusive of 
bets, amounted to 1435/. 

The diflSculty and loss of advantage in starting had now increased to a degree 
which rendered it prudent to withdraw him from the turf, and he came into the pos« 
session of Dockeray, who used him for the purpose of leading the young horses that 
he had under training. This is well known to be hard work, and his rider was a 
man of some wei^t. In addition to this, he was generally hunted twice in the week. 
His first starting into a gallop had something singalar about it. It ivas a horrible 
kind of convulsive action, and so violent that he frequently knocked off his shoes on 
the very day that they were put on : but when he got a little wanned, all this disap- 
peared, lie gallopped beautifully, and was a very sure fencer. The sport, however, 
being over, and he returning to a slow pace, the stringhalt was as bad as ever. 

>J: length the old horse became artful, and it was with great difficulty that he could 
be made to lead. Sometimes he refused it altogether. In conseauence of this he was 
sent to St Martin's Lane, to be sold. The highest bidding for him was 3/. 14s., and 
the hero of the turf and the field was doomed to the omnibas. There he was cruelly 
used, and this spasmodic convulsion of his hind legs sadly aggravated his torture. 
The skin was presently rubbed from his shoulders, his hips and haunches were bruised 
in eveiT part, and his stifles were continually and painnilly coming in contact witli 
the pole. 

In this situation he was seen by the veterinary surgeon to " The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.*' There is a fund at the disposal of that society for 
the pQichase of worn-out horses, who are immediately released from their misei j by 
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the pole-exe of the knacker. The hone was bought for this paroose, another and 
laudable motive influencing the pnichase^— the wish to ascertain what light the dis^ 
section of an animal that had had stringhalt to such an aggravated extent^ and for so 
long a period, would cast on the nature of this disease. 

The author of this work saw him a little while before he was slaughtered. He 
was still a noble-looking animal, and seemed to possess all his former stren^ and 
spirit unimpaired ; but he was sadly scarred all over, in consequence of his being put 
to a kind or work for which his spasmodic complaint so entirely incapacitated mm. 
So aggravated a case of stringhalt had rarely been seen. Both hind legs were affected, 
and both in an equal degree ; and the belly was forcibly struck by the pastern joints 
every time the hind feet were lifted. The belly and the pastern joint were both d»> 
nudod of hair, in consequence of this constant battering. 

He was destroyed by the injection of prussic acid into the jugular vein, and the 
dissection of him was conducted by Prolessor Spooner, of the Koyal Veterinary Col- 



On taking off the skin, all the muscles presented their perfect healthy character. 
There was not the slightest enlargement or discolouration of the fascis. The mu^* 
dee of both extremities were dissected from their origins to their tendinous termina- 
ticns, and their fibrous structure carefully examined. They were all beautifully de- 
veloped, presenting no inequality or irregularity of structure, nor aught that would 
warrant the suspicion that any one of them possessed an undue power or influence 
beyond the others. The only abnormal circumstance about diem was that they were 
of a rather darker yellow in colour than is usually found. This referred to them gen- 
erally, and not to any particular muscle or sets of muscles. 

The lumbar, crural, and sciatic nerves were examined from the spot at which they 
emerge from the spiiral cord to their ultimate distributions. The cru;^l and lumbar 
nerves were perfectly healthy. The sciatic nerve, at the aperture throu^ which it 
escapes from the spine, was darker in colour than is usual, being of a yellowish- 
brown hue. Its texture was softened, and its fibrills somewhat loosely connected 
together. The nerve was of its usual size; but on tracing it in its course through 
the muscles of the haunch, several spots of ecchymosis presented themselves, and 
were more particularly marked on that part of the nerve which is connected wi^ the 
sacro-sciatic ligament. As the nerve approached the hock, it assumed its nateral 
colour and tone ; and the fibres given oS^ from it to the muscles situated inferior to 
the stifle-joint were of a perfectly healthy character. 

On dissecting out a portion of the nerve where it appeared to be in a diseased state, 
it was found that this ecchymosis was confined to the membranous investiture of the 
nerve, and that its substance, when pressed from its sheath, presented a perfectly 
natural character. 

The cavity of the cranium, and the whole extent of the spinal canal, were next laid 
open. The brain and the spinal marrow were deprived of their membranous cove^ 
ings, and both the thecs and their contents diligently examined. There was no lesion 
in any part of them, not even at the lumbar region. 

The articulations of every joint of the hind extremities, then underwent inspection, 
and no disease could be detected in either of them. 

Professor Spooner was of opinion that this peculiar affection was not refenible to 
any diseased state of the brain or spinal cord, nor to any local affection of the mus- 
cles of the limbs, but simply to a morbid affection of the sciatic nerve. He had not 
dissected a single case of stringhalt in which he had not found disease of this nerve, 
which mainly contributes to supply the hind extremities with sensation and the power 
of voluntary motion. 

Now comes a very important question. >^*hat connexion is there between string- 
halt and the supposed value or deterioration of the horse ? Some experienced prac- 
titioners have maintained that it is a pledge of more than usual muscular power. It 
is a common saying that " there never was a horse with stringhalt that was mcapa* 
ble of doing the work required of him." Most certainly we continually meet wiA 
horses having stringhalt that pleasantly discharge all ordinary, and even extiaordi- 
nary, service ; and although stringhalt is excess or irregular distribution of nerve as 
power, it at least shows the existence of that power, and the c^ability in the mm 
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ealar sysiem of being acted upon by it. Irregular distribntions of vital energy are 
not, however, things to be desired. They argue disease and derangement of the sys- 
tem, and a predisposition to greater derangement They materially interfere with the 
speed ot the horse. This was decidedly the case with regard to the poor fellow 
whose history has been related. 

Stringhalt is decided unsoundness. It is an irregular supply of the nervous influ- 
ence, or a diseased state of the nervous or muscular system, or both. It prevents us 
firom suddenly and at once calling upon the horse for the full exercise of his speed 
and power, and therefore it is untoundtieti ; but generally speaking, it so little inter- 
feres with the services of the animal, that although an unsoundness, it would not 
weigh a great deal against other manifest valuable qualities. 

CHOREA. 

This is a convulsive, involuntary twitching of some muscle or set of muscles. A 
few, and very few, cases of it in the horse are recorded. Professor Gohier relates 
one in which it attacked both fore legs, and especially the left, but the affection was 
not constant. During hve or six minutes the spasms were most violent, so that the 
horse was scarcely able to stand. The convulsions then became weaker, the inter- 
val between them increased, and at length they disappeared, leaving a slight but tem- 
porary lameness. All means of cnre were fruitlessly tried, and the disease continued 
until the horse died of some other complaint. In another case it followed sudden 
suppression of the discharge of glanders and disappearance of the enlarged glands. 
This also was intermittent during the life of the ammal. 

FITS, OR EPILEPSY. 

Tlie stream of nervous influence is sometimes rapid, or the snspensions are consid 
erable. This is the theory of Fits, or Epilkpst. Fortunately the horse is not ofWn 
afflicted with this disease, although it is not unknown to the breeder. The attack is 
not sudden. The animal stops — trembles — looks vacantly around him, and lalls. 
Occasionally the convulsions that follow are slight; at other times they are terrible. 
The head and fore part of the horse are most affected, and the contortions are very 
angular. In a few minutes the convulsions cease ; he ^ts up ; looks around him 
with a kind of stupid astonishment; shakes his ears; unnes; and eats or drinks as 
if nothing had happened. 

The only hope or cure consists in discovering the cause of the fits ; and an expe- 
rienced practitioner must be consulted, if the animal is valuable. Generally speaking, 
however, the cause is so difficult to discover, and the habit of having fits is so soon 
formed, and these fits will so frequently return, even at a great distance of time, that 
he who values his own saiety, or the lives of his family, will cease to use an epilep- 
tic horse. 

PALSY. 

The stream of nervous influence is someUmes stopped, and thence results palsy. 
The power of the muscle is unimpaired, but the nervous ener&ry is deficient. In the 
human being, general palsy sometimes occurs. The whole body » every organ of 
motion and of sense is paralysed. The records of our practice, however, do not 
afford us a single instance of this; but of partial paralysis there are several cases, 
and most untractaUe ones they were. The cause oi them may be altogether unknown. 
In the human being there is yet another distinction. Hemiplegia and Paraplegia. In 
the former the affection is confined to one side of the patient; in the latter the poste- 
rior extremity on both sides is affected. Few cases oi hemiplegia occur in the norse, 
and they are more manageable tlftin those of paraplegia; but if the affection is not 
removed, they usually degenerate into paraplegia before the death of the animal. It 
would appear singular that this should be the most common form of palsy in the 
human being, uid so rarely seen in the quadruped. There are some considerations, 
however, that will partly account for this. Palsy in the horse usually proceeds from 
injury of the spinal cord; and that cord is more developed, and far larger than in the 
human being. It is more exposed to injury, and to injury that will affect not one side 
Mdv but the whole of the cord. 
19 
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Palsy in the hjTSc ^^^^^eidlly attacks the hind extremilles. The reason of this is 
plain. The fore liiiibs are attached to the tronk by a dense mass of highly elastic 
Bubsiance. This ^as placed between the shoulder-blade and the ribs for the purpose 
■>f preventingr that concussion, which would be annoying and even dangerous td die 
norse or his rider. Except in consequence of a fall, there is scarcely the possibility 
.">f any serious injury to the anterior portion of the spine. The case is very different 
with regard to the hind lithbs and their attachment to the trunk ; they are necessa- 
rily liable to many a shock and sprain injurious to the spine and its contents, llie 
loins and the back oftenest exhibit the lesions of palsy, because there are some of 
the most violent muscular efforts, and there is the greatest movement and the least 
support. It may consequently be taken as an axiom to guide the iudgment of the 
practitioner that palsy in the horse almost invariably proems from disease or injury 
of the spine. 

On inquiry it is almost invariably found that the horse had lately fallen, or had 
been worked exceedingly hard, or that, covered with perspiration, he had been left 
exposed to cold and wet. It commences generally in one hind leg, or perhaps both 
are equally affected, llie animal can scarcely walk— he walks on his tetlocks 
instead of his soles— he staggers at everymotion. At length he falls. He is raised 
with difficulty, or he never rises again* The sensibility of the part seems for a while 
to be dreadfully increased ; but, in general, this gradually subsides — ^it sinks below 
the usual standard — ^it ceases altopether. 

If he is examined after death, there will usually, about the re^on of the loins, be 
inflammation of the membranes of the spinal cord, or o^the cord itself. The medul- 
lary matter will be found of a yellow colour, or injected with spots of blood, or it will 
be softened, and have become semifluid. 

The treatment is simple enough. It should commence with bleeding, and, as has 
been already recommended in inflammatory cases, until the circulation is evidently 
affected — until the pulse begins to falter or the horse to reel. To this shonld follow 
a dose of physic-— strong compared with the size of the animal. The loins should be 
covered with a mustard poultice frequently renewed. The patient should be warmly 
clothed, supplied plentifully with mashes, but without a grain of com in them ; and 
frequent injections should be had recourse to. This will soon render it evident 
whether the patient will recover or die. If favourable sjrmptoms appear, the horse 
must not be in the slightest degree neglected, nor the medical treatment suspended. 
There is no disease in which the animal is more liable to a relapse, or where a relapse 
would be so fatal. No misapprehension of the disease, or talse humanity, should 
induce the attendant to give the smallest quantity of com or of tonic medicine. 
Palsy in the horse is an inflammatory complaint, or Uie result of inflammation. 

If the heat and tenderness are abating, and the animal regains, to a slight degree, 
the use of his limbs, or if it is becoming a case of chronic palsy, an extensive and 
stimulating charge over the loins should oe immediately applied. It will accomplish 
three purposes : there will be the principle of counter-initation— a defence against the 
cold-— ana a useful support of the lioibs. 

RHEUMATISM. 

It is only of late years that this has been admitted into the list of the diseases of 
the horse, although it is in truth a very common affection. It is frequent in old 
horses that have been early abused, ana among younger ones whose powers have 
been severely taxed. The lameness is frequently excessive, and the pain is evidently 
excruciating. The animal dares not to rest the slightest portion of its weight on the 
limb, or even to touch the ground with his toe. He is heaving at the flanks, sweat- 
ing profusely, his countenance plainly indicative of the agony he feels; but there is 
at first no heat, or swelling, or tenderness. With proper treatment, the pain and the 
lameness gradually disappear; but in other instances the fl&scis of the muscles 
become thickened — the ligaments are also thickened and rigid — the capsules of the 
joint are loaded with a glairy fluid, and the joint is evidently enlarged. This is 
simply rheumatism ; but if it is neglected, palsy soon associates itself with, or suc- 
ceeds to, the complaint; and tlie loss of nervous power follows the diflSculty or para 
of moving. 
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Grery horseman .will recollect cases in which the animal that seemed on the pio* 
ledioor day to be perfectly sound becomes decidedly lame, and limps as though ha 
had lost the use of his limbs ; yet there is no thickening of the tendons, nor any 
external inflammatory action to show the seat of the complaint Mr. Cooper, of 
Coleshiil, relates a case very applicable to the present subject. A farmer purchased 
A horse, to all appearance sound, and rode him home — a distance of ten miles. He 
was worked on the two following days, without showing the least lameness. On 
Ihe third day it was with great difficulty that he managed to limp out of the stable. 
Mr. Cooper was sent for to examine him. The horse had clean legs and excellent 
feet. The owner would have him blistered all around. It was done. The horse 
was turned out to grass for two months, and came up perfectly sound. The weather 
soon afterwards became wet and cold, and the horse again was lame; in fact, it 
presently appeared that the disease was entirely influent by the changes of the 
atmosphere. **Thus,*^ adds Mr. C, <* in the summer a horse of this description will 
be mostly sound, while in the winter he will be generally lame." 

An account of acute rheumatism, by Mr. Thompson, of Beith, is too valuable to be 
omitted : — ** I have had,'* says he, *'*' fourteen cases of this disease. The muscles of 
the shoulders and arms were generally the parts affected. The cure was effected in 
a few days, and consisted of a good bleeding from the jugular, and a sharp purse. 

** One of these cases was uncommonly severe. The disease was in the back and 
loins. The horse brought forward his hind-le^ under his flanks, reached his back, 
and drew up his flanks with a convulsive twitch accompanied by a piteous groan, 
almost every five minutes. The sympathetic fever was alarmin?, the pulse was 90, 
and there was obstinate constipation oi the bowels. The horse literally roared aloud 
if any one attempted to shift him in the stall, and groaned excessively when lying. 
He was bled almost to fainting ; and three moderate doses of aloes were given in the 
course of two days. Injections were administered, and warm fomentations were 
frequently applied to the back and loins. On the third day the physic operated 
briskly, accomnanied by considerable nausea and reduction of the pulse. From that 
time the animal gradually recovered. 

** These horses are well fed, and always in good condition; but they are at times 
woiked without mercy, which perhaps makes 3iem so liable to these attacks.*' 

NEUROTOMY. 

To enable the horse to accomplish many of the tasks we exact from him, we have 
nailed on his feet an iron defence. Without the protection of the shoe, he would not 
only be unable to travel over our hard roads, but he would speedily become useless 
to OS. While, however, the iron protects his feet from being nattered and bruised, it 
is necessarily inflexible. It cramps and confines the hoof, and often, without great 
care, entails on our valuable servant bad disease and excessive torture* 

The division of the nerve, as a remedy for intense pain in any part of the frame, 
was systematically practised by human surgeons more than a century ago. Mr. 
Moorecroft has the honour of introducing the operation of neurotomy in the veterinary 
school. 

He had long devoted his powerful energies to the discovery of the causes and the 
eare of lameness in the fore-foot of the horse. It was a subject worthy of him, for it 
iuTolved the interest of the proprietor and the comfort of the slave. He found that, 
partly from the faulty construction of the shoe, and more from the premature and 
cruel exaction of labour, the horse was subject to a variety of diseases of the foot : all 
of them accompanied by a greater or less decree of pain » often of a very intense 
nature, and ceasing only vrith the life of the animal. 

He frequently met with a strangely formidable disease, in what was called "coffin- 
joint lameness,*' but to which Mr. James Turner afterwards gave the very appropriate 
name of ** navicular-joint disease.*' It was inflammation of the synovial membrane, 
either of the flexor tendon or navicular bone, or both, where the tendon plays over 
that bone ; and it was accompanied by pain, abrasion, and gradual destruction of 
these parts. 

For a long time he was foiled in every attempt which he made to remove or even 
to alley iate Uie disease. At length he turned his thoughts to the probability of sub 
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duing the increased sensibility of the part, by diminishing the proportion of nenrooB 
influence distributed on the foot. He laid bare one of the meUcarpal nerves, and 
divided it with a pair of scissors. There was always an immediate and decided 
diminution of the lameness, and, sometimes, the horse rose perfectly dound. This 
bapoy result, however, was not always permanent, for the lameness returned ader 
the lapse of a few weeks, or on much active exertion. He next cut out a small piece 
of the nerve. The freedom from lameness was of longer duration, but it eventually 
returned. 

He then tried a bolder experiment. He excised a portion of the nerves going both 
to the inner and outer metacarpals. We transcribe his own account of the result of 
the first case of complete neurotomy— excision of the nerve on both sides of the leg— 
that ever was performed. 

**The animal, on rising, trotted boldly and without lameness, but now and then 
stumbled with the foot operated on. The wounds healed in a few days, and the 
patient was put to grass. Some weeks afterwards a favourable account was received 
of her soundness ; but she was soon brought asain to us» on account of a large sore 
on the bottom of the foot operated on, and extending from the point of the frog to the 
middle and back part of the pastern. The mare, in galloping over some broken glass 
bottles, had placed her foot upon a fragment of the bottom of one of them, and which 
had cut its way through the nog and tendon into the joint, and stuck fast in the joint 
for some seconds, while the animal continued its course apparently regardless of 
injury. The wound bled profusely, but the mare was not lame. Many days had 
elapsed before I saw her, and large masses of loose flesh were cut from the edges of 
the wound, without the animal lowing the slightest sign of sufiering pain. The 
processes usually attending sores went on, with the same appearances that took place 
in sores of parts not deprived of sensibility. Such extensive injury, however, bad 
been done to the joint as rendered the preservation of free motion in it very impro- 
bable, even were the opening to close, which was a matter of doubt, and therefore 
•he was destroyed. It appeared clearly from this, that by the destruction ff aensibiHlj/ 
the repairing powers of ine pari were not injured ; but that the natural guard against 
injury being taken away by the division of both the nerves, an accident was rendered 
destructive which, in the usual condition of the foot, might have been less injurious.*'* 

The cut in the next p^ge gives a view of the nerve on the inside of the leg, as it 
approaches the fetlock. It will be seen that branches are given off above the fetlock, 
which go to the fore part of the foot and supply it with leeling. The continuation 
of the nerve below tne fetlock is given principally to the quarters and hinder part of 
the foot. The grand consideration, then, with the operator is — does he wish to 
deprive the whole of the foot of sensation, or is the cause of lameness principally in 
tha hinder part of the foot, so that he can leave some degree, of feelinff in the fore 
part, and prevent that alteration in the tread and going of the horse, whi<m the horse- 
man so much dislikes 1 

The horse must be cast and secured, and the limb to be operated on removed from 
tne hobbles and extended — the hair having been previously shaved from the part 
The operator then feels for the throbbing of me artery, or the round firm body oi the 
nerve itself, on the side of the shank bone or the larger pastern. The vein, arteryi 
and nerve here run close together, the vein nearest to the front of the leg, then the 
artery, and the nerve behind. He cautiously cuts through the skin for an inch and 
a half in length. The vessels will then be brought into view, and the nerve will be 
distinguished from them by its lying behind the others, and by its whiteness. A 
crooked needle, armed with silk, is men passed under it, in order to raise it a little. 
It is dissected from the cellular substance beneath, and about three quarters of an inch 
of it cut out,— the first incision being made at the upper part, in which case the second 
incision will not be felt. The horse must then be turned, and the operation per- 
formed on the other side ; for there is a nervous trunk on both sides. The woimds 
are now closed with strips of adhesive plaster, a bandage placed over them, the head 
tied up for a couple of days, and the animal kept rather low, and as quiet as pos^ 
sible. The incisions will generally rapidly heal ; and in three weeks or a month) 
tnd sometimes earlier, the horse will be fit for work. 

• * Vetsrisarisn, vol. ix. p. 363. 
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A Tlie metacarpal nerva on the inaide of the off leg at the Hge 
of the ahank bone, and behind the vein and aitery. 

B The continuation of the same nerve on the paatem, and pro- 
ceeding downward to aupply the back p^ of the foot with 
feeling. 

C The division of the nerve on the fetlock joint. 

D The branch which supplies with feeling the fore part of tha 
foot. 

E The artery between the vein and nerve. 
^—K F The continuation of the artery on the paatem, doae to, and 
before the nerve. 

G Tlie vein before the artery a^d nerve. 

H TRe same vein spreading over the pastem. 

I One of the flexor tendons, the perforaiut (perforated). 

J The deeper flexor tendon, the perfcran* (peribrating, containad 
within the other). 

K The tendinous band in which the flezora work. 

L One of the extensors of the foot. 

M The internal or senaible frog. 

N The posterior lateral ligament. 

O The fleshy or sensible lamina covering the oofiin bone, tha 
horny crust being removed. 

P The horny crust. 

Q Tha sole. 

For ring-bone— the side cartilaffes becoming bony, and there hein^ partial sttfTneM 
of the pastem and coffin joints— die operation of nerving will probably be beneficial. 
The sense of pain beincr taken away, the animal will use these parts more, and they 
will gradually recover their natural action and motion. For the same reason, in old 
contraction of the feet, it is highly beneficial. The torture occasioned by the pressure 
of the homy crust on the sensible parts within being no longer felt, and the foot com- 
ing fully and firmly in contact with the ground, not only is lameness relieved, but the 
elastic!^ and form of the foot partially restored. Where lameness has Ion? existed, 
anattenaed with heat of the foot or alteration of shape, and the seat of which could 
not be ascertained, although probably existing between the nayicular bone and the 
back tendon that plays over it, neurotomy may be resorted to with decided advantage. 

Misohief, howevexy will result from the operation if the pastem or coffin joints a^e 
perfectly stiff, because the concussion occasioned hj the forcible contact of the foot 
with the ground, and unbroken by the play of the joints, must necessarily still more 
injure the bone. When the sole of the foot is convex ox pumiced^ the effect of neuro- 
tomy will be most destructive. The sole scarcely able to bear the pressure of the 
coflin-bone, even when pain induces the animal to put his foot as gently as possible 
on the ground, being forced below its natural situation, would be speedily worn through 
and destroyed. So if inflammation existed, although its pain might be removed, yet 
its progress would be quickened by the bruising to which the parts might be sub- 
jected ; and more especially would this be the case, if there was any ulceration of 
the ligaments or cartilages. 

The unfettered shoe of Mr. Turner being adopted, at least so far as we can have it 
nfettered^- attached to the foot on one side alone, and the inner quarter being left 
free — the foot gradually renins its original healthy form, and, when, in process of 
time, a new portion of nerve is produced, and the sensibility of the foot re-established, 
the horse continues to be sound. To some extent, immediate good effect is produced 
as it regards the actual disease. We remove that general constitutional irritability 
> which long-continued pain occasions, and which heightens and perpetuates local dis- 
iiase. We obtain for the patient an interval of repose, and every local ailment soon 
•obsides or disappears, and the whole constitution become invigorated. 

Mr. Percivall relates two valuable cases of this. A mare with contracted feet ^ 
10« p 
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never subject to periodical cestrum, and her owner lamented in Tain that ke coiild not 
bleed from her. She underwent the operation of neurotomy, and became an excellent 
brood mare. A stallion with many a good point about him was useless in the stud : 
he was suffering from some disease in me feet. A portion of the nerve was excised— 
his constitution underwent a complete change, and he became sire to a numerous and 
valuable progeny. 

By the operation of neurotomy we destroy pain ; and we mvjr safely calculate on 
the simple effect of that, whether local or constitutional ; and, limiting our expecta 
tions to this, we shall rarely be disappointed. 

The operation of neurotomy havincr been performed, has the veterinary surgeon 
nothing else to do I He has got rid of the pain which attended the ossified cartiiage 
— the ring-bone and the anchylosis of the pastern and the coffin-ioints ; shall he be 
satisfied with the benefit he has obtained, great as it is ? He will, or he should now 
try whether his former means and appliances have not more power. He will see 
whether, by means of his blister or his firing-iron-^the effect of which humanity for- 
bade him to put to the full test before — he cannot rouse the absorbents to increased 
and more efiScient action, and not only arrest the progress of the bony tumour, but 
remove it. He will not merely suffer the usefulness of his patient to depend on the 
continued suspension of feeling, but he will assure it by the partial or total removal 
of the morbid growth. 

In contraction of the foot^ shall he be satisfied with removing the agony occasioned 
by the constant pressure of the horn on the sensitive substance interposed between it 
and the coffin-bone 1 Shall he leave future improvement to the slow process of 
nature, or shall he not take advantage of the insensibility which he has produced, and 
pare the sole thoroughly out, and rasp the (juarters to the very quick, and apply the 
unfettered shoe 1 W hen he has produced a disposition to contraction, and some degree 
3f it, should he not actively blister the coronets, and use all other fitting means to 
hasten the growth of llie horn to its pristine dimensions and its original quality ? 

In navicular disease, after he has removed, by the application of neurotomy, that 
irritation which had so much to do with the perpetuation, if not the origin, of the 
complaint, should he not, with the assured hope of success, pass his seton needle 
through the frog, in order to get rid of every remaining lurking tendency to inflamma- 
tion 1 The blister and the firing-iron will have as much power in abatinff inflaimna- 
lion and produciiig a healthy state of the foot, after that foot had been rendered insen- 
sible topain, as it had before. We should fearlessly say that it would have mudi 
more eiSect, one grand source of irritation having been removed. The veterinary sur 
a^eon and the owner of the horse are becoming more and more convinced of this ; and 
the dawning of a better day has commenced. 

The principle of neurotomy is plain and simple— tV is the removal of pain, IViken 
on this pound, it is a noble operation. It is that in which every friena of humanity 
will rejoice. It may be abused. If no auxiliary means are adopted — ^if in canker or 
quitter, Qr inflammation of the lamine, no means are used to lessen the concussion 
and the pressure — the destruction of the part and the utter ruin of the horse are the 
inevitable consequences. The primary result is the removal of pain. It is for the 
operator to calculate the bearing of this on the actual disease, and the future usefulness 
of the animal. 

On the question of the reproduction of the nerves there is no doubt, A horse is 
lame, and he undergoes the operation of neurotomy. At the expiration of a cenain 
time the lameness returns, and he is probably destroyed. In the majority of cases it 
is found that the nerves had united, or rather that a new veritable nervous substance 
had been interposed. Tlie time at which this is effected is unknown. There have 
not been any definite experiments on the point. 

Can the horse that has undergone the operation of neurotomy be aftei wards pasflM 
as sound? Most certainly not. There is altered, impaired structure; there is 
impaired action ; and there is the possibility of the return of lameness at some indefi- 
nite period. He has been diseased. He possibly is diseased now ; but tlie pain 
beinff removed, there are no means by which the mischief can aluays be indicated. 
Beside, by the very act of neurotomy, he is peculiarly exposed to various injuries anJ 
affectionis of tlie foot from which he would otherwise escape. 
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INSANITY. 

There is no doubt thai the animals which we have subjugated possess many of the 
nme mental faculties as the human being — ^volition, memory, attachment, gratitude, 
leaentment, fear, and hiitreJ. Who has not witnessed the plain and manifest display 
of these principles and feelings in our quadruped dependants % The simple possesi^ioii 
of these faculties implies that they may be used for purposes good or bad, and that« 
as in the human being, they may be deranged or destroyed by a multitude of causes ' 
which it is not necessary to particularise. In the quadruped as in the biped, the lesion 
or destruction of a certain part of the brain may draw after it the derangement, or dis« 
turbance, or perrersion of a certiiin faculty of the mind. It is only because the mental 
faculties, and good as well as bad properties of the inferior beings, haye been so 
lately observed and acknowledged, that any doubt on this point can for a moment be 
entertained. The disordered actions, the fury, the caprices, the vices, and more par- 
ticularly the frenzy and total abandonment of reason, which are occasionally shown 
by the brute, are in the highest degree analogous to certain acts of insanity in man. 
It is merely to complete our subject that they are here introduced. 

The reader is indebted to Professor Rodet, of Toulouse, for the anecdotes which 
follow : — A horse, seven yevs old, was remarkable for an habitual air of stupidity, 
and a peculiar wandering expression of countenance. When he saw anything that 
he had not been accustomed to, or heard any sudden or unusual noise, whether it was 
near or at a distance, or sometimes when his com was thrown into the manger with- 
out the precaution of speaking to him or patting him, he was frightened to an almost 
incredible degree; he recoildl precipitately, every limb tremblSi, and he struggled 
TiolenUy to escape. After several useless efforts to get away, he would work him- 
•elf into the highest degree of rage, so that it was dangerous to approach him. This 
state of excitement was followed by dreadful convulsions, which did not cease until 
he had broken his halter, or otherwise detached himself from his trammels. He 
would then become calm, and suffer himself to be led back to his stall : nor would 
anything more be seen but an almost continual inquietude, and a wandering and stupid 
expression of countenance. He had belonged to a brutal soldier, who had beaten him 
abamefully, and before which time he had been perfectly quiet and tractable. 

A Piedmontese officer possessed a beautiful and in other respects serviceable mare, 
but which one peculiarity rendered exceedingly dangerous — ^that was a decided aver- 
sion to paper, which she recognised the moment she saw it, and even in the dark if 
two leaves were rubbed together. The effect produced by the sight or sound of it 
was so prompt and violent, that she several -times unhorsedgher rider. She had not 
the sligntest fear of objects that would terrify most horses. She regarded not the 
music of the band, the whistling of the balls, the roaring of the cannon, the fire of the 
bivouacs, or the glittering of arms. The confusion and noise of an engagement 
made no impression upon ner ; the sight of no other white object affected ner. No 
otlier sound was regarded; but the view or the rustling of paper roused her to 
madness. 

A mare was perfectly manageable and betrayed no antipathy to the human being, 
nor to other animals, nor to horses, except they were of a light-grey colour ; but the 
moment she saw a grey horse, she rushed towards it, and attacked it with the greatest 
iury. It was the same at all times, and everywhere. She was all that could be 
iRrished on the parade, on the route, in the ranks, in action, and in the stable ; but if 
Bhe once caught a glimpse of a grey or white horse, she rested not until she had 
thrown her rider or broken her halter, and then she rushed on her imagined foe with 
the greatest fury. She generally contrived to seize the aninial by the head or throat, 
and held him so fast that she would suifocate him, if he were not promptly releaseit 
from her bite. 

Another niare exhibited no terror except of white inanimate objects, as white man* 
ties or coats, and particularly white plumes. She would fly from them if she could ; 
but if she was unable to accomplish this, she would rush furiously upon them, strike 
at them with her fore feet, and tear them with her teeth. 

These instonees are selected from various others, because they approach so nearly 
•0 what would be termed insanity in the human being. It is confincKi to one object,-^ 
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it is a species of monomania, and as decided insanity as ever the bij.ed dWoTered. 
One of these horses, the second, was by long and kind attention divested ol this insane 
terror, and became perfectly quiet and useful ; but the otlier three bid defiance to al) 
means of cure and to coercion among the rest If sufficient attention wcre.paid to tlie 
subject, many of the obstinate caprices and inexplicable aversions which we can 
neither conquer nor change would be classed under the term insanity. There cannot 
he a more remarkable analogy than that which sometimes exists between the insanity 
of man 4nd these singularly capricious fancies in animals. The subject is worthy of 
attention. Has the principle of hereditary predisposition been applied to any of these 
anomalies t 

DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

The diseases of the eye constitute a very important, but a most unsatisfactory divi- 
sion of our work, for the maladies of this organ, although few in number, are frequent 
in their appearance. They are sadly obstinate, and often baffle all skill. 

We have spoken of fracture of the orbit, and its treatment Occasionally a wound 
is inflicted by a passionate or careless servant. The eye itself is rarely injured. It 
isplaced on a mass of fat, and it turns most readily, and the prong of the fork glances 
on; but the substance round the eye may be deeply wounded, and very considerable 
inflammation may ensue. This should be abated by poultices, and bleeding, and 
physic ; but no probe should be used under the foolish idfea of ascertaining the depth 
of the wound in the lid, supposing that there should be one, for, from the constant 
motion of the eye, it is almost impossible to pass the probe into ihe original wound, 
and the effort to accomplish it would give a great deal of pain, and increase the 
inflammation. • 

The eyelids are subject to occasional inflammation from blows or other injuries. 
Fomentation with warm water will be serviceable here. 

The horse has occasionalW a scaly eruption on the edges of the eyelids, attended 
with great itching, in the eflort to allay which, by rubbing the part, the eye may be 
blemished. The nitrated ointment of quicksilver, mixed with an equal quantity of 
lard, may be slightly rubbed on the edges of the lids with considerable good effect 

The eyelids will sometimes become oedematous. Horses that axe fed in low and 
humid pastures are subject to Uiis. It is also the consequence of inflammation badly 
treated. The eyelids are composed of a lax structure, and the tissue is somewhat 
deficient in vitality — hence this disposition to enflltration. Sometimes the collection 
of fluid accumulates so rapidly, and so extensively, that the eyes are closed. They 
should be well bathed with warm water mingled with an aromatic tincture. The 
cellular substance of the lids will thus be disposed to contract on their contents and 
cause their absorption. 

Old carriage horses are subject to this oedema; and it frequently accompanies both 
chronic and common ophthalmia. 

Weakness and droppinGr of the upper lid is caused by diminution or loss of power 
in its muscles. Dry tricdons and aromatic lotions will frequently restore the tone of 
theparts. 

Tne eyelids are subject to occasional injury from their situation and office. In 
small incised wounds of them great care should be taken that the divided edges unite 
by the first intention. This wfll hasten the cure, and prevent deformity. If any of 
the muscles are divided, it is usually the ciliary or orbicularis palpebrarum. This 
lesion must be healed, if possible, by the first intention, and either by means of adhe 
sive plaster or the suture. The suture is probably the preferable agent 

Suppurating wounds in the eyelids may be the consequence of the necessary abstrac- 
tion of a considerable surface of the skin, in the removal of warte o^ « umours. Hie 
principal thing to be attended to is the frequent removal of the pus by means of tew or 
cotton wool. The rest may generally be lefl to nature. 

Inversion of the lids is of very rare occurrence in the horse. 

Warte are sometimes atteched to the edges of the lids, and are a source of great 
irritation. When rubbed they bleed, and the common opinion is true— >th?t th«}' are 
propagated by the blood. They should be taken off with a sharp pair of scbM>rfs uiil 
theu roots touched with the lunar caustic. 
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Tho memhrane which covers the Haw is subject to inflanuuati a. It is, indeed, a 
continiiation of the conjunctiva, the inflammation of which constitutes ophthalmia 
An account of this inflammation will be better postponed until the nature and treat 
ment of ophthalmia come under particular notice. 

The Haw, or Msmbrana Ntctitam^ is subject to inflammation peculiar to itself, aris- 
ing from the introduction of foreign bodies, or from blows or other accidents. The 
entire substance of the haw becomes inflamed. It swells and protrudes from the 
nner angle of the eye. The heat and redness gradually disappear, but the membrane 
often continues to protrude. The inflammation of this organ oflen assumes a chronio 
character in a very short time, on account of the structure of the parts, which are in 
general little susceptible of reaction. 

The ordinary causes of this disease in the horse are repeated and periodical at- 
tacks of ophthalmia, and blows on the part. Young and old horses are most subject 
to it. 

Emollient applications, bleeding, and restricted diet will be proper at the com- 
mencement of the disease, and, the inflammation beingabated, slight astringents will 
be usefrd in preventing the engorgement of the part. Kose-water with subacetate of 
lead will form a proper eollyrium. If the protruding body does not diminish after 
proper means have been tried, and for a sufldclent period, it must be removed with a 
curved pair of scissors. No danger will attend this operation if it is performed in 
time ; but if it is neglected, ulceration of the part and the growth of fungous vegeta- 
tions will give a serious character to the affair. A second operation may also be 
necessary, and even a third, and fungus haematodes will probably be established. 

Ulceration and caries of the cartilage will sometimes be accompanied by ulcera- 
tion of the conjunctiva. This will frequently prove a very serious affair, demanding, 
at least, the removal of the haw. 

The Caruncula Laciymalis, or Tubercle, by means of which the tears are directed 
into the canal through which they are to escape from the nostril, is sometimes en- 
larsed in consequence of inflammation, and the Puncta Lacrymalia, or conduits into 
which the tears pass from the eye, are partially or completely closed. The applica- 
tion of warm and emollient lotions will generally remove the collected mucus or the 
inflammation of the parts ; but if the passage of a stylet or other more complicated 
means are required, the assistance of a veterinary surgeon should be immediately 
obtained. The lacrymal sac into which the tears pass from the puncta has occasion- 
aUy participated in the inflammation, and been distended and ruptured by the tears 
and mucus. This lesion is termed Fistula LaerymalU, It has occasionally existed 
in colts, and will require immediate and peculiar treatment 

COMMON INFLAMMATION OF THE EYE. 

Hie coiijanctiva is occasionally the seat of great disease, and that which is to> 
elten destructive to tiie eye. Inflammation of the e^e may be considered under two 
forms — ^the common and manageable, and the specific and fatal. The Common In- 
JUanmaHon is generally sudden in its attack. The lids will be found swelled and 
the eyes partially closed, and some weeping. The inside of the lid will be red, 
some red streaks visible on the white of trie eye, and the cornea slightly dim. This 
is occasionally connected with some degree of catarrh or cold ; but it is as often 
unaccompanied by this, and depends on external irritation, as a blow, or the presence 
of a bit of hay-seed or oat-husk within the lid, and towards the outer corner where 
the haw cannot reach it : therefore the lids should always be carefully examined as 
to this possible source of the complaint. The health of the animal is generally un- 
affected — ^he feeds weJl, and performs hia work with his usual spirit Cooling appli- 
cations to the eye, as the Goulard's extract or tincture of opium, with mash-diet, and 
gentle physic, will usually abate the evil ; or the inflammation will subside without 
medical treatment 

SPECIFIC OPHTHALMIA, OR MOON-BLINDNESS. 

Should three or four days pass, and the inflammation not be abated, we may begin 
to auspeot that it is Ophthalmia^ especially if the eye is very impatient of light, and 
liw oomea is considerably clouded. The aqueous humour then often loses its trans- 
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parency^-^Ten the iris changes its colour, and the pupil is excrpdingly contracte I 
The veterinary surgeon has now an obstinate disease to combat, and one that will 
generally maintain its ground in spite of all his efforts. For three, or four, or fve 
weeks, the inflammation will remain undiminished ; or if it appears to yield on one 
day, it will return with redoubled violence on the next At length, and often uneon- 
iiected with any of the means that have been used, the eye begins to bear the light, • 
Ihe redness of the membrane of the lid disappears, the cornea clears up, and the only 
vestige of disease which remains is a slight Uiickening of the lids and apparent uu- 
easiness when exposed to a very strong li^ht. 

If the owner imagines that he has got nd of the disease, he will be sadly disap- 
pointed, for, in the course of six weeks or two months, eiUier the same eye under- 
goes a second and similar attack, or the other one becomes afiected. All again 
seems to pass over, except that the eye is not so perfectly restored, and a slight, 
deeply-seated cloudiness begins to appear ; and after repeated attacks, and alterna- 
tions of disease from eye to eye, the anair terminates in opacity of the lens or its cap- 
sule, attended with peifect blindness either of one eye or both. This affection was 
formerly known by the name of moon-blindness, from its periodical return, and some 
supposed influence of the moon. That body, however, has not, and cannot have any- 
thing to do with it* 

w hat is the practitioner doing all this while 1 He is an anxious and busy, but 
almost powerless spectator. He foments the eyes with warm water, or applies cold 
lotions with the extract of lead or opium, or poultices to which these' drugs may be 
added ; he bleeds, -not from the temporal artery, for that does not supply tl^ orbit of 
the eye, but from the angular vein at the inner comer of the eve, or ne scarifies the 
limng of the lid, or subtracts a considerable quantity of blood from the jugular 
vein. The scarifying of the conjunctiva, which may be easily accompllBhea with- 
out a twitch, by exposing the inside of the lids, and drawing a keen lancet slightly 
over them, is the most enectual of all ways to abate inflammation, for we are then 
immediately unloading the distended vessels. He places his setons in the cheek, 
or his rowels under the jaw ; and he keeps the anmial low, and gives physic or 
fever medicine (digitalis, nitre, and emetic tartar*) The disease, however, ebbs and 
flows, retreats and attacks, until it reaches its natural termination, blindness of one 
or both eyes. 

The horse is more subject to this disease from the age of four to six years than 
at any other period. He has then completed his ktow£. He is full of blood, and 
liable to inflammatory complaints, and the eye is uie organ attacked from a peculiar 
predisposition in it to inflammation, the nature or cause of which cannot always be 
explained. Every afiection of the eye appearing about this age must be legBided 
with much suspicion. 

It is a common opinion that black horses are more subjeot to blindness than olhen. 
There is considerable doubt about this, or rather it is probable that that colour has no 
indSuence either in producing or aggravating the disease. 

As this malady so frequently destroys the sight, and then are certain periods when 
the inflammation has seemingly subsided and the inexperienced persoii would be 
deceived into the belief that all danger is at an end, the eye should be most caiefuUy 
/observed at the time of purchase, and the examiner should be fully aware of all the minute 
indications of previous or approaching disease. They are a slight thickening of the 
lids, or puckering towards the inner comer of the eye ; a difference in the apparent 
size of the eyes; a cloudiness, although perhaps scarcely perceptible, of the surfaos 
of the cornea, or more deeply seated, or a hazy circle round its edge ; a gloominess 
nf eye generally, and dulness of the iris ; or ^ minute, faint, dusky spot in the cen- 
tre, with or without minute fibres or lines diverging from it. 

The cause of this inflammation is undoubtedly a strong predisposition to it in the eve 
of the horse, but assisted by the heated and empoisoned air of many stables. Toe 
heated air has much to do with the production or the disease ; the empoisoned aii a 
great deal more : for every one must have observed, on entering a close stable early 
An the morning, strong fumes of hartshorn which were painful to his eyes and caused 
the tears to flow. What must be the constant action of^this on the eyes of the hoiset 
llie dung of tl^e horse, and the litter of the stables, when beconung piiirid, eah 
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^xmei of yoktild aftali or hartshorn. Often, Tery soon after they are Toided, tiiej 
oegin to yield an inimense quantity of this pungent gas. If we are scarcely able to 
bear tlus when we stand in the stable for only a few minutes, we need not wonder at 
the prevalence of inflammation in the eye of the stabled horse, nor at the difficulty ol 
abating inflammation while this organ continues to be exposed to such painful excite* 
ment. Stables are now much better rentilated than they used to be, and ophthalmia 
is far from being so prevalent as it was fifty years ago. 

The farmer may not be aware of another cause of blindness, to which his horse 
is more particularly exposed, viz., confinement in a dark stable. Many stables in the 
country nave no glazea.windows, but there is a flap which is open for a few hours in 
^he day, or while tlie carter is employed in the stable, and when that is shut down 
almost total darkness prevails. Let our reader consider what are his sensations 
if^hen be suddenly emerges from a dark room into the full glare of light. He is 
dazzled and bewildered, and some time passes before his vision is distinct. Let this 
be repeated several times daily, and what will be the consequence ? The sight will 
be disordered, or the eye irreparably injured. Then let him think of his poor horse, 
-who often stumbles and starts through no fault of his own, although he is corrected 
for his blundering, but because his eyes are necessarily weakened by these sudden 
tiansitions, and disposed to take on sudden inflammation with all its ratal results. 

The propagation of various diseases, and this more than any other, from ^e siie to 
his progeny, has not been sufficiently considered by breeders. Let a stallion that is 
blind, or whose sight is defective, possess every ouier point and quality that can he 
^shed, ^et he is worse than useless ; for a yery considerable proportion of his oflf- 
npring will most assuredly inherit weak eyes or become totally bbnd. There is no 
jBct better established than this. 

Mr. Baker of Reigate puts this in a very strong point of view. He was called 
upon to examine a foal only a few days old, which seemed to have some afiection of 
the head, as from its birth it was totally unconscious of any object, although it ap- 
peared to the owner to have good eyes. It ran its head against the wall and the 
standers by, in such a way as to convince the surgeon that it was quite blind, and on 
examining the pupil of each eye, he found them greatly dilated and motionless, but 
beyond this there was no unhealthy appearance. 

He inquired about the sire, and found that his vision was very defective, and that 
of all the. stock which he got in that part of the country not one colt escaped the dire- 
ful effects of his imperfect sight He persuaded the owner to have the youngster 
destroyed, and \ tracing the optic nerve in its passage from the base of the brain, he 
found it in a complete state of atrophy. There was scarcely any nervous substanoe 
within the tube that led ftom the brain to the eje. 

The most freq|nent consequences of this disease are cloudiness of the eye, and 
cataract. The cloudiness is singular in its nature. It will change in twenty-four 
hours from the thiimest film to the thickest opacity, and, as suddenlyi the eye will 
nearly regain its perfect transparency, but only to lose it, and as rapidly, a second 
time. 

The most barbarous methods have been resorted to for the purpose of removing this 
cloudiness. Chalk, and salt, and suffar, and even pounded glass have been introduced 
into the eye mechanically to rub oflTthe film. It was forgotten that the cloudiness 
was the effect of inflammation — that means so harsh and cruel were venr likely to 
recall that inflammation — that these rough and sharp substances must of necessity 
•inflict excruciating pain ; and that, after Si, it generally was not a film on the surface 
of the cornea, but a dimness pervading its substance, and even sinking deep within 
it, and therefore not capable of being removed. Where the cloudiness can bo remov 
ed, it will be best effected by flrst abating inflammation, and then exciting the absorb 
ents to take up the grey deposit, by washing the eye with a very weak solution of 
corrosive sublimate. 

Opacity of the lens is another consequence of inflammation. A white speck ap« 
pears on the centre of the lens, which gradually spreads over it, and completely cov- 
ere it. It is generally so white and pearly as not to be mistaken — at other times it Is 
more hazy, deceiving the inexperienced, and occasioning doubt in the mind of profes 
frional men. We have seen maiiLy instances in which tbe sight has been considerably 
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affected or almost lost, and yet the hoise has been prcmoaoced sound by veary ht 
judges. The eye must be exposed to the light, and yet under the kind of shelter 
which has been already descnbed, in order to discover the defect The pupil of the 
horse is seldom black, like that of the hiunan beincr, and its greyish hue conceals the 
recent or thin film that may be spreading oyer the lens. 

Confirmed cataract in the eye of the horse admits of no remedy, for two obvious 
reasons : the retractor muscle draws the eye back so powerfully and so deeply into 
the socket, that it would be almost impossible to perform any operation; and, could 
an operation be performed, and the opaque lens removed, the siffht would be so 
imperfect, from the rays of light not being sufficiently cqnverged, that the horse 
would be worse to us than a blind one. The man who has undergone the operation 
of couching may put a new lens before his eye, in the form* of a convex spectacle; 
but we cannot adapt spectacles to the eye of the horse, or fix them there. 

Since the publication of the first edition of *'The Horse," some controversy has 
taken place with re^rd to the occasional appearance and disappearance of cataract 
without any connexion with the common moon-blindness. Mr. Ulay deposed in evi- 
dence, that cataracts mi^ht be formed in a fortnight or three weelcs^-that he had 
known many instances in which they had been completed in less time, and widiout 
any previous apparent disease of the eyes ; and that he had detected them when the 
owners had not the slightest suspicion of disease in the eye.* 

Mr. Cartwright adds, that he has known two similar cases. The first was of a 
horse that had two cataracts in each eye— two of them of the size of a large pin^s 
head, and the other two treble that size. There was no vestige of former inflamma- 
tion! and the person who bred him said that he never had been subject to inflamma- 
tion of the eye. In December 1831, these cataracts were plain enough; but in the 
autumn. of 1833, they had completely vanished. 

In November 1832, Mr. Cartwright saw a five-yeais old mare, and detected a cata- 
ract in the ri^ht eye, of the size of a coriander seed. He advised the owner to get 
rid of her, thinking that she would go blind ; but, being a useful animal, he kept her. 
In August 1833, Mr. Cartwright saw her again. The cataract had disappeared and 
the eyes were perfect.| 

That excellent vetennarian, Mr. Perdvall, had a somewhat similar case. A sen* 
tleman brought a horse one morning to the hospital, in consequence of its having Mien 
in his way to town, and grazed his eyebrow. On examining him carefully, the cornea 
was partially nebulous, and a cataract was plainly visible. Neither of thW defects 
was sufficient to attract the notice of any unprofessional observer, and both were 
unconnected with the slight bruise produced by the fall. The owner was told that 
the corneal opacity might possibly he removed ; but as for the cataract, he might 
regard this as oeyond the reach of medicine. He returned with his horse on the fiilh 
day, saying that the phasic had operated well, and that he thought the eye was as 
clear as ever. Mr. Percivall examined the eye, and could discover no relic either of 
the corneal opacity or of the cataract. 

The opinion respecting cataract is therefore essentially modified. It is not necestih 
rily the result of previous inflammation, although in the great majority of cases it is 
so, nor does it always lead to blindness. Still it is a serious thing at all times, and, 
although existing in the minutest degree, it is utuoundnessj and veiy materially lessens 
the value of the norse. 

" Were I asked," says Mr. Percivall, " how the practitioner could best distinguish 
a cataract of the above descripdon from that which is of ordinary occurrence, and 
known by us all to constitute the common termination of periodical ophthalmia, I 
should say that the unusually lucid and healthy aspect which every other part of the eye ' 
presents is our best diagnostic si^ ; the slightest indication, however, or the slightest 
suspicion of prior or present inflammation, being a reason for coming to a different 
conclusion. As to the period of time a cataract of this species, supposing it to be 
membranous, would require for its formation, I should apprehend that its production 
might be, as its disappearance often would seem to be, the work of a very short inter- 
vd, perhaps not more than five or six days.'* As to the cause arid treatment of it, 

* Veterinarian, vol. vii. p. 41. t Veterinarian^ vol. vii. p. 44. 
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m an at present completely in the dark. If it does not soon disappear, the hydriodaie 
of potash administered internally migrht offer tiie beet prospect ot success. 

GUTTA SERENA. 

Another species of blindness, and of which mention was made when describing; the 
retina, is Gutta Serena, commonly called glaaa eye. The pupil is more than usually 
dilated : it is immoTable, and bright, and glassy. This is palsy of the optic nerve, or 
its expansion, the retina; and is usually produced by determination of olood to the 
head. We have described it as a consequence of staggers. So much pressure has 
been occasioned on the base of the brain, that the nerve has been injured, and its func- 
tion destroyed. The treatment of Gutta Serena is quite as difficult as that of cataract. 
We have heard of successful cases, but we never saw one ; nor should we be disposed to 
incur much expense in endeavouring to accomplish impossibilities. Reasoning from 
the cause of the disease, we shouldlileed ana physic, and administer the stxychnine 
in doses, commencing at half a grain, and not exceeding two grains, mormng and 
night^very carefully watching it If we succeed, it must be by constitutional treat- 
ment As to local treatment, the seat of disease is out of our reach. 

DISEASES OF THE EAR. 

Wounds of the ear are usually the consequence of careless or brutal treatment 
The twitch may be applied to it, when absolute necessity requires this degree of 
coercion ; but troublesome ulcers and bruises have been the consequence of the abuse 
of this species of punishment, and more especially has the famer done irreparable 
mischief when he has brutally made use of his plyers. 

These bruises or wounds will generally — tortunately for the animal, and fortu- 
nately, perhaps, for the brute that inflicted the injury — speedily heal ; but occasionally 
sinuses and abscesses will result that bid defiance to the most skilful treatment A 
simple laceralion of the cartilage is easily remedied. The divided edges are brought 
bto apposition, and the head is tied up closely for a few days, and aU is well ; but, 
occasionally, ulceration of the integument and cellular substance, and caries of the 
cartilage, will take place— deep sinuses will be formed, and the wound will bid defi* 
apce to the most skilful treatment The writer of this work had once a case of this 
kind under his care more than two months, and he was at length compelled to cut off 
the ear, the •ther ear following it, for the sake of uniformity of appearance. Tlie 
lunar caustic, or the muriate of antimony, or the heated iron, must be early employed, 
or the labour of the practitioner will be in vain. 

It has been the misfortune of the same person to witness two cases in which the 
anditory passage was closed and the faculty of hearing destroyed, by blows on the 
ear violently inflicted. No punishment can be too severe for these brutes in human 
shape. Whenever there is considerable swelling about the root of the ear, and the 
fluctuation of a fluid within can be detected, it should be immediately opened with a 
lancet, and the purulent fluid liberated. 

The abscess usually begins to form about the middle of the conch, or rather nearer 
the base than the point The incision should be of considerable lengUi, or the opening 
will close a^n in four-^nd-twenty hours. The purulent matter having been evacu- 
ated, the incision should not be permitted to close until the parietes of the ulcer have 
adhered to each other, and the abscess is obliterated. 

The size and the carrying of the ear do not always please. The ears may be larger 
and more dependent than fashion requires them to oe, and this is remedied by paring 
or clipping tnem to the requisite size. On either side of the projection of the oocipitu 
hone, and in a straight line forward and backward, a fold of &e skin is pinchea up 
and cut away. The divided edges on either side are then brought together, and con- 
fined by two or three stitches^ they presently unite, and the owner has a better- 
looking horse, and soon forgets or cares not about the punishment which he has 
inflict^ on him. 

The ears of other horses may be supposed to be too close to each other. This fault 
IS corrected by another piece of cruelty. Similar slips of skin are cut away on the 
outside of the base of the ear. and in the same direction. The edges of the wonna 
11 9 
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are then brought together, confined hj sutiueB, and the ean aie dnwn foiter afti* 
from each other, and have different directions given to them* A very slight examiU' 
tion of either of the horses will readily detect the imposition. 

DEAFNESS. 

Of the occasional existence of this in the horse, there is no doubt The beaudlul 
play of the ears has ceased, and the horse hears not the voice of his master, or the 
sound of the whip. Much of the apparent stupidity of a few horses is attributable to 
their imperfect hearing. It occasionally appears to follow the decline of yaiious dis- 
eases, and especially of those that afiect the head and the resniratory passages. It 
has been the consequence of brutal treatment closing the conduit of the ear, or rap- 
turing tlie tympanum ; and it is certainly, as in oUier domesticated animalfl, the 
accompaniment of old a^e. 

In the present state of veterinary knowledge, it is an incurable complaint; the only 
thing that can be done is not to punish the poor slave for his apparent stupidity, pro- 
duced perhaps by over-exertion in our service, or, at least, the natural attendant of 
the close of a life devoted to us. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE ANATOMY AND DISEASES OF THE NOSE AND MOUTH. 

We now proceed to a description of the face, or lower part of the head of the Horse. 
The nasal bona, or bones of the nose {jj\ p. 70, and a, p. 72), are connected with the 
frontal bones above, and with the lacrymal, 1 1, and the bones oi the upper jaw, / L, 
on either side. They are nnited together by a plain suture, which is a continuatioD 
of the frontal, and they terminate in a point at the nostril ( o, p. 70). They are 
rounded and arched above, because they are exposed to occasional violence and injuiv, 
which the arch-form will enable them best to resist ; and at the base of the arch, 
where the main strength should be, they ire overlapped by the upper j^aw-bone, as the 
temporal bone overlaps the base of the parietal. These bones form a principal part 
of the face ; and the length, or shortness, and the character of the face, depend ujjod 
Uiem. Sometimes there is an appearance of two little arches, with a depression 
between them along the sutures. ITiis is often found in the blood-horse with his com- 
paraHvely broad head and face. The single elevated arch is found in the long and 
narrow face of the heavy draught-horse. 

The nasal bones pursue their course down the face, in some horses in a straight 
line — ^in others, there is a slight prominence towards the upper part, while in a con- 
siderable number, a depression is observed a little lower dovm. Some persons have 
imacined that this deviation in the line of the face affords an indication of the tempo 
of the animal, and there may be a little truth in this. The horse with a strai^t pro- 
file may be good or bad tempered, but not often eitlier to any great excess. The one 
wil^ the prominent Roman nose will generally be an easy, good-tempered kind of 
beast—hardy — ^ready enough to feed, not always, perhaps, so ready to work, but may 
be made to do his doty wimout any cruel urging, and having no extraordinary preten- 
sion to speed or blood. On the other hand, a depression across the centre of the nose 
generally indicates some breeding, especially if the head is small, but occasionally 
accompanied by a vicious, uncontrollable disposition. 

There is another way, however, in which the nasal bones do more certainly indicate 
the breed, viz., by their comparative* length or shortness. There is no surer criterion 
of a well-bred horse, than a broad angular forehead, prominent features, and a short 
face ; nor of a horse with little breeding, than a narrow forehead, small features, and 
lengthened nose. The comoarative development of the head and face indicates, with 
•Ittfe error, the prpponderanct; of the animal or intellectual principle. 

Fracture of the nasal bones of the horse will sometimes occur from falling, or a kick 
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from the companion, or the brutality of the attendant It is generally followed by 
Ucoation of me lining membrane of the noetrils, and by hemorrhage. The hemor 
rhage may usually be arrested by the application of cold water externally. In spon- 
taneous hemorrhage this does not often succeed until a considerable quantity of blood 
IB lost. 

In cases of fractare of the nasal bones, the assistance of a veterinary surgeon is 
indispensable. He alone knows the precise anatomy of the parts, and will have 
lecourse to the eievaior or the trephine^ as circumstances may require. 

Tlie owner most not be too sanguine with regard to cases of this kind, for ozena^— 
ulceration attended by a peculiar and almost insufferable stench — is too often the con- 
sequence, or foundation may be laid, for the appearance, of glanders. 

opontaneouB bleeding from the nose must be carefully attended to. It may proceed 
firom over-fulness of the capillaries of the membrane of'^the nose, or determination of 
blood to the head, or general plethora of the system. Those that are overfed and 
over&it are most liable to it, as troop-horses, brewers' horses, and horses kept for 
pleasure. It is not common in young horses, or in such as are out of condition, or 
worked hardly. It is always desirable to know whence the bleeding proceeds— if 
from the nostril alone, it will usually be confined to one side— if from tne lungs, the 
discharge is from both nostrils, and generally mingled with muous, or spnme^ — ^there 
is also a quickened respiration, and more or less cough. 

If it is apparently connected with some slight cause, a dose of physic and quietness 
for a day or two will be sufficient, and, if necessary, a slight solution of alum may be 
injected up the nostril. If the bleeding is apparently from the lungs, a more serious 
evacuation will be required. 

Tliese bones form the roof of an important cavity (see a, p. 72). The sides are 
eonstituted above by the nasal bones, and, lower down, by the upper jaw-bones, {mtpe- 
rior maxillartts\ while plates from these latter bones project and compose the palate, 
which is both tne floor of the nose and the roof of the mouth (/, p. 73). Above (near 
fig. 8), not visible in our cut, is a bone called the palatine, although it contributes very 
little to the formation of the palate. It is the termination of the palate, or the border 
of the openinff where the cavities of the mouth and nose meet (ng. 8). The frontal 
sinuses, 6, and large vacuities in the upper jaw-bone, and in the ethmoid, /, and sphe 
noid bones, ^ conmmnicate with and enlarge the cavity of the nose. 



This ''«vity is divided into two parts by a cartQa^ called the SefUim (see a, p. 72). 
It is of ftbnsiderable thickness and strength, and divides the cavity of the nose into 
two equAl parts. It is placed in the centre for the purpose of strength, and it is formed 
of cartilage, in order that, by its gradual yielding resistance, it may neutralize almost 
any ionM that may be applied to it. 

When we open the nostril, we see the membrane by which the cartilage, and tiie 
whole of the cavity of the nose, is lined, and by the colour of which, much mors 
Iban by that of the lining of the eyelids, .we judge of the degree of fever, and pa^ 
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ticularly of inflammation of the lungs, or any of the air-passagea. He cut on tka 
preceding page shows the lamifications of the blood-veaseta, both arterial and TeBoat, 
on the membrane of the nose. It beautifully accounts for the accurate connexion 
which we trace between tbe colour of the nasal membrane, and Taiious diseases or 
states of the circulation. By the sore places or ulcerations discovered on this mem- 
brane, we likewise determine respecting the existence of glanders ; and the interposi- 
tion of the septum is a wise and benevolent provision to hinder the spread of Ae 
mischief, by cutting off all communication wiUi the neighbouring parts, and also to 
preserve one nostril pervious, when the other is diseased or obstructed. The nasal 
cavity is, on either side, occupied by two bones, which, from thdr being rolled up 
somewhat in the form of a turban, are called the turbinaUd or turbarh^haped bones, 
9 «, p« 72 ; part of the cartilage is cut away in our cut in order to display them. Thej 
are as thin as gauze, and perforated, like gauze, with a thousand holes. Between 
them are left suBicient passages for the air. 

If they were unrolled, they would present a very considerable surface; and on 
every part of them is spread the substance or pulp of the olfadarv, or first pair of 
nerves. These bones, lined with delicate membranes, and covered by the ouactoiy 
nerves, are the $eat tif smell i and they are thus expanded, because tiie sense of smell 
in the horse must, to a very considerable degree, supply the place of the sense of 
touch and the lessons of experience in the human being. By this alone he is enabled 
to select, amongst the nutritive and poisonous herbage of the meadow* that which 
would support and not destroy him. llie troops of wild horses are said to smell the 
approach of an enemy at a very considerable distance. In his domestic state, the 
horse does not examine the different food which is placed before him with his eye, 
but with his nose ; and if the smell displeases him, no coaxing will induce him to 
eat. He examines a stranger by the smell, and, by v^ intelligible signs, expresses 
the opinion which he forms of him by this inquisition. The horse will evident]/ 
recognise his favourite eroom when he has nothing else to indicate his approach but 
the sense of smell. 'Diese cavities are likewise organs of voice. The sound le- 
verberates through them, and increases in loudness, as through the windingB of a 
French horn. 

The extension of the nostril at the lower part of these cavities is an important part 
of the face, and intimately coimected with breeding, courage, and speed. The hone 
can breathe only through the nose. All the air which goes to and returns from the 
lungs must pass through the nostrils. In the common act of breathing, these jare 
sufficiently large; but when the animal is put on his speed, and the respiration is 
quickened, these passages must dilate, or he will be mucti distressed. The expanded 
nostril is a striking feature in the blood-horse, especially when he has been excited 
and not ov^r-blown. Tbe sporting man will not forget the sudden effect which is 

fiven to the countenance of the hunter, when his ears become erect, and his nostrils 
ilate as he first listens to the cry of the hounds, and snorts, and scents them afar off. 
The painful and spasmed stretching of this part, in the poor, over-driven post-horse, 
will show how necessary it is that the passage to the lungs should be free and open. 
The nostril should not only be large, but the membranous substance which covers the 
entrance into the nose should be win and elastic, that it may more readily yield when 
the necessiw Of the animal requires a greater supply of air, and afWrwards retara to 
its natural dimensions. Therefore, nature, which adapts the animal to his situation 
and use, has given to the cart-horse, that is seldom blown, a confined nostril, and 
surrounded by much cellular substance, and a thick akin ; and to the horse of more 
breeding, whose use consists in his speed and his continuance, a wider nostril, and 
one much more flexible. 

The inhabitants of some countries were accustomed to slit the nostrils of their 
horses, that they might be less distressed in the severe and long-continu4l exertion 
of their speed. The Icelanders do so to the present day. There is no necessity for 
this, for nature has made ample provision for all the oi^nary and even extraoidinaiy 
exertion we can require from the horse. 

Some very powerful muscles proceed from different parts of the face to theneighboap 
hood of die nostrils, in order to draw them back and dilate them. Four of these aie 
given in the following cut, which is inserted to complete our present subject, and which 
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win be often referred to in the coarse of our work; /, m, o> and p, are muaclea €»• 
l^ed for this purpose. 

tn UJJSCLESt NUITES, XXD BLOOD-VESSILS OF THB HZAD AKD XTFrSB FART OF THE ITSCa. 



• The upper part of the ligament of the neck. 

h The levator humeri (elevator of the shoulder), arising from the tubercle of the occiput, t\f 
mastoid (nipple-shaped) process of the temporal bone, and the transverse processen 
(cross proicctions) ol the four first bones of the neck, and the ligament of the neck, ana 
goin^ to the muscles of the shoulders, and the upper bone of the arm : to draw for- 
ward the shoulder and arm ; or turn the head and neck ; and, when the two levatort 
act, to depress the head. 

e The tendon common to the comnUxuM major (larger complicated), and tpleniut (sptint-Iike) : 
to the mastoid process of tne temporal bone, to hold up the head, or, the muscles on 
one side alone acting, to turn it. 

i The itemo-maxUlaris (belonging to the breast-bone) and upper jaw, from the cartilage in 
front of the chest to the angle of the lower jaw : to bend the head, or, if one only 
acts, to bend it on one side. 

e The stylo-maxiUariM, from the styloid (pencil-shaped} or coracoid (beak-shaped) process of 
the occiput, to the angle of the jaw : to pull the iaw backward and open it. 

/The tubecapulo hyoideust irom under the shoulder-blade, to the body of the m kyoidet (the 
bone at the root of the tongue formed like a Greek u, «): to draw back that bone. 

g The wuuMeter (chewing) ; a most powerful muscle, constituting the cheek of the horse :-* 
from the upper jaw bone into the rough surface round the angle of the lower ? in con- 
junction with the temporal muscle to close the mouth and chew the food. 

& The orbieularu (circular) surrounding the eye and closing the lids. 

t The tygomatieue, from the zygomatic arch and massetcr to the comer of the mouth, to 
draw back the angle of tho mouth. 

k The hueeinaior (trumpeter), from the inside of the mouth and cheeks, to the angle of the 
mouth, to draw it back. 

I The vanliM labii tuperiorit (belonging to the nose and upper lip), from a depresnon at the 
junction of the superior maxilkry tod malar bones, to the angle of the nostril i to raise 
the lip, and dilate the nostrils. 

m Dilator naris lateralis (side dilator of the nostril), reversed to show the vessels and nerves 
which it covers, going from the covering of the nasal and frontal bones, to the angle 
of the mouth, and side of the nostril : to retract the upper lip and dilate the nostrils. 

« Dilator magnue (great dilator), assisting in the same office. 

Depressor labii i/tferioris (puller down of the under Up), to the sides of the under up : to puli 
it down. 

p Ofineularis oris (ctrculsr muscle of the mouth), surroimding the mouth : to close the lips 
and dilate the nostrils. 

f The upper portion of the parotid gland (gland near the ear) reversed, to show the blood f es- 
sels and nerves beneath it. 

r The parotid duct pierdng the cheek, to discharge the salhra into the niovth. 
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t The muilUry gtand (^land of the lower jew) with ite dnct. 

t The jugular (neck) vein, after the two branches have united. 

u At this letter, the submaxillary artery, a branch of the jugular, and the parotid dnct, ptn 

under and within me angle of the lower jaw ; they come out again at w, and climb up 

the cheek to be distributed over the face. 
« The vein and artery, pasainff under the zygomatic arch. 
X A branch of the filth pair, the sensitive nerve of the face, emerging from under the parotid 

gland. 
y The main branch of the portio dura (hard portion) of the seventh pair, the nuior (moving) 

nerve of the face coming out from beneath the parotid gland, to spread over the face, 
s Branches of both nerves, with small blood-vessels. 

There are also four distinct cartilages attached to the nostrils, which, hy their 
elasticity, bringback the nostrils to their former dimensions, as soon as the muscles 
cease to act The bones of the nose (a a, p. 70, and p, 72) are also sharpened eff to 
a point, to give wider range for the action of the muscles ; while the cartilages are 
so contrived, as not only to discharge the office we haye mentioned, but to protect 
this projection of bone from injury. 

There are two circumstances, which, more than any others, will enable the veteri- 
nary surgeon, and tlie owner of a horse, accurately to judge of the character and 
degree of many diseases, and to which very few persons pay sufficient attention; 
these are the pulse, of which we shall presently speak, and the colour of the mem- 
brane of the nose. It is the custom of most veterinary surgeons and horsemen to lift 
the upper eyelid, and to form their opinion by the colour which its lining presents. 
If it is very red, there is considerable fever ; — if it is of a pale pinkish hue, there is 
little danger. The nose, however, is more easily got at ;— the surface presented to 
the view is more extensive ; — ^its sympathy with almost all the important organs is 
greater ; — and the changes produced by disease are more striking and more concln- 
sive. Let tike reader iirsi make himself well acquainted with the uniform pale pink 
appearance ot mat ««otuou of the membrane which covers the lower part of the car- 
tila^nous partition between the nostrils, when the horee is in health and quiet; then 
the mcreased blush '^f rfvl, bet(^ening some excitement of the system— the streaked 
appearance of inflammation commenced, and threatening to increase— the intense 
florid red, of acute inflammation — ^the pale ground with patches of vivid red, showing 
the half-subdued, but still existing fever — ^the uniform colour, although somewhat 
redder than natural, predicting a return to healthy circulation— the paleness approach- 
ing to white, maxking the stage of debility, and sometimes interminerled with radia- 
tions of crimson, inducing the suspicion of lurking mischief; and the dark lirid 
colour of approaching stagnation of the vital current. These, with all their shades 
of diflference, will be the guides to his opinion and treatment, wMofa eveiy one, who 
has studied them, will hi^ly appreciate. 

NASAL POLYPUS. 

By the polypus, is meant an excrescence or tumour, varying in size, strocture, and 
consistence, and attached by a pedicle to a mucous surface. The true polypus is 
attached to mucous membranes, and is usually found in the nostrils, the pharynx, the 
uterus, or the vagina. Tumoura have been seen hanging loose in the veins and ven- 
tricles of the heart; and in the larger blood-vessels there have been accumulations of 
the fibrine of the blood, with peduncular attachments. 

The nasal polyjpus usually adheres to some portion of the superior turbinated bone^ 
or it has come from some of the sinuses connected with that cavity. It escaped, 
while small, through the valvular opening under the superior turbinated bone, into tlie 
cavity of the nose, and there attained its full growth. 

No better account, however, can be given of the cause of their appearance, than 
that of tumoura in other parts of the body. They evidently have a constitutional 
origin: they are frequently hereditary, and the animal in which they have once 
appeared, is subject to a return of them. 

By some means, probably the increasing weight of the tumour, and being m a 
dependent situation, the polypus is gradually detached from its base, and forces with 
It the soft and easily distensible membrane of the nose. As it continues to descend, 
Ibis portion of membraiw is farther elongated, and forms the pedicle or i«>ot oi IM 
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tamour; — if tKat may be termed a root which ie a mere duplioato of its imrealiiig 
nembraae. 

The polypus, when it hangs free in the nasal cavity, is usually of a pyrifoim ot 
pear-like shape ; and it varies in weight, from a few drachms to three or four pounds. 

How is the surgeon to proceed % Can he lay hold of the polypus by the finger, or 
ihe forceps, or (for these tumours do not possess much sensibility) the tenaculum % 
To ascertain this, he will cast the horse, and fix the head in a position to take the 
greatest advantage of the light. If he cannot fairly get at the tumour by any of 
3iese means, he will let it alone. It will continue to grow*-the membrane consti- 
tuting the pedicle will be leng^ened — and the polypus will at length descend, and 
be easily got at. Time and patience will effect wonders in this and many similar 
cases. 

Supposing it to have grown, and the surgeon is endeavouring to extract it, he must 
not use any great force. It must not be torn out by the root The tumour must be 
gently brought down, and a ligature passed round the pedicle, as high up as it eaa 
conveniently be placed. If the polypus can then be returned to the nose, the animal 
will suffer very little inconvenience ; and in a few days it will slough off, and the 
pedicle will contract, and gradually disappear. 

If the polypus is so large that it cannqt be well returned afber it has been brought 
down, we must, notwithstanding, use the ligature, passing it round the pedicle suffi* 
riently tightly to cut off the supply of blood to tiie tumour. We may then imme- 
diately excise it. Except the pedicle is exceedingly thick, there will be little or no 
hsmorThage. Should some bleeding occur, it will probably soon stop, or may be 
stopped by the cautery, which should, however, be avoided if possible; for our object 
is to produce as little irritation as may be in the membrane, and the actual cautery 
will be applied with considerable difficulty in the cavity of ^e nose. 

In very oad cases, when the tumour cannot be drawn out of the nose, it may be 
necessary to slit up the ala or side of the nostril. It will be better, however, not to 
cut through the false nostril ; for that consists of a duplicature of such thin intesu- 
ment, that the stitches can hardly be retained in it, when the horse will be continouly 
snorting at the least inconvenience. It will also be difficult to bring the edges of this 
thin membrane accurately together again; or if this be effected, there is scarcely life 
enough in it for the parts res^ily to unite. The false nostril should be avoided, vaA 
the incision made along the lateral edge of the uasal bone, beginning at its apex or 
point The flap will then conveniently turn down, so as to expose the cavity beneath ; 
and there will be suficient muscular substance to secure an almost certain union by 
the first intention. The nostril being opened, the pedicle will probably be displayed, 
and a ligature may be passed round it, as already recommended ; or if it is not acta 
ally in sight, it may probably gradually be brought within reach. 

NASAL GLEET, OR DISCHARGE FROM THE NOSE. 

There is a constant secretion of fluid to lubricate and moisten the membrane that 
lines the cavity of the nose, and which, under catarrh or odd, is increased in quantity, 
and altered in appearance and consistence. This will properly belong to the account 
of catarrh or cold ; but that which is immediately under eonsideratbn, is a contiimed 
and oftentimes profuse disdiarsfe of thickened mucus, when every symptom of catarrh 
and fever has passed awa^. If the horse is at grass, the discharge is almost as green 
as the food on which he lives ;— ^r if he is stabled, it is white, or straw-coloured, or 
brown, or even bloody, and sometimes purulent. It is either constantly runnin j. or 
snorted out in masses many times a day ; teaxing the horse, and becoming a pcrfpct 
nuisance in the stable, and to the rider. This has been known to continue several 
months, and eventually to destroy the horse. 

If the discharge is not offensive to the smell, nor mixed with purulent matter, it is 
probably merely an increased and somewhat vitiated secretion from the cavities of tiie 
nose ; and, all fever having disappeared, will freenently yidd to small doees of hine 
ritriol, given twice in the day. If fever or cougli remains, the cough medjcine tnat 
will hereafter be described must be combined with the tonic. If the discharge is 
mmgled with pus, and very offensive, the vegetable tonics, gentian and ginger, mny 
H aJded to the copper ; but there is now reason to appcahend that the discharge will 
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not be controlled, and will terminate in glanders. Turning into a ealt maiah will 
occasionally effect a cure, when both the mineral and the vegetable tonics have 
lailea. 

OZENA. 

Ozena is idreration of the membrane of the nose, not always or often visible, bnt 
^' recognised by the discharge of muco-purulent matter, and the peculiar f<ctor from 
which the disease derives its name. It resembles fflanders, in bein? confined, in most 
instances, to one nostril, and the submaxillary gland on the same side being enlarged; 
bnt differs from it in the gland not being adherent, and the discharge, from its eaniest 
stage, being purulent and stinking. 

There is sometimes a fetid discharge from the nostril, in consequence of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, or produced by some of ihe sequels of pheumonia; distin^ished, 
however, from ostena, by its usually flowing irregularly, being coughed up m great 
aaantities, more decidedly purulent, and the gland or glands seldom affected. Tbe 
oischarge from ozena is constant, muco-purulent, and attended by enlai^ment of the 
giaads. It is of immense consequence that we should be enabled to distinguish tbe 
one from the other ; for uPhile ozena may, sometimes at least, be manageable, the 
other is too frequently the precursor of death. 

The cause of ozena cannot always be discovered. Chronic inflammation of the 
membrane may assume another and malignant character. In severe catarrh, the 
membrane may become abraded, and the abrasions may degenerate into fonl and fcetid 
ulcers. It is not an unfrequent consequence of epidemic catarrh. It has been pro- 
duced by caustic applications to the lining membrane of the nose. It has followed 
hemorrhage, spontaneous, or the consequence of injury. 

In some cases, and those as obstinate as any, it cannot perhaps be traced to any 
probable cause, and the health of the animal has not appeared to be in the slightest 
degree affected. 

The membrane of the nose is highly sensitive and irritable, and an ulcer, in what- 
ever way formed on it, does not readily heal. It often runs on to gangrene, and 
destroys not only the membrane, but the bone beneath, and even tiie cardlaginou? 
septum. This is rarely the -case in glanders ; and the ravages of the chancrous ulceif 
are usually confined to the membrane. The ulceration proceeds to a certain point- 
its progress is then arrested, usually by nature alone— the discharge gradually lessens 
-*4t loses its offensive character, and at leiigth ceases. 

Local applications are seldom available in the treatment of this disease; for we 
know not the situation of the ulcer ; and if we did, we probably could not get at it. 
Some have recommended setons. Where are they to be applied % If the seat of 
ulceration is unknown, the seton may only ^ve useless pain. Several pngt'fnorim 
examinations have shown that the frontal sinuses are a freouent seat of the disease. 
Yet what injection could we use? An emollient one would be. thrown away. lA 
stimulating injection might convert ozena into glanders. Other examinations hare 
shown that the superior portion of the central meatus was diseased. What instru- 
ment can be contrived to reach that 1 Internal medicines are almost thrown away in 
this complaint: yet something, perhaps, may be done under the form of a local appli- 
cation. The discarded nose-bag (undervalued at least by too many practitioners) 
will afford the means of employing an emollient fomentation. The steam from a 
bran-mash, scalding hot, will piobAljr reach every part of the nasal cavity, and so 
afford some chance of being beneficially applied to the nicer. It will, at least, 
thoroufirhly cleanse the part By means of the nose-bag and the warm mash, the 
chloride of Hme may be introduced into the cavity; not only combining with the 
extricated gases, and removing the foetor, but arresting the tendency to decomposition. 

Then there is a digestive— a gentle stimulus to abraded and ulcerated surfaces, 
rousing them to healthy action, and without too much irritating them — turpentine. 
This may be applied in the form of vapour, and, in the best of all ways, by using 
the fresh yellow deal shavings instead of bran. This digestive may be brought into 
contact with every part of the Schneiderian membrane, and has been serviceable. 

There is another resource, and one that bids fairer to be successful than any otha 
wilh which we are acquainted — the spring grass. It is the finest alterative, aepua 
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tt?e, and restorative, in our whole materia medica ; and if it is acoeseible in the fonv 
of a salt marsh, there is no better chance of doms[ good. 

GLANDERS. 

The most formidable of all the diseases to which the horse is subject, is Olanuxbs. 
It has been recognised from the time of Hippocrates, of Cos ; and few modern veterv 
nary writers have given a more accurate or complete account of its symptoms, than 
id to be found in the works of the father of medicine. Three-and*twenty hundred 
years have rolled on since then, and veterinary practitioners are not yet agreed as to 
the tissue primarily affected, nor the actual nature of the disease : we only know that 
it is at the present day, what it was then, a loathsome and an incurable malady. 

We shall therefore, in treating of this disease, pursue our course slowly and 
eautioosly. 

The earliest symptom of Glanders is an increased discharge from the nostril, small 
in quantity, constantly flowing, of an aqueous character, and a little mucus mingling 
with it. 

Connected with this is an error too general, and highly roischie'^us with regard to 
the character of this discharge in the earliest stage of the disease, when, if ever, a 
care might be effected, and when, too, the mischief from contagion is most frequenilv 

firoduc^. The discharge of glanders is not sticky when it majr be first recognised. 
t is an aqueous or mucous, but small and constant discharge, and is thus distinguished 
from catarrh, or nasal gleet, or any other defluxion from the nostril. It should be 
impressed on the mind of every horseman that this small and constant defluxion, 
overlooked by the groom and by the owner, and too often by the veterinary surgeon, 
is a most suspicious circumstance. 

Mr. James Turner deserves much credit for having first or chiefly directed the atten- 
tion of horsemen to this important but disregarded symptom. If a horse is in the 
highest condition, yet has this small aqueous constant discharge, and especially from 
one nostril, no time should be lost in separating him from his companions. No harm 
will be done by this, although the defluxion should not ultimately oetray lurking mis* 
chief of a worse character. 

Mr. Turner relates a case very much in point. A farmer asked his opinion respect- 
ing a mare in excellent condition, with a sleek coat, and in full work. He had had 
her seven or eight months, and during the whole of that time there had been a die* 
charge from the right nostril, but in so slight a degree as scarcely to be deemed worthy 
of notice. He now wanted to sell her, but, like an honest man, he wished to know 
whether he might warrant her. Mr. Turner very properly gave it as his opinion, that 
the discharge having existed for so long a time, he would not be justified in sending 
her into the market A farrier, however, whose ideas of glanders had always been 
connected with a sticky discharge and an adherent gland, bought her, and led hei 
away. 

Three months passed on, when Mr. Turner, examining the post-horses ol a nei|[h« 
bouring inn, discovered that two of them were glandered, and two more fareied, while, 
standing next to the firet that was attacked, and his pattner in work, was his old 
acaoaintance, the farmer's mare, with the same dischar^ from her nostril, and who 
hau, beyond question, been the cause of all the misehielT 

The peculiar viscidi^ and gluiness which is generally supposed to distinguish the 
discharge of glanders mm all other mucous and prevalent secretions belongs to the 
second stage of the disease, and, for many months before this, glanders may have 
existed in an insidious and highly contagious form. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that, in the majority of cases, some degree of stickiness does characterise the 
discharge of glandere from a veir early period. 

It is a singular cireumstance, for which no satisfactory account has yet been given, 
that when one nostril alone is attacked, it is, in a great majority of cases, the near, or 
eft. M. Dupuy, the director of the veterinary school at Toulouse, gives a very sin- 
gplar account of this. He says, that out of eighty cases of glandere that came under 
his notice, only one was affected in the ri^t nostril. The difference in Ae affeetod 
nostril doefl not exist to so great an extont in Great Britain ; but, in two horses out of 
t^ree, or toree out of four, the discharge is from the left nostril alone. We noglit 

B 
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account for the left leg failing oftener than the right, for we mount and dismount on 
the left side ; the horse generally leads with it, and there is more wear and tear of 
that limb : but we cannot satisfactorily account for this usual affection of the left dob- 
tril. It is true that the reins are held in the left hand, and there may be a little more 
bearing and pressure on the left side of the mouth ; but this applies only to saddle- 
horses, and even with them does not sufficiently explain the result. 

This discharge, in cases of infection, may continue, and in so slight a degree as to 
he scarcely perceptible, for many months, or even two or three years, unattended by 
any other disease, even ulceration of the nostril, and yet the horse being decidedly 
glandered from the beginning, and capable of propasating the malady. In process 
of time, however, pus mingles with the discharge, and then another and a characteris- 
tic symptom appears. Some of this is absorbed, and the neighbouring glands become 
affected. If there is discharge from both nostrils, the glands within Uie under jaw 
will be on both sides enlarged. If the discharge is from one nostril only, the swelled 
gland will be found on that side alone. Glanders, however, will frequently exist at 
an early stage without these swelled glands, and some other diseases, as catarrh, will 
produce them. Then we must look out for some peculiarity about these glands, and 
we shall readily find it. The swelling may be at first somewhat large and diffused, 
but the surrounding enlargement soon goes off, and one or two small distinct glanda 
remain ; and they are not in the centre of the channel, but adhere elotely to the jaw on 
the affected tide. 

The membrane of the nose should now be examined, and will materially guide oar 
opinion. It will either be of a dark purplish hue, or almost of a leaden colour, or of 
any shade between the two ; or if there is some of the redness of inflammation, it will 
have a purple tinge : but there will never be the faint pink blush of healiii, or &e 
mteose and vivid red of usual inflammation. Spots of ulceration will probably appear 
on the membrane covering the cartilage of the nose— not mere sore places, or streaks 
of abrasion, and quite superficial, but small ulcers, usually approaching to a circular 
form, deep, and with the edges abrupt and prominent. When these appearances are 
observed, there can be no doubt about the matter. Care should be taken, however, to 
ascertain that these ulcers do actuallv exist, for spots of mucus adhering to the mem- 
brane have been more than once taken for them. The finger should, if possible, be 
passed over the supposed ulcer, in order to determine whether it can be wiped away; 
and it should be recollected, as was hinted when describing the duct that conveys the 
tears to the nose, that the orifice of that duct, just within £e nostril, and on the innei 
side of it, has been mistaken for a chancrous ulcer. This orifice is on the continua- 
tion of the common skin of the muzzle which runs a little way op the nostril, while 
the ulcer of glanders is on the proper membrane of the nose above. The line of sepa- 
ration between the two is evident on the slightest inspection. 

When ulcers begin to appear on the membrane of the nose, the eonstitntion of the 
horse is soon evidently affected. The patient loses flesh — his belly is tucked np— 
his coat unthrifty, and readily coming off-^the appetite is impaired^-the 8tren?th Ms 
—cough, more or less urgent, may be heard— the discharge from the nose will increase 
in quantity ; it will be discoloured, bloody, offensive to the smells the ulcers in the 
nose will become larger and more numerous, and the air-passa^ being obstructed, a 
grating, choking noise will be^ heard at every act of breathing. There is now a 
peculiar tenderness about the forehead. The membrane lining the frontal sinuses ia 
inflamed and ulcerated, and the integument of the forehead becomes thickened and 
somewhat swelled. Farcy is now superadded to glanders, or glanders has degeDe< 
rated into farcy, and more of the absorbents are involved. 

At or before ^is time little tumours appear about the muscles, and face, and neck 
following the course of the veins and the absorbents, for they run side by side; and 
these the tumours soon ulcerate. Tumours or buds, still pursuing the path of tbe 
absorbents, soon appear on the inside of the thighs. They are connected together by 
a corded substance. This is the inflamed and enlarged lymphatic ; and ulceration 
quickly follows the appearance of these buds. The deeper-seated absorbents are nex^ 
affected ; iLnd one or both of the hind-legs swell to a great size, and become stiff, ami 
hot, and tender. The loss of flesh and strength is more marked everyday. The 
membrane of the nose becomes of a dirty livid colour* The membrane of the mootb 
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b strangely pallid. The eye is infiltrated with a yellow flaid ; and the Jischar^ 
from the nose becomes more profuse, and insufferably offensive. The anima. presents 
one mass of putrefaction, and at last dies exhausted. 

The enlargement of the submaxillary glands, as connected with this disease, may, 
perhaps, require a little farther consideration. A portion of the fluid secreted by the 
membrane of the nose, and altered in character oy the peculiar inflammation there 
existing, is absorbed ; and, as it is conveyed along the lymphatics, in order to arrive 
Rt the place of its destination, it inflames them, and causes them to enlarge and sup* 
pnrate. There is, however, a peculiaritv accompanying the inflammation which they 
take from the absorption of the virus of glanders. They are rarely large, except at 
first, or hot, or tender; but they are characterised by a sin^lar hardness, a proximity 
to the jaw-bone, and, frequently, actual adhesion to it. The adhesion is produced by 
the inflammatory action going forward in the gland, and the effusion ot coagulable 
lymph. This hardness and adhesion accompany in? discharge from the nostril, and 
being on the same side with the nostril whence the discharge proceeds, afford proof 
not to be controverted that the horse is glandered. Notwithstanding tliis, however, 
there are cases in which the glands are neither adherent nor much enlarged, and yet 
there is constant discharge from one or both nostrils. The veterinary surgeon would 
have little hesitation in pronouncing them to be cases of glanders. He will trust to 
the adhesion of the gland, but he will not be misled by its looseness, nor even by its 
absence altogether. 

Glanders have often been confounded with stranglesy and by those who ought to 
have known better. Strangles are peculiar to young horses. The early stage 
resembles common cold, with some degree of fever and sore throat ^generally witli 
distressing cough, or at least frequent wheezing; and when the enlargement appears 
beneath the jaw, it is not a single small dand, but a swelling of the whole of the 
snbstance between the jaws, growing harder towards the centre, and, after a while, 
appearing to contain a fluid, and breaking. In strangles, the membrane of the nose 
will be intensely red, and the dischar^ from the nose profuse and purulent, or mixed 
with matter almost from the first. "When the tumour has burst, the fever will abate, 
and the horse will speedily get well. 

Should the discharge from the nose continue, as it sometimes does, for a consider- 
able time after the horse has recovered from strangles, there is no cause for fear. 
Simple strangles need never degenerate into glanders. Good keep, and small doses 
of topic medicine, will gradually perfect the cure. 

GUnders have been confounded with catarrh or cold ; but the distinetion between 
thei^ n plain enough. Fever, and loss of appetite and sore throat, accompany cold^ 
thf rj^ddding of the food and gulping of the water are sufficient indications of the 
h^a of these; ^e dLscharge from the -nose is profuse, and perhaps purulent; the 
g'wjda under the jaw, if swelled, are moveable, there is a thickening around them, 
*nd they are tender and hot. With proper treatment the fever abates ; the cough 
dhappears ; the swellings under the throat subside ; and the discharge from the nose 
padaally ceases, or, if it remains, it is usually very different from that which 
characterises glanders. In glanders, there is seldom cough of any consequence, and 
generally no cough at all. 

A running from the nose, small in quantity, and, from the smallness of its <juantity, 
diying about the edges of the nostril, and presenting some appearance of stickiness, 
will, in a few cases, remain after severe catarrh, and especially after the influenza of 
spring; and these have gradually assumed the character of glanders, and more par- 
ticularly when they have been accompanied by enlarged glands and ulceration in the 
nose. Here the aid of a judicious veterinary surgeon is indispensable ; and he will 
sometimes experience considerable difliculty in deciding the case. One circumstance 
will principally guide him. No disease will run on to glanders which has not, to a 
considerable and palpable demree, impaired and broken down the constitution ; and 
every dimtase thai doei this wtll run on to glanders. He will look then to the general 
rtdte and condition of the horse, as well as to the situation of the glands, the nature 
of the discharge, and the character of the ulceration. 

If, after all, he is in doubt, an experiment may be resorted to, which wears indeed 
016 appearance of cruelty, and which only the safety of a valuable animal, or of a 
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whole team, can juslify. He will inoculate an ass, or a horse already condemn^ 
to the hounds, with the matter discharged from the nose. If the horse is glaudereJ* 
the symptoms of glanders or farcy will appear in the inoculated animal in the course 
of a few days. 

The post mortem examination of the horse will remove every doubt as to th« 
character of the disease. The nostril is ^nerally more or less blanched, with spots 
or lines of inflammation of considerable mtensity. Ulceration is almost invariably 
found, and of a chancrous character, on the septum, and also on the eethmoid and 
turbinated- bones. The ulcers evidently follow the course of the absorbents, som^ 
times almost confined to the track of the main vessel, or, if scattered over tho 
meraibrane generally, thickest over the path of the lymphatic. The sthmoid and 
turbinated bones are often filled with pus, and sometimes eaten through and caiious; 
but, in the majority of cases, the ulceration is confined to the external membrane, 
although there may be pus within. In aggravated cases the disease extends through 
all the cells of the face and head. 

The path of the disease down the larynx and windpipe is easily traced, and the 
ulcers follow one line— that of the absorbents. In aggravated cases, this can generally 
be traced on to the lungs. It produces inflammation in these organs, characterised 
in some cases by congestion ; but in other cases, the congestion having gone on to 
hepatisation, in which the cellular texture of the lungs is obliterated. Most frequently, 
when the lungs are afiected at all, tubercles are found — miliary tubeiclee^ minute 
granulated spots on the surface, or in Ihe substance of the lungs, and not accompanied 
by much innammation. In a few cases there are larger tubercles, which soften and 
burst, and terminate in cavities of varying size. - 

In some cases, and showing that glanders is not essentially or necessarily a disease 
of the lungs, there is no morbid affection whatever in those organs. 

The history thus given of the symptoms of glanders will clearly point out its 
nature. It is an affection of the membrane of the nose. Some say, and at their head 
is Professor Dupuy, that it is the production of tubercles, or minute tumours in the 
upper cells of the nose, which may long exist undetected, except by a scarcely per- 
ceptible running from the nostril, caused by the irritation which ^ey occasion. These 
tuoercles gradually become more numerous; they cluster together, suppurate and 
break, and small ulcerations are formed. The ulcers discharge a poisonous matter, 
which is absorbed and taken up by the neighbouring glands, and this, with greater or 
less rapidity, vitiates the constitution of the animal, and is capable of communicaUng 
the disease to others. Some content themselves with saying that iuis an inflamna* 
tion of the membrane of the nose, which may assume an acute or chronic form, or in 
a ver^ short time, or exceedingly slowly, run on to ulceration. 

It IS inflammation, whether specific or common, of the lining membrane of the noee 
—-possibly for months, and even for years, confined to that membrane, and even to 
a portion of it— -the health and the usefulness of the animal not being in the slighleet 
degree impaired. Then, from some unknown cause, not a new but an intenser action 
is set up, the inflammation more speedily runs its course, and the membrane becomes 
ulcerated. The inflammation spreads on either side down the septum, and the ulcerar 
tion at length assumes that peculiar chancrous form which characterises inflammatioD 
of the absorbents. Even then, when the discharge becomes gluey, and Sometimes 
after chancres have appeared, the horse is apparently well. There are hundreds of 
glandered horses about the country with not a sick one among them. For months or 

? rears this disease may do no injury to the general health. The inflammation is purely 
ocal, and is only recognised by the invanable accompaniment of inflammation and 
increased secretion. Its neighbours fall around, but the disease affects not the animaj 
whence it came. At length a constitutional inflammation appears ; farcy is established 
in its most horrible form, and death speedily closes the scene. 

What, then, is the cause of this insidious dreadful disease 1 Although we may be 
in a manner powerless as to the removal of the malady, yet if we can trace its cause 
•nd manner of action, we may at least be able to do something in the way of prevenr 
tion. Much has been accomplished in tiiis way. Glanders does not commit one* 
Unih part of the ravages which it did thirty or forty years ago, and, generally speak- 
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ii|r» it b now only found as a frequent and prevalent disease where neglect, and fillb* 
nd want of rentUation exist. 

Glanders may be either bred in the horse, or communicated by contagion. What 
we hare farther to remark on this malady will be arranged under these two heads. 

Improper stable management we believe to be a &r more firecjuent cause of glan* 
deri ttian contagion. The air which is necessary to respiration is changed and em- 
poisoned in its passage through the lungs, and a finah supply is necessary for the 
support of life. That supply may be sufficient barely to support life, bat not to pre* 
vent the vitiated air from again and again passing to the lungs, and producing irrita 
tion and disease. The membrane of the nose, posseesed of extreme sensibility for the 
purposes of smell, is easily irritated bv this poison, and dose and ill-ventilated stables 
oftenest witness the ravaaes of fflanders. Professor Coleman relates a case which 
proves to demonstration me rapid and fatal agency of this cause. ^ In the expedition 
to Qoiberon, the horses had not been long on board the transports before it ^became 
necessary to shut down the hatchways for a few hours ; the conseouence of this was, 
that some of them were suffocated, and that all the rest were disemberked either 
glandered or farciedi'' 

In a close stable, the air is not only poisoned by being repeatedly breathed, bnt 
there are other and more powerful sources of mischief. The dung and the urine are 
•nffered to remain fermenting, and giving out injurious gases. In many dark and 
ilkumaged stables, a portion of the dung may be swept away, but the urine lies 
for days at the bottom of the bed, the disgusting and putrefying nature of which is 
ill-concealed by a little fresh straw which the lazy horsekeeper scatters over the top. 

The stablee of the gentleman are generally kept hot enough, and far too hot, 
aldiough, in many of them, a more rational mode of treatment is beginning to be 
adoptd; but they are lofty and roomy, and the horsee are not too much crowded 
tocether, and a most scrupulous regard is paid to cleanliness. Glanders seldom pre- 
fail there. The stables of the fiumer are ill-manased and filthy enough, and the 
oidure uid urine sometimes remain from week to we&, until the horse lies on a per- 
fect dunghill. GlandMTS seldom prevail there ; for the same carelessness which per- 
mits the filth to accumulate leaves many a cranny for the wind to enter and sweep 
twdj the deleterious fumes from ^s badly-roofed and unceiled place. 

The stables of the horse-dealer are hot enough ; but a principle of strict cleanliness 
is enforced, for there must be nothing to offend the eye or the nose of the customer, 
sod there ganders are seldom found ; but if the stables of many of our post4iorses, 
and of those employed on our canals, are examined, almost too low for a tall horse 
to stand upright in them--too dark for the accumulation of filth to be perceived — ^too 
ht from the eye of the master ^ill-drained and ill-paved — and governed by a false 
principle of economy, which begrudges the labour of the man, and the cleanliness 
and comfort of the animal ; these will be the very hotbeds of the disease, and in 
many of tiiese establishments it is an almost constant resident 

Glanders may be produced by anything that injures, or for a length of time acts 
apon and weakens, the vital energy of this membrane. They have been known to 
follow a fracture of the bones of the nose. They have been the consequence of 
violent catarrh, and particularly the long-continued discharge from the nostrils, of 
which we have spoken. They have beoi produced by the injection of stimulating 
and acrid substances up the nostril. Everything that wedkens the constitution gen- 
erally will lead to glanders. It is not only from bad stable management, but from the 
hardships which they endure, and the exhausted state of their constitution, that post 
and machine horses are so subject to elanders ; and there is scarcely an inflammatory 
disease to which tiie horse is subject mat is not occasionally wound up and terminated 
by the appearance of glanders. 

Among the causes of glanders is want of regular exercise. The connexion, 
although not evident at first glance, is too certain. When a horse has been woriced 
with peculiar severi^, and is become out of spirits, and falls away in flesh, and 
lefuses to eat, a little rest and a few mashes would make all right again; but the 
ffroom plies him with cordials, and adds fuel to fire, and aggravates the state of fever 
nat has commenced. What is the necessary consequence of thist The weakest 
foss to the wall, and either the lungs or the feet, or this membrane— that of the nose 
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—•the .weakest of all, exposed day after day to the stimulatbg, debilitating inflnenees 
that have been described, becomes the principal seat of inflawimation that teimioativ 
in glanders. 

U is in this way that glanders have so frequently been known to follow a hard 
day's chase. The seeds oif the disease may have previously existed, but its progress 
will be hastened by the general and febnle action excited^- the absurd measures 
jvhich are adopted not bemg calculated to subdue the fever, but to increase the stim- 
dus. 

Every exciting cause of disease exerts its chief and its worst influence on this mem- 
brane. At the dose of a severe campaign the horses are more than decimated by 
this pest At the termination of the reninsular war the ravages of this disease were 
dreadful. Every disease will predispose the membrane of the nose to take on the 
inflammation of glanders, and with many, as strangles, catarrh, bronchitis, and pneu- 
monia, fhere is a continuity of membrane, an association of function, and a thousand 
sympathies. 

There is not a disease which may not lay the foundation for glanders. Weeks, 
and months, and years, may intervene between the predisposing cause and the actual 
evil ; but at length the whole frame may become excited or debuitated in many a way, 
and then this debilitated portion of it is the first to yield to the attack. Atmospheric 
influence has somewhat to do with the prevalence of glanders. It is not so frequent 
in summer as in the winter, partly attributable, perhaps, to the difierent state of the 
stable in the summer months, neither the air so close or so foul, nor the altematioui 
of temperature so great. 

There are some remarkable cases of the connexion of moisture, or moist ezhala* 
tions, that deserve record. When new stabling was built for the troops at Hytbe, 
and inhabited before the walls were perfectly dry, many of the horses that had been 
removed from an open, dry, and hcnadthy situation, became aiSected with slanders; 
but, some time having passed over, the horses in these stables were as heal£y as the 
others, and glanders ceased to appear. An innkeeper at Wakefield built some exten- 
sive stabling for his horses, and, inhabiting them too soon, lost a great proportion of 
his cattle from glanders. There are not now more healthy stables m the place. The 
immense range of stables under the Adelphi, in the Strand, where light never enters, 
and the supply of fresh air is not too abundant, were for a long time notoriously un- 
healthy, and many valuable horses were destroyed by glanders; but now they are 
filled with the finest wagon and dray-horses that the metropolis or the country con- 
tains, and they are fully as healthy as in the majority of stables above-ground. 

There is one more cause to be slightly mentioned — ^hereditary predisposition. TUs 
has not been sufficiently estimated, with regard to the question now under considera- 
tion, as well as with respect to everything connected with the breeding of the horse. 
There is scarcely a disease that does not run in the stock. There is that in the strue- 
ture of various parts, or their disposition to be aflected by certain influences, whieh 
perpetuates in the offspring the diseases of the sire ; and thus contraction, ophthaloiis, 
roaring, are decidedly her^itary, and so is glanders. M. Dupuy relates some deci* 
sive cases. A mare, on dissection, exhibited every appearance of glanders ; her filly, 
who resembled her in form and in her vicious propensities, died glandered at six veais 
old. A second and a third mare, and their fods, presented ttie same fatal proof that 
glanders are hereditary. 

Glanders are highly contaerious. The farmer cannot be too deeply impressed with 
the certainty of this. Considering the degree to which this disease, even at the pre 
sent day, oflen prevails, the legislature would be justified in interfering, by soma 
severe enactments, as it has done in the case of the small-pox in the human subject 

The early and marked symptom of glanders, is a discharge from the nostrils of a 
peculiar character; and if that, even before it becomes purulent, is tubbed on a 
wound, or on a mucous surface, as the nostrils, it will produce a similar disease. If 
the division between two horses were sufficiently hijih to prevent all smelling and 
snorting at each other, and contact of every kind, and they drank not out of the same 
pail, a sound horse might live for years, uninfected, by the side of a glandered one. 
The matter of glanders has been mixed up into a ball, and given to a healthy hoisA, 
without effect. Some horses have eaten the hay left by those that were glandeiedi 
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nd BO bad oonsequence has followed ; but others have been speedily infected. The 
^anderons matter must come in contact with a wound, or fall on some membrane, 
thin and delicate, like that of the nose, and through which it may be absorbed. It 
is easy, then, aocnstomed as horses are to be crowded together, and to recognise each 
other hj the smell — eating out of the same manger, and drinking from the same pail— 
to imagine that the disease may be very readily communicated. One horse has passed 
another when he was in the act of snorting, and has become glandered. Some fillies 
have receiyed the infection from the matter blown by the wind across a lane, when a 
glandered horse, in the opposite field, has claimed acquaintance by neighing or snort- 
mg. It is almost impossible for an infected horse to remain long in a stable with 
otiiers without irreparable mischief. 

If some persons underrate the danger, it is because the disease mkf remain unre- 
cognised in the infected horse for some months, or even years, and therefore, when it 
appears, it is attributed to other causes, or to after inoculation. No glandered horse 
ihould be employed on any farm, nor should a slandered horse be permitted to work 
<m any road, or even to pasture on any field. IVfischief may be so easily and exteii- 
siTely effected, that the publie interest demands that STcry infected animal should be 
sommaiily destroyed, or given over for experiment to a veterinary surgeon, or recog- 
nised veterinary establislunent. 

There are a few instances of the spontaneous cure of chronic glanders. The dis* 
eharce has existed for a considerable time. At length it has giadually diminished, 
and has ceased ; and this has occurred under every kind of treatment, and without 
any medical treatment : but in the majority of these supposed cases, the matter was 
only pent ap for a while, and then, bursting from its confinement, it flowed again in 
doable quantity : or, if glanders have not reappeared, the horse, in eighteen or twenty- ' 
four months, has become farcied, or consumptive, and died. These supposed cures 
are few and far between, and are to be regarded with much suspicion. 

As for medicine, there is scarcely a drug to which a fair trial has not been given, 
and many of them have had a temporary reputation; but they have passed away, one 
after the other, and are no longer heard of. The blue vitriol and the Spanish-fly .have 
held out lon^t; and in a few cases, either nature or these medicines have done 
wonders, but m the majority of instances they have palpably failed. The diniodide 
of copper has lately acquired some reputation. It has been of great service in cases 
of farcy, but it is not to be depended upon in glanders. 

Where the life of a valuable horse is at stake, and the owner adopts every precan- 
tion to prevent infection, he may subject the horse to medical treatment ; but every 
hmnane man will indi^antly object to the slitting of the nostril, and the scraping of 
the cartilage, and seanng of the gland, and firing of the frontal and nasal bones, and 
to those injections of mustard and capsicum, corrosive sublimate and vitriol, by which 
the horse has been tortured, and the practitioner disgraced. At the veterinary school, 
and by veterinary surgeons, it will be most desirable that every experiment Guiould be 
tried to discover a remedy for this pest ; but, in ordinary instances, he. is not faithful 
to his own interest, or that of his neighbours, who does not remove the possibility of 
dancer in the most summary way. 

Ii, however, remedial ineasures are resorted to, a pure atmosphere is that which 
should first be tried. Glanders is the peculiar disease of the stabled horse, and the 
preparation for, or the foundation of a cure, must consist in the perfect removal of 
STery exciting cause of the malady. The horse must breathe a cool and pure atmo- 
sphere, and he must be turned out, or placed in a situation equivalent to lU 

A salt marsh is, above all others, the situation for this experiment: but there is 
much caution required. No sound horse must be in the same pasture, or a neignoobjs- 
ing one. The palings or the gates may receive a portion of tne matter, wnicn may 
hiffden upon tbem, and, many a month afterwards, be a source of mischief— nay, the 
vims may cling about the very herbage, and empoison it. Cattle and sheep should 
not b^ trusted with a glandered horse ; for the experiments are not sufficiently numer^ 
cms or decided as to the exemption of these animals from the contaffion of glanders. 

Supposing that glanders have made their appearance in the stables of a farmer, is 
ttiere any danger after he has removed or destroyed the infected horse ? Certainly 
then is ; but not to the extent that is commonly supposed. There is no necessity fof 
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iMilliDg down the racks and* mangeis, or even the stable itself, as some ha^ dons. 
The poison resides not in the breath of the animal, bat in the nasal discheiovv aad 
that can only reach certain parts of the stable. If the mangers, and racks, and balesi 
and partitions, are first well scraped, and scoured with soap and water, and then 
ti^orou^hly washed with a solution of the chloride of lime, (one pint of the ehlorade 
to a pailfull of water,) and the walls are lime-washed, and the h^«gear burned, and 
the clothing baked or washed, and the pails newly painted, and the ircm-work exposed 
10 a red heat, all danger will cease. 

Little that is satisractoiy can be said of the frevenlion of glanders. 

The first and most effectual mode of preyention will be to keep the stables cool aad 
well ventilated, for the hot and poisoned air of low and confined stables is one of the 
most prevalent causes of glanders. 

Next to ventilation stands cleanliness ; for the foul air from the fermentingr litter^ 
and urine, and dang, must not only be highly injurious to health generally, but iriitats 
and nredispose to inflammation that delicate membrane which is the primary seat of 
the disease. If to this be added regular exercise, and occasional green meat during 
the summer, and carrots in the winter, we shall have stated all that can be done in 
Uie way of prevention. 

Glanders in the human being. — It cannot be too often repeated, that a j(laiideied 
hoise can rarely remain among sound ones without serious mischief ensuing; and, 
Worse than all, the man who attends on that horse is in danger. The cases are now 
becoming far too numerous in which the groom or the veterinary surgeon attending 
on glandered horses becomes infected, and in the majority of eases dies. It is, how<* 
ever, somewhat more manageable in ^e human being than in the quadruped. Some 
cases of recovery from farcy and glanders stand on record with regard to the human 
bttng, but they are few and far between. 

FARCY. 

Parcy is intimately connected with glanders; they will run into each o&er, or 
their symptoms will mingle together, and before either arrives at its fatal termination 
its associate will almost invariably appear. An animal inocculated with ^e matlsr 
of farcy will often be afflicted with glanders, while the matter of glanders will fie- 
qnently produce farcy. They are different l^pes or stages of the same disease. 
There is, however, a very material difference in their symptoms and progress, and 
this most important one of all, that while glanders are generally incurable, hxejj in 
its early stage and mild form, may be successfully treat^. 

'While the capillary vessels of the arteries are everywhere employed in building up 
the frame, the absorbents are no less diligently at work in selecting and carrying 
away every useless or worn-out portion or part of it. There is no surnice—- tiieie is 
no assignable s])ot on which thousands of these little mouths do not open. In the 
discharge of their duty, they not only remove that which is become useless, and oftea 
that which is healthy, but that which is poisonous and destructive. They open upon 
the surface of every glanderous chancre. They absorb a portion of the virus which 
is secreted by the ulcer, and as it passes along these little tubes, Uiey suffer from its 
acrimonious quality ; hence the corded veins^ as they are called by the farrier, or, 
more properly, the thickened and inflamed absorbents following the course of the 
veins. 

At certain distances in the course of the absorbents are loose duplieatures of die 
lining membrane, which are pressed against the side of the vessel and permit the 
fluid to pass in a direction towards the chest, but belly out and impede or arrest its 
progress from the chest. The virus at these places, and the additional infiammation 
there excited, is to a greater or less degree evident to the eye and to the feeling. 
They are usually first observed about the lips, the nose, the neck, and the thighs. 
They are very hard — even of a scirrhous hardness, more or less tender, and with 
perceptible heat about them. 

The poisonous matter being thus confined and pressing on the part, suppnratioB 
and ulceration ensue. The ulcers have the same character as the danderous ones on 
the membrane of the nose. They are rounded, with an elevated edge and a pale 
saiface. They are true chancres, and they discharge a virus as infectioufl sxm as 
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dangerooa as the matter of glanden. While they remam in their hard promineiit 
•tate, they are called buttom or/orey huda; and they are connected together by the 
inflamed and ttrrded yeine. 

In some casea the horae will droop for many a day before the appearance of the 
eorded veins or buds — ^his appetito will be impaired — ^his coat will stare-— he will lose 
ilesh. The poieon is evidently at work, but has not sained sufficient power to cause 
the abeorbents to enlarge^ In a few cases these buds do not ulcerate, but become 
hard and difficult to disperse. The progress of the disease is then suspended, and 
possibly for some months the horse will appear to be restored to health ; hut he 
bears the seeds of the malady about him, and in due time the farcy assumes ita 
virulent form, and hurries him off. These buds have sometimes been confounded 
with the little tumours or lumps termed aurfeiL They are generally higher than 
these tumonrs, and not so broad. They have a more knotty character, and are prin* 
eipally found on the inside of the limbs, instead of the outside. 

Tew things are more unlike, or more perplexing, than the different forms which 
larey assumes at different times. One of the legs, and particularly one of the hinder 
legs, will auddenly swell to an enormous size. At night the horse will appear to be 
perfectly well, and in the morning one leg will be three times the size ot the other^ 
with considerable fever, and scarcely the power of moving the limb. 

At other times the heiad will be subject to this enlaigement, the muzzle particularly 
will swell, and an offensive discharge will proceed nom the nose. Sometimes the 
horse will gradually lose flesh and strength ; he will be hide-bound ; many eruptiona 
vrill appear in different parts ; the legs will swell; cracks will be seen at the neels, 
and an inexperienoed person may conceive it to be a mere want of condition, com* 
bined with grease. 

By degrees the affection becomes general. The virus has reached the termination 
of the absorbents, and mingles with the general circulating fluid, and is conveyed 
vrith the blood to every part of the frame. There are no lonffer any valves to impede 
ita progress, and consequently no knots or 6tM{t, but the myriads of capillary absomnta 
that penetrate every part become inflamed, and thickened, and enlaiged, and cease to 
discharge their function. Hence arises enlargement of the substance of various parts, 
swellingB of the lege, and chest, and head—- sudden, painful, enormoua, and dift- 
tingoished by a heat and tenderness, which do not accompany other enlarjrementa. 

ft is a question somewhat difficult to answer, whether feicy can exist without 
pfBvioua glanders. Probably it cannot. There is the long-continued insidious pro- 
gress of ganders — the time which may elapse, and of^n does, before the owner ta 
aware or the veterinary surgeon sure of it— the possibility that minute ulceration may 
have for a long while exieted in some of the recesses of the nose — or that the slight 
discharge, undreaded and unrecognised, yet vitiated, poisoned, and capable of com- 
mnnicating the disease, may have heen long travelling through the frame and affecting 
the absorbents, and pieparinff for the sudden display of fercy. 

One'thin?, however, is undeniable, that feroy does not long and extensively prevail 
without being accompanied by glanders— that even in the mild stages of farcy, 
glanders may be seen if looked Tor, and that it never destroys the ammal without 
plainly associating itself with glanders. T^ey are, in fact, stages of the same 
disease. 

Glanders is inflammation of the membrane of the nose, producing an altered and 
poisonous secretion, aitd when sufficient of 4iis yitiated secretion has been taken up 
to produce inflammation and ulceration of the absorbents, farcy is established. Its 
pn^ress is occasionally very capricious, oontinuinsr in a few cases for months and 
yeara, the vigour of the horse remaining unimpaired ; and, at other times, running 
on to its fatal termination with a rapidity perfectly astonishing. 

Farcy has been confounded with other diseases ; but he must be careless or ignorant 
who mistook sprain for it. llie inflammation is too circumscribed and too plainly 
connected with the joint or the tendon. 

It may be readily distinguished from grease or swelled legs. In grease there Is 
asually some crack or scurnness, a peculiar tenseness and redness and glossiness of 
the skm, some ichorous discharge, and a singular spasmodic catching up of the leg. 

In faiey the engorgement is even more sudden than that of grease. The hotse hi 
13* 8 
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well to-day, and to-morrow be is gorged from the fetlock to the haunch, and althooglb 
there is not the same redness or glossiness, there is great tenderness, a burning hen 
in the limb and much general tever. t is simultaneous inflammation of ail the 
absorbents of the limb. 

Surfeit can scarcely be confoundea with farcy or glanders. It is a pustular emp- 
tion-^tuWW/-6ui?>/M, as tLey are called, and terminating in desquamation, not in ttlce^ 
ation, although numerous, yet irre^arl^ placed, and never following the course of 
the absorbents, but scattered over me skin. * 

Local dropsy of the cellular membrane, and particularly that enlargement beneadi 
the thorax which has the stranene appellation of waterfareyj have none of the charac- 
ters of real farcy. It is general deoility to a greater or less degree, and not inflamma- 
tion of the absorbents. l£ properly treated, it soon disappears, except that, occasioiH 
ally, at the close of some serious disease, it indicates a breaking up ot the constitution. 

Farcy, like glanders, springa from infection and from bad stable management. It 
is produced by all the causes which give rise to glanders, with this difference, that it 
is more frequently venerated, and sometimes strangely prevalent in particular districts. 
It will attack, at the same time, several horses in the same ill-conducted stable, and 
others in the neighbourhood who have been exposed to the same predisposing causes. 
Some have denied that it is a contagious disease. They must have had little experi- 
ence. It is true that the matter of farcy must come in contact with a wound or sore, 
in order to communicate the disease ; but accustomed as horses are to nibble and play 
with each other, and sore as the comers of the mouth axe frequently rendered by the 
bit, it is easj to imagine that this may be easily effected ; and experience tells us, that 
a horse havmg farcy ulcers cannot be suffered to remain with others without extrems 
risk. 

The treatment of farcy differs with the form that it assumes. As a general role, 
and especially when the buttons or buds are beginning to appear, a mild dose of 
physic should first be administered. The buds should then be carefullv examined, 
and if any of them have broken, the budding-iron, at a dull red heat, should be applied. 
If pus should be felt in them, showing that they are disposed to break, they should 
be penetrated with the iron. These wounds should be daily inspected, and if, when 
the slough of the cautery comes off, they look pale, and foul, and spongy, and dis- 
charge a thin matter, they should be fretjuently washed with a strong lotion of eoiro- 
sive sublimate, dissolved in rectified spirit. Vv hen the wounds begin to look red, and 
the bottom of them is even and firm, and they discharge a thick white or yeUow mat- 
ter, the Friar's balsam will usually dispose &em to heal. 

As, however, the constitution is now tainted, local applications will not be suffi- 
cient, and the disease must be attacked by internal medicine as soon as the ^hym 
has ceased to operate. 

Corrosive tubUmate used to be a favourite medicine, combined with tonics, and 
repeated morning and night until the ulcers disappeared, unless the mouth becanie 
sore or the horse was violenUy purged, when the sulphate of copper was substituted 
for the corrosive sublimate. During this treatment the animal was placed, if possible, 
in a large box, with a free circulation of air; and green meat or carrots, and particu- 
larly the latter, were given, with a full allowance of com. If he could be turned out 
in the day, it was deemed highlv advantageous. It is related by Mr. Blaine, tiiat a 
horse, so reduced as not to be able to stand, was drawn into a field of tares, and suf- 
fered to take his chance. The consequence was, that, when -he had eaten al) within 
his reach, he contrived to move about and search for more, and eventually recovered. 
Many horses recover under the use of the sublimate, but the great majority of them 
die. 

Mr. Vines introduced a more effective medicine — eaniharidea^ m combination like- 
wise with the vegetable bitters — as a cure for farcy and glanders. It cannot be denied, 
that many animals labouring under the former, and a few under the latter, were to all 
appearance radically cured. The medicine was suspended for a while if affection of 
the kidneys supervened. 

A still more effectual medicine has been introduced by Professor Morton, nameljr, 
the diniodide of copper^ and it has been found of essential service in farcy and in dit- 
simulatmg glanders. He says that its action is that of a stimulant to ths 
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ibioibfmt ▼essels, and a tome. The gentian root is usually combined with it Can- 
tliarides, in small quantities, may be advantageously added. An indication of its 
influence is a soreness of the diseased parts arising from the absorbent vessels being 
roused into increased action : the agent should then be for a time withheld.* 

Watbb-Fabct, confounded by name with the common farcy, and by which much 
confusion has been caused, and a great deal of mischief done, is a dropsical affection 
of the skin, either of the chest or of the limbs, and belongs to another part of our 
subject. 

THE LIPS. 

The /mm of the horse are far more important organs than many suppose. They are 
the hands of the animal ; and if any one will take the trouble to observe the manner 
in which he gathers up his com with them, and collects together the grass before he 
divides it with his nippers, he would be satisfied that the liorse would be no more 
able to convey the focnd to his mouth without them, than the human being could with- 
out his hands. This has even been put to the test of experimenU The nerves which 
supply the lips were divided in a poor ass, to illustrate some point of physiolo^. 
The sensibility of the lips was lost, and he knew not when he touched his food with 
them. The motion of tne lips was lost, and he could not get the oats between his 
teeth, although the manger was full of them : at len^, driven by hunger, he contrived 
to lick up a few of them with his tongue; but when they were on his tongue, the 
greater part of them were rubbed off before he could get them into his mouth. 

It is on account of this use of the lips, and that they may be brought into contact 
with the food without inconvenience or injury to other parts of the face, that the 
heads of most quadrupeds are so lengthened. Several muscles go to the lips from 
different parts of the jaw and face. Some of them are shown in the cut, p. 135. 
The orbicalaris or circular muscle, p, employed in pushing out the lips and closing 
them, and enabling the horse to seize and hold his food, is particularly evident; and 
in the explanation of the cut, the action of other muscles, t, A, ntf and o, was de« 
scribed. The nerves likewise, y, taking their course along the cheek, and principally 
Buppljring the lips with the power of motion, and those, z, proceeding from the fora- 
men or hole in the upper jaw, deserve attention. 

The lips are composed of a muscular substance for the sake of strength, and a 

* A very interesting case of the cure of farcy in the human being occurred in January, 1840, 
in the practice of Mr. Curtis, a respectable surgeon of Camden l^wn : — 

" Mr. G., a student at the Veterinary College, had. about three weeks before, received a 
alight wound on the forefinger of the right hand, while dissecting a glandered horse. The 
wound healed ; but, about nine davs afterwards, a small abscess formed in the part, which he 
would not consent to have opened ; the pus was therefore absorbed, and the finger got well, 
and neither the lymphatics nor the glands appeared to be affected. 

"Ten days afterwards, he was attacked with ciddiness while attending the lecture, and 
obliged to leave the room. He immediately applied u> Mr. Curtis. He had three blotches of 
inflammation of the skin of the right leg, varying in extent from two to four inches in diameter. 
The leg was very painful when he walked ; and he had also some small blotches on the left 
leg. He had headache and thirst. His case was sufficiently plain — farcy was beginning to 
develop itself. Aperient medicine was administered. 

** On the foUowmg day, there were numerous small blotches over both legs and thighs. In 
many of them the centre was of a pale green colour, having a somewhat gangrenous appear- 
ance. The headache was worse ; there was a sensation of weight over the eyes, and tender* 
ness over the left frontal. 

** Mr. Curtis determined to put him under a course of iodine, of the tincture of which eight 
minims were ordered every fourth hour, the bowels beins kept in a relaxed state. 

" On the fourth day, the centre of the blotches, which were still green, appeared to form 
cavities, containing a fluid, from about the size of a shilliniir to that of a half-crown. The 
blotches were surrounded by hard, defined edges, covered with cuticle, but the thickening of 
which was gradually disappearing. 

** Two days after this, the fimd in the cavities was absorbed, but round their edges were 
hmps, or mbercles, about the size of peas. Several weeks passed before the tubercles quite 



.ir. Curtis remarks, that so far as a single case will go, the intractable nature of this die 
I seems to arise rather from neglect m its early stage, than from any impossibility of sub 
doing it."— 2^ Veierinariant vol. xiii. p. 353. 
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multitude of small glands, which secrete a fluid that coirers the inside of &e lips and 
the gums, in order to prevent friction, and likewise furnish a portion of the moistuis 
80 necessary for the proper chewing of the food. The skin covering the lips is ex- 
ceedingly thin, in order that their peculiar sensibility may be preserved, and for the 
same purpose they are scantily covered with hair, and that hair is fine and short. 
Long hairs or feelers, termed the beard, are superadded with the same intention. 
Tlie horse is guided and governed nrincipally by the mouth, and therefore the lips 
are endowed wiUi very great sensibility, so that &e animal feels the slightest motioB 
of the hand of the rider or driver, and seems to anticipate his very tiiouffhts. The 
fineness or goodness of the mouth consists in its exquisite feeling, and that depends on 
the thinness of this membrane* 

The lips of the horse should be thin, if the beauty of the head is regarded; yet, 
although thin, they should evidently possess power, and be strongly and regolariy 
closed. A firm, compressed mouth gives a favourable and no deceptive idea of the 
muscular power of the animal. Lips apart from each other and hanging down, indir 
cate weakness or old age, or dullness and sluggishness. 

The depth of the mouth, or the distance from the fore-part to the angle of the lips, 
should be considerable. A short, protuberant mouth would be a bad finish to the 
tapering face of the blood-horse. More room is likewise given for the opening of 
the nostril, which has been shown to be an important consiaeration. The bridle will 
not be carried well, and the horse will hang heavy on hand, if there is not colS8ide^ 
able depth of mouth. 

The comers or angles of the lips are frequently made sore or wounded by the small* 
ness, or shortness, or peculiar twisting of ^e snaifle, and the unnecessary and cruel 
tightness of the bearing-rein. This rein was introduced as giving the horse a grander 
appearance in harness, and placing the head in that position in which the bit most 
effectually presses upon the jaw. There is no possibility of safely driving without 
it, for, deprived of this control, many horses would hang their heads low, and be dis- 
posed every moment to stumble, and would defy all pulling, if they tried to run away. 
There is, and can be no necessity, however, for using a bearing-rein so tight as to 
cramp the muscles of the head, or to injure and excoriate the angles of the lips. 

The following is the opinion of Nimrod, and to a more competent judge we could 
not q>peal :^'* As to the universal disuse of the bearing-rein with English horses, it 
can never take place. The charge against it of cruelty at once falls to the ground, 
because, to make a team work toge£er in fast work, every horse's head must be as 
much restrained by the coupling-rein as it would be and is by the bearing-rein. Its 
excellence Consists in keeping horses' mouths fresh — in enabling a coachman to 
indulge a horse with liberty of rein, without letting him be all abroad, which he 
would be with his head auite loose, and of additional rafety to the coach-horse, as 

S roved by the fact of either that or the crupper always giving way when he falls 
own. There are, however, teams in which it may be dispensed with, and the horses 
have an advantage in their working against hills. As to &e comparison of the road 
coach-horses on the Continent and our own, let any one examine the knees of the 
French diligence and post horses, which are allowed perfect liberty of head, and he 
will be convinced that the use of the bearing-rein does not keep them on their legs."* 
The mouth is injured much oftener than the careless owner suspects by the pres- 
sure of a sharp bit Not only are the bars wounded and deeply ulcerated, but the 
lower jaw, between the tush and the grinders, is sometimes worn even to the bone, 
and the bone itself affected, and portions of it torn away. It may be necessary to 

* New Sporting Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 99. 

The author. of the " Essay on Humanity to Brutes/* takes the same view of the Bubieet. 
'* It is not,'* Bays he, '* to the extent that haa been auppoaed an instrument of torture. It it 
absolutely necessary in fast work, and useful on level ground. The objection to it is the light- 
ness with which il is sometimes applied, and then it is a sad confinement to the head, and a 
source of very great pein. It is also disadvantageous when the horse is going up-hill, be- 
cause it prevents him from throwing his whole weight into the collar. It cannot, however, 
be done without, especially in the horse that is once accustomed to it; but the poor ai^mal 
needs not to be so tightly reined.**— 2^e OhLigation and Extent cf Humanity to BruAes, H 
W, Youatt, p. 149. 
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^laye a sharp bit for the headstrong and obstinate beast; yet if that bit is leyerely 
and unjustifiably called into exercise, the animal may rear, and endanger himself and 
his rider. There can, however, be no occasion for a thousandth part of the tonnent 
which the trappings of the mouth ofWn inflict on a wiUing and docile servant, and 
which either render the mouth hard, and destroy all the pleasure of riding, or cause 
the horse to become fretful or vicious. 

Small ulcers are sometimes found in the various parts of the mouth, said to be pro- 
daced by rusty bits, but oftener arising from contusions inflicted by the bit, or from 
inflammation of the mouth. If the curb-bit is in fault, a snaffle or Pelham-bit should 
be used. If there is inflammation of the mouth, a little cooling medicine may be 
administered ; and to the ulcers themselves, tincture of myrrh, diluted with water, 
or alum dissolved in water, may be applied with advantage. 

THE BONES OF THE MOUTH. 

The bones in, and giving form to the mouth, are the superior maxillary or upper 
Jaw (6, p. 68, and /, p. 70), containing the grinders : the anterior maxillary, or lower 
part of the upper jaw (6, p. 68, n, p. 70, r, p. 73), containing the upper-nippers or 
catting-teeth ; the palatine bone. (below 8, p. 72), and the posterior maxiilary or 
ander jaw (a, p. 68, and w, p. 73), containing all the under-teeth. 

The superior maxillary is, with the exception of the lower jaw, the largest bone in 
the face. It unites above with the lachrymal bone (t, p. 70) ; and, more on the side, 
with the malar, or cheek bone, k ; and a portion of it, continued upward and under- 
neath, enters into the orbit. Above, and on the front of the face, it unites with the 
bones of the nose, j, and below, with the inferior maxillary, n. That which most 
deserves notice in it externally, is the rid^ or spine, seen at 6, p. 68, but better deli- 
neated in the cut of the head, p. 73, contmued from the base of the lygomatie arch, 
lad across the malar bone. It, and the surface beneath, serve to give attachment to 
the masseter muscle, concerned, almost as much as the temporal one, in the act of 
chewing. The dark spot (m, p. 70, and seen likewise at p. 68) marks the foramen, 
or hole, through which a branch of the fifth pair of nerves proceeds, to give sensi- 
bility to the lower part of the face. As it approaches the teeth, this bone separates 
into two plates, and these are divided by long partitions, which contaii) and firmly 
hold the upper grinders. The lower plate then projects inwards, and forms (<, p. 73) 
the principal portion of the roof of the mouth, and the floor of the cavity of the nose. 
The corresponding bone on the other side, meets its fellow in the centre of the palate. 
The upper jaw-bone contains in it large cavities besides those for the teeth, ana these 
open mto, and enlarge the cavity of the nose. They are connected with the voice, 
bat not with the smeU ; for the expansion of the olfactory, or smelling nerve, has 
nerer been traced beyond the bones and membranes of the proper cavity of the nose. 
The maxillary sinuses are generally filled with matter in bad cases of glanders. 

Below tiiese, are the anterior maxillary bones (/, p. 68, a, p. 68), containing the 
upper cutting teeth, with the tushes belonging to both the u])per and anterior bones, 
lliese are the bones to which (see cut, p. 78) the upper lip is attached. The supe- 
rior and anterior maxillary bones are separated in animals with long faces, like the 
horse, that, by overlapping each other, strength might be gained. 

The nalatine bone forms but a very small portion of the palate. It surrounds the 
sdge of^lhe eommnnication between the cavity of the nose and the back parts of the 
ipouth. 

THE PALATE. 

Adherinff to a portion of the three bones just described, and constituting the lining 
of the roof of the month, is the palate (^ p. 79), composed of an elastic and dense 
■abetanoe, divided into several ndges called ban. The following cut gives a view 
of them. 

It will also point out the bleeding place, if it should occasionally be deemed advi- 
sable to abstract blood from the month; or if ^e horse should be attacked with 
megrims on a journey, and the driver, having no lancet, should be compelled to make 
see of his knife, the incision should be niade between the central and se co n d nippot 
SB either side, about an inch wi&in the mouth, and cutting through the second bar. 
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A stream of blood will be tbns obtained, which will « 
usually cease to flow when two or three quarts have 
escaped, or may generally be arrested by the applicar 
tion of a sponge filled with cold water. 

This, however, is a make-shift sort of bleeding 
that may be allowable on a journey, and possibly in 
. some cases of lampas, but which is decidedly objec- 

tionable as the usual mode of abstracting blood. 
The quantity withdrawn cannot be measured, the 
degree of inflammation cannot be ascertained by the 
manner in which it coagulates, and there maj be 
difficulty to the operator, and annoyance and pam to 
the horse, in stopping the bleeding. 

This cut likewise depicts the appearance of th« 
roof of the mouth, if the bars were dissected off, and 
of the numerous vessels, arterial and venous, which 
ramify over it. 

LAMPAS. 

The bars occasionally swell, and rise to a level 
with, and even beyond the edge of, the teeth. They 
are very sore, and the horse feeds badly on account of 
the pam he sufiers from the pressure of the food on 
them. This is called the Lampas. It may aiise 
from inflammation of the gums, propagated to the 
bars, when the horse is shedding his teeth — and 
young horses are more subject to it than others — or 
from some slight febrile tendency in the constitotion 
generally, as when a young horse has lately been 
taken up from grass, and has been over-fed, or not sufficiently exercised. At times, 
it appears in aged horses ; for the process of growth in the teeth of the horse is con- 
tinue duriBg me whole life of the animal. 

.In the majority of cases, the swelling will soon subside without medical treatment; 
or a few mashes, and gentle alteratives, will relieve the animal. A few slight inci- 
sions across the bars with a lancet, or penknife, will relieve the inflammation, and 
cause the swelling to subside ; indeed, this scarification of the bars in lampas will 
seldom do harm, although it is far from being so necessary as is supposed. The 
brutal custom of the farner, who sears and bums down the bara with a red-hot iron, 
is most objectionable. It is torturing the horee to no purpose, and rendering that part 
callous, on the delicate sensibility of which all the pleasure and safety of riding and 
driving depend. It may be prudent, in case of lampas, to examine the grinders, and 
more particularly the tushes, in order to ascertain whether either of them is making 
its way through the gum. If it is so, two incisions across each other should be made 
on the tooth, and the horse will experience inmiediate relief. 

THE LOWER JAW. 
The posterior or lower jaw may be considered as forming the floor of the moofli, 
(a, p. 68, or to, p. 72). The body, or lower part of it, contains the under cutting 
teeth and the tushes, and at the sides are two flat pieces of bone, containing ths 
grinders. On the inside, and opposite to a, p. 68, is a foramen, or hole, through 
which blood-vessels and nerves enter to supply the teeth, and some of which escape 
again at another orifice on the outside, and near the nippers. The branches are 
broader and thinner, rounded at the angle of the jaw, and terminating in two processes. 
One, the coracoid, from its sharpness, or supposed resemblance to a beak, passes 
under the zygomatic arch (see p. 68); and the temporal muscle, arising from the 
whole surface of the parietal bone (see p. 74), is inserted into it, and wrapped round 
it ; and by its action, principally, the jaw is moved, and the food is ground. Tho 
other, the eondu/oid, or rounded process, is received into the glenoid (shallow) cavity 
of the temporal bone, at the base of the zygomatic arch, and forms the joint on which 
the lower jaw moves. This joint is easily seen in the cut at p. 68 ; and being placed 
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90 lear to thu insertion of the mascle, or the centre of motion, the temporal muscle 
most act with reiy considerable mechanical disadyantage, and, consequently, must 
possess immense power. 

This joint is admirably contrived for the purpose which the animal reqnires. It 
will admit freely and perfectly of the simple motion of a hinge, and that is the action 
of the jaw in nipping the herbage and seizing the com. But the grass, and more 
particularly the com, must be crashed and broised before it is fit for digestion. 
Simple champing, which is the motion of the human lower jaw, and that of most 
beasts of prey, would very imperfectly break down the com. It must be put into a 
mill ; it must be actually ground. 

It i$ put into the mill, and as perfect a one as imagination can conceive. 

The following cuts represent tne glenoid cavity, in a carnivorous or flesh-eating, and 
herbivorous or grass-eating, animal, viz. the tiger and the horee : the one requiring a 
simple hinge-like motion of the lower jaw to tear and crush the food ; the other, a 
lateral or grinding motion to bring it into a pulpy form. We first examine this 
cavity in the tiger represented at B. At the root of the zygomatic process D, is a 
hollow with a ridge along the greater part of the upper and inner side of it, standing 
to a considerable height, and curling over the cavity. At the lower and oppouts 

F 

"" C 




edge of the cavity, but on the outside, is a similar rid^, E, likewise rising abruptly 
and curlin^ver. At C is another and more perfect view of this cavity in a different 
direction. The head of the lower jaw is received into this hollow, and presses against 
tliese ridges, and is partially surrounded by them, and forms with them a very strong 
joint where dislocation is scarcely possible, and the hin^like or cranching motion 
is admitted to its fullest extent ; permitting the animal violently to seize his prey, to 
hold it firmly, and to crash it to pieces; but from the extent and curling form of the 
ridges, forbidding, except to a very slight degree, all lateral and grinding motion, 
andf this, because the animal does not want it. 

As before mentioned, the food of the horse must be ground. Simple bruising and 
champing would not sufficiently comminute it for the purposes of digestion. We 
then observe the different constraction of the parts to effect ttiis. A fives the glenoid 
cavity oi the horse. Firet, there is the upper ridge assuming a rounded form, r, and 
therefore called the masioid process; and— a peculiarity in the horse — the mastoid 
process of the squamous portion of the temporal bone : sufficiently strong to support 
the pressure and action oi the lower jaw when cropping liie food or seizing an enemy, 
bat not encircling the head of that bone, and reaching only a little way alon^ the side 
of the cavity, where it terminates, having its edges rounded off so as to admit, and to 
be evidently destined for, a circular motion about it. At the other and lower edge 
of the cavity, and on, the outside, G is placed— not a curling ridge as in the tiger, but 
s mere tubercle : and for what reason 1 evidently to limit this lateral or circular 
QM>tion*-to permit it as far as the necessities of the animal require it, and then to 
wrest it. How is this done I Not suddenly or abraptly ; but the tubercle, of which 
we have already spoken as lengthening this portion of the zygomatic arch, now 
discharging another office, has a smooth and gradual ascent to it, up which the lowei 
jaw may climb to a certain extent, and then, oy degrees, be stopped. We speak not 
now of the moveable cartilage which is placed in tfiis cavity, ana between the bones, 
^0 render the motion easier and freer. It is found in this joint in every quadruped ; 
■nd it 19 found wherever motions are rapid and of long continuance. 
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So grreat ia the conformity between the structure of the animal and his destinstioB 
that a tolerable student in comparative anatomy, by a mere inspection of the gianoid 
cavity, would at once determine whether the animal to which it belonged was car* 
nivoroQS, and wanted no lateral motion of the jaw ; or omnivorous, living occasionally 
»-)n all kinds of food, and requiring some degree of grinding motion ; or herbivorous, 
and needing the constant use of this admirablyHsonstructed mill. 

At g, p. 125, .is represented the fna$aeier muscle, an ezoeedinffly strong one, con- 
stituting the cheek of the horse-*— arising from the superior mazulary under the ridge 
continued from the zygomatic arch, and inserted into the lower jaw, and particularly 
round the rough border at the angle of the jaw. This acts with the temporal muscle 
in dosing the jaw, and in giving the direct cutting or champing motion of it. 

Within the lower jaw, on either side, and occupying the whole of the hollowed 
poi*ion of them, and opposite to the masseters, are tiie pterygoid muscles, going from 
the jaws to bones more in the centre of the channel, likewise closing the mou&, and 
fldso, by their alternate action, giving that grinding motion which has been described. 
The space between the branches of the lower jaw, called the channel, is of consider- 
able consequence. It may be a little too wide, and then the face will have a clumsy 
appearance : but if it is too narrow, the horse will never be able to bend bis head 
freely and gracefully ; he will be always pulling or boring upon the hand, nor can he 
possibly be well reined in. 

The jaws contain the teeth, which are the millstones employed in comminuting the 
food. The mouth of the horse at five years old contains forty teeth, viz. six nippeis 
or cutting teeth in front, a tush on each side, and six molars, or grinding teeth, above 
and below. They are contained in cavities in the upper and lower jaws, surrounded 
by bony partitions, to which they are accurately fitted, and by which they are firmly 
supportea. For a little way above these bony cavities, they are surrounded by a hard 
BUDStance called the ffum, so dense, and adhering so closely to the teeth and tiie jaws 
as not to be separatea without very great difficulty — sinffulariy compact, that it may 
not be wounded by the hard or sharp particles of the food, and almost devoid of feel- 
infir, for the same purpose. 
Heren or eight months before the foal is bom, the germs or begiimings of the teeth 
are visible in the cavities of the jaws. The tooth grows, and 
presses to the surface of the gum, and forces its way Sirough it ; 
and, at the time of birth, the first and second grinders have 
appeared, large compared with the size of the jaw, and seemingly 
filling it. In the course of seven or eight days the two central 
I nippers are seen as here represented, lliey likewise appear to 
' be large, and to fill the front of the mouth ; although they will 
afterwards be found to be small, compared with the permanent 
teeth that follow. In the course of the first month die fliiid 
grinder appears above and below, and, not lon^ after, and gener- 
ally before six weeks have expired, another incisor above and 
below will be seen on each side of the two first, which have now 
considerably grown, but not attained their perfect height, lite 
second cut wiu represent the appearance of the mouth at that time. 
At two months, the central nippers will have reached 
their natural level, and between the second and thiid 
month the second pair will have overtaken them. They 
will then begin to wear away a little, and tiie outer edge, 
which was at first somewhat raised and sharp, is brought 
to a level with the inner one, and so the mouth continues 
until some time between the sixtii and ninth month, wher 
another nipper begins to appear on each side of the two 
first, making six above and below, and completing the 
colt's mouth ; after which, the only observable difference, 
until between the second and third year, is in the wear of 
these teeth. 

The term nipper is familiar to the horseman and the fat- 
riei, and much netter expresses the action of these teeth 
than the word incisor or cutter, which is adopted by anati>> 
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mists. WVioefer has observed a hors9 in the act of browsing, and the twitch of ths 
head which accompanies the separation of each portion of grass, will perceive that 
U is nipped or torn rather than cut olT. 

These teeth are covered with a polished and exceedingly hard substance, called ths 
nuamel. It spreads over that portion of tlie teeth which appears above the gum, and 
not only so, but as they are to be so much employed in nipping the grass, and gath- 
ering up the animal's food, and in such employment even this hard substance must 
be ^adiially worn away, a portion of it, as it passes over the upper surface of the 
teeth, is bent inward, and sunk into the body of the teeth, and forms a little pit in 
them. The inside and bottom of this pit being blackened by the food, constitutes the 
mark of the teeth, by the gradual disappearance of which, in consequence of the wearing 
down of the edge, we are enabled, for several years, to judge of the age of the animal. 
The colt's nipping teeth are rounded in front, somewhat hollow towards the mouth, 
and present at first a cutting surface, with the outer edge rising in a' slantin? direction 
above the inner edge. This, however, soons begins to wear down until both surfaces 
are level, and the mark, which was originally long and narrow, becomes shorter, and 
wider, and fainter. At six months the four nippers are beginning to wear to a level. 
The annexed cut will convey some idea of tne appearance of the teeth at twelve 
months.* The four itflddle teeth are almost level, and the comer ones becoming so. 
The mark in the two middle teeth is wide and faint ; in 
the two next teeth it is darker, and longer, and narrower ; 
and in the corner teeth it is darkest, and longest, and nar^ 
rowest. 

The back teeth, or ffrinders, will not guide ub far in 
I ascertaining the age of the animal, for we cannot easily 
1 inspect them ; but there are some interesting particulars 
I connected with them. The foal is bom with two grinders 
in each jaw, above and below; or tiiey appear within 
three or four days after the birth. Before the expiration 
of a month they are succeeded by a third, more back- 
ward. The crowns of the grinders are entirely covered 
with enamel on the top and sides, but attrition soon weara 
it away from the top, and there remains a compound sur- 
face of alternate layers of crasted petraser, enamel, and ivory, which are employed in 
grinding down the hardest portion of the food. Nature has, therefore, made an ad* 
aitional prorision for their strength and endurance. 

This cut represents a pinder sawed across. It seems to 
be a most irregular and intricate structure ; but the expla- 
nation of it is not difficult. The tooth is formed and pre- 
pared in cavities within tha iaw-bones. A delicate mem- 
branous bag, containing a ielly-like substance, is found, in 
the unborn animal, in a little cell within the jaw-bone. Il 
assumes, by degrees, the form of the tooth that is to appear, 
and then tiie jelly within the membrane begins to chan|(e 
to bony mattter, and a hard and beautiful crystallization is 
formed on the membrane without, and so we have the cutting tooth covered by its 
enamel. Li the formation, however, of ^ach of the grinders of the horse, there are 
orieinally five membranous bags in the upper jaw, and four in the lower, filled with 
Jelly. This by degrees gives place to bony matter, which is thrown out by littie ves- 
sels penetrating into it, smd is represented by the darker portions of the cut with cen- 
tral black spots. The crystallization of enamel can be traced around each, and there 
would be five distinct bones or teeth. A third substance, however, is now secreted 
(which is represented by the white spaces^, and is a powerful cement, uniting all 
these distinct bones into one body, and making one tooth of the five. This being 
done, another coat of lanamel spreads over the sides, but not the top, and the tooth is 
completed. By no other contrivance could we have the grinding tooth capable, with- 
out injury and witiiont wearing, to rob down tiie hay, and oats, and beans, which 
ei>nstitute the stable-food of horses. 
The grinders in tiie lower jaw, having originally but four of these bags or shells. 
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are 8D aller, and narrower, and more re^lar, than the upper ones. They are placed 
horizt otally in either jaw ; but in the lower the higher side is within, and shelvmij 
gradu illy outward ; in the upper jaw the higher side is without, and shelving inward, 
and tl us the oprinding motion is most advantageously performed. There is also an eyi* 
dent f" ifferenco »a me appearance and structure of each of the grinders, so that a careful 
obsei rer could tell to which jaw every one belonged, and what situation it occupied. 
At the completion of the first year, a fourth grmder usually comes up, and the year- 
ling has then, or soon afterwards, six nippers, and four grinders above and below in 
eadi jaw, which, with the alteration in the appearance of the nippers that we have 
just described, will enable us to calculate nearly the age of the foal, subject to some 
variations arising from the period of weaning, and the nature of the food. 

At the age of one year and a-half, the mark in the 
central nippers will be much shorter and fainter ; ftat 
\ in the two other pairs will have undergone an evident 
1) change, and all ttie nippers will be flat. 
^ At two years this will be more manifest. The a©- 
\1 companying cut deserves attention, as giving an acco- 
il rate representation of the nippers in the lower jaw of 
" a two-years-old colt. 

About this period a HAh grinder will appear, and now, 
likewise, will commence another process. The firet 
teeth are adapted to the si^e and wants of the young 
animal. They are sufficiently large to occupy and fiU 
the colt's jaws ; but when these bones have expanded 
with the increasing growth of the animal, the teeth are separated too far from each 
other to be useful, and another and larger set is required. Evident provision is made 
for them, even before the colt foaled. In cavities in the jaw, beneath the first and 
temporary teeth, are to be seen the rudiments of a second and permanent set. Theae 
graaually increase, some with greater rapidity than others, and, pressing upon the 
roots or fangs of the first teeth, do not, as would be imagined, force out the former 
ones, but the portion pressed upon gradually disappears. It is absorbed — taken up 
and carried away, by numerous minute vessels, whose office it is to get rid of the 
worn-out or useless part of the system. This absorption continues to proceed as the 
second teeth grow and press upwards, until the whole of the fang is gone, and the 
crown of the tooth, or that part of it which was above the gum, having no longer 
firm hold, drops out, and the second teeth appear, larger and stronger and permanent 
In a few instances, however, the second teeth do not rise immediately under the tem- 
porary or milk teeth, but somewhat by their side ; and then, instead of this gradual 
process of absorption and disappearance from the point of the root upwards, toe root 
oeing compressed sideways, diminishes throughout its whole bulk. The crown of 
the tooth diminishes with the root, and the whole is pushed out of its place, to the 
fore part of the first grinder, and remains for a considerable time, under the name of 
a wn/f^s toothy causing swelling and soreness of the gums, and frequently wounding the 
cheeks. They would bo gradually quite absorbed, but the process might be slow 
and the annoyance would be great, and, therefore, they are extracted. 

The change of the teeth commences in those which earliest appeared, and, there- 
fore, the front or first grinder gives way at the age of two years, and is succeeded by 
a larger and permanent tooth. 

During the period between the falling out of the central milk nippers, and the 
coming up of the permanent ones, the colt, having a broken mouth, may find some 
difficulty in grazing. If he should fall away considerably in condition, he should be 
fed with mashes and com, or cut meat. 

The next cut will represent a three-years-old mouth. The central teeth aie larger 
than the others, wnth tu'^o grooves in the outer convex surface, and the mark »s long, 
narrow, deep and black. Not having yet attained their full growth, they arr rather 
lower than the others. The mark in the two next nippejrs is nearly worn out, and it 
IS wearing away in the comer nippers. Is it possible to give this mouth to an early 
two-years-old 1 The ages of all horses used to be reckoned from May, but some am 
foaled even so early as January, and being actually four months ever the two ycais, 
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If they have been well nursed and fed, and are strong and large, they may, wiih the 
inexperienced, have an additional year put upon them. The central nippers are 

punohcKi or drawn out, and the others appear three 
or four months earlier than they otherwise would. 
In the natural process, they could only rise by long 
pressing upon, and causing the absorption of, the 
first set. But opposition from the first set being 
removed, it is easy to imagine that their progress 
will be more rapid. Three or four months will be 
gained in the appearance of the teeth, and these 
three or four months may enable the breeder to 
term him a late colt of a preceding year. To him, 
however, who is accustomed to horses, the general 
form of tiie animal — ^the little developeroent of the 
fore-hand ^- the continuance of the mark on the 
next pair of nippers — its more evident existence in 
the comer ones, some enlargement or irregularity 
about the gums from the violence used in forcing 
out the teeth — ^the small growth of the first and fifth grinders and the nonappearance 
/>f the sixth grinder, which if it is not through the gum at three years old, is swelling 
under it, and preparing to get through— any or all of these circumstances, carefully 
attended to, will be a sufficient security against deception. 

A horse at three years old ou^ht to have the central permanent nippers growings— 
the other two pairs wasting — six grinders in each jaw, above and below — the first 
and fil^h level with the others, and the sixth protruding. The sharp edge of the new 
incisors, although it could not be well expressed in the cut, will be very evident when 
compared with the neighbouring teeth. 

As the permanent nippers wear, and continue to grow, a narrower portion of the 
cone-shaped tooth is exposed to the attrition, and they look as if they had been com- 
pressed, out it is not so. The mark, of course, gradually disappears as the pit is 
worn away. 

At three years and a half, or between that and four, the next pair of nippers will 
be changed, and the mouth at that time cannot be mistaken. The central nippere 
will have attained nearly their full growth. A vacuity will be lefl where the second 
stood, or they will begin to peep above the gum, and the comer ones will be diminished 

in breadth, worn down, and the mark becoming 
small and faint. At this period, likewise, the 
second pair of grinders will be shed. Previously 
to this may be the attempt of the dealer to ^ve 
to his three-year&-old an additional year, but the 
! fraud will be detected by an examination similar 
^ to that which has been already described. 

At four years, the central nippere will be fully 
developed; the sharp edge somewhat w^om off 
and the mark shorter, wider, and fainter. HHie 
next pair will be up, but they will be small, with 
the mark deep, ana extending quite across them. 
The comer nippere will be larger than the inside 
ones, yet smaller than they were, and flat, and 
the mark nearly effaced. The sixth grinder wUl 
bavB risen to a level with the othere, and the tushes will begin to appear. 

Now, more than at any other time, will the dealer be anxious to put an additional 
year upon the animal, for the difference between a four-years-old colt, and a five-years- 
old horse, in strength, utility, and value, is very great ; but, the want of wear m the 
other nippers — the small size of the corner ones — ^the little growth of the tu(h— the 
pmallness of the second grinder — the low fore-hand — the legginess of the colt, and 
the thickness and little depth of the mouth, will, to the man of common expeiience 
among horses, at once detect the cheat. 

The tnshes (see p. 143) are four in number, two in each jaw, situated between the 
nippers and the finders— maoh nearer to the former than the latter, and nener fat th» 
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lower jaw than in the npper, but this distance increasing in both jaws with the ftp 
of the animal. In shape it somewhat resembles a cone ; it protrudes about an inch 
from the g[um, and has its extremity sharp-pointed and curved. At the age now under 
consideration, the tushes are almost peculiar to the horse, and castration does not 
appear to prevent or retard th^r development. All mares, however, have the genna 
of them in the chambers of the jaw, and they appear externally in the majority of old 
mares. Their use is not evident. Perhaps in the wild state of the animal they are 
weapons of offence, and he is enabled by tnem more firmly to seize, and more deeply 
wound his enemy. 

The breeder oUen attempts to hasten the appearance of the tush, and he cats deeply 
through the gum to remove the opposition which that would afford. To a little exten 
he succeeds. He may possibly gain a few weeks, but not more. After all, there is 
much uncertainty as to the appearance of the tush, and it may vary from the fourth 
year to four years and six months. It belongs, in the upper jaw, both to the inferior 
and superior maxillary bones (see n. p. 70) ; for, while its fang is deeply imbedded 
in the inferior maxillary, the tooth penetrates the process of the superior maxillary at 
the union of those bones. 

At four years and a half, or between that and five, the last important change takes 
place in the mouth of the horse. The comer nippers are shed, and the permanent 
ones begin to appear. The central nippero are considerably worn, and the next pair 
are commencing to show marks of usage. The tush has now protruded, and is gene* 
rally a full half-inch in height; externally it has a rounded prominence, with a groore 
on either side, and it is evidently hollowed within. The reader needs not to he told 
that after the rising of the comer nipper the animal changes its name— the colt becomes 
a horse, and the iSly a mare. 
At &ve yeara the horse's mouth is almost perfect The comer nippera are quite up, 

with the long deep mark irregular on the inside; 
and the other nippen bearing evident tokens of 
increasing wearing. The tush is much grown— 
the grooves have almost or quite disappeared, 
and Uie outer surface is regularly convex. It is 
still as concave within, and with the edge nearly 
as sharp as it was six months before. The sixth 
molar is quite up, and the third molar is wanting. 
Tliis last circumstance, if the general appearance 
of the animal, and particularly his foreh^id and 
the wearing of the centre nippers, and the growth 
and shape of the tushes, are likewise carefully 
attended lo, will prevent deception, if a late foor- 
years-old is attempted to be substituted for a five, 
rhe nippera may be brought up a few months 
before their time, and the tushes a few weeks, but the grinder is with difiiculty dis- 
placed. The three last grindere and the tushes are never shed. 

At six yeara the mark on the central nip- 
pera is worn out. There will still be a differ- 
ence of colour in the centre of th^ tooth. The 
cement filling the hole, made by the dipping 
in of the enamel, will present a browner hne 
than the other part of the tooth, and it will be 
I evidently surrounded by an edge of enamel 
and there will even remain a little depressioB 
in the centre, and also a depression round the 
case of enamel : but the deep hole in the cen- 
tre of the teeth, with the blackened surface 
which it presents, and the elevated edge of 
enamel, will have disappeared. Persons not 
much accustomed to horees have been puizled 
here. They expected to find a plain suribce 
of a unifiirm colour, and knew not what con- 
to draw when there was both discolouration and inegularity* 
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In ike next incisors the mark is shorter, broader, and fainter ; and in fl\e comer teetp 
Ihe edges of the enamel are more regular, and the surface is evidently worn. The 
tnsh h^ attained its full growth, being nearly or quite an inch in length ; convex out* 
ward, concave within ; tending to a point, and the extremity somewhat curved. The 
third grinder is fairly up ; ana all the grinders are level. 

The horse may now be said to have a perfect mouth? All the teeth are produced, 
*aDy grown, and have hitherto sustained no material injury. During these important 
chan^ of the teeth, the animal has suffered less than could be supposed possible. 
In children, the period of teething is fraught with danger. Dogs are subject to con- 
vulsions, and hundreds of them <ue, from the irritation caused by the cutting or shed- 
ding of their teeth ; but "the horse appears to 
feel little inconvenience. The gums and palate 
are occasionally somewhat hot and swollen; 
but the slightest scarification will remove this. 
The teeth of the horse are more necessary to 
him than those of the other animals are to 
them. The child may be fed, and the dog 
will bolt his food ; but that of Uie horse must 
be well ground down, or the nutriment cannot 
be extracted from it 

At seven years, the mark, in the way in 
which we have described it, is worn out in 
the four central nippers, and fast wearing 
away in the comer teeth; the tush also is 
be^nning to be altered. It is rounded at the 
point ; rounded at the edges ; still round without ; and beginning to get round inside. 
At eight years old, the tush is rounder in every way; the mane is gone from all the 
bottom nippers, and it may almost be said to be out of the mouth. There is noting 
remaining m the bottom nippers that can afterwards clearly show the age of the horse, 
or justify the most experienced examiner in giving a positive opinion. 

Dishonest dealers have been said to resort to a method of prolonging the mark in 
the lower nippers. It is called hishoping^ from the name of the scoundrel who invented 

it. The horse of eight or nine years old is 

thrown, and with an engraver's tool a hole 

is dug in the now almost plain surface of the 

corner teeth, and in shape and depth resem- 

. bling the mark in a seven-years-old horse. 

\ The hole is then burned with a heated iron, 

ll and a permanent black stain is left The 

J next pair of nippers are sometimes lightly 

r touched. An ignorant man would be very 

easily imposed on by this trick: but the 

I irregular appearance of the cavity — the diffu- 

f sion of the black stain around the tushes, the 

sharpened edges and concave inner surface 

of which can never be given again — the 

marks on the upper nippers, tosrether with 

fte general conformation of the horse, can never deceive the careful examiner. 

Horsemen, after the animal is eight years old, are accustomed to look to the nippers 
m the upper jaw, and some conclusion has been drawn from the appearances which 
they present It cannot be doubted that the mark remains in them for some years 
after it has been obliterated from the nippers in the lower jaw ; because the hard sub- 
stance, or kind of cement, by which the pit, or funnel, in the centre of the tooth is 
occupied, does not reach so high, and tnere is a greater depth of tooth to be worn 
away, in order to come at it T^ tills, it may be added that tne upper nippers are not 
80 much exposed to friction and wear as the under. The lower jaw alone is moved, 
and pressed forcibly upon the food : the upper jaw is without motion, and has only to 
lesist that pressure. 
There are various opinions as to the intervals between the disappearance of the 
13* 
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marks from the difi^ient cutting-teeth in the upper jaw. Sbme have aTera^ it at 
two years, and others at one. 'Die author is inclined to adopt the latter opinion, and 
then the age will be thus determined : at nine years, the mark will be worn out from 
the middle nippers— from the next pair at ten, and from all the upper nippers at 
eleven. During these periods, the tush is likewise undergoing a manifest change- 
it is blunter, shorter, and rounder. In what degree this takes place in the different 
periods, long and most favourable opportunities for observation can alone enable the 
horseman to decide. 

The tushes are exposed to but little wear and tear. The friction against them most 
be slight, proceeding only from the passage of the food over them, and from the motion 
of the tongue, or from the bit; and their alteration of form, although generally as ve 
have described it, is frequently uncertain. The tush will somettmee be blunt at eight ; 
at other times it will remain pointed at eighteen. The upper tush, although the latest 
in appearing, is soonest worn away. 

Are there any circumstances to guide our Judgment after this ? There are &om 
which will prepare us to guess at the age of the horse, or to approach within a few 
years of it, until he becomes very old ; but there are none which will enable us accu- 
rately to detennine the question, and the indications of ag» must now be taken fron 
the ^ape of the upper surface of the nippers. At eight, they are all oval, the length 
of the oval running across from tooth to tooth ; but as the horse gets older, the teeth 
diminish in size —-and this commencing in their width, and not in their thickness. 
They become a little apart from each other, and their surfaces are rounded. At nine, 
the centre nippers are evidently so ; at ten, the others begin to have the oval shortened. 
At eleven, the second pair of nippers are quite rounded ; and at thirteen, the comei 
ones have tliat appearance. At fourteen, the faces of the central nippere become 
somewhat triangular. At seventeen, they are all so. At nineteen, the angles begin 
to wear off, and the central teeth are acain oval, but in a reversed direction, viz. from 
outward, inward ; and at twenty-one, they all wear this form. This is the opinion of 
some Continental veterinary surgeons, and Mr. Percivall first presented them to as in 
an English dress. 

It would be folly to expect perfect accuracy at this advanced age of the horee, when 
we are bound to confess that the niles which we have laid down for determining this 
matter at an earlier period, although they are recognised by horaemen generally, apd 
referred to in courts of justice, will not guide us in every case. Stabled horses have 
the mark sooner worn out than those that are at grass ; and a crib-biter may deceive 
the best judge by one or two yeare. The age of the horee, likewise, being formerly 
calculated from the 1st of May, it was exceedingly difficult, or almost impossible, to 
determine whether the animal was a late foal of one year, or an eariy one of the next 
At nine or ten, the bars of the mouth become less prominent, and meir regular dimi- 
nution will designate increasing age. At eleven or twelve, the lower nippere change 
their original upright direction, and project forward or horizontally, and become of a 
yellow colour. They are yellow, because the teeth must grow, in order to answer to 
their wear and tear ; but the enamel which covered their surface when they were first 
produced cannot be repaired ; and that which weara this yellow colour in old age, is 
the part which in youth was in the socket, and therefore destitute of enamel. 

The general indications of old age, independent of the teeth, are deepening of the 
hollows over the eyes; grey haire, and particularly over the eyes and about the 
muzzle ; thinness and hanging down of the lips ; sharpness of the withere ; sinking 
of the back ; lengthening of the quartere ; and the disappearance of windgalls, spa- 
vins, and tumoura of every kind. 

Of the natural age of the horee, we should form a very erroneous estimate from the 
early period at which he is now worn out and destroyed. Mr. Blaine speaks of a 
gentleman who had three horees that died at the ages of thirty-five, thirty-seven, and 
thirty-nine. Mr. Cully mentions one that received a ball in his neck, at .he battle of 
Preston, in 1715, and which was extracted at his death, in 1758 ; and Mr. Percivalt 
fpYBB an account of a barge-horee that died in his sixty-second year. 

There cannot be a severer satire on the English nation than this, that, from the 
absurd practice of running our race-horaes at "two and three yeare old, and workiiw 
othere, in various ways, long before their limbs are knit or their strength develops. 
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ind crodlj exactug froDi them eenricee far beyond theiijpowers, their age doea not 
average a sixth part of that of the last-mentioned horae. The scientific author of the 
« Animal Kingaom*' declares, that ^4t may be safely asserted, that more horses are 
consumed in England, in every ten years, than in any other country in the world in 
ten times that penod, except those which perish in war." , 

This affair has, with the English, been too long Considered as one of mere profit 
and loss ; and it has been thought to be cheaper to bring the young horse early into 
work, and prematurely to exhaust his strength, than to maintain him for a long period, 
and at a considerable expense, almost useless. The matter requires much considera- 
tion, and much reformation, too. 

DISEASES OF THE TEETH. 

Of the diseases of the teeth in the horse, we know little. Carious or hollow tsetk 
are occasionally, but not often, seen ; but the edges of the grinders, from the wearing 
off of the enamel, or the irregular growth of the teeth, become rough, and wound the 
inside of the cheek; it is then necessary to adopt a summary, but effectual method of 
cure ; namely, to rasp them smooth. Many bad ulcers have been produced in the 
mouth by the neglect of this. 

The teeth sometimes grow irregularly in length, and this is particularly the oats 
with the ffrinders, from not being in exact opposition to each other when the mooth 
is shut. The grrowth of the teeth still going on, and there being no mechanical 
opposition to it, one of the back teeth, or a portion of one of them, shoots up con- 
sulerably above the others. Sometimes it penetrates the bars above, and causes 
soreness and ulceration ; at other times it interferes partially, or altogether, with the 
grinding motion of the jaws, and the animal pines away without the cause being 
BQspected. Here the saw should be used, and the projecting portion reduced to a 
level with the other teeth. The horse that has once been subjected to this operatioB 
should afterwards be frequently examined, and especially if he loses condition : and, 
indeed, every horse that gets thin or out of condition, without fever, or other apparent 
cause, should have his teeth and mouth carefully examined, and especiklly if, without 
any indication of sore throat, he quids— partly dewing and then dropping— his food, 
or if he holds his head somewhat on one side, while be eats, in order to get the food 
between the outer edges of the teeth. A horse that has once had very irregular teeth 
is materially lessened in value, for, although they may be sawn down as carefully as 
possible, they will project again at no great distance of time. Such a horse is to all 
intents and purposes unsound. In order to be fit for service, he should be in posse»> 
sion of his full natural powers, and these powers cannot be sustained without perfect 
nutrition, and nutrition would be rendered sadly imperfect by any defect m the 
(^ration of mastication. Not only do some diseases of the teeth render the act of 
mastication difficult and troublesome, but, from the food acauirin^ a foetid odour 
during its detention in the month, the horse acquires a distaste tor aliment altogether. 

The continuance of a carious tooth often produces disease of the neighbouring ones, 
and of the jaw itself. It should therefore be removed, as soon as its real state is 
evident Dreadful cases of fungus hsmatodes have arisen from the irritation caused 
by a carious tooth. 

The mode of extracting the teeth requires much reformation. The hammer and the 

Eunch should never be had recourse to. The keyed instrument of the human subject, 
ut on a larger scale, is the only one that should be permitted. 
This is the proper place to speak more at length of the effect of dentition on the 
system genenuljr. Horsemen in genearal think too Jightly of it, and they scarcely 
dream of the animal suffering to any considerable degree, or absolute illness being 
produced ; yet he who has to do with young horses will occasionally discover a con- 
siderable degree of febrile affection, which he can refer to this cause alone. Fever, 
cough, catarrhal affections generally, disease of the eyes, cutaneous affections, diai^ 
rhcea, dysentery, loss of appetite, and general derangement, will frequently be traced 
by the careful observer to irritation from teething. 

It is a rule scarcely admitting of the slightest deviation, that, when young horses 
are labouring under any febrile affection, the mouth should be examined, and if the 
toshes are prominent and pushing against the gums, a crucial incision should bs 
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made across &em. **Iii this way," says Mr. PerdTall, ^I have seen catanlial «d4 

bronchisd inflammations abated, coughs relieved, lymphatic and other slandular 
tumours about the head reduced, cutaneous eruptions got rid of, deranged boweia 
restored to order, appetite returned, and lost condition repaired."* 

•THE TONGUE. 

The tongue is the organ of taste. It is also employed in disposing the food for 
being ground between the teeth, and afterwards collecting it together, and conTeying 
it to the back part of the mouth, in order to be swallowed. It is likewise the main 
instrument in deglutition, and the canal through which the water passes in the aet of 
drinking. The root of it is firmlv fixed at the bottom of the mouth by a TarieW of 
muscles ; the fore part is loose in the mouth. It is covered by a continuation of the 
membrane that lines the mouth, and which, doubling beneath, and confining the 
motions of the tongue, is called its frsenum, or bridle. On the back of the ton^e, 
this membrane is thickened and roughened, and is covered with numerous conical 
papila, or little eminences, on which the fibres of a branch of the fifth pair of nerves 
expand, communicating the sense of taste. The various motions of the tongue are 
accomplished by means of the ninth pair of nerves. The substance of the tongae is 
composed of muscular fibres, with much fatty matter interposed between them, and 
which gires to this organ its peculiar softness. 

DISEASES OF THE TONGUE. 

The tongue is sometimes exposed to injury firom carelessness or violence in the act 
of drenching or administering a ball, it being pressed against and cut bj the edges 
of the grinders. A little diluted tincture of myrrh, or Sum dissolved in water, or 
even nature unassisted, will speedily heal the wound. The horse will sometimes bite 
bis tongue, most frequently in his sleep. If the injury is trifling, it requires little 
care ; but, in some instances, a portion of the tongue has been deeply lacerated or 
bitten off. The assistance of a veterinary practitioner is here required. 

There are some interesting accounts of the results of this lesion. Mr. Dickens of 
Kimbolton found a portion of the tongue of a mare, extending as far as the fnennlum 
beneath, lying in the manger in a strangely lacerated condition, and fast approaching 
to decomposition. He had her cast, and, excising all the unhealthy portions, he 
dressed the wound with chloride of soda and tincture of myrrh. In less than a week 
the laceration was nearly healed, and, soon afterwards, she could eat with very litde 
dtfficultf, and keep herself in good condition. The injury was proved to have been 
inflicted by a brutal horsebreaker, in revenge of some slight affrontf 

A curious case is recorded in tiie Memoirs of the Society of Calvados. A boise 
was difficult to groom. The soldier who had the care of him, in order the better to 
manage him, fixed in his mouth and on his tongue a strong chain of iron, deeply 
serrated, while another man gave to this chain a terrible jerk whenever the horse was 
disnosed to be rebellious. The animal, under such torture, became unmanageable, 
ana the man who held the chain sawing away with all his strength, the tongue was 
completely cut off at the point which separates its base from the free portion of iL 
The wound healed favourablj^, and he was soon able to manage a mash. After that 
some hay was giyen to him m small quantities. He took it and fonuod it into a kind 
of pellet with his lips, and then, pressing it against the bottom of his man^, he 
gradually forced it suflicientiy back into Uie mouth to be enabled to seize it with his 
grinders. 

Another horse came to an untimely end in a singular way. He had scarcely eaten 
an3rthing for three weeks. He seemed to be unable to .swallow. The channel 
beneath the lower jaw had much enlargement about it. There was not any known 
cause for this, nor any account of violence done to the tongue. At length a tumbur 
appeared under the jaw. Mr. Young of Muirhead punctured it, and a consideiable 
quantity of purulent matter escaped. The horse could drink his gruel after this, but 
not take any solid food. A week afterwards he was found dead. Upon separating 
the head from the tiunk, and cutting transversely upon the tongue, nearly opposite to 

^Percivall's ICppopalhoIogy, vol. il, p. 173. t Veterinarian, vol vL, p. 8S. 
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die teeond pTinder,a needle was found lying longitudinally, and which had penetrated 
from the side to the inferior portion of the tongue. It was an inch and a quarter in 
Imtfth, and the neighbouring substance was in a state of gangrene. 

Vesicles will sometimes appear along the under side of the tongue, which will 
increase to a considerable size. The tongue itself will be much enlarored, the animal 
will be unable to swallow, and a great quantity of ropy saliva will drivel from the 
mouth. This disease often exists without the nature of it being suspected. If the 
mouth is opened, one large bladder, or a succession of bladders, of a purple hue, will 
be seen extending along the whole of the under side of the tongue. It they are lanced 
freely and deeply, from end to end, the swelling will very rapidly abate, and any 
little fever that remains may be subdued by cooling medicine. The cause of this 
disease* is not clearly known, 

THE SALIVARY GLANDS. 

In order that the food may be properiy oomminutedpreparatonr to digestion, it is 
necessary that it should be previously moistened. The food of the stabled horse, 
however, is dry, and his meal is ^nerally concluded without any fluid being offered 
to him. Nature has made a provision for this. She has placed in the neighbournood 
of the mouth various glands to secrete, and that plentifully, a limpid fluid, somewhat 
saline to the taste. This fluid is conveyed from tne glands into the mouth, by various 
ducts, in the act of chewing, and, being mixed with the food, renders it more easily 
nound, more easily passed afterwards into the stomach, and better fitted for digee- 
non. 

The principal of these is the parotid gland (see cut p. 135). It is placed in the 
hollow which extends from the root of the ear to the angle of the lower jaw. A por* 
tion of it, q, is renresented as turned up, to show the situation of the blood-vessels 
underneath. In almost every case of cold connected with sore throat, an enlargement 
of the parotid gland is evident to the feeling, and even to the eye. It is composed 
of numerous small glands connected togedier, and a minute tube proceeding from 
each, to carry away the secreted fluid. These tubes unite in one common duct At 
the letter Uy the parotid duet is seen to pass under the angle of the lower jaw, together 
with the submaxillary artery, and a branch of the iugular vein, and they come out 
again at w. At r, the duet is seen separated from nie other vessels, climbing up the 
cheek, and piercing it to discharge its contents into the mouth, opposite to the second 
grinder. The quantity of fluid tnus poured into the mouth from each of the parotid 
glands amounts to a pint and a half in an hour, during the action of mastication ; and, 
sometimes, when the duct has been accidentally opened, it has spirted out to the dis- 
tance of several feet. 

The parotid gland sympathises with every inflammatory affection of the upper part 
of the throat, and therefore it is found swollen, hot, and tender, in almost eve^r catarrh 
or cold. The catarrh is to be treated in the usual way ; while a stimulating applica- 
tion, almost amounting to a blister, well rubbed over the gland, will best subdne the 
inflammation of that body. 

In bad strangles, and, sometimes, in violent cold, this gland will be much enlarged 
and ulcerated, or an obstruction will take place in some part of the duct, and the 
accumulating fluid will burst the vessel, and a fistulous ulcer will be formed that will 
be very difficult to heal. A veterinary surgeon alone will be competent to the treat- 
ment of either case ; and the principle bv which he will be guided, will be to heal 
the abscess in the gland as speedil^ as he can, and, probably, by the application of 
the heated iron : or, if the ulcer is in the duct, either to restore uie passage through 
tiie duct, or to form a new one, or to cut off tiie flow of the saliva by the destruction 
of the gland. 

A second sonrce of the saliva is from the suhmaxillcary glands, or the glands under 
Ae jaw. One of them is represented at «, p. 126. The submaxillary glands occupy 
the spaoe underneath and between the sides of the lower jaw, and consist of numer- 
ous small bodies, each with its proper duct, uniting together, and forming on each 
side a common duct or vessel that pierces through the muscles at the root of the 
tongue, and opens in littie projections, or heads, upon the frmnum^ or bridle of the 
longae, abont an inch and a half from the front teetn. When the horse has oatanh 
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or cold, these glands, like the parotid gland, enlarge. This is ofWn to be obeeiveil 
after strangles, and several distinct kernels are to be felt under the jaw. It has 
already been stated that they may be distinguished from the swellings that accom- 
pany or indicate glanders, by their being larger, generally not so distinct, more in the 
centre of the channel, or space between the jaws, and never adhering to the jaw> 
bones. The farriers call them viv£s, and oflen adopt cruel and absura methods to 
disperse them, — as burning them with a lighted candle, or hot iron, or even catting 
them out. They will, in Sie majority of instances, gradually disperse in proportion 
as^he disease which produced them subsides; or they will jriola to slightly stimth 
lating embrocations ; or, if. they are obstinate in their continuance, they are of no fur- 
ther consequence, than as indicating that the horse has laboured under severe cold or 
strangles. 

During catarrh or inflammation of the moutli, the little projections marking the 
opening of these ducts on either side of the bridle of the tongue are apt to enlarge, 
and the mouth under the tongue is a little red, and hot and tender. T^e fainers (»I1 
these swellings barbs or paps ; and as soon as they discover them, mistaking the 
eflfect of disease for the cause of it, they set to work to cut them close off. The 
bleeding that follows this operation somewhat abates the local inflammation, and 
afibrds temporary relief; but the wounds will not speedily heal. The saliva continoeB 
to flow from the orifice of the duct, and, running into the irregularities of the wound, 
causes it to spead and deepen. Even when it heals, the mouth of the duct being in- 
quently closed, and the saliva continuing to be secreted by the submaxillary gbnd, 
it accumulates in the duct until that vessel bursts, and abscesses are formed which 
eat deeply under the root of the tongue, and lonff torment the poor animal. When, 
after a great deal of trouble, they are closed, uey axe apt to break out again fa 
months and years afterwards. 

All that is necessary with regard to these paps or barbs is to abate the inflamma- 
tion or cold that caused them to appear, and they will very soon and perfectly sub- 
side. He who talks of cutting them out is not fit to be trusted with a horse. 

A third source of saliva is from glands under the tongue — the niblingual gland$, 
which open by many little orifices under the tongue, resembling litde folds of the 
skin of the mouth, hanging from the lower surface of this organ, or found on the bot- 
tom of the mouth. These likew^ise sometimes enlarge during catarrh or inflamma- 
tion of the mouth, and are called gigtt and bladders^ and Jlap$ in the mouth, Thej 
have the appearance of small pimples, and the farrier is too apt to cut them away, or 
bum them off. The better way is to let them alone— for in a few (^ys they will gen- 
erally disappear. Should any ulceration remain, a little tincture of myrrh, or a solu- 
tion of alum, will readily heal them. 

Beside tliese three principal sources of saliva, there are small glsnds to be found 
on every part of the mouth, cheeks, and lips, which pour out a considerable quantity 
of fluid, to assist in moistening and preparing the food. 

STRANGLES. 

This is a disease principally incident to young horses — ^usually appearing between 
the fourth and fifth year, and oftener in the spring than in any oUier part of the year. ' 
It is preceded by cough, and can at first be scarcely distingushed from common cough, 
except that there is more discharge from the nostril, of a yellowish colour, mixed 
with pus, and generally without sm^. There is likewise a considerable discharge 
of ropy fluid from the mouth, and greater swelling tlian usual under the throat. This 
swelling increases with uncertain rapidity, accompanied by some fever, and disincli- 
nation to eat, partly arising from the fever, but more from the pain wliich the aninud 
feels in the act of mastication. There is considerable thirst, but after a gulp or two 
the horse ceases to drink, yet is evidently desirous of continuing his (kaught. In 
the attempt to swallow, and sometimes when not drinking, a convulsive cough comet 
on, which almost threatens to suffocate the animal — and thence, probably, &e 
uf the disease.* 

* Old Genraae Markham gives the following description of this disease, and of the 
•f its Dime " It is/' says he, '* a great and hard swelling between a horse's nether c 
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The tomour is under iJie Jaw, and about the centre of the channel. It soon fills the 
whole of the space, and is evidently one uniform body, and may thus be distinguished 
from glanders, or the enlarged glands of catarrh. In a few da^s it becomes more 
prominent and soft, and evidently contains a fluid. This rapidly increases; the 
tumour bursts, and a great quantity of pus is discharged. As soon as the tumour has 
broken, the couflh subsides, and the horse speedily mends, although some degree ot 
weakness may hang about him for a considerable time. Few horses, possibly none, 
escape its attack ; but, the disease having passed over, the animal is tree from it foi 
the remainder of his life. Catarrh may precede, dt may predispose to, the attack, 
and, undoubtedly, the state of the atmosphere has much to do with it, for both its 
prevalence and its severity are connected with certain seasons of the year and changes 
of the weather. There is no preventive for the disease, nor is there anything con» 
tagious about it. Many stranee stories are told with regard to this ; but the ezplaila* 
tion of the matter is, that when several horses in the same farm, or in the same 
neighbourhood, have had strangles at the same time, they have been exposed to the 
same powerful but unknown exciting cause. 

Messrs. Percivall and Gastley have come the nearest to a satisfactory view of the 
nature of strangles. Mr. Castley* says, that ^* the period of strangles is often a much 
more trying and critical time for young horses than most people seem to be aware of; 
that when colts get well over this complaint, they generally begin to thrive and 
improve in a remarkable manner, or there is sometimes as great a change for the 
worse : in fact, it seems to effect some decided constitutional change in the animal.*' 

Mr. Percivall adds, '^ the explanation of the case appears to me to be, that the 
animal is suffering more or less from what I would call «/ran^/e-/ever,^a fever the 
disposition and tendency of which is to produce local tumour and abscess, and, most 
commonly in that situation, underneath the jaws, in which it has obtained the name 
of strangles.** 

Professor Dick, of Edinburgh, ^dds that which is conclusive on the subject, that 
^ although the disease commonly terminates by an abscess under the jaw, yet it may, 
and occasionally does, give rise to collections of matter on other parts of the surface.*' 

To ibia conclusion then we are warranted in coming, that strangles is a specifie 
affection to which horses ard naturally subject at some period of their lives, and the 
natural cure of which seems to be a suppurative process. From some cause, of the 
nature of which we are ignorant, this suppurative process usually takes place in the 
space between the branches of the maxillary bone, and occurring there it appears in 
the mildest form, and little danger attends. When the disease is ushered in oy con- 
siderable febrile disturbance, and the suppuration takes place elsewhere, the horse too 
frequently sinks under the attack. 

The treatment of strangles is very simple. As the essence of the disease consists 
in the formation and suppuration of the specific tumour, the principal, or almost the 
sole attention of the practitioner, should be directed to the hastening of these pro- 
cesses : therefore, as soon as the tumour of strangles is decidedly apparent, the part 
should be actively blistered. Old practitioners used to recommend poultices, which, 
from the thickness of the horse's skin, must have very little effect, even if they could 
be confined on the part ; and from the difficulty and almost impossibility of this, and 
their getting cold and hard, they necessarily weakened the energies of nature, and 
delayed the ripening of the tumour. Fomentations are little more effectual. A blister 
will not only secure the completion of the process, but hasten it by many days, and 
save the patient much pain and exhaustion. It will produce another good effect— it 
will, previously to the opening of the tumour, abate the internal inflammation and 
soreness of the throat, and thus lessen the cough and wheezing. 

As soon as the swelling is soft on its summit, and evidently contains matter, it 
should be freely and deeply lanced. It is a bad, although frequent practice, to suffer 
the tumour to burst naturally, for a ragged ulcer is formed, very slow to heal, and 

npon the rootei of his tongue, and about his throat, which swelling, if it be not prevented, will 
stop the horse's windpipe, and so ttrangU or e^ak^ him* from which effect, and none otbuf . 
the name of this disease tooke its derivation." 
• Vet, iii., 406, and vi., 607. 
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difficult of treatment If the incision is deep and large enoagfa, no second coUeelion 
of matter will be formed : and that which is already were may be suffered to run out 
slowly, all pressure with the fingers being avoided. The part should be kept clean* 
and a Uttle friar^s balsam daily injected into the wound. 

The remainder of the treatment will depend on the symptoms. If there is much 
fever, and evident affection of the chest, and which should carefully be distinguished 
from the oppression and choking occasioned by the pressure of the tumour, it will be 
proper to bleed. In the majority of cases, however, bleeding will not only be unne- 
cessary, but injurious. It will delay the suppuration of the tumour, and increase the 
subsequent debility. A few cooling medicines, as nitre, emetic tartar, and perhaps 
digitalis, may be given, as the case requires. The appetite, or rather the ability to 
cat, will return whh the opening of the abscess. Bran-mashes, or fresh-cut jprass at 
tares, should be liberally supplied, which will not only afford sufficient nourishment 
to recruit tlie strength of the animal, but keep the bowels gently open. If the weak- 
ness is not great, no farther medicine will be wanted, except a dose of mild physic in 
order to prevent the swellings or eruptions which sometimes succeed to strangles. In 
•ases of debility, a small quantity of tonic medicine, as chamomile, gentian^ oi 
ginger, may be administered.* 

THE PHARYNX. 

Proceeding to the back of the mouth, we find the pharynx (carrying or conveying 
the food towards the stomach). It commences at the root of the tongue (see 7, 8 ana 
9, p. 72) ; is separated from the mouth by the soft palate (7), which hangs down from 
the palatine bone at 8, and extends to the epiglottis or covering to Uie windpipe. 
When the food has been sufficiently ground by the teeth, and mixed with the saliva, 
it is gathered together by the tongue, and by the action of the cheeks and tongue^ and 
back part of the mouth, forced against the soft palate, which, giving way, and being 
raised upwards towards the entrance into the nostrils, prevents the food from prooemf 
ing that way. It passes to the pharynx, and the soft palate again falling down, pre- 
vents its return to the mouth, and also prevents, except in extreme cases, the act of 
vomiting in the horse. Whatever is returned from the stomach of the horse, passes 
through the nose, as the cut will make evident. 

The sides of the pharynx are lined with muscles which now begin powerfully to 
contract, and by that contraction the bolus is forced on until it reaches the gullet (10), 
which is the termination of the pharynx. Before, however, the food proceeds so far, 
it has to pass over the entrance into the windpipe (3), and should any portion of it 
enter that tube, much inconvenience and danger mi^ht result; therefore, this opening 
is not only lined by muscles which close it at the pleasure of the animal, but is like- 
wise covered by a heart-like elastic cartilage, the epiglottis (2), with its back towards 
the pharynx, and its hollow towards the aperture. The epiglottis fields to the pres- 
sure of the bolus passing over it, and l3ring fiat over the opening into the windpipe, 
and prevents the possibility of anything entering into it No sooner, however, has 

*Mr. Percivall gives the following description of some untoward cases: — "The sub- 
maxillary tumour is often knotted ana divided on its firs^ appearance, as if the glands received 
the primary attack. As it spreads, it becomes diffused in tne cellular tissue mcluded in the 
space between the sides and branches of the lower jaw, involving all the subcutaneous pans 
contained in that interval indiscriminately in .one uniform mass of tumefoction. While this 

feneral tur^scence is goins on, various parts in the immediate vicinity often take on the same 
ind of action. In particular, the ralivary glands, the parotid, sublingual, the throat, the 
pharynx and larynx, the nose, the lining membrane, the nostrils, the sinuses, the mouth, the 
tongue, the cheeks, the lips — in fine, m some violent cases, the whole head appears to be 
involved in one general mass of tumefaction, while every vent is running over with discharge. 
The pntient experiencing this violent form of disease is in a truly pitiable plight. While 
purulent matter is issuing in profusion from his swollen nostrils, and slaver foams out from 
between his tumefied lips, it is distressing to hear the noise that he makes in painful and 
laboured efforts to breathe. There is imminent danger of suffocation in such a case as this ; 
and even although some relief, so far as the breathing is concerned, may be obtained from the 
operation of hronckoUmy, yet, from the pain and irritation he is suffering, added to the impcw 
sibility of getting aliment into his stomach, he must speedily sink to rise no more. — 
Vtierinanan, vol vi. p. 611. 
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tlw food passed over it, than it rises aj^ji by its own elasticity, and leaves the apper 
|tait of tiie windpipe once more open tor the purpose of breathing. Tlie voice of ani 
mals is produced by the passage of air through this aperture, communicating certain 
nbrations to certain folds of Sie membrane covering the part, and these vibrations 
being afterwards modified in their passage tliroug^ the cavities of ihe nose. In ordei 
to understand the diseases of these parts, the anatomy of the neck generallj must be 
•ODsidered. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ANATOMY AND DISEASES OP THE NECK AND 
NEIGHBOURING PARTS. 

Thi neck of the horse, and of every animal belonging to the class mammalia^ except 
one species, is composed of seven bones called wriStrm^ moveable or turning upon 
each other (see cut, p. 68\ They are connected together by strong ligaments, and 
form so many distinct joints, in order to give sufficiently extensive motion to this 
important part of the body. The bone nearest to the skull is called the atku (see cut, 
p. 68, and g^ p. 72), because, in the human being, it supports the head. In the horse 
the head is suspended from it. It is a mere ring-shaped bone, with broad projections 
sideways ; but without the sharp and urregular processes which are found on all the 
others. 'The path-wax, or ligament, by which the head is principally supported 
(/f p> 73), ana which is strongly connected with all the other bones, passes over this 
without touching it, by which means the head is much more easily and extensively 
moved. The junction of the atlas with the head is the seat of a very serious and 
troablesome ulcer, termed 

POLL-EVIL. 

From ihe horse robbing and sometimes striking his poll against the lower edge of 
the manger, or hanging back in the stall and bruising the part with the halter— or 
from the frequent and painful stretching of the ligraments and muscles by unnecessary 
tight reining, and, occasionally, from a violent blow on the poll, carelessly or wan- 
tonly inflicted, inflammation ensues, and a swelling appears, hot, tender, and painfuL 
It used to be a disease of frequent occurrence, but it is now, from better treatment of 
the animal, of comparatively rare occurrence. 

It has just been stated, that the ligament of the neck passes over the atlas, or first 
bone, without being attached to it, and the seat of inflammation is between die liga- 
ment and the bone beneath ; and being thus deeply situated, it is serious in its nature 
and difficult of treatment. 

The first thin^ to be attempted is to abate the inflammation by bleeding, physic, 
and ihe application of cold lotions to the part. In a very early period of the case a 
blister might have considerable effect. Strong purgatives should also be employed. 
By these means the tumour will sometimes be dispersed. This system, however, 
most not be pursued too far. If the swelling increases, and the heat and tenderness 
hkewise increase, matter will form in the tumour; and then our object shoijdd be to 
hasten its formation by warm fomentations, poultices, or stimulating embrocations. 
As soon as the matter is formed, which may be known by the softness of the tumour, 
and before it has time to spread around and eat into the neighbouring parts, it should 
be evacuated. Now comes the whole art of treating poll-evil ; the opening into ihe 
tumour mu$t be so contrived thai all the matter ehall run out^ and continue afterwards to 
run out as quickly as it is formed, and not collect at the bottom of the ulcer, irritating^ 
and corroding it. This can be effected by a seton alone. The needle should enter 
at the top of the tumour, penetrate through its bottom, and be brought out at the side 
of tiie neck, a little below the abscess. Without anything more than this, except 
U 
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frequent fomentation with warm water, in order to keep the part clean, and to obvhte 
inflammation, poll-evil in its early stage will frequently be cured. 

If the ulcer has deepened and spread, and threatens to eat into the ligaments of the 
joints of the neck, it may be necessary to stimulate its surface, and perhaps painfuUj 
so, in order to bring it to a healthy state, and dispose it to fill up. in extreme cases, 
some highly stimulating application may be employed, but nothing resemblinff the 
scalding mixture of the farriers of the olden time. This is abominable ! horrible ! ! 
All n<eadurcs, however, will be ineflectual, unless the pus or matter is, by the use of 
setcus, perfectly evacuated. The application of these setons will require the skill 
and anatomical knowledge of the veterinary surgeon. In desperate cases, the wound 
may not be fairly expos^ to the action of Uie caustic without the division of the liga- 
ment of the neck. This may be effected with perfect safety ; for although the liga- 
ment is carried on to the occipital bone, and some strength is gained by this prolon- 
gation of it, the main stress is on the second bone ; and the head will continue to be 
supported. The divided Ugament, also, will soon unite again, and its former useful- 
ness will be restored when the wound is healed. 

The second bone of the neck is the dentata, having a process like a tooth, by which 
it forms a joint with the first bone. In the formation of that joint, a portion d the 
spinal marrow, which runs through a canal in the centre of all these bones, is exposed 
or covered only by ligament; and by the division of the marrow at this spot an animal 
is instantly and humanely destroyed. The operation is called pithing, from the name 
(thepith) given by butchers to the spinal marrow. 

The other neck, or rack bones, as they are denominated by the farrier, (6. p. 68,] 
are of a strangely irregular shape, yet bearing considerable resemblance to each other. 
They consist of a central bone, perforated for the passage of the spinal marrow with 
a ridge on the top for the attachment of the Iffarament of the neck, and four irregular 
plates or processes from the sides, for the attachment of muscles ; at the base of one 
of which, on either side, are holes for the passage of the large arteries and veins. At 
the upper end of each, is a round head or ball, and at the lower end, a cavity or cup, 
and the head of the one being received into the cup of the other, they are united 
together, forming so many joints. They are likewise united by ligaments from these 
processes, as well as the proper ligaments of the joints, and so securely, that no dis- 
location can take place between any of them, except the first and second, the conse- 
quence of which would be the immediate death of the animal. 

The last, or seventh bone, has the elevation on the back or top of it continued into 
a long and sharp prolongation (a minous proce$s), and is the beginning of that ridge 
of bones denommated /£ withers (see cut, pp. 68 and 167) ; and as it is the base of 
the column of neck bones, and there must be a great pressure on it from the weight 
of the head and neck, it is curiously contrived to rest upon and unite with the two 
first ribs. 

THE MUSCLES AND PROPER FORM OF THE NECK. 

The bones of the neck serve as the frame^work to which numerous muscles con 
cemed in the motions of the head and neck are attached. The weight of the head 
and neck is supported by the ligament without muscular aid, and without fatigue to 
the animal ; but in order to raise the head higher, or to lower it, or to turn it in every 
direction, a complicated system of muscles is necessary. Those whose oflSce it is \o 
raise the head are most numerous and powerful, and are placed on the npper and side 
part of the neck. The cut in p. 125 contains a few of them. 

c marks a tendon common to two of the most important of them, the splentM, or 
splint-like muscle, and the eomplextis major, or larger complicated muscle. The 
nlenius constitutes the principal bulk of the neck above, arising from the lig^ament of 
ttie neck all the way down it, and going to the processes of all the bones of the neck, 
hut the first, and tendons running from the upper part of it, to the first bone of the 
neck, and to a process of the temporal bone oi the head. Its action is sufficiently 
evident, namely, very powerfully to elevate the head and neck. The principal beauty 
of the neck depends on this muscle. It was admirably developed in the horse cii 
whose neck the annexed cut gives an accurate delineation. 

If the curve were quite regular from the poll to the withers, we should call it a 
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peffect fieck. It is rather a long neck, and we do not like it the less for that In the 

carriage-horse, a neck that is not half 
concealed by the collar is indispensable, 
so far as appearance goes ; and it is only 
the horse with a neck of tolerable, length 
that will bear to be reined up, so as to 
^ give this part the arched and beautiful 
' appearance which fashion demands. It 
is no detriment to the riding-horse, and 
there are few horses of extraordinary 
speed that have not the neck rather long. 
The race-horse at the top of his speed 
not only extends it as far as he can, that 
the air-passages may be as straight as 
he can make them, and that he may 
therefore be able to breathe more freely, 
but the weight of the head and neck, and 
the eflect increasing with their distance 
from the trunk, add materially to the 
rapidity of the animaPs motion. It has 
been said, that a horse with a long neck 
will bear heavy on the hand ; neither the 
length of the neck nor even the bulk of the head has any influence in causing this. 
They are both counterbalanced by the power of the ligament of the neck, 'fiie iet' 
ting on of the head is most of all connected with heavy bearing on the hand, and a 
ihort-necked horse will bear heavily, because, from the thickness of the lower part 
of the neck, consequent on its shortness, the head cannot be rightly placed, nor, gene- 
rally, the shoulder. 

Connected with the apknitu muscle, and partly produced bjr it, are the thickness 
and muscularity of the neck, as it spring from the shoulders, in this cut; the height 
at which it comes out from them terming nearly a line with the widiers ; and the 
manner in which it tapers as it approaches the head. The neck of a well-formed 
horse, however fine at the top, should be muscular at the bottom, or the horse will 
generally be weak and worthless. Necks devoid of this muscularity are called loose 
necks by horsemen, and are always considered a very serious objection to the animal. 
If the neck is thin and lean at the upper part, and is othenvise well shaped, the horse 
will usually carry himself well, and the head will be properly curved for beauty of 
appearance and ease of riding. When an instance to the contrary occurs, it is to be 
traced to very improper management, or to the space between the jaws being unna- 
turally small. 

The tplentus muscle, although a main agent in raising the head and neck, may be 
too large, or covered with too much cellular substance or fat, thus giving an appear- 
ance of heaviness, or even clumsiness to the neck. This peculiarity of form consti- 
totes the distinction between the perfect horse and the mare, and also the gelding, 
onless castrated at a very late period. 

This tendon, c, belongs also to another muscle, which makes up the principal bulk 
of the lower part of the neck, and is called the eomplextu rnajor^ or larger complicated 
muscle. It arises partly as low as the transverse processes of the four or five first 
bones of the back, and from the five lower bones of the neck; and the fibres from 
these various sources uniting together, form a very large and powerful muscle, the 
largest and strongest in the neck. As it approaches the head, it lessens in hulk, and 
terminates partly with the splenius, in tfiis tendon, but is principally inserted into the 
hack part of the occipital bone, by the side of the ligament of the neck. In the cut, 
p. 135, almost its whole course can be distinctly traced. Its office is to raise the neck 
and elevate the head ; and being inserted into such a part of the occiput, it will more 
particularly protrude the nose, while it raises the head. Its action, however, may be 
too powerful ; it may be habitually so, and then it may produce deformity. The back 
of tlie head being pulled back, and the muzzle protruded, the horse cannot by possi- 
bility carry his heaa well. He will become what is technically called a star-gazer: 
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—heavy in hand, boring upon the bit, and unsafe. To remedy this, recouxse is had, 
and in the majority of cases without avail, to the martingale, against which the horse 
is continually fighting, and which is often a complete annoyance to the rider. Such 
a horse is almost useless for harness. 

Inseparable from this is another sad defect, so far as the beauty of the horse id 
concerned; — he becomes ewe-^necked i i, e. he has a neck like a ewe — not arched 
above and straight below, until near to the head, but hollowed above and projecting 
below ; and the neck rising low out of the chest, even lower, sometimes, than the 
points of the shoulders, lliere can scarcely be anything more unsightly in a horse. 
Jlis head can never be got fairly down ; and the bearing rein of harness must be to 
him a source of constant torture. In regarding, however, the length and the form of 
the neck, reference must be had to the purpose for which the horse is intended. In a 
hackney, few thinffs can be more abominable than a neck so disproportioned^-solong, 
^at the hand of tfie rider ffets tired in manaffine the head of the horse. In a laee* 
horse, this lengthening of we neck is a decid^ advantage. 

Among the muscles employed in raising the head, are the eomplexui minora 
(smaller complicated"), and the rtdi (straight), and the oblique muscles of the upper 
part of the neck, and belonging principally to the two first bones of the neck, and 
portions of which may be seen under the tendon of the aplenitu c, and between it and 
the ligament a. 

Among the muscles employed in lowering the head, some of which are given in 
the same cut, is the atemo-maxiliaris^ J, belonging to the breast-bone, and the upper 
jaw. It can likewise be traced, although not quite distinctly, in the cut, p. 159. It 
ues immediately under the skin. It arises from the cartilage projecting from, or con- 
stituting the front of the breastrbone (H, p. 68), and proceeds up the neck, of no 
neat bulk or strength. At about three-fourths of its length upward, it changes to a 
flat tendon, which is seen (c?, p. 125) to insinuate itself between the parotid and sub- 
maxillaiy glands, in order to be inserted into the angle of the lower jaw. It is used 
in bending the head towards the chest. 

Another muscle, the termination of which is seen, is the levator humeri^ raiser of the 
shoulder, h. This is a much larger muscle than the last, because it has more duty to 
perform. It rises from the back of the head and four first bones of the neck and the 
ligament of the neck, and is carried down to the shoulder, mixing itself partly with 
some of t^e muscles of the shoulder, and finally continued down to, and terminating 
on, the humerus (J, p. 68). Its ofiice is double. If the horse is in .action, and the 
head and neck are fixed points, the contraction of this muscle will draw forward the 
shoulder and arm ; if the horse is standing, and the shoulder and arm are fixed points, 
this muscle will depress the head and neck. 

The muscles of the neck are all in pairs. One of them is found on each side of the 
neck, and the office which has been attributed to them can only be accomplished when 
both act together ; but supposing that one alone of the elevatinig muscles should act, 
the head would be raised, nut it would at the same time be turned towards that side. 
If one only of the depressor muscles were to act, the head would be bent downwards, 
but it would likewise be turned towards that side. Then it will be easily rieen, that 
by this simple method of having the muscles in pairs, provision is made for eveiy 
kind of motion, upwards, downwards, or on either side, fox which the animal can 
possibly have occasion. Little more, of a practical nature, could be said of the 
muscles of the neck, although they are proper and interesting studies for the anato- 
mist 

This is the proper place to speak of (he mane; that lonff hair which covers the crest 
of the neck, and adds so much to the beautv of the animu. This, however, is not its 
only praise. In a wild state, the horse has many battles to fight, and his neck, 
deprived of the mane, would be a vulnerable part The hair of the mane, the tail, 
and the legs, is not shed in the same manner as that on the body. It does not fail so 
regularlv, nor so often ; for if all were shed at once, the parts would be left for a long 
time defenceless. 

The mane is generally dressed so as to lie on the right side ^ some persons divide 
it equally on botih sides. For ponies, it used to be cut ofi* near the roots, only a few 
stomps being left tc stand p^indicularly. This was termed the hog-mane. Tl)« 
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groom sometimes bestows a great deal of pains in getting the mane of his bone into 
good and fashionable order. It is wetted, and plaited, and loaded with lead ; ana 
oreiy hair that is a little too long ia palled out. The mane and tail of the heavy 
draught-horse are seldom thin ; but on the well-bred horse, the thin, well-^arranged 
mane is very ornamental.* 

THE blood-vessels OF THE NECK. 

Running down the under part of the neck, are the principal blood-vessels, going to 
aad returmng from the head, with the windpipe and gullet. Our cut could not ?ive 
a view of the arima that carry the blood from the lieart to the head, because Uiey 
are too deeply seated. The external arteries are the carotid^ of which there are two. 
They ascend the neck on either side, close to the windpipe, until they have reached 
iie middle of the neck, where they somewhat diverge,* and lie more deeply. They 
are covered by the sterno-maxillaris muscle, which nas been just described, and are 
separated from the jugulars by a small portion of muscular substance. Having 
reached the larynx, they divide into two branches, the external and the internal ; the 
first goes to every part of the face, and the second to the brain. 

The vertebral arteries run through canals in the bones of the neck, supplying the 
nei^bouring parts as they climb, and at length enter the skull at the large hole in the 
occipital bone, and ramify on and supply the brain. 

Few cases can happen, in which it would be either necessary or justifiable to bleed 
from an artery. Even in mad-staggers, the bleeding is more practicable, safer, and 
more effectual, from the jugular vem, than from the temporal or any other artery. If 
an artery is opened in the direction in which it runs, there is sometimes rerj sreat 
difficult in stopping the bleeding; it has even been necessary to tie the vessel, in 
Older to accomplish uiis purpose. If the artery is cut across, its coats are so elastfe, 
that the two ends are often raynediately drawn apart under the flesh at each side, and 
are thereby closed ; and after the first gush of blood, no more can be obtained. 

THE VEINS OF THE NECK. 

The external veins which return the blood from the head to the heart are the jugu* 
lais^ The horse has but one on either side. The human being and the ox have two. 
The jugular takes its rise from the base of the skull ; it then descends, receiving 
other branches in its way towards the angle of the jaw and behind the parotid gland ; 
and emer^ng from that, as seen at /, p. 135, and being united to a larsfe branch from 
the face, it takes its course down the neck. Veterinary sifrgeons and horsemen have 
agreed tp adopt Ae jugular, a little way below the union of these two branches, as 
the usual place for bleeding ; and a very convenient one it is, for it is easily got at, 
and the vessel is large. The manner of bleeding, and the states of constitution and 
disease in which it is proper, will be bereaftetr spoken of; an occasional consequence 
of bleeding being at present taken under consideration. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE VEIN. 

It is umal and proper, after bleeding, to bring the edges of the wound carefully 
together, and to hold them in contact by inserting a pin through the skin, with a little 
tow twisted round it. Iii ninety-nine cases out of a tiundred the wound quickly heals, 
and gives no trouble ; but in a few instances, from using a blunt instrument, or a dirty 
or ms^ one; or striking too hsurd and bruising the vein; or, in the act of pimiine 
pp, pulling the skin too far from the neck and suffering some blood to insinuate itself 
into the cellular texture ; or neglecting to tie the horse up for a little while, and thus 
enabling him to rub the bleeding place against the manger and tear out the pin ; or 
from the animal being worked immediately afterward ; or the reins of the briale rub- 
bing against it; or several blows having been clumsily ^ven, and a large and ragged 
wound nmde; or from some disposition to inflammation about the horse (for the 
bleeder is not always in fietult) the wound does not heal, or if it closes for a little 
while, it re-opens. A slight bleeding appears— some tumefaction commences — thp 
edges of the orifice separate, and become swollen and red — a discharge of sanioua, 

* Stewart** Stable (Economy, p. 110. 
14- V 
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bloody flaid prooeeds from the wound, followed, pertiaps, in a few days by jraralot 
matter. The neck swells, and is hot and tender both abore and below the laeinoB. 
Tbe Ups of the wound become eTerted-— the swelling increases, particularly aboiv 
the wound, where the vein is most hard and cordy— the horse becrins to loatbe^hiB 
food, and little abscesses form round the orifice. The cordiness of the rein rapidly 
increases. Not only the vein itself has become obstructed and its coats thickened, 
but the cellular tissue inflamed and hardened, and is an additional source of initatioB 
and torture. 

The thickening of the vein extends to the bifurcation above : it ocoapies both 
branches, and extends downward to the chest— «Ten to the Teiy heart itsdf, and the 
oatient dies. 

The ^«o grand questions here are, the cause and the cure. The first woald seem 
to fpdmit of an easy reply. A lon^ list of cinsumstanoes has been juat given whieh 
would seem to refer the matter entirely to the operator; yet, on the other hand, expe- 
rience tells us that he has little to do with these morbid effects of bleeding. Mr. 
Percivall states, that Mr. Cherry tried seyeral times to produce inflammation by the 
use of rusty lancets, and escharotics of Various kinds^ and ligatures, and fDeqaeat 
separatbn and friction of the granulating edges, but in vain. Ftofessor Spooner tned 
to produce the disease, but could not. 

On the other hand, it is well known that while inflammation rarely or never foUowi 
the operation of bleeding by some practitioners, others are continually getting iato 
scrapes about it. The visiter of this work had three house-pupils, two of whom he 
used to trust to bleed his patients, and no untoward circumstance ever oocuiredf hit 
as surely as he sent the third, he had an inflamed vein to take care of. 

There is something yet undivulged in the process of healing the -vein, or m the 
circumstances by which that healing is prevented. The most powerful causes pr&> 
bably are, that the lips of the wound have not been brou^t into immediate apposi- 
tion, or that a portion of the hair— 41 siuffle hair is snflicienU-has insinuated itselC 
The horse has not, perhaps, had his head tied up to the rack after bleeding, which 
should always be done for at least an hour, during which time the extravasated blood 
will become firmly coagulated, and die flow of blood to the heart will establish its 
uninterrupted course. It ia also probable that atmospheric ag^ency may be oonoenM^ 
in the affair, or a diseased condition of the horse, and particularly a ausoeptihility 
of taking on inflammatory action, although the exciting cause may be exowdnglj 
sllfht. 

Of the meaqjs of cure it is difficult to speak confidently. The woand should he 
carefully examined— the divided edges brought into exact apposition, and any haii 
interposed between them removed— >the {mu vritiidrawn or not, according to aiemr 
stances— the part carefully and long fomented, and a dose of physic admimstered. 
If two or three days have passed and the disefaargto still remains, ttie application ef 
the budding^iron — ^not too large or too hot^may. produce enfforffemettt or the nei^- 
bouring parts, and union of the lips of the wound. This should be daily, or every 
second day, repeated, according to circumstances. A blister applied over die orifiee, 
or as far as the mischief extends, will often be servieeable. Heie, likewise, the 
parts will be brought into contact with each other, and pressed together, and union 
may be effected. ''Sometimes," says Mr. Cartwright, ''when the vein is in u 
ulcerative state, I have laid it open, and applied eausttc dressing, and it has healed 
up. I have lately had a case in which five or six abscesses had fonned abo^ the 
original wound, and the two superior ones burst through the parotid gland, the ntent 
of the ulceration being evident in the quantity of suiva that flowed thronrii eatl: 
orifice."* a n J ^ 

The owner of the horse will find it his interest to apply to a veterinary pnctitioiiei 
as soon as a case of inflamed vein occurs. 

Should the vein be destrojred, the horse vrill not be irreparably injured, and per- 
haps, at no ^eat distance of time, scarcely injured at all ; tor nature is inflenions in 
making provision to carry on the circulation of the blood. All the vessels convey 
ing the blood from the heart to the different parts of the frame, or bringing it bark 

* Abstract of the Veterinary Medical Assodation, vol. iv. p 165 
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' tgdn to the heart, commanicate with each other by so many channels, and iu such 
nhons ways, that it is impossible by the closure or loss of any one of them long 
materially to impede the flow of the yltal current If the Ju^lar is destroyed, the 
blood will circulate throu^ other vessels almost as freely as before ; but the horse 
eoald not be considered as sound, for be might not be equal to the Whole of the work 
meqniied of him. 

THE PALATE--(ftBsutfBD). 

At the back of the palate (see p. 73), and attached to the crescent-shiiped border of 
the palatine bone, is a dense membranous curtain. Its superior and back surface is 
a continuation of the lining membrane of the nose, and its anterior or inferior one, 
that of the palate. It is called the velum palati^ or veil cf the palate. It extends as 
far back as the larynx, and lies upon the dorsum of the epiglottis, and is a perfect 
veil or curtain interposed between the cavities of the nose and mouUi, cutting off all 
comnranication between them. Tied by its attachment to the palatine bone, it will 
open bnt a little way, and that only in one direction. It will permit a pellet of food 
to ]»s8 into the (Bsophagus ; but it will close when any pressure is made upon it from 
b^nd. Two singular facts necessarily follow from this : the horse breathes throng 
the nostrils alone, and these are capacious and easily expansible to a degree seen in 
DO other animal, and fully commensurate to the wants of the animal. 

It is also evident that, in the act of vomiting, the contents of the stomach must be 
returned through the nostril, and not through the mouth. On this account it is that 
tbe horse can with great difficulty be excited to vomit. There is a structure at the 
entrance of the stomach which, except under very peculiar circumstances, prevents -*t« 
Tetora to the throat, and consequentljr to the mouth. 

The muscles of this singular curtain are very intellidbly and correctly described by 
Mr. Percivall, in his «* Anatomy of the Horse,'* to which the reader is referred. The 
nme remaric is applicable to a very singular and important bone, and its muscnlar 
apparatus, the os hyoides. 

THE LARYNX 

Is placed on die top of the windpipe (see 1, p. 73), and is the inner ^ard of the 
lan^ if any injurious substance should penetrate so far ; it is die mam protection 
against the passage of food into the respiratory tubes, and it is at the same time the 
instnnnent of voice. In this last character it loses much of its importance in the 
quadruped, because in the dumb animal it is a beautiful piece of mechanism. 

Thk ESpiolottis (see 3, p. 73) is a heart-shaped cartilage, placed at the extremity 
of the opening into the windpipe, with its back opposed to the pharynx, so that when 
a pellet of fo«i passes from the pharynx in its way to the oesopnagns, it presses down 
die epiglottis, and by this means, as already described, closes the aperture of the 
larynx, and prevents any portion of the food from entering it The food having 
psssed over the epiglottis, from its own elasticity and that of the membrane at its 
mse, and more paraeolariy the power of the hyo-epiglotideus muscle, rises again and 
fssumes its former situation. 

Thb Tbtroid Gartilaoi (see 1, p. 73) occupies almost the whole of the external 
part of the larynx, both anteriorly and laterally. It envelopes and protects all the 
test; a point of considerable importance, considering the injury to which the larynx 
is exposed, by our system of curbing and tight reining. It also forms a point of 
attachment for the insertion of the greater part of the delicate muscles by which the 
ofter eaitila^ are moved. 

Tlie beantiful mechanism of the larynx is governed or worked by a somewhat oom- 
plieated system of muscles, for a description of which the reader is referred to the &th 
vol. of The Veterinarian, p. 447. It is plentifully supplied with nerves from the res- 
piratory system, and there are also frequent anastomoses with the motor nerves of the 
spinal cord. The sole process of respiration is partly under the control of the will, 
and the mnseles of the larynx concerned in one stage of it are likewise so, but they 
also act independently of the will, for during sleep and unconsciousness the machine 
continnee to work. 

The origin of the artery which supplies these parts with blood is sometimes derived 
from the mair. trunk of the carotid, but oftener it is a branch of the diyroideal arteiy. 
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The lining membrane is a continuation of that of the pharynx abore and the 
trachea below. It is covered with innnmerable follicalar glands, from whose montfat 
there oozes a mucous fluid that moistens and lubricates its surface. It is possessed 
of yery great sensibility, and its function requires it. It is, as has been alreadv 
stated, the inner iguard of the lungs, and the larynx must undergo a multitude or 
changes of form in order to adapt itself to certain changes in the act of respiration, 
and in order to produce the voice. The voice of the horse is, however, extremely 
limited, compared with that of the human being; the same sensibility, therefore, is 
not required, and exposed as our quadruped slaves are to absurd and barbarous usage, 
too great sensibility of any part, and particularly of this, would be a curse to the 



THE TRACHEA OR WINDPIPE. 

The course of the inspired air from the larynx to the lungs is now to be traced, and 
it will be found to be conveyed through a singularly constructed tube (6, p. 72), 
passing along the anterior portion of the neck, and reaching from the lower edge of 
the cncoid cartilage (U, p. 72) to the lunss. In the commencement of its coune 
it is somewhat superficially placed, but as it descends towards the thorax it becomes 
gradually deeper and more concealed. In order to discharge its functions as an air* 
tube, it is essential that it should always be pervious, or, at least, that any obstmo* 
tion to the process of respiration should be but momentary. Attached to a part 
endowed with such extensive motion as the neck, it is also necessary that it shoald 
be flexible. It is composed of cartilage, an exceedingly elastic substance, and at the 
same time possessing a certain degree of flexibility. 

The windpipe is composed of cartilage, but not of one.enUre piece, for that would 
necessarily be either too thick and firm to be flexible, or if ft were sufficiently flexible 
to accommodate itself to the action of the neck, it would be too weak to resist eveo 
common pressure or injury, and the passage through it would oflen be inconveniently 
or dangerously obstructed. Besides, it is necessary that this tube should occasionally 
admit of elongation to a considerable degree. When the neck is extended in the act 
of jgrazing or otherwise, the trachea must be lengthened. 

The structure of the c^artilage of the windpipe is admirably adapted to effect eyen 
purpose. It is divided into rings, fifty or fif^-two in number, each poesessing suffi« 
cient thickness and strength to resist ordinary pressure, and each constituting a joint 
with the one above and below, and thus admitting of all the flexibility that could be 
reauired. These rings are connected together by an interposed fibro-ligamentooi 
suDstance, extensible, elastic, and yet so strong that it is scarcely possible to Tupture 
it; and the fibres of that ligament not running vertically from one to another, and 
therefore admitting of little more motion than the rotation of the head, but composed 
of two layers running obliquely, and in contrary directions^ so as to ^apt themselves 
to every variety of motion. 

These rings are thickest in front, and project circularly, opposing an arch-^tke form. 
There, too, Uie ligament is widest, in order to admit of the greatest motion in the 
direction in which it is most needed, when the head is elevat^ or depressed. Late- 
rally these rings are thinner, because they are, to a mat degree, protected by the 
surrounding parts; and, posteriorly, they overlap each other, and the overlappinjf 
portions are connected tether by a strong ligamentous substance. This, while it 
does not impede the motion of the tube, gives firmness and stability to it 

Within the trachea is another very curious structure. At the points at whiehi 
posteriorly, the rings begin to bend inwardly, a muscle is found stretching aeroas tht 
windpipe, dividing the canal into two unequal portions — ^the anterior one eoDStiUiting 
the proper air-passage, and the posterior one occupied by cellular texture. It is te 
give additional strength to parts. It is the tie which prevents the arch from spurring 
out. In the natural state of the windpipe this muscle is, probably, quiescent; bill 
when any considerable pressure is mside on the crown of the arch at the upper part 
by tight reining, or at the lower by an ill-made collar, or any where by Drutal or 
accidental violence, this muscle contracts, every serious expansion or depression of 
the arch is prevented, and the part is preserved from serious injury. 

It may also be readily imagined that, when in violent exertion, every part of the 
rMpiiatoiy canal is on the atretcht this band may preaerva the windpipe from iijuf) 
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crhefliatibii. Thare ue many beantifal points in the phjBiology ot &e horse Tvhieh 
deserve much ^eater attention than has hitherto been paid to them. 

The windpipe should project from the neck. It should almost seem as if it were 
detached from the neck, for two important reasons : first, that it may easily enter 
Detween the channels of the jaw, so that the horse may be reined up without suffering 
inconTenience ; and next, that being more loosely attached to the neck, it may more 
readily adapt itself to the changes required than if it were enveloped by fat, or muscle 
to a certain degree unyielding: therefore, in every well-formed neck — and it will be 
seen in the cut (p. 159) — it is indispensable that the windpipe should be prominent 
and loose on the neck. This is not reauired in the heavy cart-horse, and we do not 
often find it, because he is not so mucli exposed to those circumstances which will 
hnr^ respiration, and require an enlargement in the size of the principal air-tube. 

When the trachea arrives at the thorax, it suddenlv alters its lorm, in order to adapt 
itself to the narrow triangular aperture through which it has to pass. It preserves the 
lame cartUasinons structure ; for if it has not the pressure of the external muscles, or 
of accidental violence, to resist, it is exposed to Uie pressure of the lungs when tlicj 
are inflating, and it shares in the pressure of the diaphragm, and of the intercostal 
muscles, in the act of expiration. Having entered the chest, it passes a little to the 
liffht, leaving the oesophaffus, or ^llet, on the left; it separates from the dorsal ver* 
ti£ne; it passes through the dnphoature of the mediastinum to the base of the bean, 
and it divides beneath the posterior aorta. Its divisions are c^led the bronchial tubes^ 
and have much to do with the well-beinff of the horse. 

Its rings remain as perfhct as before, but a new portion of cartilage begins to pre- 
sent itself: it may be traced as high as the tenth ring from the bottom ; it spreads 
over the union between the posterior terminations of the rings ; it holds them in closer 
and firmer connexion with each other; it discharges the duty of the transverse muscle, 
which begins here to disappear, and the support of the cervical and dorsal vertebne ; 
it prevents the separation ot the rings when tne trachea is distended ; it spreads down 
upon, and defends the commencement of the bronchial tubes. Some other small plates 
or cartilage reach a considerable way down the divisbns of the bronchi, and the last 
nng has a central triangular projection, which covers and defends the bifurcation of 
tiie trachea. 

TRACHEOTOMY. 

llie respiratoiT canal is occasionally obstructed, to an annoying and dangerous 
degree. Polypi have been described as occupying the nostrils ; long tumours have 
formed in them. Tumours of other kinds have pressed into the pharynx. The tumour 
of strangles has, for a while, occupied the passage. The larynx has been distorted ; 
the membrane of the windpipe, on the larynx, has been thickened, and ulcers have 
formed in one or both, and have been so painful that the act of breathing was labo> 
rioQs and torturing. In all these cases it has been anxiously inquired whether there 
might not be established an artificial opening for the passage of the air, when the 
natural one could no longer be used ; and it has been asoertaii^ that it is both a sim« 
pie and safe operation, to excise a portion of the trachea^ on or below the point of 
obstruction. 

The operation must be performed while the horse is standing, and secured by a 
side-line, for he would, probably, be suffocated amidst the struggles with which he 
would resist the act of throwing. The twitch is then firmly fixed on the muzzle ; the 
operator stands on a stool or pail, by which means he can more perfectly command 
the part, and an assistant holds a scalpel, a bistoury, scissors, curved needles armed, 
and a moist sponge. 

The operator should once more examine the whole course of the windpipe, and the 
different sounds which he will be able to detect by the application of the ear, and like- 
wise the different degrees of temperature and of tenderness which the finger will detect, 
will guide to the seat of the evil. 

Tlie hair is to be closely cut off* from the part, the skin tightened across the trachea 
with the thumb and fingers of the left hand, and then a longitudinal incision cautiously 
made through the skin, three inches in length. This is usually effected when there 
is no express indication to the contrary on the fifth and sixth rings'; a slip from which, 
and the connecting ligament above and below, about half the widSi of each ring, should 
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be exeiaed with the intenreniiig liffament. The nmaiiiing poitionwilLthai be i 

enough to retain the perfect archea farm of the tnchecu 

If the <»ifice is only to be kept open while some foieien body is extracted, or tnmou 
xemoTed, or ulcer healed, or inflammation subduedt nothing more is necessary than to 
Keen the lips of the wound a little apart, by passing some thread through each, snd 
riiAtly everting them, and ^ing the threads to the mane. 

If, howeyer, there is any jiermanent obstruction, a tube will be necessary. It should 
be two or three inches long, cuired at the top, and the external orifice tnming down- 
wards with a little ring on each side, by which, throus^ the meana of tubes, it may 
be retained in its situation. 

The purpose of the operation being answered, the flaps of integvment must be 
brought oyer the wound, the edges, if necessary, duninisned, and the parts kept in 
apposition by a few stitches. The cartilage will be perfectly reproduced, only the 
nn^ will be a little thicker and wider. 

The following account will illustrate the use and the danger of the tracheotomy 
tube. A mare at Alfort had great distortion of the n|^ of the trachea. She bieathed 
with difficulty. She became a roarer almost to suflooation, and was quite ussleas. 
Tracheotomy was effected on the distorted rings, and a short canula introduced. She 
was so mucn relieved that ahe trotted and groped immediately afterwards witfaont 
the slightest distress. Six months later she again began to roar. Il seemed fliat ihs 
rings were now distorted below the former place. 

ft. Barthelemy introduced another canula, seven inches long, and wbioh rescbed 
below the new distortion. She was once more relieved. She qpeedily improred b 
condition, and regularly drew a cabriolet at the rate of seven or eicht miles in Am 
hour; and this she continued to do for three years, when the carnila Decame socideD^ 
ally displaced in the night, and she was found dead in the morning. 

THE BRONCHIAL TUBES. 

The Windpipe has been traced throu^ its course down the neck iiHo the diest. It 
is there continued through the mediastinum to the base of the heart, and then divided 
into two tubes corresponding with the two divisions of the lungs — the Bronchial 
Tusks. These trunks enter deeply into the snbstsnce of the lungs. They presendy 
subdivide, and the subdivision is continued in every direction, until branches from the 
fnehea penetrate every asrignable portion and part of the lungs. Thej are still sir* 
passages, csnying on this fluid to its destination, for the accomplishment of a Tital 
purpose. 

They also continue exposed to pressure ; but it is pressure of a new kind, a preesnre 
alternately applied and removed. The Inngs in which they are embedded alternately 
oontract and expand ; and theee tubes most contract and expand likewise. Embedded 
in the lungs, the cartilaginous ring of the bronchi remains, but it is divided into five 
or six segments connected with each other. The lungs being compressed, the 9^- 
menis overlap each other, and fold up and occupy little space ; but the principle of 
elasticity is still at work; and as Ae nressnre is removed, they start again, and 
resume their previous form and calibre. It is a beautiful contrivance, and exquisitely 
adapted to the situation in which these tubes are placed, and the functions they hate 
»o discharge. 

Bat we mnst nanse a little and consider the structure and functions of the chest 
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THE CHEST. 

CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHEST. 



ff The first rib. 

h The cartilagM of the eleven hindermoet, or/obe nbe, oonaeoted together, and anhii^ wiOi 

that of the aeveoth or laat tnu rib. 
e The brea«t-bone. 
d The top, or point, of the withers, which are formed by the lengthened spinous, or npright 

processes of the ten or eleven first bones of the back. The bones of tna back am 

eighteen in number. 
• The liba, usaalljr eighteen on aaeh aide ; the asven first'uiitad to the breast-bone by ear* 

tUage ; the cartilages of the reinaining eleven united to each other, as at 6b 
/ That portion of the spine where the loins commence, and composed of five bones. 
g The bones forming the hip, or haunch, and into the hole at tne bottom of which the head 

of the thigh-bone is received. 
k The portion of the mine belonnng to the haunch, and consisting of five pieces. 
i The bonea of the tau, usually mien in number. 

Thk chest, in the horizontal position in which it is placed in the cut, ia of a some* 
what oTal figure, with its extremities truncated. The spine is its roof; the sternum, 
or breast, jta floor ; the ribs, its sides ; the trachea, cesophagua, and great blood* 
vessels passing through its anterior extremity and the diaphragm, being its posterior* 
It is contract^ in front, broad and deep towards the centru boundary, and again 
contracted posteriorly. It encloses the heart and the lungs, the origin ot the arterial, 
and the termination of the yenous trunks and the collect^ vessels of the absorbents. 
The windpipe penetrates into it, and the cesophagus traverses its whole extent. 

A cayity whose contents are thus important should be securely defended. Tha 
roof is not composed of one unyielding prolongation of bone, which might possibly 
have been strong enough, yet would have subiected it to a thousand rude and danger- 
ous shocks ; but there is a curiously^ontrived series of bones, knit together by stronff 
ligaments and dense cartila^nous substance, forming so many joints, each poesessea 
but of little individual motion, but the whole united and constituting a column of 
such exquisitely-contriyed flexibility and strength, that all concussion is avoided, and 
no external violence or weight can injure that which it protects. It is supported 
chiefly by the anterior extremities, and beautiful are the oontrivances adopted to 
prevent injurious connexion. There is no inflexible bony union between the shouldeis 
and *be chest; but while the spine is formed to neutralise much of the concussion 
that miffht be received — while the elastic connexions between the vertebra of tha 
back, futemately afibrding a yielding resistance to the shock, and regaining llieir 
natural situation when the external force is removed, go far, by this playful motion, 
U> render harmless the rudest motion — there is a proyision made by the attachment 
of the shoulder-blade to the chest calculated to prevent the possibility of any mas ' 
concnsaion reaching the thorax.* 

* *' Had,** says Mr. Percivall, " the entire rib been one solid piece of bone, a violent hkfw 
might have broken it to piecea. On the other hand, had the ribs been composed from end la 
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A» the shoulder is a* muBcle of immense strength, and tendinous elastic eomp 
the urraius major^ spreading over the internal surface of the shoulder-blade and a 
portion of the chest. A spring of easier play could not have been attached to the 
carriage of any invalid. It is a carriage hun^ by springs between the scapole, and 
a delightful one it is for easy travelling ; while there is combined with it, and the 
union is not a little difficult, strength enough to resist the jolting of the roughest road 
and the most rapid pace. 

Laterally there is sufficient defettce against all common injury by the expansion of 
the shoulder over the chest from between the first and second to the sevenm rib ; and 
behind and below that there is the bony structure of the ribs, of no little strength; 
and their arched form, although a flattened arch; and the yielding motion at the base 
of each rib, resulting from its jointed connexion with the spine &oYe and its caxtila- 
ginoos anion with the sternum below. 

A stlU more important consideration with regard to the parietes of the thorax is the 
manner in which they can adapt themselves to the changing bulk of the contents of 
the cavity. The capacity of the chest is little affected by the external contraction 
and dilatation of the heart, for when its ventricles are collapsed its auricles an 
distended, and when its auricles are compressed its ventricles expand ; but with 
regard to the lungs it is a very different affair. In their state of collapse and expan- 
sion they vary in comparative bulk, one-sixth part or more, and, in either state, it is 
necessary for the proper discharge of the function of respiration that the parietes of 
the chest should be in contact with them. 

The ribs are eighteen in number on either side. Nine of them are perfect, and 
commonly called the irtUj or, more properly, sternal ribs, extending from the spine to 
the sternum. The remaining nine are posterior and shorter, and are only indirectly 
connected with the sternum. 

The ribs are united to the correspondinff vertebrs, or bones of the spine, so as to 
farm perfect joints-*- or, rather, each rib farms two joints. The head of the rib is 
received between the vertebm and bones of the spine, before and behind, so that it 
shall always present two articulating surfaces ; one opposed to the vertebra imme- 
diately before, and the other to that immediately behind, and both fonnlng one joint, 
with a perfect capsular lieament, and admitting of a rotary motion. 'Ae head of 
the rib seems to be received into the cartilaginous ligamentous substance between the 
vertebre. Notiiing could be more admirably devised for motion, so fbr as it is 
reouired, and for strength of union, that can scarcely be broken. 

j^efore the ribs reach the sternum, they terminate in a cartilaginous prolongation, 
or the lower part of the rib may be said to be cartilaginous. There is between the 
bony part ana this cartilage, a joint with a true capsular ligament, and admitting of a 
certain degree of motion ; and where it unites with the sternum, there is a fourth 
joint, witii a perfect and complete capsular ligament. 

The cartilages of the postenor ribs are unit^ to the bony portion by a kind of joint. 
They are not, however, prolong so fieir as the sternum ; but the extremity of one lies 
upon the body of that which is immediately before it, bound down upon it by a oeUular 
substance approaching to tiie nature of ligament, yet each having some separate 
motion, and all of them connected indirectly with the sternum, by means of the last 
sternal rib. It is an admirable contrivance to preserve the requisite motion which 
must attend every act of breathing, every extension and contraction of the chest, with 
a degree of strength which scarcely any accident can break through. 
' l^e 8ierfn$in, or breast-bone, is more complicated than it at first appears to be. It 
constitutes tiie floor of the chest, and is a long flat spongr bone, fixed betwAn the 
ribs on either side, articulating with these eartila^, ana serving as a point of sup- 
port to them. It is composed of from seven to mne pieces, united together by ca^ 
tilage ; and whatever changes may take place in other parts of the frame, this cartilag* 
is not converted to bone, even in extreme old age, although there may, possibly, b^ 
soxne spots of ossific matter found in it. 

end of cartilage only, the form of the arch could not have been sustained, but, sooner or later, 
H must have bent inward, and so have encroached upon the cavky ol the chest as to faavf 
Gompreeeed the organs of respiration and circulation to that degree that could not but have 
ended in sufibcation and deaih of the animal. ^ It was only the judicious and well-arranged 
combination of bone and gristle in the construction of the chest that could answer the < ' 
all- wise Providence bad in view.**— Faeennarian, voL zv. p. 184. 
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Tlie point of the Ivmst-bone may bo ooenionally injured by blotrs, or by che preB- 
' ' ' ' ' • * off f 



4010 of the eollsr. It has l>een, by brutal violence, completely broken off from the 
ttemnm ; but oftener, and that from some cruel usage, a kind of tumour has been 
formed on the point of it, which has occasionally ulcerated, and {rroved yery difficnlt 
to heal. 

The front of the chest is a yery important consideration in the structure of the horse. 
It Bhould be prominent and broad, and full, and the sides of it well occupied. When 
the breast is narrow, the chest has generally the same appearance : the animal is flat- 
lided, the proper canity of the chest is diminished, ana the stamina of the horse are 
malerially diminished, although, perhaps, his speed for short distances may not be 
affected. When the chest is narrow, and the fore legs are too close together, in 
addition to the want of bottom, they will interfere with each othef, and there' will be 
woonds on the feUoeks, and bruises below the knee. 

A chest too broad is not desirable, but a fleshy and a prominent onc^ , yet eyen this, 
peihaps, may require some explanation. When the fore legs appear to recede, and to 
shelter themselyes under the body, there is a faulty position of the fore limbs, a bend, 
or standing oyer, an unnatural lengtfainess about the fore parts of the breast, sadly 
disadvantageous in progression. 

There is also a posterior appendix to the sternum, whjch is also cartilaginous. It 
is called the eruiform cuttlage, although it bears little resemblance to a sword. It is 
flat and flexible, yet strong, and serves as the commencement of the floor, or support 
of the abdomen. It also gives insertion to some of the abdominal muscles, and more 
conveniently than it could have been obtained from the body of the sternum. 

T^ Intercntal Miae/et.— The borders of the ribs are anteriorly concave, thin and 
tharp— >)>o8teriorly rounded, and presenting underneath a longitudfinal depression, or 
channel, in which run both blood-yessels and nerves, llie space befween them is 
occnpied by musonlai substance, firmly attached to tl\^ borders of the ribs. These 
muscles are singularly distributed ; their fibres cross each other in the form of an X. 
There is a manifest advantage in this. If the fibres «an straight across from rib to 
rib, they might act powerfully, but their action would be exceedingly limited. A 
diort muscle can contract but a little way, and only a slight change of K>rm or dimen- 
lion can be produced. By running diagonally from rib to rib, these muscles are 
double the length they eould otherwise have been. It is a general rule, with regard 
tomusctthur action, that the power of the muscle depends on its bulk, and the extent 
of its action on its length. 

The ribs, while they protect the important viscera of the thorax from injury, are 
powerful agents in extending and contracting the chest in the alternate ins])iration 
and expiration of air. In what proportion they discharge the labour of respiration, 
is a disputed question, and into the consideration of wliich we cannot enter, until 
something is known of the grand respiratory muscle — the diaphragm. Thus far, 
however, may be said, that they are not inactive in natural respiration, although they 
certainly act only a secondary part ; but in hurried respiration, and when the demand 
for arterialised blood is increased by violent exertion, they are valuable and poweiful 
auxiliaries. 

This leads to a veiy important consideration, the most advantageous form of the 
<^est for the proper discharge of the natural or extraordinary functions of the thoracic 
riscera. The contents of the chest are the lungs and the heart : — the firet, to render 
the blood nutrient and stimulating, and to give or restore to it that vitality which will 
enable it to support every part of the frame in the discharge of its function, and 
devoid of which, the complicated and beautifiil machine is inert and dead ; and Ae 
second, to convey this purified arterialised blood to every part of the frame. 

In order to produce, and to convey to the various parts, a sufficient quantity of 
blood, these organs must be large. If it amounts not to hypertrophy, the larger tho 
heart and the larger the lungs, the more rapid the process of nutrition, and the more 
perfect the discharge of every animal function. 

Then it might be imagined that, as a cirele is a figure which cohtains more than 
any other of equal grirth and admeasurement, a circular form of the chest would be 
most advantageous. Not exactly so ; for the contents of the chest are alternately 
expanding and contracting. The circular chest eould not expand, but every change 
of foni. would be a diminution of capacity. 

. That form of chest wliich approaches nearest to a diele, while it admits of suffioieni 
15 w 
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txptnslon and contncdoD, it the best — oertainly for some aninMls, uid for til mder 
peculiar cucumstanceeY and with lefennoe to the diackaige of oettain fnncticae. 
Tliis wafi the gnmd principle on which Mr. Bakewell pioceededt and on whieh afl 
our improyementa in the breeding of cattle w«re founded. 

ThiB principle holds good with regard to some breeds of horses. We Talne tfaa 
heavT draught-horae not only on aooount of his aiinple muaeolar power, but the 
weight which, by means of that power, he is able to throw into the Mlar. A lirin 
horse may be preferable for lifht draught; but we must oppose wvight to w«^t» 
when our loaos aie heavy. In the dcay-horse, we priie thift civeular chest, not obIj 
that he may be proportionably heavier before— to him no disrdvantaffe^-but that, 1^ 
means of the increased capacity of his chest, he may obtain the bulk and size whidt 
best fit him for our service. But he would not do for speed — he would not do for 
ordinary (}uick exertion; and if he were pushed far beyond his paee» he wovild bseoaie 
broken-winded, or have inflamed lungs. 

Some of our saddle-horses and cobs have barrels round enough, and we value then 
on account of it, for they are always .in condition, and they rarely tire. But when 
we look at them more carefully, there is just that departnie from the cirenlar fonn d 
which mention has been made— that happy medium between the circle and the eUime^ 
which retains tiie capacity of the one and the expansibility of die other. Sw» a 
horse is invaluable for eonmion purposes, but he is seldom a horse of speed. If ks 
i# permitted to go his own pace, and that not & slow one, he will woric on for ever; 
but if he is too much hurried, he is soon distressed. 

Tie Broad Deep CW.-«-Then for the usual purposes of the road, and more partii^ 
ularly for rapid progression, search is made for mat form of the chest which shall 
unite, and to as greafc a degree as possible, considerable capacity in a quiescent stats, 
and the power of increasing that eapacity when the animal requires it. Then mast 
be the broad chest ioi the production of muscles and sinews, and the deep dieBt, tt 

E've the capacity or power of 'furnishing arterial blood equal to the most rapid eK- 
lustion 01 vitality* 

This form of the chest is consistent with lightness, or at least with all the light* 
ness that can be rationally required. The br(wd<4shested horse, or he that, with mod* 
erate depth at the girth, swells and barrels out immediately behind the elbow, may 
have as light a forehead and as elevated a wither as the horse with the narroweat 
chest; but the animal with the barrel appvoaching too near to rotundity is invariablj 
heavy about the shoulders and low in the withers. It is to the mixture of the Ara^ 
bian blood that we principally owe ^is peculiar and advantageous formation of the 
chest of the horse. The Arab is light; some would say too much so before: but 
immediately behind the arms the Iwrel almost invariably swells out, and leavaa 
plenty of room, and where it is most wanted foB the play of the lungs, and at die 
same time where the weight doea not press so exclusively on the fore4egs, and espoaa 
the feet to concussion and injury. 

Many horses with narrow diests, and a great deal of dayliffht under them, ban 
plenty of spirit and willingness for work. Tliey show tfaeinseives well off, and ex* 
dibit the address and gratify the vanity of their riders on the parade or in the park, 
but they have not the appettte nor the endtranee that will carry them through three 
successive days' hard work. 

Five out of six of the animals that peririi from inflamed lungs are narrow-chested, 
and it might be safely affirmed that the far greater part of diose who are lost in the 
field afVer a hard dav's sun, have been horses whose traiidng has been neglected, ff 
who have no room for the lungs to expand. The most important of all points in flis 
conformation of the horse is here elucidated. An elevated wither, or oblique shoulder, 
or powerful quartzes, are great advantages ; but that which is most of ul connected 
with the eeneral health of the animal, and with combined flestness or bottom, is a 
deep, and broad, and swelling chest, with sufficient lengthening of the stemnm, a 
breast-bone, beneath. 

If a chest that cannot expand with the increasing expansioB and labour of the lunga 
is so serious a detriment to the home, everything that interferes with the action of the 
intercostal muscles is carefuUy to be avoided. Ti^ht girthing ranks among these, 
and foremost among them. The closeness with which me roUer is buckled on b the 
stable must be a serious inconvenience to the horse; and the partially depriving theie 
noscles of their power of aetion, fiov to many hours in every day, must indispoee 
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ten fiir kbow when qoiolDer and fuller ratpiration tt TeqaM At all 0?ent8^tt tight 
giitb, thoiu;b an aliaoat a e oe ina iy nuiBanoe, is a Tery eoaaiderable one, when all the 
eieition oT which he la capable is neqniied from the hofse. Who has not peiceived 
the address with which, by bellying out the chest, the old horse renders every attempt 
to girth him tight comparatively useless ; and when a hoise is blown, what imme- 
diate relief has ungirtoing him afforded, by permitting the intereostals to act widi 
greater power? 

A point of consequence regarding the capacity of the chest, is the lenffth or short- 
DSBs (d the earease; or the extent of the ribs from the elbow baekward. Some horses 
an what is called ribUdhome; there is but little space (see cuts pp. 66 and 167) 
between the laat rib and the hijp-bone. In others the distance is considerably greater, 
and is plainly erident by the fallinff in of the flank. The question then is, what 
•enrioe is required from the horse f If he has to carry a heary weisht, and has 
much work to do, he should be ribbed homo the last rib and the hipbone should 
not be &r from each other. There is more capacity of chest and of belly— there is 
less distance between the points of support — and greater strenffth and endurance. 
A hackney (and we would almost say a hupter) can scarcely be too well ribbed 



If speed, however, is required, there must be room for the full action of the -hinder 
limbs; and this can only exist where there is sufficient spaoe between the last rib 
tnd the hip<bone. The owner of the horse must make up his mind as to what he 
wants from him, and be satisfied if he obtains that; for, let him be assured that he 
eannot haTC everytiiin^, for this would require those differences of conformation that 
eannot possibly exist in the same animal. 

The thorax, or chest, is formed by the spine/, above (p. 107) the riba e, on either 
•ids; and the atamumt or brsast-bone, e, beneath. 

THE SPINE AND BACK. 

Hie spine, or back, consists of a chain of bones from the poll to the extremit]^ of 
the tail. It is made up of twenty-three bones from the neck to the haunch ; eigh- 
teen, called donai verUbrt^ oompoaing the back; and five lumbar vertdfrm, occupy- 
ing the loins. On this part of the animal the weight or burden is laid, and there 
are two things to be pnncipailjr considered, eaainess of carriage and strength. If 
the back were composed of unyielding materiala— if it resembled a bar of wood or 
iron, much jarring or jolting, in the rapid motion of the animal, could not possibly 
be endured. In order to avoid this, as weU as to assist in turning, the back is diyided 
into numerous bones; and betareen each pair of bones there is inteiposed a cartila- 
ginous substance, most higUy elastic, that will yield and give way to everr jar, not 
so mnoh as to. occasion insecurity between the bones, or to permit considerable motion 
between any one pair, but forming altogether an aggre^te mass of such perfect elas* 
tieity, tiiat tiie rider sits almost undisturbed, however high may be the action, or how- 
ever rapid the pace. 

Strength is as important as ease ; therefore these bones are united together with pe- 
culiar firmness* The round head of one is exactiy fitted to the cup or caTity of that 
immediately before it; and between them is placed the elastic ligamentous substance, 
which has been just described, so strong, that in endeavouring to separate the bones 
of the back, they will break before this substance will give way. In addition to this 
^re are ligaments running along tiie broad under^orfaoe of these bones— ligaments 
between each of the Ironaeerae processes, or side projections of the bones — ligaments 
between the ipinou$ processes or upright projections, and also a continuation of the 
stronff lijrament of the neck runnmg along the whole course of the back and loins, 
lengthening and oontncting, as in the neck, with the motions of the animal, and 
forming a powerful bond of union between the bones. 

By £ese means the hunter will cany a heaTy man without fatisue or strain throush 
a long chase ; and thos^ shocks and jan are ayoided which would be annoying to the 
rider, and iijurioua mul speedily fatal to the home. 

Hicse provisionSt however, although adequate to common or even serere exertion, 
wiU not protect tiie animal from the oonaeouenoes of brutal usage; and, therefore, if 
the horse is mu'^h overweighted, or violentty exereised, or too suddenly pulled upon 
Us haunehee* these ligsments are slnined. Inflammation follows. The ligamenia 
bseome changed to bone, and the jdnta of the back lose their springinesa and ease of 
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motion ; or rather, in pwat of fact, they ceaae to exist On atseonnt of the too hatil 
service reouired from them, and especially before they bad sained their full strength, 
there are lew old horses who have not some of the bones of the back or loins aiKhf 
loted — united together by bony matter and not by ligament When this exists to any 
considerable extent, the horse is not pleasant to ride— he turns with difficulty in bis 
stall— he is unwilling to lie down, and when down to rise again, and he has a 
singular straddling action. Such horses are said to be broken^baeked or Mnked in (Ac 
ekine. 

Fracture of the bones of the back rarely occurs, on account of their being so strongly 
united by ligaments, and defended by muscular substance. If a fracture of these 
bones does l^ppen, it is during the violent struggles after the horse has been cast for 
an operation* 

The length of the back is an important consideration. A long-backed hone wiU 
be easy in his paces, because the increased distance between &e fore and hind legs, 
which are the supports of the spine, will afford greater room for the play of the joints 
of the back. A long spring has much more play than a short one, and will better 
obviate concussion. A long-backed horse is likewise formed for speed, for there is 
room to bring his hinder less more under him in the act of galloppinff, and thus- more 
Pj^werfully propel or driye forward the body : but, on tiie othcnr hand, a long-backed 
norse will oe comparatively weak in the back, and easily oyerweighted. A Ions 
spring may be easily bent or broken. The weight of the rider, likewise, plaeeo 
farther from the extremities, wiU act with mechanical disadvantage npon them, and 
be more likely to strain them. A short-backed horse may be a sood hackney, and 
able to carry the heaviest weight, and possess great endurance ; bat his paces will 
not be so easy, por his speed so sreat, and he may- be apt to overreach. 

The comparative advantage of a long or short carcase depends entirely on tiie use 
for which the horse is intended. For general purposes the horse with a short carcase 
b very properly |>Teferred. He will possess health and strength; for horses of this 
make are proverbially hardy. He will have sufficient easiness of aotibn not to fatigue 
the rider, and speed for every ordinary purpose. Length of hack will always be 
desirable when there is more than usual substance genmlly, and particularly when 
the loins are wide, and the muscles of the loins large and swelliog. The two reqni- 
sites, strength and speed, will then probably be united. 

The back should be depressed a little immediately behind the withers ; and 1km 
continue in an almost straight line to the loins. This is the form meet consistent 
with beauty and strength. Some horses haye a very considerable hollow behind the 
withera. They are said to be Boddle-baeked, It seems as if a depression were pm^ 
posely made for the saddle. Such horses are evidently easy goers, for this curve 
inwara must necessarily increase the play of the joints of the back : but in the same 
proportion they are wc^ and liable to sprain. To the general appearance of the 
norse, this defect is not in any gte%i degree injurious ; for the hoUow of the hack is 
uniformly accompanied by a beautifully arched crest 

A few horses haye the curve outward. They are said to be roaeMackeA, from the 
supposed resemblance to the arched back of a roach. This is a very serious defect; 
— alto^ther incompatible with beauty, and materially diminishing the usefulness of 
the ammal. It is almost imp^ossible to prevent the saddle frmn being thrown on the 
shouldero, or the back from being galled ; — the elasticity of the spine is destroyed; 
.^the rump is badly set on ; — ^the hinder legs are too much under the animal ^-^e is 
continually overreaching, and his head is carried awkwardly low. 

THE LOINS. 

The loins are attentively examined by every good horseman. They can scarcely 
be too broad and muscular. The strength of Xm back, and especially, the stienslh 
of the hinder extremities, will depend materially on this. Tlie bread& of the loins 
is regulaied by the length of the transverse or sme processes of that part The bodies 
of the bones of the loins are likewise larger than thoee of the back ; and a more dove- 
tailed kind of union subsists between Siese bones than between those of the back. 
Every provision is made for strength here. The union of the back and }<anB should 
be carefully observed, for there is sometimes a depression between them. A kind of 
line is drawn across, which shows imperfection in the construction of the spine, and 
ii fsgaided as an indication of weakness. 
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THE WITHERS. 

Hie spinoas or upright processes of the dorsal rertebrs, or bones of the back, above 
tAe upper part of the shoulder, are as remarkable for their length as are the transTers* 
or siae processes of the bones of tlie loins. Thev are flattened and terminated bj 
nnigh blunted extremities. Tlie elevated ridge which they form is called the withers. 
h will be seen in the cuts (pp. 68 and 167), that the spine of the first bone of the 
back has but little elevation, and is sharp and upright. The second is longer and 
inclined backvv'ard; the third and fourth increases in length, and the fifth is the 
longest ;— -they then gradually shorten until the twelfth or thirteenth, which beeomee 
level with the bones of the loins. 

High withers have been always, in the mind of the judge of the horse, associated 
with good action, and generally with speed. The reason in plain enough : — - they 
afford larger surface for the attachment of the muscles of the back ; and in proportioii 
to the elevation of the withers, these muscles act with greater advantage. The rising 
of the fore parts of the horse, even in the trot, and more especially in the eallopt 
depends not merely on the action of the muscles of the legs and shoulders, but on 
thobc of the loins, inserted into the spinous processes of these bones of the back, and 
acting with greater power in proportion as these processes, constituting the withers, 
are lengthened. The arm of the lever to which tne power is applied will be longer; 
and in proportion to the length of this arm will be the ease and the height to which 
a weight is raised. Therefore g^ood and high action will depend much on elevated 
withers. 

It is not difficult to understand how speed will likewise be promoted by the same 
conformation. The power of the horse is in his hinder quarteie. In them lies the 
main spring of the frame, and the fore-quarters are chiefly elevated and thrown foib 
ward to receive the weight forced on them by the action of the hinder quaitera. In 
proportion, however, as the fore-quarters are elevated, will they be thrown ferther 
forward, or, in other words, will the stride of the horse be lengthened. Yet many 
racers have the forehand low. The unrivalled Eclipse was a remarkable instance of 
this ; but the ample and finely proportioned quarters, and the muscularity of the thigh 
and fore-orm, rendered the aid to be derived from the withers perfectly unnecessair. 
The heavy draught-horse does not require elevated withers. His utility depends 
on the power of depressing his fore-ouarters, and throwing their weight fully into 
the collar; but for common work in tne hackney, in the farmer's horse, and m the 
hunter, well-formed withers will be an essential advantage, as contributing to good 
and safe action, and likewise to speed. 

MUSCLES OF THE BACK. 

Hie most important musclee which bdoni; to this part of the firame are principally 
those which extend from the continuation of the ligament of the neck, along the whole 
of the back and loins ; and likewise from the last cervical bone ;— the mpBr/kuUu and 
iran9ver$ali$ eotfarum^.ox superficial and transverse muscles of the ribs, going from 
this ligament to the upper part of the ribs to elevate them, and to assist in the ezpan- 
non of the chest ; also the large mass of muscle, the Umgimmua dorn^ or longest musr 
ole of the back, fVom the spinous and transverse processes of the vertebrae to the ribe« 
and by which all the motions of the spine, and back, and loins, to which allusion has 
been made, are principally produced ; by which the fore-quarters are raised upon th^ 
hind ones, or the hmd upon the fore ones, according as either of them is the fixed 
point. This is the principal agent in rearing and kicking. 

liie last muscle to be notif^ is the tipinaHs doni^ the spinal muscle of die back^ 
firom the spinous processes of some of the last bones of the baok to those of the fore 
part; — thick and stron? about the withers, and broadly attached to them; and move 
powerfully attached, vtid more strongly acting in proportion to the elevation of tlv 
wittiers ; and proceeding on to the three lowest bones of the neck, and therefore mainW 
concerned, as already described, in elevating the for^^juarters, and producing hi|^ 
and safe action, and contributing to speed. 

Before the roof of the chest is left,8ome accidents or diseases to which it is i 
«j0t be mentioned. Thefiivtisof a very serioas nature. 
15* 
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FISTULOUS WITHERS. 

When the saddle has been suffered to press l<mg upon the withers, a tumour vitl 
be foro^, hot and exceedingly tender. It may sometimes be dispersed by the cool- 
ing applications recommend^ in the treatment of poll-evil ; but if, in despite of these, 
the swelling should remain stationary, and especially if it should become larger and 
m<Mre tender, warm fomentations and poultices, and stimulating embrocations, should 
be dilisently applied, in order to hasten the formation of pus. As soon as that can 
be fairly detected, a seton should be passed from the top to the bottom of the tumour, 
so that the whole of the matter may be evacuated, ana continue to be discharged as 
it is afterwards formed ; or the knife may be freely used, in order to get at the bottom 
of every sinus. The knife has succeeded mftny a time when the seton has foiled. 
The after treatment must be precisely that which was zeoommended for a similar dis- 
ease in the poll. 

In neglected fistulous withers the uker may be larger and deeper, and more destroo- 
tive than in poll-evil. It may burrow beneath the shoulder-blaaei and the pus appear 
at the point of the shoulder or the elbow ; or the bones of the withers may bcMMMne 
carious. 

Yerj great improvement has taken place in the construction of saddles for commoB 
nse and in the cavalry service* Certain rules have now been laid down from which 
the saddler should never deviate, and attending to which the animal is saved from 
much suffering, and the mechanic from deserved disgrace. 

The first rule in the fitting of the saddle is, that it should bear upon the back, and 
not on the spine or the withers, for these are parts that will not endure pressure. 

Next in universal application is the underetanding that the saddle should have 
everywhere an equal bouing, neither tilting forward upon the points nor backward 
upon the seat. 

When the saddle is on, and the girths fialstened, there should remsin space sufficisnt 
between die withers and the pommel for the introducticm of the hand underneath the 
latter. 

The p(4nt9 of the tree should clip or embrace the sides vrithout pinching them, or eo 
.standing outward that the pressure is all downwards, and upon one place, instead of 
being in a direction inwards as virdl as downwards, so as to be distnbuted unifonnlv 
over every part of the point that touches the side. Horses that have low and thick 
withers are most likely to have them injured, in consequence of the continusl ridoig 
forward of the saddle, and its consequent pressure upon them. Fleshy and fiit shoul- 
Jere and sides are also subject to become nurt by the points of the trees either pinch- 
ing them from being too narrow in the areh, or from the bearing being directly down- 
ward upon them. 

Injury occasionally results from the interruption which a too forward saddle presenti 
to the working or motion of the shoulder, and the consequent fiietien the soft parts 
sustain between the shoulder-blade inwardly, and the pomts of ike saddletree 
outwardly.* 

WARBLES, SrrFASTS, AND SADDLE GALLS. 

On odier parts of the back, tnmoare and very troublesome ulcere may be produced 
■by the same cause. Those resultiag from the pressure of the saddle are called war- 
tot, and, when they ulcerate, they frequently become mtfatU, Warbles are small 
oiioular bruises, or extravasations of bkMxl, where there Ims been an undue pressaie 
of the saddle or harness. If a horae is subject to these tamoun, the saddle should 
lemain on him two or three houn after he has retnined to the stable. It is cmljr f«r ^ 
certain time, however, that this will perfectly succeed, for by the frequent application 
of the pressure the skin and the cellular substance are bruised or odierwise injured, 
and a permanent sore or tumour, of a very annoying description, takes place. Tlie 
centre of the sore gradually loses its vitality. A separation takes place nom the sor- 
rounding integument, and there is a cfafcular piece of dried and hard skin remaiaing 
in the centre. This is curiously called a navel gall, because it is opposite to the 
navel. No effort must be made to tear or dissect ^it off, but stimulating ponhiees v 
IsBientations, or, if these fail, a mUd bliater, will cause a speedy separation ; and the 

* Perdvall's ffippopathology, vol. L, p. 199* 
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potnd will ^en retdfly heal by the use of turpentiiie dressings, more or lees etimii* 
Iftting, according to circumstancee. 

Saddle sails are tomours, and sonetimea galls or sores, arislnff also from the pies- 
foire and chafing of the saddle. They differ little from the waihle, except that there 
is Tery seldom the separation of the dead part in the centre, and the sore is larger and 
▼aiying in its form. The application of cold water, or salt and water, will generally 
TNnoTe excoriations of .this kind. 

With regard, howerer, to all these tmnoars and excoriations, the humane man will 
haTo the saddle eased and padded as soon as it begins to be of the least inconvenience 
to the horse. 

MUSCLES OP THE BREAST. 

There are some important muscles attached to the breast connected with that 
expansion of the chest which every horse should possess. In the cut, paffe 159, are 
seen a very important pair of muscles, the pedaraUi transvernj or pectorS muscles, 
foming two prominences in the front of the chest, and extending bacJcward between 
the legs. Thev come from the fore and upper part of the breastibone ; pass across the 
inward part of the arm, and reach firom the elbow almost down to the knee. They 
confine the arm to the side in the rapid motion of the horse, and prevent him from 
being, what horsemen would call, and what is seen in a horse pushed beyond his 
natural power, ** all abroad.'* Other muscles, ptetorala magni el parvi, the great 
and little pectorals, rather above but behind these, go from the breast-bone to the 
aim, in order to draw back the point of tlie shoulder, and bring it upright Another 
and smaller muscle goes from tne breast-bone to the shoulder, to assist in the same 
office. A horse, therefore, thin and narrow in the breast, most be deficient in import- 
ant muscular power. 

Between the legs and along the breast^bone is the proper plaoe in which to insert 
rowela, in cases of infiamed longs. 

CHEST-FOUNDER. 
These muscles are occasionally the seat of a singular and somewhat mysteriooa 
disease. The old farriers used to call it anUeor and ehett^ounder. The horse has 
considerable stiffness in movinff, evidently not referable to tne feet. There is tender- 
ness about the muscles of the breast, and, occasionally, swelling. We believe it to 
be nothing more than rheumatism, produoed hj suffering the horse to remain too long 
tied up, and exposed to the oold, or riding him asainst a very bleak wind. Some- 



times a considerable degree of fever accompanies mis; but bleeding, nhysic, a rowel 
in the chest, warm embrocations over the parts affected, warm stabling, and warm 
elcihinfC* with occasional doses of antimonial powder, will soon sabdoe tM complabL 



CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE CHEST. 

V 

THE THYMUS GLAND. 

At the entrance of the trachea into the thorax, and ere it has scarcely penetrated 
between the first ribs in the young subject, it comes in contact wltii an irregular glan- 
dular body, situated in the doubling of the anterior mediasttnnm. It is *' the thymus 
^land,** or, in vulgar language, the sweet-bread. In the early period of utero-gesta- 
tion, it is of very inconsiderable bulk, and confined mostly to the diest ; but, duringr the 
latter months, it strangely developes it^Blf, — ^the superior comua protrude out of the 
thorax and climb up tfie neck, between the carotids and the trachea. Tliey are evi- 
dendy connected with the thymus gland, and become parts and portions of the parotid 
glands. 

We Irt indebted to Sir Astler Cooper for the best account of the anatomical stme- 
•«Mi and pottible iniietioit of m iixjmxm gland. It presents, on being cut into, m 
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greai niunber of small oayitieB, in which the abundant white fluid of the flaiid ii is 
part contained. From those cavities the fluid is transmitted into a general reservou, 
which forms a common connoctinff cavity, and is lined by a delicate membrane. Sir 
Astley, and in this he is supported by Professor MuIIer, believes that a peculiar albu- 
minous fluid is conveyed by the thymus gland to the veins, through the medium of 
the lymphatics. It has nothing to do with the formation of the blood, in the fetoi 
or the child. 

These two eminent physiologists exert the better part of discretion, by decliniog 
to give any hypothesis of its Unction beyond this, that it supplies the lymphatics 
with an albuminous fluid. 

This gland continues to grow for some time after birth, and remains of considera- 
ble size during the first year ; it then gradually diminishes, and, about the period of 
puberty, usually disappears. It has, however, been found in a mare between five and 
six years old« 

THE DIAPHRAGM. 

Bounding the thorax posteriorly «-»the base of the cone in the human subject,— fiie 
interposed curtain between the thorax and the abdomen in the horse, is the diaj^hragm. 
It is an irregular muscular expansion, proceeding from the inferior suiface of 
the lumbar vertebre posteriorly and superiorly, adhering to the ribs on eitha 
side, and extending obliquely forward and downward to the sternum; or, rather 
it is a flattened muscle arising from all these points, with its fibres all converg- 
ing towards the centre, and terminating there in an expansion of tendinous substance. 
It 18 lined anteriorly by the pleura or investing membrane of the thoracic cavity, and 
posteriorly by the peritoneum or investing membrane of the abdominal cavity. 

Anatomy of the Diaphragm, — In the short account which it is purposed to give of 
the structure of the oiaphragm, the description of Mr. Percivall will be closely fol- 
lowed. '* The diaphragm may be divided into the main circular muscle, with its 
central tendinous expansion forming the lower part, and two appendiee$, or cruro, 
as they are called, from thdr peculiar shape, constituting its sunerior portion. The 
fleshy origin of the gnnd muscle may be traced laterally and inferiorly, commencing 
from the cartilage of the eighth rib anteriorly, and closely following the union of the 
posterior ribs with their cartilages ; excepting, however, the two last. The attach- 
ment is peculiarly strong; it is denticulated ; it encircles the whole of the lateral and 
inferior part of the chest, as far as the sternum, where it is connected with the ensi- 
form cartilage. Immediately under the loins are the appendiee* of the diaphragm, 
commencing on the right side, from the inferior surfaces of the five first lumbar ver- 
tebrae by strong tendons, which soon become muscular, and form a kind of pillar; 
. and, on the lef^ proceeding from llie two first lumbar vertebras only, and from the 
sides rather than the bodies of these vertebrae, and these also unite and form a shorter 
pillar, or leg. The left eras or appendix is shorter than the right, that it may be 
more out of the way of pressure from the left curvature of the stomach, which, with 
the spleen, lies underneath. Opposite to the 17th dorsal vertebra, these two ptillara 
unite and form a thick mass of muscles, detached from the vertebrae, and leaving a 
kind of pOuch between them and the vertebrae. They not only unite, but they decus- 
sate : their fibres mingle and again separate from each other, and then proceed onward 
to the central tendinous expansion towards which the fibres from the circular muscle, 
and the appendices, all converge.** 

The diaphragm is the main agent, both in ordinary and extraordinary respiration; 
it assists also in the expulsion of the urine, and it is a most powerful auxiliary in 
the act of parturition, in its quiescent state, it presents its convex surface towards 
the thorax, and its concave one towards the abdomen. The anterior convexity abnta 
upon the lungs ; the posterior concavity is occupied by some of the abdominal viscera. 
The efiect ofthe action of this muscle, or the contraction of its fibres, is to lessen the 
convexity towards the chest, and the concavity towards the abdomen : or perhaps, by 
a powerful contraction, to cause it to present a plane surface either way. The abdo- 
minal viscera that must be displaced in order to efifect this, have considerable bulk and 
weight ; and when the stomach is distended with food, and the motion required from the 
diapnragm in rapid breathing is both quick and extensive, there needs some stronff,iinDi 
elastic, subsUince to bear it The forcible contact and violent pressare wouVuniM 
and otherwise injure a mere moscular expajwion; and therefpre we have thii ttaior 
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flout expansion, compantiTely devoid of senmbilitjr, to stand the prassnie and tbe 
riiocA which will always be greatest at the centre. 

Yet it is subject to injury and disease of a serious and varied character. What- 
si«r may be the original seat of thoracic or abdominal ailment, the diaphragm soon 
becomes irritable and inflamed. This accounts for the breathing of the horse being 
so much affected under every inflammation or excitement of the chest or belly. The 
irritability of this muscle is often evinced by a singular spasmodic action of a portion, 
or the whole of it. 

Mr. Castley thus describes a case of it: — ^* A horse had been very much distressed 
in a run of nearly thirteen miles, without a check, and his rider stopped, on the road 
towards home, to rest him a little. With difficulty he was brought to the stable. 
Mr. Castley was sent for, and he says, — * When I first saw the animal, his breathing 
and attitude indicated the greatest distress. The prominent symptom, however, was 
a convulsive motion, or jerking of the whole body, audible at several yards' distanoey 
and evidently proceeding from his inside ; the beats appeared to be about forty in a 
minute. On placing my hand over the heart, the action of that organ could be felt^ 
but very indistinctly ; the beating evidently came from behind the heart, and was 
most plainly to be felt in the direction of the diaphragm. Again placing my hand on 
the abdominal muscles, the jerks appeared to come from before, backwards; the 
impression on my mind, therefore, was, that this was a spasmodic affection of the 
diaphragm, brought on by violent distress in running.' "* 

Mr. Castley's account is inserted thus at length, because it was the first of the kind 
on record, with th^ exception of an opinion of Mr. Anperley, which came very near 
to the truth. ** When a horse is very much exhaustea after a long run with hounds, 
a noise will sometimes be heard to proceed from his inside, which is often erroneously 
supposed to be the beating of his heart, whereas it proceeds from the exoessivo 
motion of tbe abdominal muscles." f 

Mr. Castley shall pursue his case, (it will be a most useful guide to the treatment 
of these cases^ : — ^^ rinding that there was little pulsation to be felt at the submaxillary 
arteiy, and judging from that circumstance that any attempt to bleed at that time would 
be worse than useless, I ordered stimulants to be given. We first administered three 
ooiices of spirit of nitrous ether, in a bottle of warm water; but this producing ne 
food effect, we shortly afterwards gave two drachms of the sub-caibonate of ammonia 
in a ball, allowing the patient, at the same time, plenty of white water to drink. 
About a quarter of an hour after this, he broke out into a profuse perspiration, which 
continued two hours, or more. The breathing became more tranqnil, out the convul« 
sive motion of the diaphragm still continuM without any abatement. After the 
sweating had ceased, the pulse became more perceptible, and the action of the heart 
more distinct, and I considered this to be the proper time to bleed. When about ten 
pounds had been extracted, I thought that the beating and the breathing seemed to 
mcrsase ; the bleeding was stoppM, and the patient littered up for the night. In the 
morning, the affection of the diaphragm was much moderated, and about eleven o*clook 
it ceased, after continuing eighteen or nineteen hours. A little tonic medicine was 
afterwards administered, and the horse soon recovered his usual appetite and spirits."^ 

Later sarins administer, and with good effect, opium in small doses, together 
with ammbma, or nitric ether, and have recourse to bleeding as soon as any reactioa 
is perceived. 

Over-fatigue, of almost every kind, has produced spasm of the diaphragm, and sa 
has overdistension of the stomach with grass. 

RUPTURE OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 

llus is an accident, or the consequence of disease, very lately brought under the 
cognizance of the veterinaiy surgeon. The first communication of its occurrence was 
from Mr. King, a friend of Mr. Percivall.} It occurred in a mare that had been ridden 
sharply for half a dozen miles, when she was full of grass. She soon afterwarda 
exhinited symptoms of broken- wind, and, at length, died suddenly, while standing in 
ths stable. The diaphragm was lacerated on the left side, through its whole extent, 
throwing the two cavities into one. 

* The Veterinarian, 1831, p. 247. t Nhnrod on the Condition of Hunters, p. 189 

t Ths Ystsrinsrian, 1831, p. 348. S The Veterinarian, 1888, p. 101. 
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Since that period, from the increaeing^ and very proper habit of eiaminin(p vntj 
dead horse, cases of this accident have rapidly multiplied. It seems that it ma 
follow any act of extraordinary exertion, and efforts of every kind, particularly ona M 
stomach, or when the bowels are distended with green or other food likely to geneiats 
gas.* Considerable caution, however, should be exercised when much gaseoos fluid 
IS present; for Uie bowels may be distended, and forced against the diaphragm to 
such a degresv^as to threaten to burst. 

An interesting case of rupture of the diaphragm was related by Professor SpooMTt 
at one of the meetings of the Veterinary Medical Association. A horse having been 
saddled and bridled for riding, was turned in his stall and fastened by the bit-straps. 
Something frightened him— be reared, broke the bit>strap, and fell backward. On the 
following morning, he was evidently in great pain, kicking, heaving, and oocasionallv 
lying down. Mr. S. was sent for to examine him, but was not told of the event i 
the preceding day. He considered it to be a case of enteritis, and treated it accord- 
ingly. He bled him largely, and, in the course of the day, the horse appeared to be 
decidedly better, every symptom of pain having vanished. The horse was mm 
lively — he ate with appetite, but his bowels remained coneti]>ated. 

On the following day there was a fearful change. The animal was suffering sadl^ 
—the breathing was laborious, and the membrane of the nose intensely red, as if tt 
were more a case of inflammation of the lungs than of the bowels. The bowels 
were still constipated. The patient was bled and physicked again, but without 
avail. He died ; and there was found rupture of the diaphragm, protrusion of intee- 
tine into the thoracic cavity, and extensive pleural and peritoneal inflammation. 

In rupture of the diaphragm, the horse usually sits on his haunches, like a dog; 
but this is far from bemg an infallible symptom of the disease. It accompanies 
introsusception, as well as rupture of the diaphragm. The weight of the intestiDes 
may possioly cause any protruded part of them to descend again into the abdomen. 

This muscle, so important in its office, is plentifully supplied with blood-vessels. 
As the posterior aorta passes beneath the crura of the diaphragm, it gives out some- 
times a single vessel which soon bifurcates ; sometimes two branches, which speedily 
plunge into the appendices or crura, while numerous small vessels, escaping from 
them, spread over the central tendinous expansion. As the larger muscle of the 
diaphragm springs from the sides end the base of the chest, it receives many ramifica- 
tions from the internal pectoral, derived from the anterior aorta ; but more from ^ 
posterior interoostals which spring from the posterior aorta. 

The veins of the diaphragm belong exclusively to the posterior vena cava. Tbeie 
are usually three on either side ; but they may be best referred to two chief trunks 
which come from the circumference of the diaphragm, converge towards the oentiai 
and run into the posterior cava as it passes through the tendinous expansion. 

The functional nerve of the diaphragm, or that from which it derives its prindjral 
action, and which constitutes it a muscle of respiration, is the phrenic or diaphragmatic. 
Although it does not proceed from that portion of the medulla oblongata which gives 
rise to ttie glosso-pharyngens and the par vagum, yet there is snflficient to induce us 
to suspect 3iat it arises from, and should be rofeired to, the lateral column between 
the superior and inferior, the sensitive and motor nerves, and which may be evidently 
traced from the pons varolii to the very termination of the spinal chord. 

The diaphra^ is the main agent in the work of respiration. The other muscles 
are mere auxiliaries, little needed in ordinary breathing, but affording the most 
important assistance, when the breathing is more than usually hurried. The mecha* 
nism of respiration may be thus explained : — Let it be supposed that the lungs are in 
a quiescent state. The act of expiration has been performed, and all is still. From 
some cause enveloped in mystery — connected with the will, but independent of it- 
some stimulus of an unexplained and unknown kind — the phrenic nerve acts on the 
diaphragm, and that muscle contracts; and, by contracting,^ its convexity into the 
chest is diminished, and the cavity of the chest is enlarged, ^t the same time, and 
by some consentaneous influence, the intercostal muscles act — with no great forcSi 
indeed, in undisturbed breathing ; but, in proportion as they act, the ribs rotate of 
their axes, their edges are thrown outward, and thus a twofold effect ensues:— the 
posterior margin of the chest is expanded, the cavity is plainly enlarged, and also, by 
the partial rotation of every rib, the cavity is still more increased. 

* Percivairs Hippopathology, vol. iL, Tfo. 1, p. ISu, 
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By wme otber comentaneoas iiiflu6iice« the spinal accessory nerve liken^ise exerts 
its power, and the stemo-maziliaris muscle is stimulated by the anterior division of it, 
and the motion of the head and neck corresponds with and assists that of the chest ; 
while the posterior division of the accessory nerve, by its anastamoses with the motoi 
iterves of the levator humeri and the splenius, and many other of the muscles of the 
Deck and the shoulder, and by its direct influence on the rhomboideus, associates 
almost every muscle of the neck, the shoulder, and the chest, in the expansion of the 
thorax. These latter are muscles, which, in undisturbed respiration, the animal 
scarcely needs; but which are necessary to him when the respiration is much 
disturbed, and to obtain the aid of which he will, under pneumonia, obstinately stand 
UQtil he falls exhausted or to die. » 

The cavity of the chest is now enlarged. But this is a closed cavi^, and between 
its contents and the parietes of the chest a vacuum would be formed ; or rather aq 
inequality of atmospheric pressure is produced from the moment the chest begins to 
dilate. As the diaphragm recedes, there is nothing to counterbalance the pressure of 
the atmospheric air communicating with the lungs through the medium of the nose 
and mouth, and it is forced into the respiratory tubes ^ready described, and the lungs 
are expanded and still kept in contact with the receding walls of the chest. There is 
no sucking, no inhalent power in the act of inspiration ; it is the simple enlargement 
of the chest from the entrance and pressure of the air. 

From some cause, as inexplicable as that which produced the expansion of the 
chest, the respiratorjr nerves cease to act; and the diaphragm, by the inherent 
elasticity of its tendinous expansion and muscular fibres, returns to its natural form, 
once more projecting its convexity into the thorax. The abdominal muscles, also, 
which had been put on the stretch by the forcing of the viscera into the posterior part 
of the abdomen by means of the straightening of the diaphragm, contract, and 
accelerate the return of that muscle to its quiescent figure ; and the ribs, all armed 
with elastic cartilages, re<Tain their former situation and figure. The muscles of the 
shoulder and the chest relax, a portion of the lungs are pressed on every side, and the 
air with which they were distended is again forced out. There is only one set of 
muscles actively employed in expiration, namely, the abdominal : the elasticity of 
the parts displaced in inspiration being almost sufficient to accomplish the purpose. 

liie lungs, however, are not altogether passive. The bronchial tubes, so far as 
they can be traced, are lined with cartilage, divided and subdivided for the purpose 
of folding up when the lungs are compressed, but elastic enough to afford a yielding 
resistance against both unusual expansion and contraction. In their usual state the 
air-tobes are distended beyond their natural calibre ; for if the parietes of the thorax 
are perforated, and the pressure of the atmosphere rendered equal within and without 
them, the lungs immediately collapse. 

THE PLEURA. 

The walls of the chest are lined, and the lungs are covered by a smooth glistening 
membrane, the pleura. It is a serous membrane, so called from the nature of its 
exhalation, in distinction from the mueotu teeretion yielded by the membrane of the' 
air-paesages. llie serous membrane generally invests the most important organs, 
and always those that are essentially connected with life ; while the mucous mem- 
brane lines the interior of the greater part of them. The pleura is the investing 
membrane of the lungs, and a mucous membrane the lining one of the bronchial tubes. 

Among the circumstances principally to be noticed, with regard to the pleura, is 
the oolish of its external surface. The glistening appearance of the lungs, and of the 
insiae of the chest, is to be attributed to the membrane by which they are covered, 
and by means of which the motion of the various organs is freer and less dangerous. 
Although the lungs, and the bony walls which contain them, are in constant approxi- 
mation with each other, both in expiration and inspiration, yet in the frequently 
harried and violent motion of the animal, and, in. fact, in every act of expiration and 
inspiration, of dilatation and contraction, much and injurious friction would ensue if 
the surfaces did not glide freely over each other by means of the peculiar polish of 
diis membrane. 

Every serous membrane has innumerable exhalent vessels upon its surface, from 
which a considerable quantity of fiuid is poured out In life and during health ii 
sxists in the chest only as a kind of dew, just sufficient to lubricate the surfaces* . 
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When thif chest is opened soon after death, we recognize it in the sleam that ariseii. 
and in a few drops of fluid, which, being condensed, are fonnd at the lowest pan of 
the chest. 

The quantity, however, which is exhaled from all the serous membranes, must be 
very great. It is perhaps eoual or suoerior to that which is yielded by the vessels 
on the surface of the body, if very little is ibund in ordinary cases, it is because the 
absorbents are as numerous and as active as the exhalents, and, during health, thet 
which is poured out by the one is taken up by the other; but in circumstances of d)s> 
ease, either when the exhalents are stimulated to undue action, or the power of the 
absorbents is diminished, the fluid rapidly and greatly accumulates. Thus we hare 
hydrothorax or dropsy of the chest, as one of the consequences of inflammation of the 
ohest; and the same disturbed balance of action will produce similar effusion in other 
cavities. 

The extensibility of membrane generally is nowhere more strikingly displayed than 
in the serous membranes,'and parScularly in that under consideration. How diflererU 
the bulk of the lungs before the act of inspiration has commenced, and after it has 
been completed, and especially in the laborious respiration of disease or rapid exer- 
tion! In either state of the lungs the pleura b perfectly fitted to that which it 
envelopes. 

The pleura, like other serous membranes, is possessed of very little sensibility. 
Few nerves from the sensitive column of the spinal chord reach it. Acute feeling 
would render these membranes generally, and this membrane in particular, unfit for 
the function they have to discharge. It has too much motion, even during sleep ; and 
for too forcible friction with the parietes of the thorax in morbid or hurried respiration, 
to render it convenient or useful for it to possess much sensation. Some of those 
anatomists whose experiments on the living animal do no credit to their humanit}', 
have given most singular proof of the insensibility, not only of these serous mem- 
branes, but of the organs which they invest. Bichat frequently examined the spleen 
of dogs. He detached it from some of its adhesions, and left it protruding from the 
wound in the abdomen, in order ^* to study the phenomena;*' and ne saw ** them tear 
ing 00* that organ, and eating it, and thus feeding upon their own substance.** In 
some experiments, in which part of their intestines were left out, he observed them, 
as soon as they had the opportunity, tear to pieces their own viscera without anj 
visible pain. 

Although it may he advantageous that these important organs shall be thus devoid 
of sensibility when in health, in order that we may be unconscious of their action and 
motion, and that tliey may be rendered perfectly independent of the will, yet it ie 
equally needful that, by the feeling of pain, we should be warned of the existence of 
any dangerous disease : and thence it happens that this membrane, and also the organ 
which it invests, acquire under inflammation the highest degree of sensibility. The 
countenance of the horse labouring under pleurisy or pneumonia will snfiicienlly indi- 
cate a state of sufiering; and the spasmed bend of his neck, and his long and anxious 
and intense gaze upon his side, tell us that that suflering is extreme. 

Nature, however, is wise and benevolent even here. It is not of every morbid 
affection, or morbid change, that the animal is conscious. If a mucous membrane ie 
diseased, he is rendered painfully aware of that,, for neither respiration nor digestion 
could he perfectly carried on while there was any considerable lesion of it; but, on 
the other nand, we find tubercles in the parenchyma of the lungs, or induration or 
hepatization of their substance, or extensive adhesions, of which there were few or 
no indications during life. 

The pleura adheres intimately to the ribs and to .the substance of the lungs ; yet it 
is a very singular connexion. It is not a continuance of the same organisation ; it is 
not an interchange of vessels. The organ and its membrane, although so closely 
connected for a particular purpose, yet in very many cases, and where it would leas 
of all be suspected, have little or no sympathy with each other. Inflammation of the 
langs will sometimes exist, and will run on to ulceration, while the pleura will be 
very little affected : and, much oftener, the pleura will be the seat or inflammatioD 
and will be attended by increased exhalation to such an extent as to suffocate the 
animal, and yet the lungs will exhibit little other morbid appearance than that c1 
i compression. The disease of a mucous membrane spreads to other parts— thai 
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tit uBtooB one is ^^enerallj isolated. It wis to limit the progress of disease ibaX tliit 
difference of stractore between tlie organ and its membrane was contrived. 

l*he investing membrane of the lungs and that of the heart are in continual contaet 
with each other, but thej are as disttnct and uneonneeled, as if they were placed in 
iifferent parts of the frame. Is there no meaning in this t 

It is to preserve the perfect independence of organs equally important, yet altogether 
different in structure and function— to oppose an insuperable banier to hurtful sym- 
pithy between them, and especially to cut off the communication of disease. 

Perhaps a little light begins to be thrown on a eiicumstance of which we ha^ie 
occasional painful experience. While we may administer physic, or mild aperients 
It least, in pleurisj, not only with little danger, but with manifest advantage, we 
nay just as well give a dose of poison as a physio-ball to a horse labouring under 
pneumonia. The pleura is connected with the lungs, and with the lungs alone, and 
the organisation is so different, that there is very little sympathy between Uiem. A 
physi&hall may, therefore, act as a counter-irritant, or as ^vin^ a new determination 
to the vital cnnent, without the propagation of sympathetic imtation ; but the lungs 
or the bronchial tubes that ramify through them are continuous with the mucous mem- 
branes of the di^tive as well as all the respiratory passages; and on account of the 
continuity and similarity of organisation, there is much sympathy between Uiem. If 
there is irritation excited at the same time in two different portions of the same mem- 
brane, it is probable that, instead of being- shared between them, the one will be trans- 
ferred to the other— -will increase or double the other, and act with fearful and fatal 
violence. 

THE LUN6& 

The lunffs are the seat of a peculiar circulation. They convey through their com- 
parativeiy little bulk the blood, and other fluids scarcely transformed into blood, or 
soon separated from it, which traverse the whole of the frame. They consist of count- 
Jess ramifications of air-tubes and blood-vessels connected together by intervening 
cellular sabstance. 

They form two distinct bodies, the right somewhat larger than the left, and are 
divided from each other by the duplicature of the pleura, which has been already 
described— the mediastmum. Each lung has the same structure, and properties, and 
ttsee. Each of them is subdivided, the right lobe consisting of three lobes, and the 
left of two. Tlie intention of these divisions is probably to adapt the substance of 
the lungs to the form of the cavity in which they are placed, and to enable them more 
peifeetly to occupy and fill the chest 

If one of these lobes is cut into, it is found to consist of innumerable irregularly 
fonned compartments, to which anatomists have given the name of lobules^ or little 
lobes. The^ are distinct from each other, and impervious. On close examination, 
they can be subdivided almost without end. There is no communication between 
them, or if perchance such communication exists, it constitutes the disease known by 
the name of broken wind. 

On the delicate membrane of which these cells are composed, innumerable minute 
blood-vessels ramify. They proceed from the heart, through the medium of the pul- 
numarv artery — ^they follow all the subdivisions of the bronchial tubes — ^they ramify 
upon me membrane of these multitudinous lobules, and at length return to the heart, 
through the medimn of the pulmonary veins, the character of the blood which thev 
contain being essentially changed, llie mechanism of this, and the effect produced 
must be briSy considered. 

THE HEART. 

The heart is placed between a doubling of the pleura — ^the mediatiinum ,• by means 
of which it is supported in its natural situation, and all dangerous friction between 
these important organs is avoided. It is also snrrounded by a membrane or bag of 
its own, called the ferieardium, whose ofUce is of a similar nature. By means of 
the heart, the blood is circnlated through the frame. 

It is composed of four cavities-— two above, called. aurieUi^ from their supposed 
resemblance to the ear of a dog ; and two below, termed ventricles^ occupying the sub- 
stance of the heart In point of fact, there are two hearts — the one on the left side 
impelling the blood through the frame, the other on the right side conveying it through 
16 
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tlM pulmonary system ; but, anited in the manner in which they are, tfaeh* jxinctua 
conrilbutes to their mutual atrengrth, and both oirculations are carried on at the eaioe 
time 

Th'' first is the arterial ciroulation. No function can be discharged— life cannot 
exist, without the presence of arterial blood. The left yentride that contains it con- 
tracts, and by the power of that contiaietiont aided by other means, which the limits 
of our work will not permit m» to describe, the blood is driven through the whole 
arterial circulation — the capillary Teasels and the yeina — and returns again to the 
heart, but to the right Yentricle. The other diyision of this viscus is likewise 
employed in circulating the blood thus conveyed to it, but is not the same fluid which 
was contained in the left yentncle. It has gradually lost its vital power. As it has 
passed along, it has changed from red to black, and from a vital to a poisonous fluid. 
£re it can again convey the principle of nutrition, or give to each organ that impalse 
or stimulus which enables it to discharge its function, it must be materially changed. 

When the right ventricle contracts, and the blood is driven into the lungs, it passes 
over the gossamer membrane of which the lobules of the lungs have been described 
as consistmff ; the lobules being filled with the air wliich has descended through the 
bronchial tubes in the act of inspiration. This delicate membrane permits some of 
the principles of the air to nermeate it. The oxygen of the atmosphere attracts and 
comoines with a portion or the superabundant carbon of this blood, and the expired 
air is poisoned with carbonic acid gas. Some of the constituents of the blood attniet 
a portion of the oxygen of the air, and obtain their distinguishing character and pro- 
perties as arterial blood, and being thus revivified, it passes on over the membrane of 
the lobes, unites into small and then larger vessels, and at length pours its full stream 
of arterial blood into the left auricle, thence to ascend into the ventricle, and to be dif- 
fused over the frame. 

DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

It may be readily supposed that an orsan so complicated is subject to disease. It 
is so to a fearful extent; and it sympathises with the maladies of every other part. 
Until lately, however, this subject has been shamefully neglected, and the writers od 
the veterinary art have seemed to be unaware of the importance of the organ, and the 
maladies to which it is exposed. The owner of the horse and the veterinary profes- 
sion generally, are deeply indebted to Messrs. Percivall and Pritchard* for mnch 
valuable information on this subject The writer of this work acknowledges his 
obligation to both of these gentlemen. To Dr. Hope also, and particularly to Laennec, 
we owe much. Mr. Percivall well says, *^ This class of diseases may be legarded as 
the least advanced of any in veterinary medicine— a circumstance not to be ascribed 
80 much to their comparative rarity, as to their existing undtsccTvered, or rather 
being confounded during life with other disorders, and particularly with pulmonaiy 
affections." 

The best place to examine th^ beatinff of the heart is immediately behind the 
elbow, on the left side. The hand applied flat against ^e ribs will give the number 
of pulsations. The ear thus ^PP^ied will enable the practitioner better to ascertain 
the character of the pulsation. The stethoscope affords an uncertain guide, for it can 
not be flatly and evenly applied. 

Pericarditis; — ^The bag, or outer investing membrane of the heart, is liable *» 
inflammation, in which the effused fluid becomes organized, and deposited in layers 
increasing the thickness of the pericardium, and the difliculty of the expansion and 
contraction of the heart The only symptoms on which dependence can be placed, 
are a quickened and irregular respiration ; a bounding action of the heart in an earlv 
stage of the disease ; but that, as the fluid increases and becomes concrete, assuming 
a feeble and fluttering character. 

Hydrops Pericardii is the term used to desi^ate the presence of the fluid see<e(ed 
in consequence of this inflammation, and varying from a pint to a gallon or moie« 
In addition to the symptoms already described, there is an expression of alarm and 
anxiety m the countenance of the animal which no other malady produces. The 
horse generally sinks from other disease, or from constitutional irritation, before ii« 

•See Pritchard's papers in the Veterinarian, vol. vi., and Perdvall's Hippopathology, fol 
8., Pan L 
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esritv of the perioaidimn ii filled ; or if he lingeTS oii« most dieadfal i>a]pitations 
mnd thiobbings accompany the adranced stage of the diseaae. It is seldom or never 
that. this disease exists alone, but is combined wiUi dropsy of the chest or abdomen. 

Carditis is the name g^ven to inflammation of the muscular substance ot the heart. 
A well authenticated instance of inflammation of the substance of the heart does not 
^tand on record. Some other orgran proves to be the chief seat of mischief, even 
when the disturbance of the heart has been most apparent. 

Inflammation of ths Lining of the Heart. — Mr. Simpson relates, in the Vete- 
rinarian for 1834, a case in which there were sjrmptoms or severe abdominal pain; 
the respiration was much disturbed, and the a<*.aon of the heart took on an extraordi- 
nary character. Three or four beats succeeded to each other, so violently as to shake 
the whole frame, and to be visible at the distance of several yards, with intervals of 
quietude for five miputes or more. At length this violent beating became constant. 

On dissection both lungs were found to he inflamed, the serum in the pericardium 
increased in quantity, and the internal membrane of the heart violently inflamed, with 
apots of ecchymosis. 

This would seem to be a case of inflammation of the heart ; but in a considerable 
proportion of the cases of rabies, these spots of ecchymosis, and this general inflaai> 
mation of the heart, are seen. 

HvPERTHROPHT is an augmentation or thickening of the substance of the heart; 
and although not dreamed of a few years ago, seems now to be a disease of no rare 
occurrence among horses. The heart has been known to acquire double its natural 
Tolume, or the auricle and ventricle on one side have been thus enlarged. Mr. 
Thomson of Bath relates, in The Veterinarian, a very singular case. A horse was 
brought with every appearance of acute rheumatism, and was bled and physicked. 
On the following day ne was standing with his fore legs widely extended, the nos- 
trils dilated, the breathing quick and laborious, the eyes sunk in their orbits, the 
pnpils dilated, his nose turned round almost to his elbow, sighing, and his counte- 
nance showing approaching dissolution. 

The pulse had a most irregular motion, and the undulation of the jugular veins 
was extending to the very roots of the ears. He died a few hours afterwards. 

The lun?s and pleura were much inflamed ; the pericardium was inflamed and dis- 
*ended by fluid ; the heart was of an enormous size and greatly inflamed ; both the 
auricles and ventricles were filled with coagulated blood ; the greater part of the 
chordte tendines had given way ; the valves did not approximate to perform their 
function, and the heart altogether presented a large disorganized mass, weighing thir- 
ty-four pounds. The animal worked constantly on the farm, and had never been put 
to quick or very laborious work. 

Dilatation is increased capacity of the cavities of the heart, and the parietes be- 
ing generally thinned. It is probable that this is a more frequent disease than is 
generally supposed ; and from the circulating power being lessened, or almost sua- 
pended, on account of the inability of the cavities to propel their contents, it is ac- 
companied by much and rapid emaciation. In the Gardens of the Zoological Society 
of London this is a disease considerably frequent, and almost uniformly fatal. It 
attacks the smaller animals, and particularly the quadrumana, and has been found 
in the deer and the zebra. It is characterised by slow emaciation, and a piteous 
expression of the countenance; but the mischief is done when these symptoms ap- 
pear. 

Ossification of the Heart.— There are but too many instances of this both in 
the right and the left auricles of the heart, the aortic valves, the abdominal aorta, 
and also the bronchial and other glands. Mr. Percivall observes of one of these 
cases, that '* the cavity could have been but a passive receptacle for the blood, and 
the current must have been continued without any or with hardly any fresh impulse.** 

Of AIR in the heart destroying the horse, there are some interesting accounts ; 
and also of niptare of the heart, and aiMurum, or dilatation of the aorta, both tlionicic 
and abdominal, and even farther removed from the heart and in the iliac artery. Tlie 
symptoms that would certainlv indicate the existence of aneurism are yet unknown, 
except tenderness about the loins and gradual inability to work, are considered as 
such : but it is interesting to know of the existence of these lesions. Ere long the 
veterinary surgeon may possibly be able to guess at them, although he will nrdly 
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have more poww in ayecting the conBeqaences of aaeiuism Ibaa tfap human i 
possesses with regard to his patient. 

This will be the proper place to describe a Utile more fully the cixculation of tha 
bloody and Yarious circumstances connected with that most important prooese. 

THE ARTERIES. 

The vessels which carry the blood from the heart are called arteries (Jkeqnng oiK— 
the ancients thought that they contained air). They are composed of three coats; 
the outer or elastic is that by which they are enabled to yield to the gush of blood, and 
enlarge their dimensions as it is forced along them, and by which also they contract 
again as soon as the stream has passed ; the middle coat ib a muscular one, by which 
this contraction is more powerfully performed, and the blood urged on in its course; 
the inner or membranous coat is the mere lining of the tube. 

This yielding of the artery to the gush of blood, forced into it by the contiaetion 
of the heart, constitutes 

THE PULSE. 

The pulse is a yeiy useful assistant to the practitioner of human medicine, and 
much more so to the veterinary surgeon, whose patients cannot deseribe either the 
seat or degree of ailment or pain. Tlie number of pulsations in any artery will give 
the number of the beatings of the heart, and so express the irritation of that organ, 
and of the frame generally. In a state of health, the heart beats in a fanner's horse 
about thirty-six times a minute. In the smaller, and in the thorough-bred horse, the 
pulsations are for^ or forty-two. This is said to be the gtandard pulse— the pulse 
of health. It varies singularly little in horses of the same size and oreed, and where 
it beats naturally there can be little materially wrong. The most convenient place 
to feel the pulse, is at the lower jaw (p. 68) a little behind the spot where the sub- 
maxillaiy artery and vein, and the parotid duct, come from under the jaw. There 
the number of pulsations will be easily counted, and the character of the pulse, a 
matter of fully equal importance, will be clearly ascertained. Many horsemen put 
the hand to the side. They can certainly count the pulse there, but they can do no- 
thing more. We must be able to press the artery against some hard body, aa the 
jawbone, in order to ascertain the manner in which the blood flows through it, and 
the Quantity that flows. 

W hen the pulse reaches fifty or fifty-five, some degree of fever may be apprehended, 
and proper precaution should be taken. Seventy or seventy-five will indicate a dan- 
^rous state, and put the owner and the surs^eon not a little on the alert. Few horses 
long survive a pulse of one hundred, for, by this excessive action, the energies of 
nature are speedily worn out. 

Some things, however, should be taken into account in forming our conclusion from 
the frequency of the pulse. Exercise, a warm stable, and fear, will wonderftilly 
increase the number of pulsations. 

When a careless, brutal fellow goes up to a horse, and speaks hastily to him, and 
handles him roughly, he adds ten beats per minute to the pulse, and will often be 
misled in the opinion he may form of the state of the animal. A judicious person 
will approach tne patient gentiy, and pat and soothe him, and even tiien the circula- 
tion, probably, will be a little disturbed. He should take the additional precaution 
of noting the number and quality of the pulse, a second time, before he leaves the 
animal. 

If a tpiick pulse indicate irritation and fever, a $kfw pulse will likewise characterise 
diseases of an opposite description. It accompanies the sleepy stage of staggeia, and 
every malady connected with deficiency of nervous energy. 

The heart may not only be excited to more frequent, but also to more violent action. 
It may contract more powerfully upon the blood, which will be driven with greater 
'orce throuffh the arteries, and tiie expansion of the vessels will be greater and more 
sudden. Then we have the hard pulse — the sure indicator of considerable fever, and 
calling for the immediate and free use of the lancet 

Sometime^ the pulse may be hard and jerking, and yet smalL T^e stream though 
forcible is not gieat. The heart is so irritable that it contracts before the ventricle 
is properly filled. The practitioner knows that this indicates a dangerous state of 
disease. It is an almost invariable accompaniment of inflammation of the bowel*. 
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A UMok palae, when the arterial stream flows slowly, is caused by the feeble actloc 
of the heart. It is the reverse of fever, and expressive of debility. 

The oppremed pulse is when the arteries seem to be fully (ustended with blood. 
Tliere is obstruction somewhere, and the action of the heart can hardly force the 
stream along, or communicate pulsation to the current. It is the case in sodden 
inliammation of the lungs. They are overloaded and gorged with blood, which can- 
not find its way through their minute vessels. This accounts for the well-known fact 
of a copious bleeding increasing a pulse previously ojjpressed. A portion being 
removed from the distended and choked vessels, the remainder is able to flow on. 

There are many other varieties of the pulse, which it would be tedious here to par- 
ticulanse ; it must, however, be observed, that during the act of bleeding, its state 
shoold be carefully observed. Many veterinary surgeons, and gentlemen too, are apt 
to order a certain quantity of blood to be taken away, but do not condescend to sup^* 
intend the operation. This is unpardonable in the surgeon and censurable in the 
owner of the home. The animal is bled for some particular puipose. There is some 
state of disease, indicated by a peculiar quality of the pulse, whish we are endeavour- 
ing to alter. The most experienced practiUoner cannot tell what quantity of blood 
must be abstracted in order to produce the desired effect. The change of the pulse 
can alone indicate when the object is accomplished ; therefore, the operator shonhl 
have his fin^r on the artery during the act of bleeding, and, comparatively regardless 
of the quantity, continue to take blood, until, in inflammation of the lungs, the op- 
nreesed pulse becomes fuller and more distinct, or the strons pulse of consideiahle 
lever is evidently softer, or Uie animal exhibits symptoms of fointness. 

The arteries mvide as they proceed through the frame, and branch out into innu- 
merable minute tubes, termed capillaries (hair-like tubes), and they even become so 
small as to elude the sight. The slightest puncture cannot be inflicted without wound- 
ing some of them. 

In these little tubes, the nourishment of the bod^ and the separation of all the vari- 
ous secretions is performed, and in consequence of this, the blood is changed. When 
these capillaries unite together, and begin to enlarge, it is found to be no longer arte- 
rial, or of a florid red colour, but venous, or of a blacker hue. Therefore the principal 
termination of the arteries is in yeins. The point where the one ends, and the other 
commences, cannot be ascertained. It is when red arterial blood, having dis- 
charged its function by depositing the nutritious parts, is changed to venous or black 

Branches from the ganglial or sympathetic nerves wind round these vessels, and 
endue them with energy to discharge their functions. When the nerves communicate 
too much energy, and these vessels consequently act with too much power, tn/lamjiMH 
Hon is produced. If this disturbed action is confined to a small space or a dngio 
(«j[an, it is said to be Itteal^ as inflammation of the eye, or of the lungs ; but when 
this inordinate action spreads from its original seat, and embraces the whole of the 
arterial system, /ever is said to be present, and this usually increases in proportion as 
the local disturiiance is observable, and subsides with it 

INFLAMMATION. 

Local inflammation is characterised by redness, swelling, heat, and pain. The 
redness proceeds from the greater quantity of blood flowing through the part, occa- 
sioned by the increased action of the vessels. The swelhng arises from the same 
cause, and from the deposit of fluid in the neighbouring substance. The natural heat 
of the body is produced by the gradual change which takes place in the blood, in 
passing from an arterial to a venous state. If more blood w driven through the capil- 
laries of an inflamed part, and in which this change is effected, more heat will neces- 
sarily be produced there ; and the pain is easily accounted for by the distension and 
pressure which must be produced, and the participation of the nerves in the disturb- 
ance of the surrounding parts. 

If inflammation consists of an increased flow of blood to and through the part, the 
ready way to abate it is to lessen the quantity of blood. If we take away the fuel, 
tlie file will go out. All other means are comparatively unimportant, contrasted with 
hkeding. Blood is generally abstracted from the jugular vein, and so the general 
qoantity may be lessened ; but if it can be taken from the neighbourhood of the did- 
l part, it will be productive of tenfold benefit. One quart of blood abstracted fruiai 
16* Y 
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the foot in acute founder, by unloading the Tessels of the inflamed part, and enabUng 
them to contract, and, in that contraction, to acquire tone and power to resist future 
distension, will do more good than five quarts taken from the general circulation. An 
ounce of blood obtained by scarifying the swelled vessels of the inflamed eye, will 
give as much relief to that or^an as a copious bleeding from the jugular. It is a prin- 
ciple in the animal frame which should never be lost sight of by the yeterinary sur- 
geon, or the horseman, that if by bleeding the process of inflammatron can once ba 
dieckedr— if it can be suspended but for a little while,— although it may return, it w 
never with the same degnree of violence, and in many cases it is got rid of entirely. 
Hence the necessity of Meeding early, and bleeding largely, in iiraammation of the 
lungs, or of the bowels, or of the brain, or of any important organ. Many horses are 
lost for want or insufliciency of bleeding, but we never knew one materially injoied 
by the most copious extraction of blood in the early stage of acute inflammation. Tlie 
horse will bear, and with advantage, the loss of an almost incredible quantity of blood, 
•—four quarts taken from him, wiU be comparatively little more than one pound taken 
from the human being. We can scarcely conceive of a connderable inflammation of 
any part of the horse, whether proceeding from sprains, contusions, or any other 
cause in which bleeding, local (if possible), or general, or both, will not be of essen- 
tial service. 

Next in importance to bleeding, is purging. Something may be remored from die 
bowels, the retention of which would increase the genend irritation and ferer. The 
quantity of blood will be materially lessened, for the serous or watery fluid which is 
separated from it by a brisk purjge, the action of which in the horse continues probably 
more than twenty-four hours, is enormous. While the blood is thus determined to 
the bowels, less even of that which remains will flow through the inflamed parL 
When the circulation is directed to one set of vessels, it is proportionately diminished 
in other parts. It was first directed to the inflamed portions, and they were oTerloadea 
and injured,^- it is now directed to the bowels, and the inflamed parts are relieved. 
W^hile the purging continues, some decree of languor and sickness is felt; and the 
force of the circmation is thereby diminished, and the gfeneral excitement lessened. 
The importance of physic in eyery case of considerable external inflammation, is suffi- 
ciently evident. It the horse b laid by for a few days from injury of the foot, or 
sprain, or poll-evil, or wound, or almost any cause of inflammation, a physio-ball 
snould be giyen. 

In cases of internal inflammation, much judgment is required to determine wheo a 
purgative may be beneficial or ii^uiious. in inflammation of the lungs or bowds, it 
should never be given. There is so strotig a sympathy between the various contents 
of the cavity of the chest, that no one of them can be inflamed to any great extent, 
without all the others being disposed to become so ; and, therefore, a dose of physic 
in inflamed lungs, would perhaps be as fatal as a dose of poison. The excitement 
produced on the bowels oy the purgatiye may run on to inflammation, which no 
medical skill can stop. 

The means of abating external inflammation are yarious, and seemingly contra- 
dictory. The heat of the part very naturally and properly led to the application of 
cold embrocations and lotions. Heat has a strong tendency to equalixe itself, or to 
leave that substance which has a too great quantity of it, or little capacity to retain it, 
for another which has less of it, or more capacity. Hence the advantage of cold appli- 
cations, by which a great deal of the unnatural heat is speedily abstracted from the 
inflamed part. The toot labouring under inflammation is put into cold water, or the 
horse is made to stand in water or wet clay. Various cold applications are also used 
to sprains. The part is wetted with diluted yinegar, or goulard, or salt and water. 
When benefit is derived from these applications, it is to be attributed to their coldness 
alone. Water, especially when cooled below the natural temperature, is as good an 
application as any that can be used. Nitre dissolved in water, will lower tne tem- 
perature of the fluid many degrees ; but the lotion must be applied immediately alter 
the salt has been dissolved. A bandage may be afterwards applied to strengthen the 
limb, but during the continuance of active inflammation, it would only confine Jie 
heat of the part, or prevent it from benefiting by the salutary influence of the cold 
produced by the evaporation of the water. 

Sometimes, however, we resort to warm fomentations, and if benefit is derived froio 
Uidr use, it is to be traced to the warmth of the fluid, more than to any medicinal prv 
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pmtf in it. Wann water will do as much good to the hone, who has so thick a skin, 
as any decoction of chamomile, or marsh-mallow, or poppy heads, or any nostrum 
that the (arrier may recommend. Fomentations increase the warmth of the skin, and 
open the pores of it, and promote perspiration, and thus lessen the tension and swelling 
of the nart, assuaoe pain, and relieve inflammation. Fomentations, to be beneficiaJ, 
should DC long and frequently applied, and at as great a degree of heat as can be used 
without giving the animal pain. Poultices are more permanent, or longer-continued 
fomentauons. The part is exposed to the influence of warmth and moisture for many 
hours or days without intermission, and perspiration being so long kept up, the dis- 
tended vessels will be very materially relieved. The advantage derived from a poul- 
tice is attributable to the heat and moisture, which, by means of it, can be long applied 
to the skin, and it should be composed of materials which vdll best retain this moisture 
and heaL The bran poultice of the farrier is, consequently, objectionable. It is 
never perfectly in Contact with the surface of the skin, and it becomes nearly dry in a 
few hours, after whiph it is injurious rather than beneficial. Linseed-meal is a much 
better material for a poultice, for, if properly made, it will remain moist during many 
hours. 

It is occasionally very difficult to decide when a cold or a hot application is to be 
naed, and no general rule can be laid down, except that in cases of superficial inflam* 
mation, and in the early stage, cold lotions will be preferable ; but, wnen the inflam- 
mation is deeper seated, or fully established, wvrm fomentations will be most ser- 
vieeahle. 

Stimulating applications are frequently used in local inflammation. V^hen the 
disease is deeply seated, a stimulating application to the skin will cause some irritap 
tion and inflammation there, and lessen or sometimes remove the original malady ; 
hence the use of rowels and blisters in inflammation of the chest. Inflammation to a 
high degree, cannot exist in parts that are near each other. If we excite it in one, we 
shall al^te it in the other, and also, by the discharge which we establish from the 
one, we shall lessen the 4etermination of blood to the other. 

Stimulating and blistering applications should never be applied to a part already 
inflamed. A fire is not put out by heaping more fuel upon it. Hence ttie mischief 
which the farrier often does by rubbing his abominable oils on a recent sprain, hoi 
and tender. Many a horse has been ruined by this absurd treatment When the 
heat and tenderness have disappeared by the use of cold lotions or fomentations, and 
the leg or sprained part remains enlarged, or bony matter threatens to be deposited, it 
may he right to excite inflammation of the skin by a blister, in order to rouse the 
deeper-seated absorbents to action, and enable them to take up this deposit; but, 
except to hasten the natural process and effects of inflammation, a blister, or stimu- 
lating application, should never be applied to a part already inflamed. 

FEVER. 

Fever is general increased arterial action, either without any local affection, or in 
consequence of the sympathy of Uie system with inflammation in some particular 
part. 

The first is pure fner. Some have denied that that exists in the horse, but ihey 
most have been strangely careless observers of the diseases of that animal. The truth 
of the matter is, that the usual stable management and ^neral treatment of the horse 
are so absurd, and various parts of him are rendered so liable to take on inflammation, 
that pure fever will exist a very little time without degenerating into inflammation. 
The lungs are 60 weakened by the heated and foul air of the ill-ventilated stable, and 
by sudden changes from almost insufferable heat to intense cold, and the feet are so 
injured by hard usage and injudicious shoeinpr, that, sharing from the beginning in the 
eeneral vascular excitement which characterises fever, they soon become excited far 
beyond other portions of the frame ; and that which commenced as fever becomes 
inflammation of the lungs or feet. Pure fever, however, is sometimes seen, and runs 
its course regularly. 

It frequently begins with a cold or shivering fit, although this is not essential to 
fever. The horse is dull, unwilling to move, has a staring coat, and cold legs and 
feet. This is succeeded by warmth of the body ; unequal distribution of warmth to 
the legs ; one hot, and the other three cold, or one or more unnaturally warm, and ths 
others unusually cold, but not the deathlike coldness of inflammation of the lungs ; 
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the pulae qmek, soft, and often indistinct; the bTeathing somewhat laborious ; hot no 
<*x>ugh, or pawing, or looking at the flanks. The animal will scarcely eat, and is 
▼ery costive. 'W bile the state of pure fever lasts, the shivering fit returns at neari j 
the same hour every day, and is succeeded by the warm one, and that often by a slight 
degree of perspiration ; and these alternate during several days until local inflamma' 
tion appears, or the fever gradually subsides. No horse ever died of pure fever. If 
he is not destroyed by inflammation of the lungs, or feet, or bowels succeeding to the 
fever, he gradually recovers. 

What has been said of the treatment of local inflammation will sufllcientiy indicate 
that which should be resorted to in fever. Fever is general increased action of the 
heart and arteries, and therefore evidenUy appears Uie necessity for bleeding, regu- 
lating the quantity of blood by the degree of fever, and usually keeping the finger on 
the artery until some evident and considerable impression is made upon the system. 
The bowels should be ^ntiy opened ; but the danger of inflammation of the lungs, 
and the uniformly injunous consequence of purgation in that disease, will prevent me 
administration of an active purgative. A small quantity of aloes may be given morn- 
ing and night, with the proper fever medicine, until the bowels are slightly relaxed, 
af&r which nothing more of an aperient quality should be administered. Digitalis, 
emetic tartar, and nitre should be given morning and night, in proportions regulated 
by the circumstanoee of the case. The horse ehould be warmly clothed, but be placed 
in a cool and well-ventilated stable. 

Symptomatic fever is increased arterial action, proceeding from some local cause. 
No organ of consequence can be much disordered or inflamed without the neighbour- 
ing parts being disturbed, and the whole system gradually participating in the 
disturbance. Inflammation of the feet or of the lungs never existed long or to any 
material extent, without being accompanied by some degree of fever. 

The treatment of symptomatic feyer should resemble that of simple fever, except 
that particular attention must be paid to the state of the part originally diseased, tf 
the inflammation which existed there can be subdued, the general distuibanoe wiH 
usually cease. 

The arteries terminate occasionally in openings on diflerent surfaces of the body. 
On the skin they pour out the perspiration, and on the different cavities of the frame 
they yield the moisture which prevents friction. In other parts tiiey terminate ia 
glands, in which a fluid essentially different from the blood is secreted or separated : 
such are the parotid and salivary dands, the kidneys, the spleen, and the various 
organs or laboratories which provide so many and such diflerent secretions, for the 
multifarious purposes of life ; out the usual termination of arteries is in veins. 

THE VEINS. 

These vessels carry back to the heart the blood which had been conveyed to the 
different parts by the arteries. They have two coats, a muscular and a membranous 
one. Both of them are thin and comparatively weak. They are more numerous and 
much larger than the arteries, and consequently the blood, lessened in quantity by the 
various secretions separated from it, flows more slowly through them. It is forced on 
partiy by the first impulse communicated to it by the heart; also, in the extremities 
and external portions of the frame, by the pressure of the muscles ; and in the cavity 
of the chest, its motion is assisted or principally caused by the sudden expansion of 
the ventricles of the heart, after they have closed upon and driven out their contents, 
and thereby causing a vacuum which the blood rushes on to fill. There are curious 
valves in various parts of the veins which prevent the blood from flowing backward 
to its sodrce. 

BOO AND BLOOD SPAVIN. 

The veins of the horse, although their coats are thin compared with those of the 
arteries, are not subject to the enlargements (varicose veins) which are so frequent* 
and often so painful, in the legs of the human being. The legs of the horse may 
exhibit many of the injurious consequences of hard work, but the veins will, with one 
exception, be unaltered in structure. Attached to the extremities of most of the 
tendons, and between the tendons and other parts, are little bags containing a mucous 
substance to enable the tendons to slide over each other without friction, and to move 
easily on the neighbouring parts. From violent exercise ^ese vessels are liable to 
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enlarge Win^nlls and thoronghpins are instances of this* There is one of them 
on the inside of the hoek at its bending. This sometimes becomes considerably 
ineieased in size, and the enlargement is called a bog-apavin, A yein passes orer this 
bag, which is pressed between the enlargement and the skin, and the passage of the 
blood through it is impeded f the vein is consequently distended by the accumulated 
Mood, and the distension reaches from this ba^ as low down as the next valve. This 
it called a biood-^pamn. Blood-spavin then is the consequence of bog-spavin. It 
very rarely occurs, and is, in the majority of instances, confounded with bog-spavin. 

Blood-spavin does not always cause lameness, except the horse is very hard* 
worked, and then it is doubtful whether the lameness should not be attributed to ths 
enlarged mucous bag rather than to the distended vein. Both of these diseases, 
however, render a horse unsound, and materially lessen his value. 

Old farriers used ta tie the vein, and so cut off altogether the flow of the blood. 
Some of them, a little more rational, dissected out the bag which caused the disten« 
sion of tfae vein : but the modem and more prudent way is to endeavour to promote 
tbe absorption of the contents of the bag. This may be attempted by pressure long 
applied. A bandage may be contrived to take in the whole of the hock, except its 
point; and a compress made of folded linen being placed on. the bog-spavin, may 
confine the principal pressure to that part. It is, howoTer, veiy difficult to adapt a 
bandage to a joint which admits of such extensive motion ; therefore most practi- 
tioners apply two or three successive blisters over the enlargement, when it usually 
disappears. Unfortunately, however, it returns if any extraordinary exertion is 
xeqnired from the horse. 

BLEEDING. 

This operation is performed with a fleam or a lancet. The first is ihe common 
instrument, and the safest, except in skilful hands. The lancet, however, has a more 
sordcal appearance, and will be adopted by the veterinary practitioner. A blood- 
stick — a piece of hard wood loaded at one end with lead^is used to strike the fleam 
mto the vein. This is sometimes done with too great violence, and the opposite side 
of the coat of the vein is wounded. Bad cases of inflammation have resulted from 
this. If the fist is doubled, and the fleam is sharp and is struck with sufficient force 
with the lower part of the hand, the bloodstiok may be dispensed with. 

For general bleeding the juffular vein is selected. The horse is blindfolded on the 
ride on which he is to be bled, or his head turned well away. The hair is smoothed 
along the course of the vein with the moistened finger; then, with the third and little 
fingers of the left hand, which holds the fleam, pressure is made on the vein sufficient 
to bring it fairly into view, but not to swell it too much, for then, presenting a rounded 
surface, it would be apt to roll or slip under the blow. The point to be selected is 
about two inches below the union of the two portions of the jugular at the angle of 
the jaw (see cut, p. 135). The fleam is to be placed in a direct line with the course 
of the vein, and over the precise centre of the vein, as close to it as possible, but its 
point not absolutely touching the vein. A sharp rap with the bloodstick or the hand 
on that part of the back of the fleam immediately over the blade, will cut through tbe 
vein, and the blood will flow. A fleam with a large blade should always be preferred, 
for the operation will be materially shortened, and this will be a matter of some con- 
sequence with a fidgety or restive horse. A quantity of blood drawn speedily will 
also have far more effect on the system than double the weight slowly taken, while 
the wound will heal just as readily as if made by a smaller instrument There is no 
occasion to press so hard against the neck with the pail, or can, as some do ; a slight 
pressure, if the incision has been large enough and straight, and in the middle of the 
vein, will cause the blood to flow sufficiently fiist; or, the finger being introduced into 
the mouth between the tushes and the grinders, and gently moved about, will keep 
the mouth in motion, and hasten the rapidity of the stream by the action and pressure 
of the neighbouring muscles. 

When sufficient blood has been taken, the edges of the wound should be brought 
closely and exactly together, and kept together oy a small sharp pin being passed 
through them. Round this a little tow, or a few hairs from the mane of the horse, 
should be wrapped, so as to cover the whole of the incision ; and the head^ of tlie 
horse should be tied up for several hours to prevent his rubbing the part against the 
manger. In bringing the edges of the wound together, and introducing the pin, care 
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should not be taken to draw the skin too much from the neck, o&erwiee blood wiU 
insinuate itself between it and the muscles beneath, and cause an unsightly and 
sometimes troublesome swelling. 

The blood should be receiv^ into a ressel, the dimensions of which are exactiy 
known, so that the operator may be able to calculate at eyeiy period of the bleeding 
the quantity that is subtracted. Care likewise should be taken that the blood flows 
in a regular stream into the centre of the vessel, for if it is suffered to trickle down 
the sides, it will not afterwards undergo those changes by which we partially judge 
of the extent of inflammation. The pulse, however, and the symptoms of the case 
coUectiyely, will form a better criterion than any change in the blood. Twenty-four 
houre after the operation, the edffes of the wound will have united, and the pin shoold 
be withdrawn. When Uie bleeding is to be repeated, if more than three or four honi» 
have elapsed, it will be better to make a fresh incision rather than to open the dd 
wound. 

Few directions are necessary for the use of the lancet They who are competent 
to operate with it, will scarcely require any. If the point is sufficiently shaip Ae 
lancet can scarcely be too broad-shouldered ; and an abscess lancet will generaUy 
make a freer incision than that in common use. Whatever instrument is adopted, too 
much care cannot be taken to have it perfectly clean, and very sharp. It should be 
carefully wiped and dried immediately after the operation, otherwise, in a very short 
time, the edges will begin to be corroded. 

For general bleeding the jugular vein is selected as the largest superficial one, and 
most easily got at. In every affection of the head, and in cases of fever or extended 
inflammatory action, it is decidedly the best place for bleeding. In local inflamma- 
tion, blood may be taken from any of the superficial veins. In supposed affections 
of the shoulder, or of the fore-leg or foot, the plate vein, which comes from the inside 
of the arm, and runs upwards directly in front of it towards the jugular, may be opened. 
In affections of the hind extremity, blood is sometimes extracted ^m the taphjcna, of 
thigh-vein, which runs across the inside of the thigh. In foot cases it may be taken 
from the coronet, or, much more safely, from the toe; not by cutting out, as the far- 
rier does, a piece of the sole at the toe of the frog, which sometimes causes a wound 
difficult to heal, and fdlowed by festering, and even by canker; but cutting down with 
a fine drawing-knife, called a searcher, at the union between the crust and the sole at 
the very toe until the blood flows, and, if necessary, encouraging its discharge by dip- 
ping the foot in warm wa^Br. The mesh-work of both arteries and veins will be here 
divided, and blood is generally obtained in any quantity that may be needed. The 
bleeding may be stopped with the greatest ease, by placing a bit of tow in the little 
groove that has been cut, and tacking the shoe over it* 

* A mat improvement has lately been introduced in the method of arresting arterial 
biemorrnage. The operation is very simple, and, with common care, sacceasfnl. The instru- 
ment is a pair of artery forceps, with rather sharper teeth than the common forceps, and (he 
blades held close by a slide. The vessel is laid bare, detached from the cellular substance 
around it, and the artery then grasped by the forceps, the instrument deviating a very Httla 
from the line of the artery. The vessel is now divided close to the forceps, and behind them, 
and the forceps are twisted four or five times round. The forceps are then loosened, and. 
generelljT speakinj^, not more than a drop or two of blood will have been lost This method 
of arresting bleedm^ has been applied* by several scientific and benevolent men with almost 
constant success. It has been readily and effectually practised in docking, and our patients 
have escaped much torture, and tetanus lost many a victim. The forceps have been intro- 
duced, and with much success, in castration, and thus the principal danger of that operation, 
as well as the most painful part of it, is removed. The colt ^iil be a fair subject for tlus 
experiment. On the sheep and the calf it may be readily performed, and the operator will 
have the pleasing consciousness of rescuing many a poor animal from the unnecessary i " 
uon of torture. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Wi now proceed to the coDsiderBtion of the diseases of &e respiratory system. 
THE MEMBRANE OF THE NOSE. 

The macous roembiane of the nose is distingruished from otlier mucous sarfaces, not 
only by its thickness, but its vasculariiy. The blood-vessels are likewise superficial ; 
they are not covered even by inteffument, but merely by an ansubstantial mucous coat. 
They are deeper sealed, indeed, than in the human bein^, and they are more protected 
from injury ; and therefore there is far less haemorrhage from the nostril of the horse 
than {torn that of the human being, whether spontaneous or accidental. Lying imme* 
diately under the mucous coat, these vessels give a peculiar, and, to the horseman, a 
most important tinge to the membrane, and particularly observable on the septum* 
Tbey present him with a faithful indication of the state of the circulation, and espe- 
cially m the membranes of the other respiratory passages with which this is con- 
tinuous. 

The horseman and the veterinary surgeon do not possess man^ of the auxiliaries of 
the human practitioner. Their patients are dumb ; they can neither tell the seat nor 
the degree of pain; and the blunders of the practitioner are seldom buried with the 
patient Well, he must use greater diligence in availing himself of the advantages 
that he does possess ; and he has some, and very important ones, too. The varying 
hue of Uie Schneiderian membrane is the most important of all ; and, with regard to 
the most frequent and fatal diseases of the horse— those of the respiratory passages-^ 
it gives almost all the information with regard to the state of the circulation in those 

Cthat can possibly be required. Veterinarians too generally overlook this. It 
kot yet been sufficiently taught in our schools, or inciScated in our best works on 
the pathology of the horse. 

It is the custom with almost every horseman who takes any pains to ascertain the 
state of his patient, to turn down the lower eyelid, and to form his opinion of the 
degree of ceneral inflammation by the colour which the lining membrane of the lid 
presents. U it is very red, he concludes that there is considerable fever; if it is of a 
pale pinkish hue, there is comparatively little danger. This is a very important 
exammation^ and the conclusion which he draws from it is generally true : but on the 
septum of the nose he has a membrane more immediately continuous with those of 
the resniratoiy organs— more easily got at— presenting a larger surface— the ramifica- 
tions ot the blood-vessels better seen, and, wnat is truly important, indicating not only 
the general aifection of the membranes, but of those witn which he is most of all 
concerned. 

We would then say to every horseman and practitioner, study the character of that . 
portion of the membrane which covera the lower j)^ of die membrane of the nose- 
that which you can most readily brinflr into view. Day after day, and under all the 
varying circumstances of health and disease, study it until you are enabled to recog- 
nise, and you soon will, and that with a degree of exactitude you would have scarcely 
thought possible, the pale pink hue when the horse is in health — the increasing blush 
of T^, and the general and uniform painting of the membrane, betokening some excite- 
ment of the system — the streaked appearance when inflammation is mreatening or 
commencing — the intensely florid rea of inflammation becoming acute ^ the starting 
of the vessels from their gossamer coat, and their seeming to run bare over the mem- 
brane, when the inflammation is at the highest— the pale ground with patches of vivid 
red, showing ihe half-subdued but still existing fever— the uniform colour, but some 
what redder than natural, indicating a return to a healtlnr state of the circulation— >the 
paleness approaching to white, accompanying a state of debility, and yet some radiar 
tions of crimson, showing &at there is still considerable irritability, and that mischief 
may be in the wind — the pale livid colour warning you that the disease is assuming 
a typhoid character— the aarker livid announcing that the tjrphus is established, and 
that the vital current is stagnating — and the browner, dirty painting, intermingling 
with and subduing the lividness, and indicating that the game is upu These appear* 
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ances will be guides to our opinion and treatment, which we can neTer too highly 
appreciate. 

CATARRH, OR COLD. 

Catarrh^ or Cold, is attended by a slight defluxion from the nose ^ now and then, a 
•lighter weeping from the eyes, and some increased labour of breathing, on aoccNint 
of the uneasiness which the animal experiences from the passage of the air oyer the 
naturally sensitive, and now more than usually irritable surface, and from the air- 
passage being diminished by a thickening of the membrane. When this is a simply 
local inflammation, attended by no loss of appetite or increased animal temperature, 
it may speedily pass oyer. 

In many oases, howerer, the inflammation of a membrane naturally so sensitiye, 
and rendered so morbidly irritable by our absurd treatment, rapidly spreads, and 
inyolyes Uie fauces, the lymphatic and some of the saliyary glands, the throat, the 
parotid gland, and the membrane of the larynx. We haye then increased discharge 
m>m the nose, greater redness of the membrane of the nose, more deflnxion from the 
eyes, and loss of appetite, from a degree of feyer associating itself with the local 
affection ; and there also being a greater or less degiee of pain in the act of swallow- 
ing, and which, if the animal feels this, he will neyer eat Cough now appears mors 
or less frequent or painful ; but with no great acceleration of die pulse, or heaying 
^ the flanks. 

Catarrh may arise from a thousand causes. Membranes, subjected to so many 
floUTces of irritation, soon become irritable. Exposure to cold or rain, change of 
stable, change of weather, change of the slightest portion of clothinpf, neglect of 
grooming, and a yariety of circumstances apparently trifling, and which they who 
are unaccustomed to horses would think could not possibly produce any injurious 
effect, are the causes of catarrh. In the spring of the year, and while moulting, a 
great many young horses haye cou^h ; and in the dealers' stables, where the process 
of making up the horse for sale is carrjring on, there is scarcely one of them that 
escapes this disease. 

In the majority of cases, a few warm mashes, warm clothing, and a toarm aiable^-* 
tVyer-ball or two, with a drachm of aloes in each, and a little antimony in the eyening, 
will set all right. Indeed, all would soon be right without any medicine ; and much 
more speedily and perfectly than if the cordials, of which grooms and farriere are so 
fond, had been giyen. Nineteen horses out of twenty with common catarrh will do 
well ; but in the twentieth case, a neglected cough may be the precursor of bronchitis, 
and pneumonia. These chest affections ofWn insidiously creep on, and inflammation 
is frequently established before any one belonging to the horse is aware of its exist- 
ence. If there is the least feyer, die horse should be bled. A common cold, attended 
by heat of the month or indisposition to feed, should neyer ]>ass without the abstiac- 
tion of blood. A ph3rsic-ball, however, should not be giyen in catarrh without much 
consideration. It can scarcely be known what sympathy may exist between the por- 
tion of membrane already affected, and the mucous membranes generally. In severe 
thoracic affection, or in that which -may soon become so, a dose of physic would be 
little better than a dose of poison. If, however, careful investigation renders it evi- 
dent that there is no affection of the lungs, and that the disease has not proceed^ 
beyond the fauces, small doses of aloes may with advantage be united with other 
medicines, in order to evacuate the intestinal canal, and reduce the faecal discharge to 
a pultaceous form. 

if catarrh is accompanied by sore throat; if the parotids should enlarge and 
become tender— there are no tonsils, amygda/as, in the horse-— or if the submaxillary 

glands should be inflamed, and the animal should quid his food and gulp his water, 
lis will be an additional reason for bleeding, and also for warm clothing and a com- 
fortable stable. A hot stable is not meant by the term comfortable, in yehich the foul 
air is breathed over and over again, but a temperature some degrees above that of the 
external air, and where that determination to the skin and increased ?ction of the 
exhalent vessels, which in these cases are so desirable, may take place. Every stable, 
both for horses in sickness and in health, shonld have in it a thermometer. 

Some stimulating liniment may be applied oyer the inflamed gland, consisting of 
iDTpentine or tincture of cantharides, diluted with spermaceti or neatVfoot oil — strong 
enough to produce consideiable irritation on the sain, but not to blister, or to destroy 
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Ihe hair. A a embrocation sufiicieatly powerful, and yet that never destroys &e hair, 
ooDflists of equal parts of hartshorn, oil of turpentine, and camphorated spirit, with • 
vmall quantity of laudanum. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LARYNX. 

Stiictly speakinj^, this refers to inflammation confined to the larynx; but either 
catarrh or bronchitis, or both, frequently accompany the complaint. 

Its approach is often insidious, scarcely to be distinguished from catarrh, except by 
being attended with more soreness of throat, and less enlargement of the parotid glands. 
There are also more decided and violent paroxysms or coughing than in common 
catarrh, attended by a gurgling noise, which may be heard at a little distance from 
the horse, and which, by auscultation, is decidedly referrible to the larynx. The 
breathing is shorter and quicker, and evidently more painful than catarrh ; the mem* 
brane of the nose is redder; it is of a deep modena colour; and the horse shrinks, 
and exhibits great pain when the larynx is pressed upon. The paroxysms of cough- 
ing become more frequent and violent, and the animal appears at times almost 
simocated. 

As the soreness of the throat proceeds, the head of the animal is projected, and the 
neck has a peculiar stiShees. There is also much difficulty of swallowing. Con- 
siderable swelling of the larynx and the pharynx ensue, and also of the parotid, sub- 
lingual, and submaxillary glands. As the inflammation increases, the cough becomes 
hoarse and feeble, and in some cases altogether suspended. At the commencement, 
there is usually littie or no nasal defluxion ; but the secretion soon appears, either 
pure or mixed with an unusual quantity of saliva. 

Auscultation is a very important aid in the discovery of the nature, and serions or 
trifling character of this disease. It cannot be too often repeated, tiiat it is one of the 
most valuable means which we possess of detecting the seat, intensity, and results of 
the maladies of the respiratory passasres. No insrument is required ; the naked ear 
can be applied evenly and flatiy, and with a very slight pressure, on any part tbat it 
is of importance to examine. The healthy sound, when the ear is applied to the 
windpipe, is that of a body of air passing uninterruptedly through a smooth tube ot 
somewhat considerable calibre : it very much resembles the sound of a pair of forge 
bellows, when not too violentiy worked. 

He who is desirous of ascertaining whether there is any disease in the larynx of a 
horse, should apply his ear to the lower part of the windpipe. If he finds that the air 
passes in and out without interruption, there is no disease of any consequence either 
in the windpipe or the chest; for it would immediately be detected by the loudness or 
tiie interruption of the murmur. Then let him gradually proceed up the neck, with 
his ear still upon the windpipe. Perhaps he soon begins to recognise a littie gurfflinflr, 
grating sound. As he continues to ascend, that sound is more decisive, mingled wiSi 
an occasional wheeling, wb'.4tling noise. He can have no surer proof that here is the 
impediment to the passage of the air, proceeding from the thickening of the membrane 
and diminution of the passage, or increased secretion of mucus, which bubbles and 
rattles as the breath passes. By the degree of the rattling or whistling, the owner 
will judge which cause of obstruction preponderates— in fact, he will have discovered 
the seat and the state of the disease and the sooner he has recourse to professional 
advice the better. 

Chranie laryngitis is of more frequent occurrence than acute. Many of the coughs 
*hat are most troublesome are to be traced to this source. 

In violent cases laryngitis terminates in sufTocation ; in othere, in thick wind or 
in roaring. Occasionally it is necessary to have recourse to the operation of trache- 
otomy. 

In acute laryng^itis the treatment to be puraued is snfliciently plain. Blood must 
he abstracted, and that from the jugular vein, for there will then be' the combined 
advantage of general and local bleeding. The blood must be somewhat copiously 
withdrawn, depending on the degree of inflammation— the practitioner never for a 
moment forgetting that he has to do with inflammation of a mucous membrane, and 
that what he does he must do quickly. He ^dll have lost the opportunity of strug^ 
gling snocessfully with the disease when it has altered its character and debility has 
succeeded. The cases must be few and far between when the surgeon makes up 
his mind lo any determinate quanti^ of blood, and leaves his assistant or his gnKMn 
17 » 
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lo abstract it; he maBt himself bleed, and until the puiae flatten o<* ^e conetitatiefli 
ia evidently affected. 

Next must be given the fever medMne already recommended : the digitalis, nitra, 
and emetic tartar, with aloes. Aloes may here be safely given, because the chest is 
not yet implicated. To this must be added, and immediately, a blister, and a sharp 
one. The sumon is sore of the part, and he can bring his coonter-irritant almost 
into contact with it. 

Inflammation of the larynx, if not speedily snbdued, produces sad disor^nization 
in this curiously formed and important machine. Lymph is effused, morbidly adhe- 
sive, and speedily organise^— uie membrane becomes thickened, considerably, per- 
manently soothe submucous cellular tissue becomes oedematous ; the inflanunatioB 
spreads from the membrane of the larynx to the cartilages, and dtfliculty of breath- 
ing, and at length confirmed roaring, ensue. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE TRACHEA. 

Inflammation of the membrane of the larynx, and. especially when it has nn oa 
to ulceration, may rapidly spread, and involve the gpfeater part or the whole of the 
lining membrane of the trachea. Auscultation will discover when this is taking 
place. If the disease is extending down the trachea, it must be followed. A blis^ 
ter must reach as low as the rattling sound can be detected, and somewhat beyond 
this. The fever medicines must be administered in somewhat increased doses ; and 
the bleeding must be repeated, if the state of the pulse does not indicate the eon- 
trary. 

Generally speaking, however, although the inflammation is now approaching the 
chest, its extension into the trachea is not an unfavourable symptom. It is spread 
over a more extended surface, and is not so intense or untrsctable. It is involving a 
part of the frame less complicated, and where less mischief can be effected. Tnie, 
if the case is neglected, it must terminate fatally ; but it is coming more within reach, 
and more under command, and, the proper means being adopted, 3ie i^nge is rather 
a favourable one. 

The disorganizations produced in the trachea are similar to some which have been 
described in the larynx. The same formation of oi^ganised bands of coagolated 
lymph, the same thickeiung of membrane, diminution of calibre, and foundation far 
roaring. 

ROARING. 

The present will be the proper place to speak of that singular impainneDt of die 
respiratory function recognised by this name. It is an unnatural, loud granting soond 
made by the animal in the act of breathing when in quick action or on any sudden 
exertion. On carefully listening to the sinmd, it will appear that the roaring is pro- 
duced in the act of inspiration, and not in that of expiration. .If the horre is briskly 
trotted on a level surface, and more particularly if he is hurried -up hill, or if he is 
suddenly threatened with a stick, this peculiar sound will be heard and cannot be 
mistaken. When dishonest dealers are showing a horse that roars, but not to any 
great degree, they trot away gently, and as soon as they are too far for liie sound to 
be heard, show off the best paces of the animal ; on returning, Ihey gradually slacken 
their speed when they come within a suspicious distance. This is sometimes techni* 
cally called "the dealers' long trot." 

Roaring is exceedingly unpleasant to the rider, and it is manifest unsonndnees. It 
is the sudden and violent rushing of the air through a tube of diminished calibre; 
and if the impediment, whatever it is, reiulers it so d ifficult for the air to pass in some- 
what increased action, sufficient cannot be admitted to give an adeqnato supply of 
arterial ized blood in extraordinary or long-continued exertion. Therefore, as impair- 
in]sr the function of respiration, although, sometimes, only on extraordinary occasions 
it is unsoundness. In as many cases as otherwise, it is a very serious cause of nn- 
soundness. The roarer, when hardly pressed, is often blown even to the haAdd of 
suffocation, and there are cases on record of his suddenly dropping and dying when 
urged to the top of his speed. 

it must not, however, be taken for granted that the roarer is always worthless. 
There are few hunts in which there is not one of these horses, who acquits himself 
very fairly in the field ; and it has ocoasiomilly ao happened that the loaxer has been 
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the very crack horse of the hant; yet he must be ridden with judgment, and spared 
t little when goinv up-hill. There is a village in the West Hiding of Yorkshhe, 
through which a band of smugglers used frequently to pass in the dead of night; 
the hone of the leader, and the best horse of the troop, and on which his owner 
would bid defiance to all pursuit, was so rank a roarer, that he could be heard at a 
eoiKiderable distance. Irie clattering of all tlie rest scarcely made so much noise as 
the roaring of the captain's horse. When this became a little too bad, and he did 
not fear immediate pursuit, the smuggler used to halt the troop at some convenient 
hayrick on the roadside, and, having suffered the animal to distend his stomach with 
this dry food, as he was always re^y enough to do, he would remount and gallop 
on, and, for a while, the roarina was scaic^y heard. It is somewhat difficult to ao« 
count for this. Perhaps the loaded stomach now pressing against the diaphragm, 
that muscle had harder work to displace this viscus in the act of enlarging the chest 
and producing an act of inspiration, and accomplished it more slowly, and therefore* 
the air passing more slowly by, the roarinff was diminished. We do not dare to cal 
ealate what must have been the increased labour of the diaphragm in moving the load 
ed stomach, nor how much sooner the horse must have been exhausted. This did not 
enter into the owner's reckoning, and probably the application of whip and spur would 
deprive him of the means of forminjr a proper calculation of it 

eclipse was a ^ high-blower." He drew his breath hard, and with apparent diffi 
culty. The upper air-passages, perhaps those of the head, did not correspond witli 
his unusually capacious chest ; yet he was never beaten. It is said that he never met 
with an antagomst fairly to put him to the top of his speed, and that the actual effect 
of this disproportion in the two extremities of the respiratory apparatus was not 
thoroughly tested. Mares comparatively seldom become roarers. It appears to be 
difficult, if Aot impossible, to assign any satisfactory reason for this; bat the fact is 
too notorious among horsemen, to admit of doubt. 

Roaring proceeds from obstruction in some portion of the respiratory canal, and 
ofkenest in the larynx, for there is least room to spare— that cartilaginous box being 
occupied by the mechanism of the voice : next in frenuency it is in the trachea, but« 
m fact, obstruction anywhere will produce it. Mr. Blaine, quoting from a French 
jofkmalist, says, that a piece of riband lodged within one of the nasal fosse produced 
roaring, and that even ttie displacement of a molar tooth has been the 9uppo$ed cause 
of it. Polypi in the nostrils have been accompanied by it. Mr. Sewell round, as an 
evident cause of roaring, an exostosis between the two first ribs, and pressing upon 
the traehea ; and Mr. Peroivall goes farther, and says that his father repeatedly blis- 
tered and fired a horse for bad roaring, and even performed the operation of tracher 
otomy, and at length the roaring being so loud when the horse was \ci out of the 
stable, l^at it was painful to hear it — the poor animal was destroyed. Ns^Aickening 
of the membrane was found, no disease or the larynx or tranhea ; but the lungs were 
hepatised throughout the greater part of their substan^^e, aT>d many of the smaller 
divisions of ^e bronehi were so compressed, that they were hardly pervious. 

BtuuU of Coagulated Ljfmph, — ^A frequent cause of roaring is bands of coagulated 
lymph, morbidly viscid and tenaoious, adherin? firmly on one side, and bv some act 
of coughing brought into contact with and adhering to the other side, and becoming 
gradually organism. At other times there have been rings of coagulated Wmph 
adhering to £e lining of the trachea, but not organized. In either case they form a 
mechanical obstruction, and will account for the roaring noise produced by the air 
rushing violently through the diminished calibre, in burned respiration. Thickening 
of the membrane is a more frequent cause of roaring than the transverse bands of 
coagulated lymph. In many morbid specimens it is double or treble its natural thick- 
ness, and covered with manifold ulcerations. This is particularly annoying in the 
upper part of the windpipe, where the passages, in their natural state, are narrow 
Thus It is that roaring is the occasional consequence of strangles and catarrh, and 
other affections of the superior passages. 

There is scarcely a horse of five or six years old who has not a portion of the thy* 
roid cartilage ossi ned. In some cases the greater part of the cartilages are becoming 
bony, or sufficiently so to weaken or destroy their elastic power, and consequently to 
Tender it impossible for them to be freely and fully acted upon by the delicate muscles 
ef the larynx. 

Chronic cough occasionally terminatss in roaring. Some have imaguMd tliat lh« 
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dealers^ habit of coughir^ the horse, i. e. pressing upon the larynx to make him cough 
in order that they may judge of the state of his wind by the sound that is emitted, has 
produced inflammation about the larynx, which has terminated in roaring, or assisted 
in producing ii. That pain is given to the animal by the rough and violent way in 
which the object is sometimes attempted to be accomplished, is evident enough, and 
this must, in process of time, lead to mischief; but sufficient inflammation and sub- 
sequent ossification of the cartilages would scarcely be produced, to be a cause of 
roaring. 

The Disease cf Draught^Horau generally.'^There can be no doubt of the fact, that 
ihe majority of roarers are drau^htrhorses, and horses of quick draugtit. They an 
not only subject to the usual predisposinff causes of this obstruction, but there is some* 
thing superadded,"-resulting from their iiabits or mode of work, — ^not indeed netmiiF 
rily resulting, but that which the folly as well as cruelty of man has introduced—^ 
system of tight-reinine. To a certain extent, the curb-rein is necessary. Without it 
there would be scarcely any command over a wilful horse, and it would need a strong 
arm occasionally to guide even the most willing. Without the curb-rein the bone 
would cany himself low ; he would ^o carelessly along ; he would become a stum- 
bier ; and if he were disposed at any time to run away, Sie strongest arm would have 
little power to stop him ; but there is no necessity for the tight rein, and for the long 
and previous discipline to which the carriage-horse is subject^. There is no necessity 
that the lower jaw, whether tiie channel is wide or narrow, should be so forced on the 
neck, or that the larynx and the portion of the windpipe immediately beneath it should 
be flattened, and bent, and twisted, and the respiratory passage not only obstructed, 
bat in a manner closed. The mischief is usually done when the horse, is young. It 
is effected in some measure by the impatience of the animal, unused to control, and 
suffering pain. In the violent tossing of his head he bruises the larynx, and produces 
inflammation. The head of the riding-horse is gradually brought to its proper place 
by the hands of the breaker, who skilfully increases or relaxes the pressure, and 
humours and plays with the mouth ; but the poor carriage-horse is confined by a rein 
that never slackens, and his nose Is bent in at the expense of the larynx and wind- 
pipe. The injury is materially increased if the head is not naturally wel) set on, oi 
the neck is thick, or the jaws narrow. 

Connected with this is the common notion that crib-biting is a cause of roeriDg. 
That is altogether enoneous. There is no possible connexion between the com- 
plaints : but one of the methods that used to be resorted to in order to cure orib-biting 
might be a cause of roaring, namely, the strap so tightly buckled round the opper 
part of the neck as to compress, and distort, and paralyse the larynx* 

Facts have established the hereditary predisposition to roaring, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

In France it is notorious that three-fourths of the horses from Cottentin are roaiere, 
and some of them are roarers at six months old ; but about La Hague and Le Bocase, 
not a roarer is known. There is certainly a considerable difference in the soil of the 
two districts ; the first is low and marshy, the latter elevated and dry : but tradition 
traces it to the introduction of some foreign horses into Cottentin, who bequeathed 
this infirmity to their progeny. 

In our own country, there is as decisive a proof. There was a valuable stallion in 
Norfolk, belonging to Major Wilson, of Didlington. He was a great favourite, and 
seemed to be getting some excellent stock ; but he was a roarer, and s<Hne of the 
breeders took alarm at this. They had occasionally too painful experience of the 
communication of the defects of the parent to his progeny ; and they feared that roar- 
ing might possibly be among these hereditary evils. Sir Charles Bunbuiy was 
requested to obtain Mr. Cline*s opinion on the subject Mr. Cline was a deservedly 
eminent human surgeon : he had exerted himself in the establishment of the Vetm* 
nary College : he was an examiner of veterinary pupils, and therefore it was sapposed 
that he must be competent to give an opinion. He gave one, and at consiaerable 
length :— ** The disorder in the horse,*' saia he, ** which constitutes a roarer, is caused 
by a membranous projection in a part of the windpipe, and is the consequence of that 

Eart having been inflamed from a cold, and injudiciously treated. A roarer, tberefon 
I not a diseased horse, for his lungs and every other part may he perfectly soont! 
The existence of roaring in a stallion cannot be of any consequence. It cannot be 
propagated any m<»e than a broken bone, or any other accident." — ^A fair specimffl 
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of fhe hone-knowledge of one of the beet of the medical examiners o teterinary 
papils. 

kit Charlee returned foil of glee ; the good people of Norfolk and Suffolk were 
ntiefied ; Major Wilson's horse was in high request: but in a few years a great part 
f the two counties was overrun with roarers, and many a breeder haff ruined. 
Roaring is not, however, necessarily hereditary. Mr. Groodwin, whose name is great 
sBthority. states that Taurus, a celebrated racer that had become a roarer, had covered 
BBTeral mares, and their produce all turned out well, and had won several races. In 
no instance did his progeny exhibit this defect, notwithstanding that his own family 
were notorious for being roarers. Eclipse also is said to have been a roarer. 

What then is to be done with these animals 1 Abandon them to their fate I No, 
not so ; but there is no necessity rashly to undertake a hopeless affair. All possible 
knowledge must be obtained of the origin of the disease. Did it follow strangles, 
catarrh, bronchitis, or any affection of tlie respiratory passages t Is it of long stand- 
ing 1 Is it now accompanied by cough or any symptoms of general or local irrita- 
tion ? Can any disorganization of these parts be detected 1 Any distortion of the 
laiynx 1 Did it follow breaking-in to harness ? The answer to tM8e questions will 
materially guide any^ future proceedings. If there is plain distortion of the larynx or 
trachea, or the disease can be associated, in point of time, with breakine^in to harness, 
or the coachman or proprietor has been accustomed to rein the animal in too tightly 
or too cruelly, or the sire was a roarer, it is almost useless to have anything to do 
with the case. But if it is of rather recent date, and following closely on some dis- 
ease with which it can be clearly connected, careful examination of the patient may 
be commenced. Is there oou^h ? Can any heat or tenderness be detected about the 
larynx or trachea? Is there in ever^ part the same uniform rushing noise; or, on 
some particular root, can a more violent breathing, a wheezing or whistling, or a 
rattiing and guggling, be detected 1 Is that wheezing or rattling either confined to 
one spot, or less sonorous as the ear recedes from that spot above or below ; or is it 
diffused over a considerable portion of the trachea ? 

In these cases it would be fair to bleed, purge, and most certainly to blister. The 
ear will guide to the part to which the blister should be applied. The physic having 
let, a coarse of fever medicine should be commenced. It should be considered as a 
case of chronic inflammation, and to be subdued by a continuance of moderate deple- 
tory measures. Probably blood should again be abstracted in less quanti^ ; a second 
dose of physic should be given, and, most certainly, the blister should be repeated, 
or kept aischarging by means of some stimulating unffuent. The degree of success 
which attends these measures would determine the mrther pursuit of them. If no 
relief is obtained after a fortnight or three weeks, perhaps the experimenter would 
ponder on another mode of treatment. He would again carefully explore the whole 
extent of the trachea, and if he could yet refer the rattlinff or wheezing to the same 
point at which he had before observed it, be would boldly propose tracheotomy ^ for 
ne could certainly cut upon the seat of disease. 

If he foand one of these organised bands, the removal of it would afford immediate 
relief; or if he found merely a thickened membrane, no harm would be done ; or the 
lose of blood might abate the local inflammation. Nq one would eagerly undertake 
a case of roaring ; but, having undertaken it, he ^ould give the measures that he 
adopts a fair trial, remembering that, in every chronic case like this, the only hope 
(tf success depends on perseverance. 

BRONCHOCELE. 

Mr. Percivall is almost the only author who takes notice of enlargement of the 
thyroid glands— two oval bodies below the larynx, and attached to the trachea. The 
Qse of them has never been satisfactorily explained. They sometimes grow to the 
size of an egg^ or ledger, but are unattended by cough or fever, and are nothing mon^ 
than an eye-sore. The iodine ointment has occasionally been applied with success, 
I'he blister or the seton may also be useful. 

EPIDEMIC CATARRH. 
Vanous names are given to this disease— influenza, distemper, catarrhal fever, and 
epidemic catarrh. Its usual history is as follows. 
In the spring of the yeai^-« cold, wet spring^-and that succeeding to a mild winter, 
17* 
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aad CMBpeetally among y^ouiig hones, and those in high conditioB, or made up for sik, 
or that have heen kept in hot stables, or exposed to the usual causes of inflaoimaUOBi 
this disease principally, and sometimes almost exclusively, prevails* Those that aro 
in moderate work, and that* are correspondingly fed, generally escape ; or even when 
it appears in most of the stables in a narrower or wider district, horses in barracks, 
regularly worked and moderately fed, although not entirely exempt, are oompanoively 
seldom diseased. 

If it has been observed from the beginning, it will be found that the attack is 
usually sudden, ushered in by shivering, and that quickly succeeded by aoceleratioa 
of pulse, heat of mouth, staring coat, tucked-up belly, diminution of appetite, painful 
but not loud coujph, heaving at the flanks, redness of the membrane of the aose, 
swelled and weepmg eye, dejected countenance— these are the symptoms of catanii, 
but under a somewhat aggravated form. 

It clearly is not inflammation of the lungs ; for there is no coldness of the extzemi- 
ties, no looking at the flanks, no stiff immovable position^ no obstinate standing up. 
It is not simple catarrh ; for as early as the second day there is evident debility. The 
horse stasgers as he viralks. 

It is inflammation of the respiratory passages generally. It commence* in the dmoi- 
brane of the nose, but it gradually involves the whole of the respiratory appaiatu 
Before the disease has been established four-«nd*-twenty hours, there is frequently sore- 
throat The horse quids his hay, and gulps his water. There is no great enlargement of 
the glands ; the parotids are a little tumefied, the submaxillary somewhat more so, but 
not at all equivalent to the degree of soreness. That soreness is excessive, and day aftM 
day the horse will obstinately refuse to eat. Discharge from the nose soon follows 
in considerable quantity: thick, very early purulent, and sometimes foetid. Ths 
breathing is accelerated and laborious at the beginning, but does not always increase 
with the progress of the disease — ^nay, sometimes, a deceitful calm succeeds, and the 
pulse, qmckened and full at first, soon loses its firmness, and although it usually 
maintains its unnatural quickness, vet it occasionally deviates from this» and subsides 
to little more than its natural standard. The extremities continue to be comfortably 
warm, or at least the temperature is variable, and there is not in the manner of the 
animal, or in any one symptom, a decided reference to any particular part or ^t, sa 
the chief seat of disease. 

Thus the malady proceeds for an uncertain period : oecasionally for Beveial dvf^^ 
in not a few instances through the whole of its course, and the anuial dies exhausted 
by extensive or general irritation : but in other cases the inflammalion assumes a 
local determination, and we have bronchitis or pneumonia, hut of no very acute chap 
Factor, yet difficult to treat, from the general debility with which it is connected. 
Sometimes there are considerable swelungs in various parts, as the chest, the belly, 
the extremities^ and particularly the head. The brain is occasionally affected ; the 
horse grows stupid ; the conjunctiva is alarmingly red ; the animal becomes gradually 
unconscious, and delirium follows. A curious thickening, that may be mistaken for 
severe sprain, is sometimes observed about the tendons. It is se^i under the knee 
or about the fetlock. It is hot and tender, and the lameness is considerable. Th^ 
feet occasionally suffer severely. There is a determination of fever to them far more 
violent than the original disease, and separation of the lamins and descent of the sole 
ensue. It may be easily imagined how roaring may be connected with epidemic 
catarrh ; but it is rarely or never followed by glanders. These changes of situation 
are not fatal, but the practitioner is rather glad to see them, except indeed when the 
feet are attacked ; for the disease seems inclined to shift its situation or character, 
and is more easily subdued. 

The most decided character in this disease is debility. Not the stiff, unwilling 
motion of the horse with pneumonia, and which has been mistaken for debility— 
every muscle being needed for the purposes of respiration, and therefore imoerfectly 
used in locomotioit— but actual loss of power in the muscular system generally. The 
horse staggers from the second day. He threatens to fall if he is moved. He is 
Hometimes down, permanently down, on the third or fourth day. The emaciation is 
also occasionally rapid and extreme. 

At length the medical treatment which has been employed succeeds, or natare 
liegins to rally. The cough somewhat subsides; the pulse assumes its natnia* 
aiudard; the coonfenanoe acquires a little more animation; the horse will eat a 
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«mil quantity of fome efaoice diii^; and health and stnngth dowly, vaiy alowly 
indeed, return : but at other times, when there had been no decided change during 
the progress of the disease, no manageable metastasis of inflammation while thvfs 
was sufficient power left in the constitution to struggle with it, a strange ezacerbatioii 
tf symptoms accompanies the dosing scene. The extremities become deathly cold ; 
the flanks hesve ; the countenance bettay s greater distress ; the membrane of the noes 
ia of an intense red ; and inflammation of Sie substance of the lungs and congestion 
and death speedily follow. 

Al other times the redness of the nostril suddenly disappears; it becomes purpleii 
hyid, dirty brown, and the discharge is bloody and foetid, the breath and all ths 
excretions becoming foetid too. 'Die mild character of the disease gives wav to 
malignant typhus: swellings, and purulent ulcers, spread over difieient parts of the 
frame, and the animal is soon destro]^^. 

PoH^mortem ExamimUUm, — Examination after death sufficiently displays the real 
character of the disease, inflammation first of the respiratory passages, and, in fatal 
Of a^grarated cases, of the muoous membranes ^[enerally. From the pharynx, to the 
tanmnation of the small intestines, and often including CTen the la^r ones, there 
will not be a part free from inflammation ; the upper part of the trachea will be filled 
with adhesiTe spume, and the lining membrane thickened, injected, or ulcerated ; the 
Iming ibnie of l^e bronchi will exhibit unequivocal marks of inflammation ; the sub- 
stance of the lungs wiU be engorged, and often inflamed ; the heart will partake of 
the same affection ; its external coat will be red, or purple, or black, and its internal 
one will exhibit spots of eochymosis; the pericaraium will be thickened, and ths 
pericardiac and pleuritic bags will contain an undue quantity of serous, or bloody- 
aerous, or purulent fluid. 

The (esophagus will be inflamed, sometimes ulcerated^- the stomach always so; 
the small intestines will uniformly present patches of inflammation or ulceratioBk 
The liTW will be inflamed-*the spleen enlarged — no part, indeed, will have escaped ; 
and if the malady has assumed a typhoid form in Us latter stages, ths umveraality 
and malignancy ti the ulceration will be excessive. 

This disease is clearly attributable to atmospheric influence, but of the preciss 
nature of this influence we are altogether ignorant. It is some forei^ injurious 
principle which mingles with and contaminates the air, but whence this poison is 
deriveil, or how it is diffused, we know not It is engendered, or it is most prevalent, 
in eold ungenial weather ; or this weather may dispose the patient for catanh, or 
prepare the tiasues to be affected by causes whidi would otherwise be harmless, or 
which maj at all times exist. 

It is moflt frequent in the spring of the year, but it occasionally rages in autumn 
and in winter. It is epidemic ; it spreads over large districts. It sometimes pervades 
the whole country. Scarcely a stable escapes. Its appearance is sudden, its progress 
npid. Mr. Wilkinson had 36 new cases in one day. It is said that a celebratsd 
practitioner in London had nearly double that number in less than twenty-four hours 

At other times it is endemic. It pervades one 4ewn ; one titde tract of country. It 
ia confined to spots exceedinj^ly circumscribed. It is dependent on atmospherie 
agency, but this recjaires some injurious adjuvant and the principle of contagion muse 
probably be called into play. It has been rife enough in the lower parts of uie metro- 
polis, while in the upper and north-western districts scarcely a ease has occurred. 
It has occasionally been confined to a locality not extending half-aHoaile in any direc- 
tion. In one of the cavalry barracks the majority of the horses on one side of the 
yard were attacked by epidemic catarrh, while there was not a sick horse on ths 
other side. These prevalences of disease, and these exceptions, are altogether unao- 
eountable. The stables, and the system of stable manag«*inent, have been most 
earefully inquired into in the infected and the healthy districts, and no satisfactory 
dtflSsrence could be ascertained. One fact, however, has been established, and a very 
important one it is to the horse proprietor as well as the practitioner. The probability 
of the disease seems to be in proportion to the number ot horses inhabiting the stable^ 
Two or three horses shut up in a comparatively close stable may escape. Out of 
thirty horses, distributed through ten or fifteen little stables, not one may be affected , 
but m a stable containing ten or twelve hones the disease will assuredly appeac, 
althousrh it may be proportionally lai^r and well ventilated. It is on this account 
ttat posUnasiBiB wA hocse-dealsn dieod its appeaiance. In a aiekly season their 
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stables stq never free from it; and if, peichanoet it does enter one of flieir iaigest 
stables, almost every horse will be aflfected. Therefore also it is that grooms have lo 
much dread of a distempered stable, and that the odds are so seriously affected if 
distemper has broken out in a racing establishment. 

Does this lead to the conclusion Uiat epidemic catarrh is contagious 1 Not neees* 
sarily, but it excites strong suspicion of its being so ; and there are so many facts of 
the dfisease following the introduction of a distempered horse into an establishment, 
that this malady must rank among those that are both contagious and epidemic 
There are few well-informed grooms, or extensiye owners of horses, and living much 
among them, or veterinary surgeons of considerable practice, who entertain the least 
doubt about the matter. Then every necessary precaution should be adopted. Tbe 
horse that exhibits symptoms of epidemic catarrh should be removed as soon as 
possible. The affected horses should be removed, and not the sound ones, for they, 
although apparently sound, day have the malady lurking about them, and may more 
widely propagate the disease. 

With regara to the treatment of epidemic catarrh, there may be, and is at tunes, 
eonsiderable difficulty. It is a disease of the mucous membrane, and thus conneeted 
with much debility ; but it is also a disease of a febrile character, and the inflamma- 
tion is occasionally intense. The veterinary surgeon, therefore, must judge for 
himselfl Is ^e disease in its earliest stage marked by evident inflammatory action t 
Is there much redness of the membrane of the nose — much acoelcration of the pulse 
—much heaving of the flanks? If so, blood must be abstracted. The orifice should 
be large that the blood may flow quickly, and the circulation be sooner affected ; aod 
the medical attendant should he present at this first venesection, that he may close the 
orifice as soon as the pulse begins to falter. This attention to the first bleeding is 
indispensable. It is the carelessness with which it is performed— the ignorance of 
the object to be accomplished, and the efiect actually produced, that destroys half the 
horses that are lost from this malady. The first falter of the pulse is the signal to 
suspend the bleeding. Every drop lost afterwards may be vranted. 

If there is no appearance of febrile action, or only a very slight one, small doses of 
aloes may be given, combined with the fever medicines recommended for catanh. 
As soon as the faeces are pultaceoos, or even before that, the aloes should be omitted 
and the fever medicine continued. It will rarely be prudent to continue the aloes 
beyond the third drachm. 

A stricter attention must be paid to diet than the veterinarian usually enforces, or 
the groom dreams of. No com must be allowed, but mashes and thin gruel. The 
water should be entirelv taken away, and a bucket of gruel suspended in the box. 
This is an excellent plan with regard to every sick horse that we do not wish to 
reduce too much ; and when he finds that the morning and evening pass over, and bis 
water is not offered to him, he will readily take to the gruel, and dnnk as much of it 
as is good for him. Green meat should be early oflered ; such as grass, tares (the 
latter especiallv), lucerne, and, above all, carrots. If these cannot be procured, a 
little hay may be wetted, and offered morsel after morsel by the hand. Should this 
be refused, the hay may be damped with water slightly salted, and then tfie patient 
will generally seize it with avidity. 

Should the horse refuse to eat during the two or three first days, there is no occa- 
sion to be in a hurry to drench with sniel ; it will make the mouth sore, and the throat 
sore, and tease and disgust : but if he should long continue obstinately to refuse his 
food, nutriment must be forced upon him. Good thick gruel must be homed down, 
or, wkat is better, given by means of Read's pump. 

Ths practitioner will often and anxiously have recourse to auscultation. He will 
listen for the mucous rattle, creeping down the windpipe, and entering the bronchial 
passages. If he cannot detect it below the larynx, he will apply a strong blister, 
reaching from ear to ear, and extending to the second or third ring of the trachea. 
If he cnn trace the rattle in the windpipe, he must follow it, — he must blister as far 
as the disease has spread. This will often have an excellent effect, not only as a 
counter-irritant, but as rousing the languid powers of the constitution. A rowel of 
tolerable size between the fore*legs cannot do harm. It may act as a derivative, or 
it may take away a disposition to inflammation in the contiguous portion of the chest 

The inflammation which characterizes ^e early stage of this disease is at first con- 
fined to the membrane of the mouth and the fauces. Can fomentations be applied 1 
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Yes, and to tLe Tery part, by means of a hot mash, not thrown into the manger ovef 
which the head of the horse cannot be confined, but placed in that too-much-under- 
valned and discarded article of stable-fumitare, the nose-bag. The vapour ot the 
water will, at every inspiration, pass over the inflamed surface, ^n the majority of 
cases relief will speedily be obtained, and that suppuration from the part so necessary 
to the permanent removal of the inflammation— a copious discharge of mucus or puru* 
lent matter from the nostrils— will be hastened. If the diseharoe does not appear so 
speedily as could be wished, a stimulant should be applied to the part. The vapour 
impregnated with turpentine arising from fresh yellow deal saw-dust, used instead of 
bran, will have very considerable effect in quickening and increasing the suppuration. 
It may even be resorted to almost from the beginning, if there is not evidently much 
irritability of membrane. 

A hood is a useful article of clothing in these cases. It increases the perspiration 
(mm the surface covering the inflamed part— -a circumstance always of considerable 
moment 

An equable warmth should be preserved, if possible, over the whole body. The 
hand*brush should be ffently used every day, and harder and more effectual rubbinff 
applied to the legs. The patient should, if possible, be placed in a loose box, in Which 
he may toddle about, and take a little exercise, and out of which he should rarely, if 
at all, be taken. The exercise of which the groom is so fond in these cases, and 
which must in the most peremptory terms be forbidden, has destroyed thousands of 
horses. The air should be fresh and uncontaminated, but never chilly ; for the object 
is vto increase and not to repress cutaneous perspiration ; to produce, if possible, a 
determination of blood to the skin, and not to drive it to the part already too much 
overloaded. In order to accomplish this, the clothing should oe rather warmer than 
usual. 

The case may proceed somewhat slowly, and not quite satisfactorily to the practi 
tioner or his employer. There is not much fever ^ mere is little or no local inflam' 
mation ; but there is great emaciation and debility, and total loss of appetite. The 
quantity of the sedative may then be lessened but not omitted altogether; for the fire 
may not be extinguished, alttiough for a little while concealed. There are no diseases 
80 insidious and treacherous as these. Mild and vegetable tonics, such as gentian 
and ginger, may be given. Two days after this the SMative may be altogether omit* 
ted, and the tonic gradually increased. 

The feeding should now be sedulously attended to. Almost every kind of men 
meat that can be obtained should be given, particularly carrots nicely scraped and 
sliced. The food should be changed as often as the capricious appetite prompts ; and 
occasionally, if necessary, the patient should be forced with gruel as thick as it will 
ran from the horn, but the gradual return of health should be well assured, before one 
morsel of com is given.* 

A very few weeks ago, the author received from his friend, Mr. PeicivaU, the fol 
lowing account of a new and destructive epidemic amon? horses :— 

**From the close of the past year and the beginning of the present, up to the time 
I am writing, the influenza among horses has continued to prevail in the metropolis 
find different parts of the country with more or less fatality. In London it has 
assumed the form of laryngitis, associated in some instances with hronchitiM ; in others 
—in all I believe where it has proved fatal -« with pleurisy. The parenchymatous 
structure of the lungs has not partaken of the disease, or but consecutively and slightly. 
The earliest and most characteristic symptom has been sore throat ; causing trouble* 
some dry short cough, but rarely oocasioning any difliculty of deglutition, and, in no 
histance that I have seen, severe or extensive enough to produce anything like dis- 
gorgement or return of the masticated mattera throu^ the nose, and yet the slightest 
pressuie on the larynx has excited an act of coughing. But seldom has any glandular 
enlargement appeared. The symptom secondarily remarkable after the sore throat 
and cough has been a dispirited ness or dulness, for which roost epidemics of the kind 
are remarkable. The animal, at the time of sickening, has hung his head under the 
manger, with his eyes half shut, and his lower lip pendent, without evincing any 

* An inferesting account of epidemic among horacB will be found in the Association Part of 
" The Veterinnrian," vols. xii. and xv. A work, by the author of this volume, is in prepara 
lion, on the epilemics that h»ve prevailed among all our domesticated animals. 

3a 
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alarm or eren much notice, though a person entered his abode or appvoached Lim; 
and if in a box, his head is often found during his illness turned toward the door ur 
window. Feyer, without any disturbance of the respiration, has always been present: 
the pulse has been accelerated, though rather small and weak in its beat than indict 
tive of strength ; the mouth has been hot, sometimes burning hot, afterwards moist, 
and perhaps saponaceous ; the skin and extremitiee in general htgie been warm« Now 
and then the prostration and appearance of debility have been such, and so rapid in 
their manifestation, that, shortly after being attacked, a horse has staggeringly walked 
twenty yards only— the distance from his stable into an infirmary-box. The appetite, 
thouffh impaired much, has seldom been altogether lost Generidly, if a little freak 
hay has been offered, it has been taken and eaten ; but to mashes there has been com- 
monly great aversion. During the long continuance of the wind in the east, the soie 
throat and couffh hare been unattended by any flux from the nose ; but since the wind 
has shifted wiUiin this last fortnight or three weeks, discharges from the nostrils have 
appeared, profuse even in quantity, and purulent in their nature; in fact, the disease 
has assumed a more catarrhal character— <er^, I might add, a more fayourable one. 

*^Tlie disorder has exhibited every phase and degrree of intensity, from the slightest 
perceivable dulness, which has passed off with simply a change in the diet, to a& 
insidious, unyieldine, unsubduable pleurisy, ending in hydrothorax, in spite of every- 
thing that could be done, and most timely done. §o long as the disease has confined 
itself to the throat, and that there has been along with that only dejection, prostratioD, 
and fever, there has existed no cause for alarm ; but' when such symptoms have, afta 
some days' continuance, not abated, and have, on the contrary, rather increased, and 
others have arisen which but too well have authorised suspicions that ' mischief waa 
bsBwing in the chest,' then there became the strongest reasons for alarm for the safety 
of the patient. What is now to be done ? The practitioner durst not bleed a second 
time, at least not generally, for the patient's strenflrth would net endure it, although he 
is certain a pleurisy is consuming his patient He possesses no effectual means for 
topical blood-letting. Neither blisters nor rowels, nor plugs nor setons, will take 
any effect. Cathartic medicine he must not administer ; nauseants are nncertain and 
doubtful in their efficacy; sedatives, tonics, and stimulants and narcotics, appear 
counter-indicated, inflammation existing, and, when tried under sudk circumstances, 
have, I believe, never failed to do harm. < 

** Dissatisfied with one and all of these remedies in the late influenxa-— though the 
losses I have experienced have, after all, not been so very comparatively great, beinff 
no more, since the beginning of the year, than three out of nearly forty cases-^I 
KSpeat, having, as I thought, reason to be dissatisfied for losing even these three esses, 
considering mat they came under my care at the eariiest period of indisposition, I 
determined, in any similar cases that might occur, to have recourse to that medicine 
which, in all membranous inflammations in particular, is the physician's sheetraadior, 
and which I had exhibited, and still continue to do, myself, in other disorders, though 
I had never given it a fair trial in epidemics having that tendency which I hare 
described the present one uniformly to have indicated, via., the destruction of life by 
an inflammation attacking membranous parts, of a nature over which, being forbidden 
to bleed, we appeared to possess little or no power. Could we have drawn blood 
from the sides or breast, by cupping or by leeches, in any tolerable quantity, we 
might have had some control over the internal disease ; but barred from this, and 
without any remedy save a counter-irritant, which we could not make act, or aa 
internal medicine, whose action became extremely dubious, if not positively hurtful, 
what was to be done? I repeat, I made up my mind to experiment with the surgeon's 
remedy in the same disease, namely, mercury ; and that I have had reason to feel 
gratified at the result will, I think, appear from the following cases :— 

" Case I. — ^April 8. Every symntom of the prevailing epidemic : and considerably 
agcnravated on the 10th, when Uie horse laboured under much prostration of strength, 
and staggered consider^lv in his gait The following ball was then ordered to be 
given him twice a day : B Hydrarg. chlorid. 3i, fieurin. avensa 36S. terebinth, vuig. 
q. s. ut fiat bol. One to be given morning and night He soon began to improw; 
and was returned to the stable on the 2Gth, convalescent A second patient of the 
same character was cured in eighteen days, and a third in nineteen days." Th(< 
author of this work had the pleasure of witnessing these cases. 

Mr. Percivall adds, " Lest it should be said, after the perusal of these three cases 
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thai Aey do not appear to Imve been of a dangerous chaiaeter, or to hare required 
anything out of the ordinary line of treatment, I beg to obserre, that at the periods 
at which I submitted them to the action of mercury, they so much resembled three 
others that had preceded them, and the disease had proTed fatal, that, under a con- 
tiniianoe of treatment of any ordinary kind, I certainly shooid have entertained fears 
for dieir safety. 

** It must be remembered that they were cases in which blood-letting, except at tha 
eommenoement, was altogether forbidden ; and that, at the critical period when mer* 
Cory was introduced, they had taken an unfavourable turn, and that nothing in the 
ahape of remedy appeared available, save internal medicine and counter-irritation, and 
that the latter had not, and did not, show resulta betokeninff^e welfare of the patients. 
Under these circumstances, the mercury was exhibited. That it entered the system, 
and must have had more or less influence on the disease, appears evident from its 
effect on tiie gums. That it proved the means of cure, I cannot, from so few cases, 
take upon myself to assert; but I would recommend it in similar cases to the notico 
of practitioners.'* 

THE. MALIGNANT EPIDEMIC. 

Continental veterinarians describe a malignant variety or termination of this disease } 
and the imperfect history of veterinary medicine in Britain is not without its records 
of it. So lately as the year 1815, an epidemic of a malignant character reigned 
among horses. Three out of five who were attacked died. It reappeared in 1893| 
but was not so fatal. It was said that the horses that died, were ultimately farcied : 
the truth was, that swellings and ulcerations, with foetid discharge, appeared in 
various parts, or almost all over them— the natural swellings of the complamt which 
has just been considered, but aggravated and malignant. Our recollection of the 
classic lore of our early^ years will furnish us with instances of the same pest in dis- 
tant times and countries. We have not forgotten the vivid description of Apollo 
darting his fiery arrows among the Greeks, and involving in one common destruction, 
die human being, the mule, the horse, the ox, and the dog. Lucretius, when describ* 
in^ the plague at Athens, speaks of a malignant epidemic affecting almost every 
annnai— 

Nor longer birds at noon, nor beasts at night 
Their native woods deserted ; with the pest 
Remote they languished, and full frequent died : 
But chief, the dog his generous strength resigned. 

In 1714, a malignant epidemic was imported from the Continent, and in the course 
of a few months destroy ea 70,000 horses and cattle. It continued to visit otiier coui>« 
tries, with but short intervals, for fifty years afterwards. Out of evil, however, came 
good. The Continental agriculturists were alarmed by this destruction of their pro- 
perty. The different governments participated in the terror, and veterinary schools 
were established, in which the anatomy and diseases of these animals might be 
studied, and the cause and treatment of these periodical pests discovered. From the 
time that this branch of medical scienee began to receive the attention it deserved, 
these epidemics, if they have not ouite ceased, have changed their character, and 
have become comparatively mild and manageable. As, however, they yet occur, and 
are far too fatal, we must endeavour to collect the symptoms, and point out the treat- 
ment of them. 

The maliornant epidemic was almost uniformly ushered in by inflammation of the 
mneoos membrane of the respiratory passages, but soon involving other portions, 
and then ensued a diarrhcea, which no art could arrest The fever, acute at first, 
lapidly passed over, and was succeeded by great prostration of strensfth. The inflam- 
mation then spread to the cellular texture, and there was a peculiar disposition to the 
formation of phlegmonous tumours : sometimes there were pustular eruptions, but, 
oftoner, deep-seated tumours rapidly proceeding to suppuration. Connected with 
this was a strong tendency to decomposition, ana unless the animal was relieved by 
some critical flux or evacuation, malignant typhus was established, and the horse 
speedily sunk. 

The most satisfactory account of one of these epidemics is given us by Professoc 
ttng>>^'<i^» 0^ Turin. It commenced with loss of appetite, staring coat, a wild and 
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wanderins look, and a staggering from the very commencement. Tlie horse would 
continuairv lie down and get up again, as if tormented by colic ; and be gazed alter- 
nately at both flanks. In the moments of comparatiye ease, there were uninasal 
twitchings of the skin, and spasms of the limbs. The temperature of the ears and 
feet was variable. If there happened to be about the animal any old wound or scar 
from setoning or firing, it opened afresh and discharged a quantity of thick and black 
blood. Very shortly afterwards the flanks, which were quiet before, began to heave, 
tlie nostrils were dilated, the head extended for breath. The horse had by this time 
become so weak that, if he lay or fell down, he could rise no more ; or if ne was op, 
he would stand trembling, staggering, and threatening to fall every moment The 
mouth was dry, the tongue white, and the breath foetid ; a discharge of yellow or 
bloody foetid matter proceeded from the nose, and foetid bloel from the anus. The 
duration of the disease did not usually exceed twelve or twenty-four hours ; or if the 
animal lingered on, swellings of the head and throat, and sheath, and scrotum, fol- 
lowed, and he died exhausted or in convulsions. 

Black spots of extravasation were found in the cellular membrane, in the tissue of 
all the membranes, and on the stomach. The mesenteric and lymphatic glands were 
engorged, black, and gangrenous, llie membrane of the nose and the pharynx was 
highly injected, the lungs were filled with black and frothy blood, or wiln black and 
livid spots. The brain and its meninges were unaltered. 

It commenced in March 1783. The barracks then contained one hundred and six- 
teen horses ; all but thirteen were attacked, and seventy-eight of them died. The 
horses of both the officers and men were subject to the attack of it ; and three horses 
from the town died, two of which had drawn the carts that conveyed the carcasses 
away, and the other stood under a window., from which the dunff of an infected stable 
had been thrown out. The disease would probably have spread, but the most som- 
mary measures for arresting its progress were adopted ; every horse in the town was 
killed that had had the slightest communication wiU* those in the barsacks. One 
horse was inoculated with the pus discharged from the ulcer of -an infected horse, and 
he died. A portion of his thymus gland was introduced under the skin of another 
horse, and he also died. 

Cause, — ^The disease was supposed to be connected with the food of the horses. All 
the oats had been consumed, and the lolium Umulentum^ or awned darnel, had been 
ffiven instead. // ts wid that the darnel is occasionally used by brewers to give an 
intoxicating auali^ to their malt liquor. For fifteen days no alteration of health 
was perceived, and then, in less than eighteen hours, nearly forty perished. The sta- 
bles were not crowded, and there was no improper treatment. A man disinterred 
some of the horses to get at the fat ; swellings rapidly appeared in his throat, and he 
died in two days. A portion of their flesh was given to two pigs and some dogs, and 
they died. 

M. Brugnone found that bleeding only accelerated the death of the patient He 
afterwards tried, and inefiectually, acids, cordials, purgatives, vesicatories, and the 
actual cautery ; and he frankly attributes to the power of nature the recovery of the 
few who survived. 

GilbtrVB Account of the Epidemie of 1795. — M. Gilbert describes a malignant epi- 
demic which appeared in Paris in 1795, characterized by dulness, loss of appetite, 
weakness, pulse at first rapid and full, and afterwards continuing rapid, but gradu- 
ally becoming small, weak, and intermittent The bowels at firat constipated, and 
then violent purging succeeding. The weakness rapidly increasing, accompanied 
by foetid breath, and foetid evacuations. Tumoure soon appeared about the limbs, 
under the chest, and in the head, the neck and loins. If they suppurated and burst, 
the animal usually did well ; but otherwise he inevitably perished. Tlie formation 
of these tumoura was critical. If they rapidly advanced, it was considered as a 
favourable symptom ; but if they continued obscure, a fatal termination was prog- 
nosticated. 

Bleeding, even in an early stage, seemed here also to be injurious, and increaced 
the debility. Physic was ^ven, and mild and nutritious food, gruel, and cordials. 
Deep incisions were made mto the tumoura, and the cautery applied. Stimulating 
frictions were also used, but all were of little avail. 

These cases have been narrated at considerable length, in order to give some idea 
<if the nature of this disease, and because, with the exception of a short but veiy 
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aeellent aecoant of the malifirnaui epidemic in the last edition of Mr B.aine'j Vetn- 
rinaiy Outlines, there will not be found any satisfactory history of it m the wnnngs 
of OUT Engrlish yeterinarians. It is evidently a disease of the mucous membranes, 
both the respiratory and digestive. It is accompanied by early and great debility, 
toss of ail vital power, vitiation of every secretion, effusions and tumours everywhere, 
tnd it runs its course with fearful rapidity. If it was seen at its outset, the practi- 
tioner would probably bleed ; but it a few hours only had elapsed, he would find 
with Messrs. Brognone and Gilbert, that venesection would only hasten the eatas 
trophe. Stimulants should be administered mingled with opium, and the spirit, of 
nitrous ether in doses of three or four ounces, with an ounce or more of laudanum. 
The quantity of opium should be regulated by the spasms and the diarrhoea. These 
medicines should be repeated in a few hours, combined, perhaps, wit)) ginger and 
gentian. If these failea, there is little else to be done. Deep incisions into the to« 
mours, or blisters over them, might be proper measures ; but the principal attention 
•hoold be directed to the arresting of the contagion. The infected should be imme- 
diately removed from the healthy. All offensive matter should be carefully cleared 
away, and no small portion of chloride of lime used in washing the animal, and par* 
tiealarly his alcers. It might with great propriety be administered internally, wnile 
the stable, and everything that belonged to the patient, shonld undergo a careful abln- 
ion with the same powerful disinfectant. 

BRONCHITIS. 

This is not generally a primary disease. That inflammation of the superior respi- 
ratory passages, constituting catarrh, gradually creeps downwards and involves tne 
larynx and the trachea, and at length, possibly, the tarthest and the minutest ramifi- 
cations of the air-tubes. When it is found to be thus advancing, its progpress should 
be carefully watched by the assistance of auscultation. The distant murmur of the 
healthy lung cannot be mistaken, nor the crepitating sound of pneumonia ; and in 
bronchitis the blood may be heard filtering or breaking through the divisions of the 
lobali, and accounting for that congestion or filling of the cells with mucus and blood, 
which is found ailer intense inflammation. Inflammation precedes this increased dis- 
cbarge of mucus. Even that may be detected. The inflamed membrane is thickened 
and tense. It assumes an almost cartilaginous structure* and the murmur is not only 
loader, but has a kind of snoring sound. Some have imagined that a sound like a 
metallic ring is mingled with it; hut this is ne/er very distinct. 

The interrupted whizzing sound has often and clearly indicated a case of bronchitis, 
and there are many corroborative symptoms which should be regarded. The variable 
temperature of the extremities will be an important gnide— not deathly cold as in 
pneumonia, nor of increased temperature, as often in catarrh, but with a tendency to 
coldness, yet this varying much. The pulse will assist the diagnosis— more rapid 
than in catarrh, much more so than in the early stage of pneumonia : not so hard as 
in pleurisj'i m ^re so than in catarrh, and much more so than in pneumonia. The res- 
piration should next be examined, abundantiy more rapid than in catarrh, pneumonia, 
3r pleurisy ; generally as rapid and often more so than the pulse, and accompanied by 
a wlieezing sound, heard at some distance. Mr. Percivall relates a case in which the 
respiration was more than one hundred in a minute. Mr. C. Percivall describes an 
interesting case in which the respiration was quick in the extreme ; and he remarks, 
that he does ** not remember to have seen a horse with his respiration so disturbed." 

In addition to theses clearly characteristic symptoms, will be observed a haggard 
countenance, to which the anxious look of the horse labouring under inflammation of 
the lungs cannot for a moment be compared ; also an evident dread of suffocation, 
expressed, not by inability to move, as in pneumonia, hut frequentiy an obstinate 
refusal to do so ; cough painful in the extreme ; breath hot, yet no marked pain in the 
part, and no looking at tiie side or flanks. 

As the disease proceeds, there will be considerable discharge from the nostrils, 
much more than in catarrh, because greater extent of membrane is effected. It will 
be muco-purulent at first, but will soon become amber-coloured or green, or greyish 
ffreen ; and that not from any portion of the food being returned, but from the pecu- 
liar hue of the secretion from ulcers in the bronchia] passages. Small organised 
feoes will mingle with the discharffe,— ^MTtions of mueos condensed and hudened 
18 
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mid forced from the inside of the tube. If the disease proceeds, the disehsigebeeoiDiB 
hl(>ody, and then, and sometimes earlier, it is foetid. 

The natural termination of this disease, if unchecked, is in pnenmonia. Although 
we cannot trace the air-tubes to their termination, the inflammation will penetrate 
into the lobuli, and affect the membranes of the aiiK^ells or divisions which they con- 
tain, lliere is metastasis of inflammation oflener here than in pure pneumonia, and 
the disease is most frequently transferred to the feet. If, however, there is neither 
pneumonia nor metastasis of inflammation, and the disease pursues its course, the 
animal dies from suffocation. If the air-passages are clogged, there can be no sup- 
ply of arterial ized blood. 

Like every other inflammation of the respiratory passages, bronchitis is clearly 
epidemic. These is a disposition to inflammation in the respiratory apparatus gene- 
rally, but it depends on some unknown atmospheric influence whether ^is shall take 
on the form of catarrh, brcmchitis, or pneumonia. It has not, however, been yet 
proved to be contagious. 

Here again the first step will be to bleed ; and here too will be the paramount 
necessiW^of the personal attendance of some well-informed person while the animal ia 
bled. This is a disease of a mucous,— and an extended mucous surface ; and while 
our measures must be prompt, there is a tendency to debility which we should never 
forget. Although the horse may be distressed auite to the extent which Mr. Charles 
Percivall descrioes, yet he would not bear tlie loss of four pounds of blood without 
fainting. No determinate quantity of blood will therefore be taken, but the vein will 
not be closed until the pulse falters, and the animal staggers, and in a minute or two 
would fall. This may probably effect the desired object; if it does not, it is possible 
that the practitioner may not have a second opportunity. 

The medical attendant should be cautious in the administration of purgafivtiy fci 
the reasons that nave again and again been stated ; but if the bowels are evidently 
constipated, small doses of aloes must be given with the febrifuge medicine, and their 
speedy action promoted by injections, so 3iat a small quantity may suffice. 

A blister is always indicated in bronchitis. It can never do harm, and it not unfie- 
quently affords decided relief. It should extend over the brisket axui sides, and op 
the trachea to the larynx. The food, if the horse is disposed to eat, should be mashes. 
No com should be offered, nor should the horse be coaxed to eat. 

PNEUMONU— INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 

The intimate structure of the lungs has never been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
They appear, however, to be compost of minute cells or pouches, into which the air 
IS at length conducted, and over tne delicate membrane constituting the divisions of 
which myriads of minute blood-vessels are ramifying. The blood is not merely per- 
meating them, but it is undergoing a vital change in them ; there is a constant decern- 
position of the air, or of the blood, or of both ; and, during the excitement of exercise, 
that decomposidon proceeds with fearful rapidity. Then it can readily be concei?ed/ 
Jiat a membrane so delicate as this must be, in order that its interposition shall be 
no hindranc<^ to the arterialisation of the blood ; so fra&rile also, and so loaded with 
blood-vessels, will be exceedingly subject to inflammation, and that of a most dan- 
gerous character. 

Inflammation of the substance of the lungs is the not unfrequent consequence of 
all the diseases of the respiratory passages that have been treated on. Catarrh, 
influenza, bronchitis, if neglected or badly managed, or, sometimes in spite of the 
most skilful treatment, will spread along the mucous membrane, and at length involve 
the termination of the air-passages. At other times, there is pure pneumonia. This 
cellular texture is the primary seat of inflammation. It is often so in the over-wcrked 
horse. After a long and hard day's hunt, it is very common for horses to be attacked 
by pure pneumonia. A prodigiously increased quantity of blood is hurried through 
these small vessels, for the vast expenditure of arterial blood in rapid progression 
must be provided for. These minutest of the capillaries are distended and irritated, 
their contractile power is destroyed, inflammation is produced, mechanical injury is 
effected, the vessels are ruptured, blood is poured into the interstitial texture, aid 
intense inflammation and congestion, with all their train of fatal consequences, ensue 

The following are the most frequent causes of pneumonia. A sudden transition 
froQi heat to cold ; a cliange from a warm stable to a colder one ; a neglect of the usua 
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skvthing ; a neglect eyen of some little comforts ; riding far and fast against a cold 
wind, especially in snowy weather ; loitering about wii^n unusual perspiration has 
been excited ; loitering tediously by the side of a coyert on a chilly blowing morning. 

It has not unfrequently happened that when horses haye been turned out too early 
to grasSf or without gradual preparation, pneumonia has supenrened. Few are, under 
any management, so subject to pneumonia as those who, in poor condition and wiih;* 
oat preparation, vte turned into a salVmarsh. 

On the other hand, a sadden and considerable change from cold to heat may be 
followed by inflammation of the lungs. Many horses perish in the dealers' stables 
from this cause, llie circulation is considerably quickened ; more blood, and that 
with more than natural rapidity, is driyen through the lungs, preyiously disposed to 
take on inflammatory action. The sudden removal from a heated stable to the cold 
air, for the purpose of examination, has aJ^o much to do with the production of 
disease. 

Whether it is the consequence of preyious disease of the respiratoiy passages, or 
ibai inflammation first appears in the cellular texture of the lungs, pneumonia is 
usually ushered in by a shiyering fit. The horse is cold all oyer ; tuis, howeyer, 
soon passes off, and we haye general warmth, or heat of the skin aboye the usual 
temperature, but accompanied by coldness of the extremities — intense deathy cold- 
ness. This is a perfectly diagnostic symptom. It will neyer deceiye. It is an early 
symptom. It is found when there is little or no constitutional disturbance ; when 
the pulse is scarcely aflSected, and the flanks heaye not at all, but the horse is merely 
sapposed to be dull and off his feed. It is that by which the prog^ss of the disease 
may be unhesitatingly marked, when many scarcely susjpect its existence. 

The puUe is not always at first much increased in rapidity, and but rarely or neyet 
hard ; but it is obscure, oppressed. The heart is labouring to accomplish its object ; 
the circulation through the lungs is impeded ; the yessels are engorged — they are 
olVen ruptured ; blood is extrayasated into the air-cells ; it accumulates in the riffbt 
tide of the heart and in the larger yessels ; and in the yenous circulation genenuly 
there is a mechanical obstruction which the heart has not power to oyereome. Hence 
the obscure, oppressed pulse ; the ineffectual attempt to uige on the blood ; and 
hence, too, the remarkable result of bleeding in inflammation of the lunffs, for the 
pulse becomes rounder, fuller, quicker. When blood is abstracted, a portion of the 
opposing force is lemoyed, and the heart being enabled to accomplish its object, the 
paise is deyeleped. 

It is only, howeyer, in the early insidious stage that the flanks are occasionally 
quiet. If the compressibility of the lungs is diminished by the thidcening of the 
membrane, or the engorgement of the yessels, or the filling of the cells, it will be 
harder work to force the air out ; there must be a stronger effort, and that pressure 
which cannot be accomplished by one eH^ is attempted oyer and oyer agahi. The 
respiration is quickened — ^laborious ; the inspiration is lengthened ; the expiration is 
rapid ; and when, after all, the lungs cannot be compressed by the usual means, eyery 
muscle that can be brought to bear upon the part is called into action. Hence the 
horse will not lie down, for he can use the muscles of the spine and the shoulder 
with most advantage as he stands ; hence, too, the yery peculiar stiffness of position 
^the disinclination to move. The horse with decided pneumonia can scarcely be 
induced to moye at all ; he cannot spare for a moment the assistance which he derives 
from oertmn muscles, and he will continue obstinately to stand until he falls exhausted 
or dying. How eagerly does the veterinarian ask when he goes into the stable — 
** Was he down last night V And he concludes, that much progress has not been 
m^de towards amendment in the case when the answer is in the negative. When 
the patient, wearied out, lies down, it is only for a moment ; for if the inflammation 
18 not subdued, he cannot dispense with the auxiliary muscles. He frequently, and 
with doleful expression, looks at his sides— at one side or at both, accordingly as '^ne 
or both are involved. There is not, however, Ae decidedly haggard countenance of 
bronchitis ; and in bronchitis the horse rarely or never gazes at his flanks. His is a 
dread of suffocation more than a feeling of pain. The head is protruded, and the 
nostrils distended, and the mouth and the breath intensely hot. The nose is injected 
froit tne earliest period ; and soon afterwards there is not merely injection, but the 
membrane is unilormly and intensely red. The yanation in this intensity is anxiouslf 
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mftrked by the observant practitioner ; and he regards with fear and despair the livid 
or dirty brownish hue that gradually creeps on. 

The UD favourable symptoms are, increased coldness of the ears and feet, if that he 
possible ; partial sweats, grinding of the teeth, evident weakness, staggering, the 
animal not lying down. The pulse becomes quicker, and weak and fluttering ; the 
membrane of the nose paler, but of a dirty hue ; the animal growing stupid, comatose. 
At length he falls, but he gets up immediately. For awhile he is up and down almoBt 
every minute, until he is no long^ able to rise ; he struggles severely ; he piteously 
groans; the pulse becomes more rapid, fainter, and he dies of suffocation, llie 
disease sometimes runs its course with strange rapidity. A horse has been destroyed 
by pure pneumonia in twelve hours. The vessels ramifying over the cells have 
yielded to the fearful impulse of the blood, and the lungs have presented oi.e mast 
of congestion. 

The favourable symptoms are, the return of a little warmth to the extremities-^tbe 
circulation beginning again to assume its natural chaiacter, and, next to this, the 
lying down quietly and without uneasiness ; showing us that he is beginning to do 
without the auxiliary muscles. These are good symptoms, and they will rarely 
deceive* 

Congestion is a frequent termination of pneumonia. Not only are the vessels 
gorged^-the congestion which accompanies common inflammation— -but their parietes 
are necessarily so thin, in order that tne change in the blood may take place although 
they are interposed, that they are easily ruptured, and the cells are filled with bloM. 
This effused blood soon coagulates, and the lung, when cut into, presents a black, 
softened, pulpy kind of appearance, termed, by the farrier and the groom, rottenneut 
and being supposed by them to indicate an old disease. It proves only the violenee 
of the disease, the rupture of many a vessel surcharged with blood ; and it also proves 
that the disease is of recent date, for in no great length of time, the serous portion of 
the blood becomes absorbed, the more solid one becomes organized, the cells ve 
obliterated, and the lung is hepatized, or benrs considerable resemblance to liver. 

In every ease of pneumonia, early and anxious recourse should be had to auscnlts- 
tion. Here, again, is the advantage of being perfectly acquainted with the deep 
distant murmur presented by the healthy lung. This fi»onnd is most distinct in the 
young horse, and especially if he is a little out of condition. On such a horse the 
tyro should commence his study of the exploration of the chest. There he will make 
liims.elf best acquainted with the respiratory murmur in its full state of development 
He should next take an dder and somewhat fatter horse ; he will there recognize the 
same sound, but fainter, more distant. In still older animals, there will sometimes 
be a little difficulty in detecting it at all. Repeated experiments of this kind will 
gradually teach the examiner what kind of healthy murmur he should expect from 
every horse that is presented to him, and thus he will be better enabled to appreciate 
the different sounds exhibited under disease. 

If pneumonia exists to any considerable degree, this murmur is soon changed for, 
or mingled with, a curious crepitating sound, which, having been once heard, cannol 
afterwards be mistaken. It is caused by the infiltration of blood into the air-cells. 
Its loudness and perfect character will characterize the intensity of the disease, and 
the portion of the chest at which it can be distinguished will indicate its extent. 

The whole lung, however, is not always affected, or there are only portions a 
patches of it in which the inflammation is so intense as to produce congestion and 
nepatization. Enough remains either unaffected, or yet pervious for the function of 
respiration to be performed, and the animal lingers on, or perhaps recovers. By care- 
ful examination with the ear, this also may be ascertained. Where the lung is im- 
pervious—where no air passes— no sound will be heard, not even the natural murmur. 
Around it the murmur will be heard, and loudly. It will be a kind of rushing sound ; 
for the same quantity of blood must be arterialized, and the air must pass more rapidly 
and forcibly through the remaining tubes. If there is considerable inflammation or 
tendency to congestion, the crepitating, cracklinffsound will be recognized, and in 
proportion to the intensity of the inflammation. The advantages to be derived from 
the study of auscultation are not overrated. It was strong language lately applied by 
an able critic to the use of auscultation, that ** it converts the organ of hearing into an 
organ of vision, enabling the listener to observe, with the clearness of ocular demon- 
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flmiUNif the nva^ which disease occasionally commits in the veiy centre df th» 
lib-OMed cavity oi the body.*' 

A horse with any portion of the lanss hepaUaed cannot be sound. He cannot be 
espable of continued extra exertion. His imperfect and mutilated lung cannot supply 
the arteriaiized blood which iong-continued and rapid progression requires, and that 
portion which is compelled to do tlie worlc of the whole lung must be exposed to injury 
tnd inflammatioii from many a cause that would otherwise be harmless. 

Another consequence of inflammation of the substance of the lungs is the formation 
of tubercles. A greater or smaller number of distinct cysts are formed— > cells into 
which some fluid is poured in the progress of inflammation : these rary in size from 
a pin's point to a large egg. By degrees the fluid becomes concrete ; and so it con- 
tinues for a while-^the consequence and the source of inflammation. It occupies s 
space that should be employed in the function of respiration, and by its pressure it 
irritates the neighbouring parts, and exposes them to inflammation. 

By and by, however, another process, never sufficiently explained, commences. 
TU» tubercle begins to soften at its centre, — ^a process of suppuration is set up, and 
proceeds until the contents of the cyst become again fluid, but of a diflferent character, 
for ther now consist of pus. l*he pus increases ; the cyst becomes more and ru^n 
dutended ; it encroaches on the substance of the lungs ; it comes into contact with 
otfan tubercles, and the walls opposed to each other are absorbed by their mutual 
piettoie ; they run toge^er, and form one cyst, or regular excavation, and this somO' 
times proceeds until a considerable portion of the lung is, as it were, hollowed out. 
By ana by, however, the vomica presses upon some bronchial passage ; the cyst gives 
way, and the purulent contents are poured into the bronchis, and got rid of by the 
set of couffhing. At other times the ouantit^ is too great to be thus disposed of, and 
the animal is suffocated. Occasionally it will break through the pleuritic covering 
of the lung, and pour its contents into uie thorax. 

Absf^esMS may exist in the lun^ undiscovered .—It is scarcely conceivable to what 
extent they sometimes exist in animals of slow work, without being detected by the 
Qsual means of examination. Mr. Hales says that he gave a physic-ball to a cart* 
maie with a bad foot, and she soon aflerwards died suddenly. When inquiring as to 
the cause of death, he was told, and not very good-humouredly, that his physic had 
lulled her. He asked if it had purged her violently 1 ** No !" it was replied, ** it 
had not operated at all." She was opened, and the mystery was all unravelled. 
The ihaax was deluged with pus, and there were then in the lungs several large 
abscesses, one of which contained at least a quart of pus. The mare had not shown 
a symptom of chest affection, and the gentleman to whom she belonged declared &at 
he bad believed her to be as sound as any horse he had in his possession. 

The resolution or gradual abatement of inflammation is the termination most to be 
desired in this state of disease, for then the engorgement of the vessels will gradually 
cease, and the thickening of the membrane and the interstitial deposit be taken up, 
and the effusion into the cells likewise absorbed, and the lungs will gradually resume 
their former cellular texture, yet not perfectly ; for there vnll be Some induration, 
slight but general ; or some more perfect induration of certain parts ; or the rupture 
of some of the air-cells ; or an irritability of membrane predisposinor to renewed inflara- 
mation. The horse will not always be as useful as before ; there will be chronic 
cough, thick wind, broken wind ; but these merit distinct consideration ; and, for the 
present, we proceed to the treatment of pneumonia. 

There is inflammation of that organ through which all the blood in the frame passes 
—that organ most of all subject to congestion. Then nothinjr can be so important as 
to lessen the quantity of blood which the heart is endeavounng to force through the 
minute vessels of the lungs, distended, initated, breaking. Immediate recourse must 
be had to the lancet, and the stream of blood must be suffered to flow on until the 
pulse falters, and the animal bears heavy upon the pail. This blood must be extracted 
as quickly as possible, and the lancet should be broad-shouldered, and the orifice 
large. This is the secret of treating inflammation of a vital organ. The disease 's 
weakened or destroyed, without permanently impairing the strength of the patient , 
whereas, by small bleedings, and with a small stream, the strength of the patient is 
sanped, while the disease remains untouched. 

Next comes purging, if we dared ; for by having recourse to it some cause of excH^ 
\ would be got rid of, the circulating fluid would be lessened, and a nsw dete^mi- 
I8» 9s 
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ttation of the Tital cuirent produced ; but ex)fenenoe teaches, that va jpneumoma Ihen 
is 8o much sympathy with the abdominal viscera,— there is such a ratal tendeney in 
the inflammation to spread over every mucous membrane, that purging is almost to a 
certainty followed by inflammation, and that inflammation bids defiaace to eveiy 
attempt to arrest it. It may be said with perfect confidence that, in the majority of 
cases, a physic-bail would be a dose of poison to a horse labouring under pneumonia. 

May we not relax the bowels 1 Yes, if we cto stop there. We may, after tfat 
inflammation has evidently a little subsided, venture upon, yet very cautiously, small 
doses of aloes in our fever medicine, and we may quicken ^eir operation by freqaenl 
iiyections of warm soap and water; omitting the purgative, however, the moment ifae 
De^es are becoming pultaceous. We must, however, be assured that the inflamms* 
tion is subsiding, and there must be considerable constipation, or die purgative hid 
better be let alone. 

If we must not give phasic, we must endeavour to find some other auxiliary to tht 
bleeding, and we have it m the compound of digiiaUs, nUre^ and emetic tartar, wluch 
has been so often recommended. 

The greatest care should be taken of the patient labouiing under thin complaint 
His legs should be well hand-rubbed, in order to restore, if possible, the circulation 
to the extremities. Comfortable flannel rollers should encase the k^ from the foot 
to the knee. He should be covered up warm. There cannot be a doubt about thii. 
As for air, in warm weather he cannot have too much. In cold weather, his boxmut 
be airy, but not chilly. We want to determine ibe blood to the extronities and the 
skin, but not all the dothing in the world will keep our patient warm, if he is plaoed 
in a cold and uncomfortable situation. 

As for food, we think not of it. In nine cases out of tea he will not touch any- 
thing; or if he is inclined to eat, we give him nothing but a bran-mash, oralittts 
green meat, or a few carrots. 

We now look about us for some counter-irritant. We wish to excite some J>owe^ 
ful action in another part of the frame, and which shall divert the eurrent ot blood 
from that which was first aflfected. We recognise it as a law of nature, and of wbieh 
we here eagerly avail ourselves, that if we have a morbid action in some vital orga 
—an unusual determination of blood to it— we can abate, perhaps we can at once 
arrest, that morbid action by exciting a nmilar or a greater disturbance in some eon* 
tiguous and not dangerous part Therefore we blister the sides and the brisket, and 
produce all the irritation we can on the integument; and in proportion as we do flo» 
we abate, or stand a chance of abating, the ii^mmation within. 

We have recourse to a blister in preference to a seton; and decidedly so, for our 
stimulus can be spread over a larger surface,— there is more chance of its being applied 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the original inflammation — and, most assmedly} 
from the extent of surface on which we can act, we can employ a quantity of BtUDulm 
beyond comparison greater than a seton would permit us to do. Royteh aie freqnently 
excellent adjuvants to the blister, but should not be depended upon alone. 

In the latter stage of disease the blister will not act, because the powers of natan 
are exhausted. We must repeat it,-»we roust rouse the sinking energies of liie frame, 
if we can, although the effort will generally be fruitless. The not rising of a blistor, 
in the latter stage of the disease, may^ too oflen, be regarded as &e precursor of death, 
especially if it is accompanied by a livid or brown colour of the membrane of the nose. 

Pneumonia, like bronchitis, requires anxious watching. The first object is to sob* 
due the inflammation, and our measures must be prompt and decisive. If the month 
continues hot, and the extremities cold, and the nose red, we must bleed again and 
again, and that in rapid succession. The good which we can do must be done si 
firet, or not at all. 

When we have obtained a little returning warmth to the extremities, we must con* 
tinue to administer our sedative medicines w^ithout one grain of a carminative or i 
tonic ; and the return of the deathy-cold foot will be a si^ial for farther depletion. 

The commencement of the state of convalescence requires the same guarded pne- 
ttce« as in bronchitis. As many horses are lost by impatience now, as by want of 
decision at first. If we have subdued the disease, we should let well alone. W« 
should guard against the return of the foe by the continued administration of ourseda^ 
tives in smaller quantities ; but give no tonics unless debilitv is rapidly succeedhifr* 
When we ^ave apparently weathered the atonn, we must still be cautions ; we mail 
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eoDtider the nature and the seat of the disease, and the predisposition to letarninff 
iBftBmination. If the season will permit, two or three months' run at grass should 
■oeessd to our medical treatment; hot if this is impracticable, we must pat off the 
period of actiTe work as long as it can be delayed ; and even after that permit the 
Kffse to return as gradually as may be to his usual employment and food. 

Most frequent in occurrence among the consequences of inflammation of the lungs, 
is 

CHRONIC COUGH. 

It would occupy more spaee than ean be devoted to this part of our subject, to treai 
ef all the causes of obstinate cough. The inritabiliCy of so great a portion of the air- 
psssages, occasioned by previous and violent inflammation of them, is the most fre-' 

aaent It is sometimes connected with worms. There is much sympathy between 
ie lungs and the intestines, and* the one readily participates in the irritation produced 
in the ^er. That it is caused by glanders can be easily imagined, because that dis- 
ease is, in its early stage, seated in or near the principal air-passases, and little tisM' 
passes before the lungs become affected. It is toe necessary attendant of thick wind 
and broken wind, for these proceed from alterations of the structure of the lungs. 

Notwithstanding the clearness of the cause, the cure is not so evident. If a harsh 
hollow cough is accompanied by a staring coat, and the appearance of worms, — a few 
worm-balls may expel these parasites, ana remove the irritation of the intestinal canal. 
If it proceeds from irritability of the air-passages, which will be discovered by the 
horse coughing after drinkinf^, or when he first goes out of thd stable in the morning, 
or by his occasionally snorting out thick mucus from the nose, medicines may he 
given, and sometimes with advantage, to diminish irritation generally. Small doses 
of digitalis, emetic tartar, and nitre, administerecf every night, frequently have a bene 
ficial effect, especially when mixed with tar, which seems to have a powerful influence 
in allayinff the irritation. These balls should, if necessary, be regularly given for a 
eonsiderable time. They.are sufficiently powerful to quiet slight excitement of this 
kind, but not to nauseate the horse, or interfere with his food or his work. A blister, 
extending from the root of one ear to that of the other, taking in the whole of the 
channel, and reaching six or eight inches down the windpipe, has been tried . and 
often with good effect, on the supposition that the irritation may exist in the fauces 
or the larynx. The blister has sometimes been extended through the whole course 
of the windpipe, until it enters the chest. 

Feeding has much influence on this complaint Too much dry meat, and espe- 
eially chaff, increase it It is a^^gravated when the horse is suffered to eat his litter; 
and It is ofien relieved when spring tares are given. Carrots afford decided relief. 

The seat of the disease, however, is so uncertain, and all our means and appliances 
so inefficacious, and the cough itself so little interfering, and sometimes interfering not 
at all with the health of the animal, that it is scarcely worth while topersevere in 
any mode of treatment that is not evidently attended with benefit. The principal 
consideration to induce us to meddle at all with chronic cough is the knowledge that 
horses afflicted with it are more liable than others to be affected by changes of tem- 
perature, and that inflammation of the lungs, or of the respiratory passages, often 
assumes in them a very alarming character; to which, perhaps, may be added, that a 
horse with chronic cough cannot be warranted sound. 

When chronic cough chiefly occurs after eating, the seat of the disease is evidently 
in the substance of Uie lungs. The stomach distended with food presses upon the 
diaphragm, and the diaphragm upon the lungs ; and the lungs, already labouring 
under some conorestion, are less capable of transmitting the air. In the violent effort 
to discharge their function, irritation is produced ; and the act of coughing is the con- 
sequence of that irritation. 

The Veterinary Surgeon labours under great disadvantage in the treatment of his 
patients. He mnst not only subdue the malady, but he must remove all its conse- 
quences. He muMi leave hi* patient peffsdly eound^ or he ha$ done eompartUively nothing. 
This is a task always diflicult, and sometimes impossible to be accomplished. The 
two most frequent consequences of severe chest anections in the horse are recognised 
nnder the terms thick wind and broken wind. The breathing is hurried in botfi, and 
tlie horse is generally much distressed when put upon his speed ; but it is simply 
quick breathing in the first, with a peculiar sound like Ao/f roorif^^— the tnspiratioMi 
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and expirations being rapid, forcible, but equal. In the second, the breathing is slso 
hurried, hut the inspiration does not differ materially from the natural one, while the 
expiration is difficult, or doubly laborious. The changes of structure which accom- 
pany these states of morbid respiration are as opposite as can be imagined, lodun* 
tion of the substance of the lungs, diminution of the number or the calibre of the air* 
passages, are the causes of ihiii^nd. If the portion of lung employed is lessened, 
or the bronchial tubes will not admit so much air, the quick succession of efforts mus 
make up for die diminished effect produced by each. In broken^wifid there is rupture 
of the air-cells, and an unnatural inter-communication between them in the same 
lobule, or between those of the neighbouring lobuli. The structure of the lung, and 
the discharge of function, and the treatment^ too, being so different, these diseases 
require separate consideration. 

THICK-WIND. 

When treating of pneumonia, it was observed, that not only are the yessels which 
ramify over the delicate membrane of the air-cells gorged with blood, but they are 
sometimes ruptured, and the cells are filled with blood. The black, softened, pulpy 
appearance of the lungs thus produced, is the r(Atenneu of the ffroom and farrier, 
proving equally the intensity of the inflammation, and that it is of recent date. If 
the horse is not speedily destroyed by this lesion of the substance of the lungs, the 
serous portion of the effused blood is absorbed, and the solid becomes organised. 
The cells are obliterated, and the lung is hepatizedj — its structure bears considerable 
resemblance to that of (he liver. This may occur in patches, or it may involve a 
considerable portion of the lung. 

If a portion of the luneis thus rendered impervious, the remainder will have addi- 
tional work to perform. The same (quantity or blood must be supplied with air ; and 
if the working part of the machine is diminished, it must move with greater velocitv 
as well as force — - the respiration must be quicker and more laborious. This quick 
and laboured breathing can be detected even when the animal is at rest ; and it is 
indicated plainly enough by his sad distress when he is urged to unusual or continued 
speed. The inspirations and the expirations are shorter, as well as more violent; 
the air must be more ra})idly admitted, and more thoroughly pressed out; and this is 
accompanied by a peculiar sound that can rarely be mistaken. 

We may suess at the commencement of the evil, by the laborious heaving of the 
flanks ; but by auscultation alone can we aacertain its progress. The increase of the 
crepitus will tell us that the mischief is beginning, and the cessation of the murmur 
win cleariy mark out the extent of the congestion. 

The inflammatory stage of the disease havinff passed, and comparative health being 
restored, and some return to usefulness having been established — the horse being no«r 
thiek'Winded — auscultation will be far more valuable than is generally imagined, it 
will faithfully indicate the quantity of hepatization, and so give a clue to the degree 
of usefulness, or the extent to which we may tax the respiratory system ; and it will 
also serve to distinguish, and that very clearly, between this cause of thick-wind^ and 
the morbid changes that may have resulted from bronchitis, or thickening of the 
parietes of the air-passages, and not the obliteration of the air-cells. 

Of the treaiment, little can be said. We know not by what meant* we can excite 
the absorbents to take up the solid organised mass of hepatization, or restore tne 
membrane of the cells, and the minute vessels ramifying over them, now confounded 
and lost We have a somewhat better chance, and yet not much, in removing the 
thickening of the membrane, for counter-irritants, extensively and perseverin|^y 
applied to the external parietes of the chest, may do something. If thick-wind imme- 
diately followed bronchitis, it would certainly be justifiable practice to blister the 
brisket and sides, and that repeatedly ; and to administer purgatives, if we dared, or 
diuretic s, more effectual than the purgatives, and always safe. 

Our attention must be principally confined to diet and management. A thick 
winded horse should have his full proportion, or rather more than his proportion of 
com, and a diminished quantity of less nutritious food, in order diat the stomach may 
never be overloaded, and press upon the diaphragm, and so upon the lungs, and 
increase the labour of these already over-worked organs. Particular care should be 
UribBD that the horse is not worked immediately after a fvi' neal. The oyerooming 
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of the pimgiue and weight of the stomach, will be a serious addition to the extra 
work which the lungs already have to perfonn from their altered structure. 

Something may be done in the paUiaHon of thick-wind, and more than has been 
fsnerally supposed, by means of exercise. If the thick-winded horse is put, as it 
were, into a regular system of training; if he is daily exercised to the fair extent of 
his power, and without seriously distressing him, his breathing will become freer and 
deeper, and his wind will materially improve. We shall call to our aid one of the 
most powerful excitants of the absorbent system — pressure, that of the air upon the 
tube— -the working part of the lung upon the disorganised — and, adjustine* this so as 
not to excite irritation or inflammation, we may sometimes do wonders. This is the 
Tery secret of training, and the power and the durability of the hunter and the racer 
depend entirely upon this. 

Thick-wind, howeyer, is not always the consequence of disease. There are certain 
doddy, round-chested horses, that are naturally thick- winded, at least to a certain 
extenL They are capable of that slow exertion for which nature designed them, but 
they are immediately distressed if put a little out of their usual pace. A circular 
chest, whether the horse is large or small, indicates thick-wind. The circular chest 
is a capacious one, and the lungs which fill it are laree, and they supply sufficient 
arfeerialised blood to produce plenty of flesh and fat, and these horses are always fat. 
This is the point of proof to which we look, when all that we want from the animal 
is flesh and iat ; but the expanding form of the chest is that which we recuire in the 
animal of speed-»the deep as well as the broad chest— always capacious tor the pur- 
pose of muscular strength, and becoming considerably more so when arterialised blood 
IS rapidly expended in quick progression. We cannot enlarge the capacity of a circle ; 
and if more blood is to be furnished, that which cannot be done by increase of surface, 
most be accomplished by frequency of action. Therefore it is that all our heavj 
draogfatphorses are thick-winded. It is of little detriment to them, for their work is 
slow ; or rather it is an advantage to them, for the circular chest, always at its greatest 
capacity, enables them to acquire that weight which it is so advantageous for them to 
throw into the collar. 

BROKEN-WIND.. 
This is immediately recognisable by the manner of breathing. The inspiration is 
performed in somewhat less than the natural time, and with an increased degree of 
labour : but the expiration has a peculiar difficulty accompanying it It is accom- 
plished by a double effort, in the first of which, as Mr. Blaine has well explained it, 
** die usual muscles operate ; and in the other, the auxiliary muscles, particularly the 
abdominal, are put on the stretch to complete the expulsion more perfectly ) and that 
being done, the flank falls, or the abdominal muscles relax with a kind of jerk or 



The majority of veterinary surgeons attribute broken-wind to an emphysematous 
state of the lungs. In almost every broken-winded horse which he has examined 
after death, the author of this work has found dilatation of some of the air-cells, and 
particulariy towards the edges of the lobes. There has been rupture through the 
parietes or some of the cells, and they have evidently communicated wiSi one 
another, and the air could be easily forced from one portion of the cells to another. 
There was also a crepitating noise while this pressure was made, as if the attenuated 
membrane of some of th^ cells had given way. These were the true broken cells, 
and hence the derivation of the name of the disease. 

Broken-wind is preceded or accompanied by cou^^ — a cough perfectly character- 
istic, and by which the horseman would, in the dark, detect the existence of the dis- 
ease. It is short— seemingly cut short— granting, and followed by wheezing. When 
the animal is suddenly struck or threatened, there is a low grunt of the same nature 
as that of roaring, but not so loud. Broken-wind is usually preceded by cough; the 
cough becomes chronic, leads on to thick-wind, and then there is but a step to broken- 
wiM. It is the consequence of the cough which accompanies catarrh and bronchitis 
oAenerthan that attending or following pneumonia; and of inflammation, and pro- 
bably, thickening of the membrane of the bronchie, rather than of congestion of the 
air-cells. 

Laennec, whose illustrations of the diseases of the chest are invaluable to the hu 
t surgeon, comes to our assistanoe, and, while describing emphysematof the lungs 
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of the human being, gives us an explication of brc^en-wind, more satii&otoiT tfia» 
18 to oe found in any of our veterinary writers. He attributes what he calls dry eat- 
tarrh *' to the partial obstruction of the smaller bronchial tubes, by the sw^iHag of 
their inner membrane. The muscles of inspiration are numerous and powerful^ while 
expiration is chiefly left to the elasticity of the parts : then it may happen that the 
air which, during inspiration, had overcome the resistance opposed to its entrance by 
the tumid state of the membrane, is unable to force its wav throue^h the same obsta- 
cle during expiration, and remains imprisoned in the cells, as it were, by a valve. 
The succeeding inspirations introduce a fresh supply of air, and gradually dilate the 
cells to a greater or less extent; and if the obstruction is of some continuance, the 
dilated condition of the cells becomes permanent," 

Some circumstances attending this disease may now, probably, be accounted for. 
A troublesome cough, and sometimes of lone oonttnuance, is the foundaticn of the 
'lisease, or indicates that irritable state of thebronchial membrane with which broken- 
wind is almost necessarily associated. Horses that are greedy feeders, or devout 
large quantities of slightly nutritious food, or are worked with a stomadi distended 
by this food, are very subject to broken-wind. More depends upon the management 
of the food and exercise than is generally supposed. The post-horse, the coacl^orse, 
and the racer, are comparatively seldom broken-winded. They are M, at stated pe- 
riods, on nutritious food that lies in little compass, and their hours of feeding and of 
exertion are so arranged that they seldom work on a full stomach. The agrieultni*! 
horse is too often fed on the very refuse of the farm, and his hours of feeding, and 
his hours of work, are frequently irregular; and the carriage-horse, although uA on 
more nutritious food, is often summoi^ to work, by his capricious master, the «m>> 
ment his meal is devoured. 

A rapid gallop on a full stomach has often produced broken-wind. When the ex«w 
tion has been considerable and long-continuea, we can easily conceive a mptore of 
the air-cells of the soundest lungs ; but we are inclined to believe, that, were the his- 
tory of these cases known, there would be found to have been a gradual prepaiatioci 
for this result. There would have been chronic cough, or more than usually distnibed 
respiration after exercise, and then it required little more to perfect the mischief. 
Galloping after drinkin? has been censured as a cause of broken-wind, yet we cannot 
think that it is half so dangerous as galloping with a stomach distended by solid food. 
It is said that broken-winded horses are foul feeders, because they devour almost 
everything that comes in their way, and thus impede the play of the lungs ; but there 
is so much sympathy between the respiratory and digestive systems, that one cannot 
be much deranged without the otlier evidently suffering. Flatulence, and a depnved 
appetite, may be the consequence as well as the cause of broken-wind ; and there is 
no pathological fact of more frequent occurrence than the co-existence of indigestion 
and flatulence with broken-wind. Flatulence seems so invariable a concomitsnt of 
broken-wind, that the old farriers used to think the air found its way from the lungs 
to the abdomen in some inexplicable manner; and hence their ** holes to let out bro- 
ken-wind." They used literally to make a hole near to or above the fundament in 
order to ffive vent to the imprisoned wind. The sphincter muscle was generally divi- 
ded ; ana although the trumping ceased, there was a constant, although silent, emis- . 
sion of foetid gas, that made the remedy worse than the disease. 

The narrow-chested horse is more subject to broken-wind than the broader and 
deeper chested one, for there is not so much room for the lungs to expand when rapid 
progression requires the full discharge of their function. 

Is broken-wmd hereditary t We oelieve so. It may be referred to hereditary eon- 
formation — ^to a narroi|rer chest, and more fragile membrane— < and predisposition to 
take on those inflammatory diseases which end in broken-wind ; and the circular chest, 
which cannot enlarge its capacity when exertion requires it, must render both thick 
and broken-wind of more probable occurrence. 

Is there any cure for broken-wind 1 None ! No medical skill can repair the bro* 
ken-down structure of the lungs. 

If, however, we cannot cure, we may in some defrree palliate broken-wind ; and, first 
of all, we must attend carefully to the feeding. The food should lie in little com-» 
nass— plenty of oats and little hay, but no chaff. Chaff is particularly objectionable, 
from the rapidity with which it is devoured, and the stomach distended. Water 
should be gvren in moderate quantities, but the hone sliould not be sofiereu «e dnol 
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If dneh as he likes until th^ day's woric is orer. Green meat will mlwsys be ser- 
fiDeable. Carrots aze particalarly useful. They are readily digested, and appear te 
bave a peculiarly beneuoial effect on the respiratory system. 

It is Rom the want of proper attention to the feeding that many hcxses beooms 
broken-winded, eyen in the straw-yard. There is little nutriment in the provender 
which they find there ; and in order to obtain enough for the support of life, they are 
compelled to keep the stomach constantly full, and pressing upon the lungs. It has 
been the same when they have been turned out in coame and innutritiTe pasturage. 
The stomach was perpetually gorged, and the habitual pressure on the lungs oramf^ 
ed and confined their action, and inevitably ruptured the cells when the horse gam- 
bolled with his companions, or was wantonly driven about. 

Next in importance stands exercise. The pursive or broken-winded horse should 
not stand idle in the stable a single day. It is almost incredible how much may be 
done by attention to food and exercise. The broken-winded horse may thus be ren- 
dered comfortable to himself, and no great nuisance to his owner; — ^but inattention to 
feeding, or one hard journey— the animal unprepared, and the stomach full*- may 
bring on inflammation, congestion, and death. Occasional physic^ or alterative medi- 
cine, will often give considerable relief. 

Tliick-wind and broken-wind exist in various degrees, and many shades of differ- 
enoe. Dealecs and horsemen generally have characterised them by names that can 
boast no elegance, but are considerably expressive of ^e state of the animal* Our 
readem should not be ignorant of them. 6ome horses make a shrill noise when in 
quick action — they ue said to be Pipsrs. This is a species of Roaring. There is 
usually a ring of ooajj^ulated matter round the inside of the windpipe, by which the 
cavity is materially diminished, and the sound produced in quick breathinff must evi- 
dently be shriller. Sometimes the piping is produced by a contraction of the small 
passages of the lungs. 

The Whsbzsb utters a sound not unlike that of an asthmatic person when a little 
harried. This is a kind of thick wind, and is caused by the lodgment of some mucous 
ftuid in the snial> passages of the lungs* It frequently accompanies bronchitis. 
Wheeling can be heard at all times, even when the horse is at rest in the stable ; 
roaring is confined to the increased breathing of considerable exertion. 

The Wbistlbb utters a shriller sound than the wheezer, but only when in exer- 
cise, and that of some continuance. A sudden motion will not always produce it» 
It seems to be referable to some contraction in the windpipe or thelaiynx. The 
sound is a great nuisance to the rider, and the whistler very speedily becomes dis- 
tressed. A sharp galley up-hill will speedily detect the ailment. 

When the obstruction seems to be principally in the nose, the horse loudly puffs 
and blows, and the nostrils are dilated to the utmost, while the flanks are compara- 
tively quiet This animal is said to be a Hioh-blowkr. With all his anparent dis- 
tress> he often nossesses great speed and endurance. The sound is unpleasant, but 
the lungs may be perfectly souna. 

Eve^ horse violently exeroised on a full stomach, or when overloaded with fat, 
will grunt almost like a hog. The pressuro of the stomach on the lungs, or that of 
the fat accumulated around the heart, will so much impede the breathing, that the act 
of forcible expiration will be accompanied wi^ this kind of sound : but mere are some 
horses who will at all times emit it, if suddenly touched with the /whip or spur. 
They are called Gruntbbs, and should be avoided. There is some altered structure 
of the lungs, which prevents them from suddenly accommodating themselves to an 
unexpected demand tor exertion. It is the consequence of previous disease, and is 
frequently followed by thick or broken wind, or roaring. 

PHTHISIS PULMONALIS, OR CONSUMPTION. 

When describing ths accompaniments and consequences of inflammation of the 
hmgs in the horse, mention was made of this fatal complaint. It is usually connected 
with or the consequence of pneumonia or pleurisy, and especially in horses of a pecu- 
liar formation at temperament. 

if a narrow-«hested, flat-sided horse is attacked by inflammation of the lungs, or 
severe catarrhal fever, experience tells us that we shall have more difficulty in sub- 
do mg the disease in him, than in one deeper in the girth or rounder in the chss* 
Tlie lungs, defieieot in bulk aocoidiag to the diminhih^ contents of th^ohestr hata 
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been overworked in supplyin&r the quantity of arterial blood expended in the TBiioM 
purposes of life, and particuTaTly that which has b<»en required under unusual and 
yiolent exertion. Inflammation of the Innes has consequently ensued, and thai 
inflammatory action has acquired an intense ^^ractei, under ciroumstancesby vhicfa 
mother .horse would be scarcely afiected. 

When this disease has been properly treated, and apparently subdued, this hone 
tannot be quickly and summarily dismissed to his work. He is sadly emaciated- 
tie long continues so — his coat stares — his skin clings to his ribs — his belly is 
tucked up, notwithstanding that he may have plenty of mashes, and carrots, and 
green meat,' and medicine — his former gaiety and spirit do not return, or if he is 
trilling to work he is easily tired, sweating on the least exertion, and the sweat most 
profuse about the chest and sides— his appetite is not restored, or, perhaps, never 
has been good, and the slightest exertion puts him completely off his feed. 

We obMrve him more attentively, and, even as he stands quiet in his stall, the 
ftanks heave a little more laboriously than they should do, and that heaving is pain* 
fully ouickened when sudden exertion is required. He coughs sorely, and discharges 
^m tne nose a mucus tinged with blood, or a fluid decidMly purulent— the breath 
becomes offensive— the pulse is always above 40, and strangely increased by the 
ilishtest exertion. 

When many of these symptoms are developed, the animal will exhibit considerable 
pain on being gently struck on some part of the chest; the cough then becomes more 
frequent and painful ; the discharge from the nose more abundant and foetid, and the 
emaciation and consequent debility more rapid, until death closes the scene. 

The lesions that are presented after death are very uncertain. Generally there are 
tubercles ; sometimes very minute, at other times larse in size. They are m different 
9tates of softeidng, and some of them have burst into the bronchial passages, and 
exhibit abscesses of enormous bulk. Other portions of the lunss are shrunk, flaccid, 
mdurated or hepatized, and of a pale or red-orown colour; and there are occasicmal 
idhesions between the lungs and the sides of the chest. 

Is this an hereditary disease ? There is some difficulty in decMing the point It 
tas been scarcely mooted among the horsemen. One thing only is known, &at the 
side has been flat, and the belly tucked up, and the animal has had much more ardour 
and willingness than physical strength. These conformations, and this disposition, 
we know to be hereditary, and thus far phthisis may be said to be so too. Low and 
damp situations, or a variable and ungenial climate, may render horses peculiarly 
susceptible of chest affections. All the absurd, or cruel, or accidental causes of 
pneumonia lay the foundation for phthisis ; and, particularly, those causes which tend 
to debilitate the frame generally, render the horse more liable to chest affections, and 
less able to ward off their fetal consequences. The most numerous instances of 
phthisis occur in those poor persecuted animals that are worn out before their time, 
and they are frequent eitough among cavalry horses after the deprivations and fatigues 
of a long campaign. 

What is the medical treatment of confirmed phthisis 1 The practitioner must be 
guided by circumstances. If the horse is not very bad, and it is the spring of the 
year, a run at gran may be tried. It will generally seem to renovate the animal, 
but the apparent amelioration is too often treacherous. It should always be tried, 
for it is the best foundation for other treatment. The summer, however, having set 
in, the medicinal effect of the grass ceases, and the flies tease and irritate the anunel. 

The medical treatment, if any is tried, will depend on two simple and unerring 
guides, the pulse and the membrane of the nose. If the first is quick and hard, and 
the second streaked with red, veneteeiion should be resorted to. Small bleedings of 
one or two quarts, omitted when the pulse is quieted and the nostril is pale, may be 
effected. Counier'irritanfs will rarely do harm. They should be applied in the form 
of blisters, extending over the sides, and thus brought as near as possible to th 
affected part Sedative medieinen should be perseveringly administered : and here, as 
in acute inflammation, the chief dependence will be placed on digitali$. It should 
be given in small doses until a slightly intermittent pulse is produced, and that stats 
of the constitution should be maintained by a continued exhibition of tiie medicine. 
Nitre may be added as a diuretic, vaApulvtB antimoniaIi$ as a diaphoretic. 

Any fomes here t Yes, the tonic effect of mild and nutritions food — green meat of 
iknoflt every kind, carrots particularly, mashes, and now and then a mall mash 
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Nodung further than this 1 We may tiy, but very cautiously, those tomos whieb 
stimulate the digestiye system, yet compaiatiyely little aff<M;t the circulatory one 
Small doses of chamomile and gentbnmay be ffiven, but carefully watched and omitteo 
if the flanks should heaye more, or the cough be aggrarated. 

The treatment of phthisis is a most unsatisiactory subject of consideratiott as it 
regards thepractice of the yeterinarian. If, after the human being has been subjected 
to medical treatment for a long course of time and at yery considerable expense, he so 
ba recoyers that life is render^ tolerably comfortable to him, he and his connexions 
are thankful and satisfied, and he will submit to many a priyation in order to ward oflf 
the return of a disease, to which he is conscious there will eyer be a strong predispo-* 
sition : but the case is different with the horse ; and this, the scojpe and bound of the 
human practitioner's hope, is worthless to the yeterinarian. Ins patient must not 
only liye, but must be aound appain. Eyery energy, eyery oapability must be restored. 
Can we cause the tubercles or the lungs to be absorbed 1 Can we disperse or dispel 
the hepatization ? Can we remodel the disorganised structure of the lungs t Our 
consideration, then, will be chiefly directed to the detection of the disease in its earliest 
state, and the allaying of the irritation which causes or accompanies the growth of the 
tubercles. This must be the scope and bound of the yeterinarian^s practice-— always 
remembering that the owner should be forewarned of the general hopelessness of the 
case, and that the continuance of his efforts should be regulated by the wish of the 
proprietor and theyaloe of the patient. 

PLEURISY. 

« 

Tlie inyesting membrane of the lungs, and of the thoracic cayi^, namely, the pleura, 
now demands consideration. We are indebted to Mr. John Field, one of the noblest 
ornaments of the yeterinary profession— but cut off in the prime of hia days— for the 
greater part of our knowledge of this disease, and for the power of distinguishinff 
between it and pneumonia, as readily and as surely as we do between pneumonia and 
bronchitis and epidemic catarrh. 

The preyailing causes of pleurisy are the same as those which produce pneumonia 
—exposure to wet and cold, sudden alterations of temoerature, partial exposure to 
cold, riding against a keen wind, immersion as high as the chest in cold water, drink* 
ing cold water, and extra work of the respiratory machine. To these may be added, 
wounds penetrating into the thorax and lacerating the pleura, fracture of the ribs, or 
violent contusions on the side, the inflammation produced by which is propagated 
through the parietes of the chest. 

It is sometimes confined to one side, or to one of the pleura on either side, or eyen 
to patches on that pleura, whether pulmonary or costal. IThe inflammation of the 
lungs which occasionally accompanies rabies is characterised by a singular patchy 
appearance. That produced on the costal pleura, arisinff firom yioleqpe or other causes, 
rarely reaches the pulmonary coyerin^ ; and that which is oommumcated to the tnnie 
of the lungs, by means of the intensity of the action within, does not oflen inyoWe 
the cofltal pleura. In some cases, howeyer, it affects both pleure and both sides, and 
spreads rapidly from one to the other. 

The firat symptom is rtgor^ followed by increased heat and partial sweats : to these 
succeed loss of appetite aad spirits, and a low and painful cough. The inspiration is 
a short, sudden effort, and broken off before it is fully accomplished, indicating the 
pain felt from the distention of the irritable, because inflamed, membrane. This symp- 
tom is exceedingly characteristic. In the human being it is well expressed by the 
term Meh, and an exceedingly painful feeUng.it is. The expiration is retarded as 
much as possible, by the use of all the auxiliary muscles which the animal can press 
into the seryioe; but it at length finishes abruptly in a kind of Bpasm. This pecu- 
liari^ of breathing, once carenilly observed, cannot be forgotten. The next character 
is found in the tenderness of the sides when the costal pleura is affected. This ten- 
demess often exists to a degree scarcely credible. If the side is pressed upon, the 
horse will recede with a low painful ^nt ; he will tremble, and try to get out of the 
way before the hand tenches him again. Then comes another indication, both of pain 
and the re^on of that pain, — ;the intercostal muscles, affected by the eontiguoua 
pleura, and in the;r turn affecting the panniculus camosus. or sabcutaneous muscolax 
Sxpansion withcmt — there are twitehings of the skin on the side— corrugations— 
waves creeping over the integument. This is never seen in pneumonia. There ift. 
19 90 
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huwerer, as we may expect, the eanui disinclinalion to moTev for ereiy motion muH 
giFe intense pain. 

Tbe pulse should be aiudousiy studied. It piesents a decided difference of chaiader 
from that of pneumonia. It is inereased in rapidity, but instead of being oppressed 
4nd sometimes almost unappreciable, as in pneumonia, it is round, full, and strong. 
Eren at the last, when the strength of the constatntion begins to yield, the poke is 
wiry, although sxnall. 

l*he extremities are never deathy cold ; they may be cool, they are oftener famble, 
and they sometimes present increased heat. The body is far more liable to yaiiatioDi 
of temperature ; and the cold and the hot fit more frequently succeed each other. 
The mouth is not so hot as in pneumonia, and the breath is rarely above its usual 
temperature. 

A difference of character in the two diseases is here particulaiiy evident on the 
membrane of the nose. Neither the crimson nor the purple injection of pneumonia ii 
seen on the lining of the nose, but a somewhat darker, dingier hue. 

Both the pneumonic and pleuritic horse will look at his flanks, thus pointing oat 
the seat of disease and pain; but the horse with pneumonia will turn himself more 
slowly round, and long and steadfastly gaze at his side, while the action of the horee 
with pleuiiBy is more sudden, agitated, spasmodic. The countenance of the one it 
that of settled distress; the other brightens up occasionally. The pang is severe, but 
it is transient, and there are intervals of relief. While neither will lie down or wil- 
lingly move, and the pneumonic horse stands fixed as a statue, the pleuritic one 
shnnks, and crouches almost to falling. If he lies down, it is on the affected side, 
when the disease is confined to one side only. The head of the horse with inflamma- 
tion of the substance of the lungs hangs heavily ; that of the other is protruded. 

We here derive most important assistance from jSuacuUation, In a case of pleuiis]! 
we have no crepitating, crackling sound, referable to the infiltration of the blood 
through the gossamer membrane of the air-cells ; we have not even a louder and 
distincter murmur. Perhaps there is no variation from the sound of health, or, if 
there is any difference, the murmur is fainter; for the pleural membrane is thick- 
ened, and its elasticity is impaired, and the sound is not so readily transmitted. There 
is sometimes a slight rubbing sound, and especially towards the superior region of the 
chest, as if there was friction between the thickened and indurated membranes. 

To this may be added the different character of the cough, sore and painful enon^ 
in both, but in pneumonia generally hard, and full, and frequent. In pleurisy it is 
not so frequent, but faint, suppressed, cut short, and raiely attended by discharge 
from tiie nose. 

These are sufificient guides iUrthe early stage of the disease, whm it is most of all 
of importance to distinguish the one from the other. 

If afbr a few days the breathing becomes a little more natural, the inspimtion 
lengthened and regular, and the expiration, although still prc^onged, is stuffered to be 
eompleted— >if the twitchings are less evident and lees frequent*-4f the cough can be 
fiUv expressed— if the ]>ulse softens, although it may not diminish in frequency, and 
if the animal begins to lie down, or walks about of his own acconl, there is hope of 
iBCovery. But if the pulse quickens, and, although smaller, yet possesses ^e wiry 
character of inflammation^ if the gaze at the flanks, previously by starts, becomes 
fixed as well as anxious, and the difiiculty of breathing continues (the difficulty of 
mceomplMing it, although the efforts are oftener repeated) — if patches of sweat break 
out, and the animal gets restless — ^paws— ehifls his posture everj minute-^is unable 
longer to stand, yet hesitates whether he shall lie down — determines on it again and 
again, but fears, and at length drops, rather than lies gently down, a flitel termination 
IS at hand. For some time before his death, the efiusion and its extent vnll be evi- 
dent enough. He not only walks unwillingly, but on the slightest exercise his pulee 
is stran^fy accelerated ; the feeling of suffocation comes over him, and he stops all 
of a sudden, and looks wildly about and trembles ; but he quickly recovers himself 
and proceeds. There is also, when the efilusion is confirmed, cedema of some extomi 
part, and that occasionally to a very great extent. This is ofteest observed in flie 
abdomen, the chest, and the point of the breast. 

The immediate cause of death is effusion in the chest, compressing the lungs on 
every side, rending expiration difficult and at length impossiMe, and dest^'-ving ths 
aaimal by suffocation llie very commencement of eflfusion may be detected oy tfts* 
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QultfttioB. Hieie will be tiie cessation of the respiratory mnrmui at the stemam, and 
the ineieased grating— not the crepitating, crackling noise as when congestion is going 
OD-^not the mbler munnnr as congestion adTanoes ; but the absenoe of it, beginning 
from the bottom of the chest. 

It is painfully interesting to watch the progress of the effusion — how the stillness 
creeps up, and the murmur gets loader abovt), and the grating sound louder too, until 
at length there is no longer room for the lungs to play, and suffocation ensues. 

The fluid contained in the chest varies in quantity as well as appearance and con- 
sistence. Many gallons have been found in the two sacs, pale, or yellow, or bloody, 
cr often differing in the two sides of the thorax ; occasionally a thick adventitious coat 
ooTsrii^ the CMtai or the pulmonary pleura*— rarely much adhesion, but the lun^ 
purple^oloured, flaccid, compressed, not one>fourth of their usual sise, immersed in 
the fluid, and rendered incapable of expanding by its pressure. 

Here, as in pneumonia, the bleeding should be prompt and copious. Next, and of 
great importance, aperient medicine should be administered — ^that, the effect of which 
IS so desirable, but which we do not dare to ffive when the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory passages is the seat of disease. Here we have to do with a serous mem- 
brane, and there is less sympathy with the mucous membranes of either cayity. 
Small doses of aloes should be given with the usual fever medicine, and repeated 
morning and niffht until the dung becomes pultaoeous, when it will always be pru- 
dent to stop. The sedative medicine is that which has been recommended in pnen- 
monia, ami in the same doses. Next should follow a biister on the chests and sides. 
It is far preferable to setons, for it can be broaght almost into contact with the inflamed 
surface, and extended over the whole of that surface. An airy, but a comfortable box, 
is likewise even more necessary than in pneumonia, and the practice of exposure, 
aneovered, to the cold, even more absurd and destructive. The blood, repelled from 
flie skin by the contractile, depressing influence of the cold, would rush with fatal 
impetus to the neighbouring membrane, to which it was before dangerously detet^ 
mined. Warm and comfortable clothing cannot be dispensed with in pleurisy. 

The sedative medicines, however, should be omitted much sooner than in pneumo- 
nia, and suoceeded by diuretics. The common turpentine is as good as any, made 
into a ball with linseed meal, and given in doses of two or three drachms twice in 
the day. If the constitution is much impaired, tonics may be cautiously given, as 
soon as the violence of the disease is abated. The spirit of nitrous ether is a mild 
stimulant and a diuretic. Small quantities of gentian and ginger may be added, but 
the turpentine must not be omitted. 

By auscultation and other modes of examination, the existence of effusion in the 
^est is perhaps ascertained, and, possibly, it is increasing. Is there any mechanical 
way of getting rid of it 1 There is one to which recourae should be had as soon as it 
ts evident that there is considerable fluid in the chest The operation of ParaeenUns^ 
or tapping, should be performed ; it is a very simple one. The side-line may be had 
recourse to, or the twitch alone may be used. One of the horse's legs being held up, 
and, coundng back from the sternum to between the seventh and eighth ribs, the sur^ 
geon should pass a moderate-sized trochar into the chest immediately above the car- 
tilaffCB. He will not have selected the most dependent situation, but as near it as he 
could with safety select; for there would not have been room between the cartilages 
if the puncture had been lower; and these would have been injured in the forcing of 
the instrument between them, or, what is woree, there would have been great hazard 
of wounding the pericardium, for the apex of the heart rests on the sternum. Through 
this aperture, close to the cartilages, the far greater part of the fluid may be evacuated. 
Hie operator will now withdraw the stilette, and let the fluid run through the cannla. 
He wUl not trouble himself afterwards about the wound ; it will heal readily enough ; 
perhaps too quick, for, could it be kept open a few days, it might act as a very useful 
drain // should be aitempUd early . Recourae should be had to the operation as soon 
as It is ascertained that tnere is considerable fluid in the chest, for the animal will at 
least be relieved for a while, and some time will have been given for repose to the 
overlaboured lungs, and for the system generally to be recruited. The fluid will be 
evacuated before the lungs are too much debilitated by laborious action against the 
pressure of the water, and a state of collapse brought on, from which they will be 
incapable of recovering. They only who have seen £e collapsed and condensed state 
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of the lung that had heen loDg compressed hy the floid, can coneeire of the extent to 
which this is carried. It should be added— « fact important and alarming^that the 
records of reterinary surgerycontain very few cases of permanently successful per 
formance of the o])eration. This should not discourage the practitioner from attempt- 
ing it, but should induce him to consider whether he may not perform it under happier 
auspices, before the lungs and the serous membrane which lines the cavity have been 
too much disorganised, and the constitution itself sadly debilitated. There could not 
be any well-founded objection to an earlier resort to paracentesis, and he must be a 
bungler indeed who wounded any impdrtant part. 

It should be ascertained by auscultation whether there is fluid in both cavitieB. If 
there should be, and in considerable <juantity, it will not be prudent to operate on 
both sides at once. If much fluid is dischars^ed, there will be acceleration and diffi- 
culty of respiration to a very great degree. The practitioner must not be alarmed at 
this ; it will pass over, and on the next day he may attack the other side; or open 
both at once, if there is but little fluid in either. 

Having resorted to this operation, a course of diuretics with tonics should be 
immediately commenced, and the absorbents roused to action before the cavity fills 
again. 

There is in pleurisy a far greater tendency to relapse than in pneumonia. The 
lungs do not perfectly recover from their state of collapse, nor the serous membrane 
from its long maceration in the effused fluid : oedema, cough, disinclination to work, 
incapability of rapid progression, colicky pains— as the unobservant practitioner 
would call them — but in truth pleuritic stitches; these are the frequent sequels of 
pleurisy. This will afford another reason why the important operation of paracentesis 
should hot be deferred too long. 

There is much greater disposition to metastasis than in pneumonia : indeed it is 
easy to imagine that the inflammation of a mere membrane may more readily and 
oftener shift than that of the substance of so large a viscus as the lungs. The inflam- 
mation shifting its first ground, attacks almost every part indiscriminately, and 
appears under a strangly puzzling variety of forms. Dropsy is the most frequent 
change. Effusion in the aodomen is substituted for that of the chest, or rather the 
exha&nt or absorbent vessels of the abdomen, or both of ^em, soon sympathise io 
the debility of those of the thorax. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE ABDOMEN AND ITS CONTENTS. 



THE STOMACH. 



m The oMophaguA or gullet, extcndingr to the stomach. 

$ The entrance of the gullet into the stomach. The drcutar layers of the muscles are tery 

thick and strong, and which, by their contractions, help to render it difficult for this 

food to be returned or vomited, 
r The portion of the stomach which is covered by cuticle, or insensible skin. 
d d The margin, which separates the cuticular from the villous portion. 
e 9 The mucous, or villous (velvet) portion of the stomach, in which the food is principally 

digested. 
f The communication between the stomach and the first intestine. 
g The common orifice through which the bile and the secretion firom the pancreas pass into 

the first intestine. The two pins mark the two tubes here united. 
k A smaller orifice, through which a portion of the secretion of the pancreas enters the 

intestines. 

Thb oesophagus, as has already been stated, consists of a muscular membranous 
tnbe, extending from the posterior part of the mouth down the left side of the neck, 
pursuing its course through the chest, penetrating through the crura of the diaphraj^, 
and reaching to and terminating in the stomach. It does not, however, enter straight 
into the stomach, and with a large open odfice ; but there is an admirable provision made 
to prevent the regurgitation of the food when the stomach is filled and the horse sud- 
denly called upon to perform unusually hard work. The cesophagus enters the 
stomach in a somewhat curved direction — ^it runs obliquely through the muscular and 
cuticular coats for some distance, and then its fibres arrange themselves around the 
opening into the stomach. Close observation has shown, that they form themselves 
into segments of circles, interlacing each other, and by their contraction plainly and 
forcibly closing the opening, so Siat the regurgitation of the food is almost im.' 
possible. 

The following is a simple but accurate delineation of the structure of the termina- 
tion of the (esophagus, and the manner in which it encircles the orifice of the stomach. 
We are indebted to Mr. Ferguson, of Dublin, for this interesting discovery. 
19 ' 
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K microscope of very feeble power will beautifully show this singular eonstmction. 

It is not precisely either a sphincter muscle 
or a valve, but it is a strong and almost 
insuperable obstacle to the regurgitation of 
I the food. The left side of the stomach b 
in contact with the diaphragm. It is pressed 
upon by every motion of the diaphragro, 
and hence the reason why the stomach is 
so small compared with the size of the 
animal. It is indeed strangely small, in 
order that it might not press too hardly 
upon the diaphragm, or painfully inteifefe 
^^ ith the procees of respiration, when the 
utmost energies of the horse are occasion- 
i ally taxed immediately after he has been 
fed. 
At the lower or pyloric orifice, the mus- 
cles are also increased in number and in size. These are arranged in the same 
manner, with sufRcient power to resist the pressure of the diaphragm, axNl re^in the 
contents of the stomach until they have unaergone the digestive process. 

The situation of the stomach will at once explain the reason why a horse is so 
much distressed, and sometimes irreparably iniured, if worked hard immediately a^ 
a full meal. The stomach must be displaced and driven back by every contracUon 
of die diaphmgm or act of inspiration ; and in proportion to the fulness of the stomach 
will be the weight to be overcome, and the labour of the diaphragm, and the exhaus- 
tion of the animal. If the stomach is much distended, it may be too weighty to be 
forced sufficiently far back to make room for the quantity of air which the animal in s 
state of exertion requires. Hence the frequency and labour of the breathing, and the 
ouicknoss with which such a horse is blown, or possibly destroyed. Hence also the 
tolly of giving too full a meal, or too much water, before the horse starts on a jouroey 
or K>r the chase ; and, in like manner, the absurdity and danger of that onpardonable 
custom of some grooms to gallop the horse after his drink, in order to warm it in his 
belly, and prevent gripes. 

1110 horse was destmed to be the servant of man, and to be alwa^ at his call 
whether fosting or full : it would seem, therefore, that, to lessen much inconvenience 
or danger, a smaller stomach, in proportion to his size, is given to the horse than to 
almost any other animal. The bulk of the horse, and the services required of him, 
demand much nutriment, and that of such a~ nature as to occupy a very considerable 
apace; vet his stomach, compared with his bulk, is not half so large as that of the 
human being : therefore, although he, like every other animal, feels inconvenience 
from great exertion immediately after a full meal, he suffers not so much as other 

Quadrupeds, for his stomach is small, and his food passes rapidly through it, and 
escends to a part of the intestines distant from the diaphragm, and where the exist- 
ence and pressure of the food cannot cause him any annoyance. 

The stomach has four coats. The outermost is the lining of the cavity of the bellj^, 
and the common covering of all the intestines — ^that by which they are confined m 
their respective situations, and from which a fluid is secreted that prevents all fnction 
between them. This is called the jMriYofiruin— that which stietehes round the inside 
of the stomach. 

The second is the muscular coat, consisting of two layers of fibres, one running 
lengthways, and the other circularly, and by means of which a constant frentle motion 
is communicated to the stomach, mingling the food more intimately together, tnd pre- 
paring it for digestion, and by the pressure of which the food when properly prepared 
Is ur^d on into the intestines. 

The third, or cuticular (skin^like) coat, c, covers but a portion of the inside of tht 
stomach. It is a continuation of the lining of the gallet. There are numerous glands 
on it, which secrete a mucous fluid ; and it is probably Intended to be a reservoir in 
which a portion of the food is retained for a while, and softened and better prepared 
for the action of the other or true digestive portion of the stomach. The cuticolar 
enat occupies nearly one-half of the insid^B of the stomach. 

The fourth coat is the mucous or villous (velvet) coat, e, where the work of dlgestioa 
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properlj eomnmnoM. The moaths of namerooa little veflsels open upon it, pouring 
nat a pe^iliar fluid, the gastrU (stomach) juice, which mixes with the food already 
softened, and conyerta it into a fluid called chyme. As this is formed, it passes out 
of the other orifice of the stomach, the pyloarm (doorkeepers'),/, and enters the firbt 
small intestine ; the harder and undissolved parts being torned back to undeigo farther 
action* 

Every portion of the muscular coat has the power of successiTely contracting and 
nlaxing, and thus, in the language of Dr. Boetock, ** the successive contraction of 
each part of the stomach, by producing a series of folds and wrinkles, serves to agitate 
the alimentary mass, and, by bringing every part of it in its turn to the surface, to 
expose it to the influence of the gastric juice, while at the same time the whole of the 
Bontents are gradually propellea forwards, from th^ orifice which is connected with 
the oesophagus to that by which they are discharged." 

The cerebro-visceral nerve is the agent in producing these alternate contractions 
and lelaxations. It is the motor nerve bdonging to these parts. It has to keep the 
parietes of the stomach in contact with the food, and the food in contact with the 
gastric juice. It has to bring the diffierent parts of the food in successive contact with 
the stomach, and to propel them through this portion of the alimentary canal in ordei 
that they may be discharged into the duodenum. 

A visctts thus situated and thus employed must occasionally be subject to inflam- 
mation, and various other lesions. Tlie symptoms, however, are obscure and fre- 
quently mistaken. They resemble those of colic more than anything else, and should 
be met by bleeding, oleaginous purges, mashes, tepid gruel, and the application of 
the stomach-pump : but when, in addition to the colicky pains, there appear indistinct- 
ness of the pulse--and a very characteristic symptom that is — pallidness of the mem- 
branes, coldness of the mouth, frequent lying clown, and in such position that the 
weight of the horse maj rest on the chest, frequently pointing with his muzzle at the 
•eat of pain, and, especially, if these symptoms are accompanied or followed by vomit- 
iog, rupture of the stomach is plainly indicated. Considering the situation of the 
stomach, and the concussions and violence to which it is exposed from the diaphragm 
and from the viscera around it, this accident will not appear extraordinary. The hon« 
does not neoessarilv die as soon as this accident occurs. In a case related by Mr. 
Rogers, the animal died in about four hours after the accident';* but in one that 
occuned in the practice of the author, three days elapsed between the probable rupture 
of the stomach, from a sudden and violent fall, ana the death of the animal, and in 
which interval he several times ate a little food. The rupture was at the right extre- 
mity of the stomach, and there were several distinct lay en of impacted food between 
it*and the liver. The liver seemed to have acted as a kind of valve. The stomach was 
found still distended, the edges of the rupture hftvinff the dull and sodden appearance 
of an old wound. Tliere was comparatively little fluid in the abdominal cavity, and 
no disposition to vomit occurred during any period.f 

A ease showing the insensibility of the stomach, wisely and kindly dven, con- 
sidering the shocks and dans^era to which this viscus is exposed, is recoraed by Mr. 
Hayes4 A drench was ordered for a horse. For want of a horn, the stable-keeper 
made use of a wino-bottle, without examining whether it was clean or foul. Shortly 
afterwards it was discovered that the bottle had contained three or four ounces of 
liquid blister. This was kept a profound secret until the de^th of the animal, and 
that did not happen until twelve days afterwards. The horae had eaten his provender 
in the same manner as usual, and had performed his usual work until about two hours 
before his death, when he lay down, rolled about, bruised himself sadly, and died. 
The food, consisting of hay, oats, and beana, was lodged and impacted between the 
folds of the intestines, and the whole abdominal viscera appeared as if they had been 
thus surrounded a considerable time before death. The stomach was ruptured in 
many directions, and almost decomp?«pd. Its coats were nearly destroyed, and hung 
like rags about the orifice through wntch the food was received, and that through 
which it naturally was expelled. This account proves how little we are to depend 
npon any apparent symptoms as indicating the real state of the stomach in the horse* 

Mr. Brown relates a case of polypus found in the stomach, and which had remained 

* The Farrier and Naturalist, vol. il, p. 9. 

t The Veterinary-Medical Association, 183&-7, p. 109. X The Veterinarian, vol. x. p. 61ft. 
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there ansQspected until it weighed nearly half^L-pound, it then beeame entangled ui 
the pyloric orifice, and prevented the passage of the food, and destroyed the horse.* 

BOTS. 

In the spring and early part of the summer, horses are much troubled by a grub or 
caterpillar, which crawls out of the anus, fastens itself under the tail, and seems to 
cause a great deal of itching or uneasiness. Grooms are sometimes alarmed at the 
appearance of these insects. Their history is curious, and will dispel every fear 
with regard to them. We are indebted to Mr. Bracy Clark for almost all we know 
of the hot. 

CUT OF THE BOT. 




«and ( The eggs of the gad-fly, adhering to the hair of the horse 

e The appearance of the bots on the stomach, firmly adhering by their booked i 

The marks or depressions are seen which are left on the ooat of the stomaeb 

when the bots are detached from their hold. 
d The hot detached. 

e The female of the ^d-fly, of the horse, prepared to deposit her eggs. 
/ The gad-fly by which the red bots are produced. 
g The smaller, or red bot. 

A species of gad-fly, e, the oetrus equi, is in the latter part of the summer exceed- 
ingly Dusy about the horse. It is observed to be darting with great rapidity towards 
^e knees and sides of the animal. The females are depositing their eggs on the 
hair, and which adhere to it by means of a glutinous fluid with which they are sur- 
rounded (a and b\ In a few days the eggs are ready to be hatched, and the slight- 
est application of warmth and moisture will liberate the little animals which Sief 
contain. The horse in licking himself touches the egg ; it bursts, and a small worm 
escapes, which adheres to the tongue, and is conveyed with the food into the stomach. 
There it clings to the cuticular portion of the stomach, c, by means of a hook on 
either side of its mouth ; and its hold is so firm and so obstinate, that it roust be 
broken before it can be detached. It remains there feeding on the mucus of the sto- 
mach during the whole of the winter, and until the end of the ensuing spring ; when, 
having attained a considerable size, d, and being destined to undergo a certain trans- 
formation, it disengages itself from the cuticular coat, is carried into the villous por- 
tion of the stomach with the food, passes out of it with the chyme, and is evacuated 
with the dung. 

The larva or maggot seeks shelter in the ground, and buries itself th^e ; it con- 
tracts in size, and oecomes a chrysalis or grub, in which state it lies inactive for a 
few weeks, and then, bursting from its confinement, assumes the form of a fly. llie 
female, becoming impregna^t^, quickly deposits her eggs on tliose parts of the borso 
which he is most accustomed to lick, and thus the species is perpetuated. 

There are several plain conclusions to be drawn from this history. The bots can 

* The Veterinarian, vol. vii., p. 76. 
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not| while tiwj iaKabit the •tomack of tlie hone, give Ihe animal anjr p«io, for they 
have (astenad on the cutieular and inaenaible coat. They cannot atunulate the atch 
naek, and increaae its diffeative power, for they are not on the digeative portion of tha 
rtomach. Theyeaiuiot, by their roughneaa, aaaiat the trituration or rubbing down 
of the food, for no aueh office ia performed in that part of the atomaoh— the food ia 
■ofteoed, not rubbed down. They eamiot be injunona to the horse, for he enjoys the 
most peifect health when the cutieular part of hia atomaoh ia filled with them, and 
their presence is not eren aaspected until they appear at tlie amis. They cannot be 
remoTed by medicine, because they are not in that part of the atomaoh to which medi- 
eine is usually convened ; and if they were, tiieir moutha are too deeply buried in the 
macuB for any medieuie, that ean be aafely administered, to affect them ; and, last of 
all, in due course of time they detach themselves, and come away. Therefore, &e 
wise man will leave them to themaelvea, or content himself with picking theaa off 
when they collect under the tail and annoy the animal. 

The smaller hot,/ and g, is not so frequently found. 

Of inflammation of the atomaoh of the horae, ozoept from powonoua heiba, or 
drugs, we know little. It rarely occurs. It can with difficulty be disttngnished from 
inflammation of the bowels ; and, in either case, the asaistsmce of 1h» ▼eterinary sur- 
geon is required. 

Few horses are deatioyed by poisonous plants in our^eadows. Natural instinct 
teach*es the animal to avoid the greater part of those that would be injurious. 

We cannot do better than abbreviate the list of poisonous agenta, and the means 
of averting their fatal influence, giyen by Mr. Morton, the Profeaaor of Chemistry 
aod Materia Medica at Uie Rajvl Veterinary College.* It will occaaionally be 
exceedingly useful to the proprietor of horses. 

He begins with the AiriMiUL. Poisons. The bite of the tiper has been oecasionally 
iatal to (bgB and sheep. A horse was brought to the Veterinary College that had 
been bitten in the hina leg while hunting. There was oonsiderable swelling, and 
the place of the bite was evident enough. Mr. Armstrong mentions a case in which 
a horse, bitten by a viper, sunk into a kind of coma, from which he could not be 
roused. The antidote, which seldom or never faila, is an alkaline solution of almost 
any kind, taken internally and applied externally. There is no ehemieal efieet on 
the circulation, but the alkali acts as a porwerfid counteMrritant. In very bad cases, 
opium may be added to the alkaline solution. 

HoBKKTB, Wasps, ^cc— These are spoken of, beoauae there ate leeorda of horMa 
being attacked by a awarm of tiiem, and destroyed. The sporit of turpentine is the 
best extenml application, and, if given in not undue qvantiniea and guarded by a» 
admixture with oil, may be useful. 

^ CARTHARuna caastitute a asefid drug in some few ^ases. It ia one #f the applica- 
tioDs used in order to azeite the preoess of Uistering. It was oceaeionail jr employed 
as a medicine in small quantities, and, combined with yegeta3)le tonica, it has been 
pven in email doses, for the eitre of c^iandere, ftrey, and nasal gleet. It is valuable 
ID eases of general and extreme debility. It ia a usefcd general stimulant when judi« 
cieusly applied : but it must be ghren in small dosea, and never except under the 
direction of a skilful practitioner. A drachm of the powdered fly would destroy almoat 
any horse. In the breeding season it is too oflen shameiully given as an excitement 
to the horse and the mare, and many a valuable animal has been destroyed by this 
abominable practice. It is usually given in the form of ball, in which case it may 
be detected by the appearance of smdl glittering portions of the fly, which are sepa- 
rated on the inner side of the dung-ball in hot water. If the aocidental or too pow 
erful administration of it is suspected, recourse should be had to bleeding, purging, 
and plentiful drenching with oily and demulcent fluids. 

The leaves of the Yew are said to be dangerous to the horse, as well as to many 
other animals. **Two horses that had been employed in carrying fodder, wers 
thooghUessly placed under a large yew-tree, which they cropped with eagerness. In 
three hoars they began to stagger — both of them dropped, and befoie the hameas 
esnld be taken off, they were (feed. A great quantity of yew-leaves were found in 
the stomachs, which were contracted and inflamed.^'f Mr. W. C. Spooaer mentions 

* Veterinary Medical Anodation, 1836-7, p. 41. 
t Loadon** MagaaiDS of Natural Mmuhj, vol viii. p. 81. 
So 
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t ease of Tiolent suspicion of the poisoning of an ass and a mare in the same iK-aT.* 
On the other hand, Professor Sewell says, that on the farm on which he resided in 
his earlr years, the horses and cattle had every opportimityof eating yow. Thej 
pastared and slept under the shelter of yew-trees, ana were often observed to browse 
on the branches.f He thinks that these supposed cases of poisoning have taken place 
only when enormous quantities of the yew had been eaten, and that it was more acute 
indif^Bstion than poisoning. There are, however, too many cases of horses dying aftei 
feeding on the yew, to render it safe to cultivate it in the neighbourhood of a farm, 
either in llie form of tree or hedge. 

Hie HydroeyanU^ or Prumc Jddy belongs to the class of vecetable poisons, but it 
is scarcely possible for the horse to be accidentally injured or destroyed by it. Ten 
grains of the farina of the croton nut should be given as soon as the poison is su»- 
posted, and the patient should be drenched largely with equal parts of vinegar and 
thin gruel, and the croton repeated after the lapse of six hours, if it has not previously 
operated. 

The Water Dropwort {(Enanthefytulo»a)^ common in ditches and marshy places, is 
generally refused by horses; but brood mares, wi^ appetite somewhat vitiated by 
oieir being in foal, have been destroyed by iU The antidote would be vinegar and 
gruel, and bleeding, if there is inflammation. 

The Water Panley^ {JEH^fsa C^napium) deserves not all the bad reputation it has 
acquired ; althoufl^, when eaten in too ffreat quantities, it has produced palsy in the 
horse, which has oeen strangely attributed to a harmless beetle that inhabits the stem. 

Of the Common Hemhek {Conium maeulatum)^ and the Water Hemlock (OSnanike 
eroeata), the author knows no harm, so far as the horse is concerned. He has 
repeatedly seen him eat the latter without any bad effect ; but cows haye been p<»- 
soned by it. 

The kvphorbiwn^ or Spurge, so common and infamous an ingredient in the Farrier's 
Blister, has destroyed many a horse from the irritation which it has set up, and the 
torture it has occasioned, and should never find a place in the Veterinaiy Phaim»- 
eopoia. 

Colocynth and Elaierium fidrly rank among the substances that are poisonous to the 
horse; and so does the Bryony Root (^Bryonia dioiea)^ notwithstanding that it is fr»- 
qnently ffiven to horses, in many parts of the country, as a great promoter of condi- 
tion. Many a young horse has been brought into a state of artificial condition and 
excitement Jby the use of the Bryony. It is one of the abominable secrets of the horse- 
breidcer. This state of excitation, howeyer, soon passes away, and is succeeded by 
temporary or peimanent diminution of yital power. "We haye occasionally traced 
much mischiet to this infamous practice. 

Not less injurious is the 8a»in {Junipertu Sabina), It is well knovm as a yermifuge 
in the human subject, and it is occasionally given to the horse for the same purpose ; 
but it is a foyourite vnth the carter and the groom as a promoter of condition. A 
very great proportion of farmers* servants regard it as a drug effecting some good 
purpose, although they can scarcely define what that purpose is ; and there is searoely 
a country stable in which it is not occasionally found, and in which the horse is not 
endangered, or perhaps destroyed, by its use. It is high time that the horse-master 
looked more carefully to this, and suffered no drug to be administered to his horses 
and cattle, except by his direction or that of the medical attendant The farmer and 
the gentieman can scarcely conceiye to what an abominable extent this vile practioe 
prevails. The presence of savine will be best detected in the stomach of a horso 
that has died under suspicious circumstances, by tlie blaek^eurranf^leaf smell of the 
contents, when boiled in a little water, or beaten in a mortar. 

The Common Brake (Pleris aqtdlina)^ and the Stone Pern {Pterin erispa), are violeiil 
jnd dangerous diuretics, and, on account of their possessing this property, are pro- 
bably favourites with tiie horse-keeper and the groom. The diuretic influence is 
usually evident enough, but not the injurious effect which it has on the lining mem- 
brane of the bladder, and the predisposition to inflammation which it excites in the 
urinary organs. This has been too much underrated, eyen b^ those who hnna 
inquired into tne subject. If the cuticular coat of the stomach is found not merely In 

* Veterinarian, vol. x. p. €85. 

t Abstract of the Vet. Med. Assodatkia, vol. i. p. €8. 
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A State of great inflammadoa, but will readily peel or* wash off, it must necessaxily b^ 
a dan^^roas medicament, and should be banished entirely from the stable.* 

Of the mineral poisons, it will be necessary to mention only two. Jrtenie wan 
once in great repute as a tonic and vermifuge. Doses suflicient to kill three or four 
men were daily ad.ninistered, and generally with impunity. In some cases, howerer, 
the dose was too powerful, and the animal was destroyed. Two of the pupils of the 
author were attending the patients of a veterinary surgeon, who was confined in con- 
sequence of a serious accident. Among them was a valuable horse, labouring under 
initammation of the lungs. The disease was subdued, and the patient was convalee- 
eenL At this period, our friend began to regain sufficient strength to travel a short 
distance. The first patient that he visited was this horse, whose ailments had all 
passed away. He could not, however, let well alone, but sent some arsenic balls. 
In less than a week this noble animal was taken to the knacker^s. There are far 
better vermifuges and tonics than this dangerous drug, which will probably soon be 
discarded from veterinary practice. 

Cnrrosive Sublimaie is given internally, and occasionally with advantage, in farcy, 
and, as an external application, it is used to destroy verminj to cure mange, and to 
dispose deep and fistulous ulcers to heal. 

It may, however, be given in too large a dose, the symptoms of which are, loss of 
appetite, discharge of saliva from the mouth, pawing, 'looking eagerly at the flanks, 
rolling, profuse perspiration, thready pulse, lapid weakness, vi!^ent purging and 
straimng, convulsions, and death. 

The stomach will be found intensely inflamed, with patches of yet greater inflam- 
mation. The whole course of the intestines will be inflamed, with particular parts 
black and gangrenous. 

The antidote, if it is not too late to administer it, would be — for arsenic, lime-water, 
or chalk and water, or soap and water, given in ^reat quantities bv means of the 
stomach-pump ; and for corrosive sublimate, the wmte of eggs mixed with water, or 
thick starch, or arrow-root 

Is there really occasion for the owner of horses to be acanainted with these things! 
Long experience has taught the author that poisoning witn these drugs is not so rans 
a circumstance as some imagine. In the farmer^s stable, he has occasionally been 
compelled unwillingly to decide that the death of one or more horses has been attri- 
bntaole to arsenic or corrosive sublimate, and not to any peculiar disease, or to anv- 
thin^ wrong in the manner of feeding. A scoundrel was executed in 1813, lor 
admimsterin? arsenic and corrosive sublimate to several hoirses. He had been 
engaged in these enormities during four Ion? years. The discarded or oflended carter 
has wreaked his revenge in a similar way ; but oftener, in his eagerness to get a more 
glossy coat on his horses than a rival servant could exhibit, he has tampered with 
mese dangerous drugs. 

The owner may easily detect this. ** Arsenic, if mixed vnth charcoal and heated, 
emits a very perceptible smell of garlic. Sulphuretted hydrogen, added to a watery 
solution of arsenic, throws down a yellow precipitate-4ime-water a white one— and 
the ammoniaco-sulphate of copper a green one.*^| 

The following are the tests or corrosive sublimate : — ** It is sublimed by heat, leav- 
ing no residuum, and is soluble in water, alcohol, and sulphuric eth^. Lime-water 
giyes either a lemon-yellow precipitate, or a brick-dust red one. The iodide of potash 
occasions a scarlet precipitate. The most curious test is, however, by means of gal- 
vanism. A drop or the suspected solution is placed on a sovereign, and a small key 
being brought into contact simultaneously with both the gold and the solution, an 
electric current is produced which decomposes the bichloride of mercury, for such it 
i». The chlorine unites with the iron, and the mercury with the gold.":(: 

THE INTESTINEa 

The food having been partially digested in the stomach, and converted into chyme, 
through the pyloric orifice into the intestines. 



* See an account of some experiments on these substances, by Mr. Cupias, in the earlf 
numbers of " The Sportsman." 

t Manual of Paarmncv, by Professor Morton, Lecturer on Veterinary Medicine at the 8l» 
Pancnis Veterinary College, p. 43. 

t Ditto page 184. 
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CUT OF THE INTESTlNEi^. 
g 



a The commencement of (he small intestines. The ducts which conrey the bile and iIm 
secretion from the paodrfeM are seen entering a little below. 
% h The convolutions or winding of the small intestines. 

e A portion of the mesentery. 

i The small intesthies. terminating in the cecum. 

e The cecum, or blind gut, with tne bands running along it, puckering and dividing it wtm 
numerous cells. 

/ The beginning of the colon. 
g M The continuation and expansion of the colon, divided, like the eacmn, iiito^U. 

I The termination of the colon in the rectum. 

t The termination of the rectum at the anus. 

The intestines of a fall-mwn horse are not less than ninety feet in length. Tbc 
length of the bowels in different animals depends on the nature of the food. Tbc 
nutritive matter is with much more difficulty e^ttracted from vegetable than animal 
substances ; therefore the alimentary canal is large, long, and complicated in those 
which, like the horse, are principally or entirely fed on com or herbs. They are 
divided into the small and large intestines ; the former of which occupy about nxtj- 
six feet, and Uie latter twenty-four. 

The intestines, like the stomach, are composed of three coats. 

The outer one consists of the peritoneam — that membrane which has been already 
described as investing the contents of (he abdomen. By means of this coat, the 
hitestines are confined in their proper situations ; and, this membrane being smooth 
and moist, all friet\pn and concussion are prevented. Did the howels float loosely in 
the abdomen, ^ey would be subject to constant entanglement and iiyury amid the 
rapid and violent motions of the horse. 

The middle coat, like that of the stomajch, is muscular, and composed of two 
layers of fibres, one running lon^tudinally and the other circularly ; and by means 
sf"^ these muscles, which are contmually contracting and relaxing in a direction fiom 
the upper part of the intestines to the lower, the food is propell^ along the bowels. 

The inner coat is the mucous or villous one. It abounds with innumerable small 
glands, which secrete a mucous fluid to lubricate the passage and defend it from uA' 
ating or acrimonious substances ; and it is said to be villous from its soft velvet- 
tike feeling. This coat is crowded with innumerable minute orifices that are the 
commencement of vessels by which the nutritive part of the food is taken up; and 
these vessels, uniting and passing over the mesentery, carry this nutritive matter te 
a proper receptacle for it, whence it is conveyed into the circulation, and distribnlpti 
ID every part. 
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The intesttnes are chiefly retained in their relatiye positionn by the tneMfiiery, c 
(middle of the intestines), which is a, doubling of the peritoneum, including eaoh 
intestine in its folds, and also inclosing in its duplicatores the arteries, the veins, the 
nerves, and the vessels which convey the nutriment from the intestines to the oiroulatiou. 
The first of the small intestines, and commencing from the right extremity of the 
stomach, is the duodemmh a* & ▼•'7 improper name for it in the horse, for in that ani- 
mal it is nearly two feet in length. It is the largest and shortest of all the small 
intestines. It receives the food partially converted into chyme by the digestive 
power of the stomach,* and in wbieh it undergoes another and very important 
change ; a portion of it being ooaverted into eAyle. It is here onxed with the bile and 
the secvetion from the pancreas, which enter this intestine about five inches from its 
commencement. The bile scenes to be the prinoioal ajpent in this ohanse, for no 
sooner does it mingle with the chyme than that fluia begins to be separsted into two 
distinct ingredients-— a white, thick liquid termed chyle^ and containing the nutritive 
part of the food, and a yellow, ^ulpy substance, the innutritive portion, which, when 
the chyle is all pressed from it, is evacuated through the leoUim* 

The next portion of the siiudl injtostui^s is, the Jaumtn^, so called because it is 
generally found to be emp^. It i^ waaller in. bulk and paler in colour than the 
duodenuni* It is more loosely oon^ned in the abdomen-— fioatinff comi>aratively 
unattached in the cavity of the abdo|iv9% and the passage of the food being com> 
parative^ rapid throug:h it* 

Therc» is no separation or distinction between it and the next intestine— the Iktim» 
There is no point at which the jejunum can be said to tenninate and the ileum com- 
mence. Together they ibrm that portion of the inteatinal tube which floats in tfae^ 
umbilical region: the latter, however, is said to occupy three-fifths, and the former 
two-fifths» of this portion of the intestines, and the five would contain about eleven 
gallons ef fluid. The ileum is evidently less vascular than the jejunum, and grodu- 
ally diminishes in size as it approaches the larger intestines. 

These two intestines are attached to the spine by a loose doubling of the peiitoneum, 
and float fireely in the abdominal cavity, their movements and their relative positions 
being regulated only by the size or fulness of the stomach, and the stage of the 
diffeetive process. | 

The small intestines derive their blood from the anterior mesenteric artery, which 

divides into innumerable minute branches that ramify between their muscular and 

vUloos coats* Their veins, which are destitute of valves, return the blood into the vena 

cava. The prime agent in producing all these effects is the cerebro-visceral nerve.^ 

The large intestines are three in number: — the cacumj the co/on, and the reeimn. 

The first of them is the caecum (blind gut), e, 
-^ it has but one opening into it, and con- 
sequently everything that passes into it, having 
reached the blind or closed end, must return, 
in order to escape. It is not a continuation of 
the ileum, but the ileum pierces the head of it, 
as it were, at right angles, ( <i, ) and projects 
some way into it, and has a vialve— the valvula 
coli-i-at its extremity, so that what has tra^ 
versed the ileum, and entered the head of the 
colon, cannot return into the ileum. Along 
the outside of the caecum run three strong 
bands, each of them shorter than that intestine, 
and thus puckering it up, and forming it into 
three sets of cells, as shown in the accom- 
panying side cut. 
That portion of the food which has not been 

* The oonvenion of food into chyme is very imperfectly performed in the stomach of the 
horse, on account of the ■mallness of that viacua, and the portion of it which is occur led by 
caticle : therefore, he needs in the upper part of the duodenum a kind of aecond atomach, to 
mix up and dissolve the food. That apparatus is evident enough until we arrive at ib^ pan 
ereatic and biliary orifices. 

t Peroivairs Anatomy of the Horse, p. 256. 

t Youatt's Lectures on the Nervous System. Veterinariin. vol viL p. 3M. 
20 
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(«ken up, by the laoteals or abeorbent Teaaels of the small intestineft, poaaes tfanragh 
this yafyular opening of the ileum, and a part of it enters the colon, while Uie 
remainder flows into Uie caecum. Then, from thia being a blind pouch, and from the 
cellular structure of this pouch, the food must be detained in it a very long time; and 
tn order that, during this detention, all the nutriment may be extracted, the cecum 
and its cells are largely supplied with blood-vessels and absorbents. It is principally 
ihe fluid part of the food that seems to enter the caecum. A horse will drink at one 
time a great deal more than his stomach will contain ; or even if he drinks a less 
quantity, it remains not in the stomach or small intestines, but passes on to thr 
caecum, and there is retained, as in a reservoir, to supply the wants of the system 
In his state of servitude, the horse does not often drink more than twice or thrice in s 
day, and the food of the stabled horse being chiefly dry, this ufotar Miomaeh is most 
useful to him. The caecum will hold four gdlons. 

The eoion is an intestine of exceedingly large dimensions, and is capable of con- 
taining no less than twelve gallons of liquid or pulpy food. At its union with the 
caecum and the ileum, although larger than the latter intestine (/\ it is of com- 
paratively small bulk ; but it soon swells out to an enormous extent. It has likewise, 
m the greater part of its course, three bands like the caecum, which also divide it, 
internally, into the same description of cells. The intention of this is evident, — to 
retard the progress of the food, and to give a more extensive surface on which the 
vessels of the lacteals may open; and ttierefore, in the colon, all the chyle is finally 
separated and taken up. When this is nearly accomplisbed, the construction of the 
colon is somewhat changed : we find but two bands towards the rectum, and these 
not puckering the intestine so much, or forming such numerous or deep cells. The 
food does not require to be much longer detained, and the mechanism for detaining it 
is ^dually disappearing. The blood-vessels and absorbents are likewise rapidly 
diminishing. The colon, also, once more contracts in size, and the chyle having been 
all absorbed, the remaining mass, being of a harder consistence, is moulded into 
pellets or balls in its passage through these shallower cells. 

At the termination of the colon, the rectum (straight gut) commences. It is smaller 
in circumference and capacity than the colon, although it will contain at least three 
gallons of water. It serves as a reservoir for the dung until it is evacuated. It has 
none of these bands, because, all the nutriment being extracted, the passage of the 
excrement that remains should be hastened and not retarded. The faeces descend to 
the rectum, which somewhat enlarges to receive them ; and when they have acco* 
mulated to a certain extent, the animal, by the aid of the diaphragm and the muscles 
of the belly, presses upon them, and they are evacuated. A curious-circular muscle, 
and always in action, called the aphincter (constrictor muscle), is placed at the anus, 
to prevent the constant and unpleasant dropping of the faeces, and to retain them until 
the horse is disposed voluntarily to expel tnem. This is effected by the eflforts of the 
animal, assisted by the muscular coat of the rectum, which is stronger than that of 
any of the other intestines, and aided by the compression of the internal <^liqae and 
transverae muscles. 

The larger intestines derive their blood from the posterior mesenteric artery. Their 
veins terminate in the vena portae. ^ 

THE LIVER. 

Between the stomach and the diaphragm— its right lobe or division in contact with 
the diaphragm, the duodenum and the ri^ht kidney, and the middle and left divisions 
with the stomach— -is the liver. It is an irregularly-shaped, reddish-brown substance, 
of considerable bulk, and performs a very singular and important oflSce. 

It has been already stated (p. 163) that the blood, which has been conveyed to the 
different parts of the body by the arteries, is brought back to the heart by the veins ; 
but that which is returned from the stomach and intestines and spleen and pancreas, 
and mesentery, instead of flowing directly to the heart, passes flrst through the liver. 
It enters by two lai^e vessels that spread by means of innumerable minute branches 
through every part of the liver. As the blood traverees this organ, a fluid is separated 
from it, called the biie. It is probably a kind of excrement, the continuance ol which 
in the blood would be injurious ; but while it is thrown oflf, another important purpose 
Js answered<^the process of digestion is promoted, by the bile changing the nutritive 
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portion of the food from ohyme into chyle, and sepantiiig it from that wUeh, eon- 
tuning little or no natriment, is voided ae excrement. 

Almoet eyery part of it is closely inrested by the peritoneomf which seems to dis- 
charge the office of a capsule to this yiscns. Its arteries are vexy small, considering 
the bulk of the liyer ; but their place is curiously supplied by a yein — the vena porUe 
—a yessel forined by the union of the splenic and mesenteric yeins, and which seems, 
if it does not auite usurp the office and discharge the duty of the artery, to be far 
more concemea than it in the secretion of the bile. There is a fiee intercouse between 
the vessels of the two. 

There are, scattered throuffh the substance of the liver, numerous little mnules, 
called oetnt, from their resemblance to the small stones of certain berriee. They are 
united together by a fine cellular web, whose intimate structure has never yet been 
eatisfoetoiily explained. From the blood which enters the liver there is a constant 
secretion of a yellow bitter fluid, called 6t/e. The separation of the bile from the 
blood probably takes place within the acini ; the secreting vessels are the penieelli, 
or those which compose this fine cellular web, and the fluid — the bile — is taken up 
by the port biliarii^ small vessels, from which a yellowish fluid is seen exuding into 
whatever part of the liver we cut, and is carried by them into die main vessel, ilu 
hepatic dad* 

The bile, thus formed, is in most animsls received into a reservoir, the ^aUhladder^ 
whence it is conveyed into the duodenum (^, p. 221) at the times, and in the quan- 
tities, which the purposea of digestion require; but the horse has no gall-bladder, 
and, consequently, the bile flows into the intestine as rapidly as it is separated firom 
the blood. The resson of this is plain. A small stomach was given to the horse, in 
order that the food might quickly pass out of it, and the diaphragm and the lungs 
might not be injuriously pressed upon, when we require his utmost speed, and alio 
that we might use him with little oanifer compared with that which would attach to 
other animals, even when his stomach is distended with food. Then the stomach, so 
small, and so speedily emptied, must be oftener replenished; the horse must be 
oflener eating, and food oftener or almost continuously passing out of his stomach. 
How admirably does this comport with the uninterruptea supply of bile 1 

THE PANCREAS. 

In the domestio animals which are used for food, this organ is called the aweet^fread. 
It lies bfci.veen the stomach and left kidney. It much resembles in structurs the sali- 
vary glands in the neighbourhood of the mouth, and the fluid which it secretes has 
been erroneously supposed to resemble the saliva in its properties. The pancreatic 
fluid is carried into the intestines by a duct which enters at the same aperture with 
that from the liver. It contains a large proportion of albumen, caseous matter, and a 
little free acid. Its use, whether to dilute the bile or the chyme, or to assist in the 
separation of the chyme firom the feculent matter, has never been ascertained : it is, 
however, clearly employed in aiding the process of digestion. 

THE SPLEEN. 
This organ, often called the meUy is a long, bluish-brown substance, broad and 
thick at one end, and tapering at the other; lying along the left side of the stomach, 
and between it and the short ribs. It is of a spon^ nature, divided into numerous 
little cells not unlike a honeycomb, and over which thousands of minute vessels 
thickly spread. The particular use of this organ has ijever been clearly ascertained, 
for in some cruel experiments it has been removed without apparent injury to diges- 
tion or any other function. It is, however, useful, at least occasionally, or it would 
not have been given to Ac animal. It is prhaps a reservoir or receptacle for any 
fluid that may be conveyed into the stomach beyond that which is sufficient for the 
purposes of digestion. 

THE OMENTUM, 

Or eawl^ is a doubling of the peritoneum, or rather consists of four layers of it. li 
has been supposed to have been placed between the intestines and the walls of the 
belly, in order to prevent concussion and injury during the rapid movement of the 
animal. That, however, cannot be its principal use m the horse, from whom the 
most rapid movements are required ; for in him it is unusually short, extending only 
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ta tiw fmmantM and a saail pevtioit of Iha colon. BBing, howeror, lliaa short, tha 
horse is exempt from a very troublesome and, oecastonally, fatal species of roptme, 
when a portion of the oHMntom penetrates thfoogh some aocidental opening m the 
ooTsnnf of the belly. 

The straetare of the uiinsjy organs and the diseases to which they aie exposed 
wiU be befeofter eoasideied. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DISEASES OP THE INTESTINES. 

Thsss form a Tery ImportaTit and mysterious class of ailments. Tliey will be 
considered in the order in which the various contents of the abdomen haye been 
described. 

THE DUODENUM. 

This intestine is subject to many more diseases than are included in the present 
imperfect yeterinary nosology. The passage of the food through it has been impeded 
by dridtire, A singular case is related by Mr. Tombs : — ** An seed horse was takoi 
Suddenly ill. He lay down, rolled upon his back, and perspired profusely, witii a 
pulse quick and hard ; presently he became sick, and the contents of the stomach 
were voided through the mouth and nostrils. Blood-letting, purgatives, fomentations, 
Ac., were resorted to, but in sixteen hours after the first attack the horse died. Hie 
stomach was distended with food, and there was a complete stricture of &e duode- 
num, three inches posterior to the entrance of the hepatic duct. The portion of ^ 
intestine anterior to the stricture was distended, and in a gangrenous state."^ 

Mr. Dickens records a somewhat similar case. ^ A horse was attacked by appa- 
rent colic. Proper treatment was adq>ted, and he got seemingly well. Nine aays 
afterwards the apparent colic returned. He threw himself aown, rolled upon his 
back, beating' his chest with his fore feet, or sitting' upon his haunches like a dog. 
All possible remedial measures were adopted, but Se oied thirty-six hours after the 
second attack. At the distance of ten inches from the stomach was a stricture which 
would scarcely admit of the passage of a tobacco-pipe, and about which were marics 
of mechanical injury, as if from. a nail or other hard substance. The anterior por- 
tion of the intestines was strangely distended.^'f 

It has been perforated by hots. Mr. Brewer describes a case the symptoms of 
which were similar to those already related. ^^ On examining the patient after death, 
the intestines were found to be altogether free from disease, except a portion of the 
duodenum which was perforated by bots, several of which had escaped into the 
abdomen. Around the aperture the duodenum was in a gangrenous state.'*^ 

The diseases of Uie jejunum and the ileum consist either of spasmodic affection or 
mflammation. 

SPASMODIC COLKX 

The passage of the food through the intestinal canal is effectedby the alternate 
contraction and relaxation of the muscular coat of tiie intestines. When that action 
is simply increased through the whole of the canal, the food passes more rapidly, and 
purging is produced ; but the muscles of every nart of the frame are liable to irregular 
and spasmodic action, and the muscular coat or some portion of &e intestines maybe 
thus affected. The spasm may be confined to a very small part of the canal. Tlie 
gut has been found, after death, strangely contracted in various places, bat the con 
toiction not exceeding five or six inches in any of ^em. In the horse, the ileum n 
the usual seat of this disease. It is of much importance to distinguish between spas* 
raodic colic and infiammation of the bowels, for the symptoms have considerable 
resemblance, although the mode of treatment should be very different 

* Veterimnia, vol. viiL p. 329. t Ibid. vol. z. p. 958. t Ibid. vol. v. p. 493. 
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Tte atbttk of <Mlfe to vsoaily Tvry suddea. Them is ofleo not the sfi^htest warn- 
Ia|^ The hone begiu to shift hie poetarei look roand at hie flaniES, pavr riolentky. 
ilfifc« hie MUf with hie fcet, aad cRMich in a peealiar manner, ad?ancing his hiuti 
limbs under him ; he will then suddenly lie, or rather &11 down, and balance himself 
upon hift back, with his feet umAmg on his belly, llie pain now seems to cease for 
a little while, and he gets up, aad shakes himself, and begins to feed ; the respite^ 
however, is but short— the spasm returns more Tiolently-^eyery indication of pain is 
increa sed h a heetres at the flanks, breaks out into a profuse perspiration, and throws 
himself more recklessly about. In the space of an hour or two, either the spasms 
begin to relax, and the remissions are of longer duration, or the torture is augmented 
at every paroxysm ; the interrals of ease are rower and less marked, and inflammation 
and death sapervaaew The pulse is but little afieoted at the commencement, but it 
soon becomes frequent and ooatracted, and at length is scarody tanffible. 

It will presently be seen that many of the symptoms Tsxy closuy resemble those 
of inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bowels : it may therefore be useful to 
point out the leading distinctioas between them. 

OOUC XNFLAJIKATIOV OF TBS BOWELS. 

Sudden in its attack. Gradual in its approach, with previous indi* 

cations of fever. 

Pulse rarelr much quickened m the early Pulse verv much guicken^'d, but small, and 

psfnod of the msease. and daring the intervals often scarcely to be felt. 
of cose ; but evkiently fiiUer. 

hm and eazs of the natmal temperataro. Legs and ears cold. 

ReBef obtained ficom nibbing the belly. Belly exceedingly tender and painful to the 

iOQCh. 

Relief obtaiued from motion. Motion evidently increasing the pain« 

Intervals of rest. Con8tanA)8in. 

Strength scaroaiy afieeted. Rapid ana great weakness. 

Among the causes of oolio are, the drinking of cold water when the horse is heated. 
There is not a surer origin of violent spasm uian this. Hard water is very apt to pro- 
duce this efiect. Colic will sometimes follow the exposure of a hone to the cold aii 
or a cold wind after strong exeroise* Green meat, although, generally speaking, 
most beneficial to the horse, yet, given in too large a quantity, or when he is not, wUl 
frequently produce gripes, doses of aloes, both large and snuill, are not unfrequent 
causea of coUc. In some horees there seems to be a constitutional predisposition to 
colic. They cannot be hardly worked, or exposed to unusual cold, without a fit of it. 
In msrny cases, when these horses have died, calculi have been found in some part of 
the alimentary canal. Habitual costiveness and the presence of calculi are frequent 
causes of spasmodic colic. Tlie seat oi colic is occasionally the duodenum, but 
ofiener the ileum or the Jejunum ; sometimes, however, both the cecum and cdoB are 
affected. 

Fortunately, we are acquainted with several medicines that allay these ^asms ; 
and the disease ofWn ceases almost as suddenly as it appeared. Turpentine is one of 
the most powerful remedies, especially in umon with opium, and in good warm ale* 
The account that has just been given of the caecum will not be forgot^n here. A 
solution of aloes will be advantageously added to the turpentine and opium. 

If relief is not obtained in half-an-hour, it will be prudent to bleed, lor the continii- 
ance of violent spasm may produce inflammation. Some praetitionere bleed at first, 
andHt is far from bad practice ; for although the majority of cases will yield to tur- 
pentine, opium, and aloes, an early bleeding may occasionally prevent the recurrence 
of inflammation, or at least mitigate it If it is clearly a case of colic, half of the firet 
dose may be repeated, with aloes dissolved in warm water. The stimulus produced 
on the inner surface of the bowels by the purgative may counteract the irritation that 
caused the spasm. The belly should be well robbed with a brush or warm cloth, but 
not bruised and injured by the broom-handle rubbed over it, with all their 8tren«(th« 
by two ^preat fellows. The horse should be walked about, or trotted moderately, 
llie motion thus produced in the bowels, and the friction of one intestine over the 
other, may 



f relax the spasm, but the hasty gallop mi^ht speedily cause inflammatioa 
to succeed to colic. Clystere of warm water, or containing a solution of aloes, should 
be injected. The patent syringe will here be exceedingly useful. A clyster of tobaeeo* 
smoke may be thrown up as a last resort 

90* ds 
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When relief has been obtained, the clothing of the hone, aatonted with i . 

don, should be removed, and fresh and dry clothes substituted. He shouhi be well 

Uttered down in a warm stable or box, and have bran mashes and lukewann wata 

for the two or three next days. 
Some persons give gin, or gin and pepper, or even spirit of pimepto, in caaes of 
Ipcs. This course of pro^^ding is, however, exceedingly objectionable. It may 
useful, or even sufficient, in ordinary cases of colic ; but if there should be any 

inflaounation or tendency to inflammation, it cannot fail to be highly injurious. 

FLATULENT COLIC. 

This is altogether a different disease from the former. It is not spasm of the bowels, 
out inflation of them from the presence of gas emitted by undigested food. Whether 
collected in the stomach, or small or large intestines, all kinds of vegetable matter 
axe liable to fermenu In consequence of this fermentation, gas is evolved to a greater 
or less extent — perhaps to twenty or thirty times the bulk of the food. This may 
take place in the stomach ; and if so, the life of the horse is in immediate danger, for, 
as wul plainly appear from the account that has been given of the cesophagus and 
upper on flee of the stomach, the animal has no power to expel this dangerous flatus 
by eructation. 

This extrication of gas usually takes place in the colon and cecum, and the disten- 
tion may be so ^eat as to rupture either the one or the other, or sometimes to prodooe 
death, without either rupture or strangulation, and that in the course of from four to 
twenty-four hours. 

In some ill-conducted establishments, and far oftener on the north than the soath 
of the Tweed, it is a highly dangerous disease, and is especially fatal to horses of 
heavy draught. An overloaded stomach is one cause of it, and particularly so when 
water is dven either immediately before or after a plentiful m^, or food to which 
the horse has not been accustomed is given. 

The symptoms, according to Professor Stewart, are, '* the horse suddenly slacken- 
ing his pace— preparing to lie down, or falling down as if he were shot. In ihe 
stable he paws the ground with his fore feet, lies down, rolls, starts up all at once, 
and throws himself down again with great violence, looking wistfully at his flanks, 
and making many fruitless attempts to void his urine.'* 

' Hitherto the symptoms are not mnch unlike spasmodic colic, but the real character 
of the disease soon begins to develope itself. It is in one of the large intestines, and 
the belly swells all round, but mostly on the ri^ht flank. As tiie disease proceeds, 
the pain becomes more intense, the horse more violent, and at length death closes the 
scene. 

The treatment is considerably different from that of spasmodic colic. The spirit of 
pimento would be here allowed, or the turpentine and opium drink ; but if tiie pain, 
and especially the swelling, do not abate, the gas, which is the cause of it, must be 
be got rid of, or the animal is inevitably lost. 

Tliis is usually or almost invariably a combination of hydrogen with some other 
gas. It has a strong afl[inity for chlorine. Then if some compound of chlorine— the 
chloride of lime— dissolved in water, is administered in the form of a drink, the chlo- 
rine separates from the lime as soon as it comes into contact with the hydrogen, and 
muriatic gas is formed. This gas having a strong aflSnity for water, is absoibed by 
any fluid that may be present, and, auitting its gaseous form, either disappears, or 
does not retain a thousandth part of its former bdk. All this may be very rapidly 
accomplished, for the fluid is quickly conveyed from the mouth to every part of the 
intestinal canal. 

Where these two medicines are not at hand, and the danger is imminent, the trochar 
may be used, in order to open a way for the escape of the gas. The trochar should 
be small but longer than that which is used for the cow, and the puncture should be 
made in the middle of the right flank, for there the large intestines are most easily 
reached. In such a disease it cannot be expected that the intestines shall always be 
found precisely in their natural situations, but usually the origin of the ascending por- 
tion of the colon, or the base of the caecum, will be pierced. The author of this work, 
however, deems it his duty to add, that it is only when the practitioner despaiTS of 
fttherwise saving the life of the animal that this operation should be attempted. Mnch 
of the danger would be avoided by using a very small trochar, and by withdiawin? 
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it '88 80011 88 the gas has escaped. The wound in the intestines will then yrobahly 
dosst fiom the innate elasticity of the parts. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS. 

Tliere are two rarieties of this malady. The first ia infiammaUon of the extermu 
coats of tiie intestines, accompanied by considerable fever, and nsually costiveness. 
The second is that of the internal or mncous coat, and almost invariably connected 
with purging. 

ENTERITIS. 

The muscular coat is that which is oflenest affected. Inflammation of the external 
eoats of the stomach, whether the ]>eritoneal or muscular, or both, is a very frequent 
and firtal disease. It speedily runs its course, and it is of great consequence that its 
early symptoms should be known. If the horse has been carefully observed, restless- 
ness and fever will have been seen to precede the attack. In manjv cases a direct 
shivering fit will occur : the mouth will be hot, and the nose red. The animal will 
soon express the most dreadful nain by pawing, striking at his belly, looking wildly 
at his nanks, groaning, and rolling. The pulse will be quickened and small ; the 
ears and legs cold; me belly tender, and sometimes hot; the breathing quickened ; 
the bowels costive ; and the animal becoming rapidly and fearfully weak. 

The leader will probably here recur to the sketch given «n page 333 of tiie distino« 
tion between spasmodic colic and inflammation of the bowels, or enteritis. 

The causes of this disease are, first of all and most frequentiy, sudden exposure to 
cold. If a horse that has been highly fed, carefully groomed, and kept in a warm 
stable, is heated with exercise, and has been during some hours without food, and in 
this state of exhaustion is suffered to drink freely of cold water, or is drenched with 
rain, or have his legs and belly washed ¥rith cold water, an attack of inflammation 
of the bowels will often follow. An overfed horse, subjected to ssvere and long* 
continued exertion, if his lungs were previously weak, will probably be attacked by 
inflammation of tiiem ; but if the lungs were sound, the bowels will on the following 
day be the seat of disease. Stones in the intestines are an occasional cause of inflam- 
mr H'-n, and colic neglected Of wrongly treated will terminate in it. 

Tne horse paws and stamps as in colic, but without the intervals of ease that occur 
in that disease. The pulse also is far quicker than in colic. The breathing is mors 
hurried, and the indication of suffering more evident. '* The next stage,** in the 
graphic language of Mr. Percivall, ** borders on delirium. The eye acquires a wild, 
Baggaxd, unnatural stare— the pupil dilates— his heedless and dreadful throes render 
approach to him quite perilous. He is an object not only of compassion but of appro- 
hensioii, and seems fast hurrying to his end ; when, all at once, in the midst of ago- 
nising torments, he stands quiet, as though every pain had left him, and he were 
going to recover. His breathing becomes tranquillised— his pulse sunk beyond all 
perception— his body bedewed with a cold clammy sweat— -he is in a tremour from 
head to foot, and about the legs and ears has even a death-like feel. The mouth feels 
deadly chill ; the lips drop pendulous ; and the eye seems unconscious of objecto. In 
fine, death, not recoveir, is at hand. Mortification has seized the inflamed bowel — 
pain can no longer be felt in that which a few minutes ago was the seat of exquisite 
suffering. He ag^n becomes convulsed, and in a few more struggles less violent 
tiian the former he expires."* 

The treatment of inflammation of the bowels, like tiiat of the lungs, should be prompt 
and energetic* The first and most powerful means of cure will be bleeding. From 
six to eight or ten quarts of blood, in fact as much as the horse can bear, should be 
abstracted as soon as possible; and the bleeding repeated to the extent of four or five 
quarts more, if the pain is not relieved and &e pnlse has not become rounder and 
mller. The speedyweakness that accompanies this disease should not deter from 
bleeding largely. That weakness is the consequence of violent inflammation of thesr 
parte ; and if tnat inflammation is subdued by the loss of blood, the weakness will 
disappear. The bleeding should be effected on the first appearance of the disease, foi 
tliere is no malady that more quickly runs ito course. 

* PerdvalPs Hippopathology, vol. ii. p. 2i6. 
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A stroDff Boltttion of aloes fihoold immediatelT follow the bleeding, bat, eoasideriang 
the irritable state of the inleetines at this period, guarded by opium. This should be 
((uickly followed by back-raking, and injections consisting of wann water, or Tery 
thin gniel, in which Epsom salts or aloes have been dissolved ; and too much fluid 
can scarcely be thrown up. K the common ox-bladder and pipe is used, ii should be 
frequently replenished ; but with Read's patent pump, already refened to, sofficient 
may be injected to penetrate beyond the rectum, and reach to the colon and e«ciiin« 
and dispose them to evacuate their contents. The horse should likewise be encouraged 
to drink plentifully of warm water or thin groel ; and draughts, each containing a 
couple of drachms of dissolved aloes, with a little opium, should be given every six 
lours, until the bowels are freelv opened. 

It will now be prudent to endeavour to excite eoDsideiable external inflammation 
AS near as possible to the seat of internal disease, and therefore the whole of the 
belly should be blistered. In a weU-maiked case of this disease, no time should be 
lost in applying fomentations, but the blister at ones resorted to. The tincture of 
Spanish nies, whether made with spirit of wine or turpentine, should be tfaoronghly 
rubbed in. The legs should be well bandaged in order to restore the eircnlatioii 
in them, and thus lessen the flow of blood to the inflamed part; and, for tke same 
leason, ^e horse should be warmly clothed; but the air ef the stable or box should 
be cool. 

No com or hay should he allowed durinff the disease, but bian mashes, and green 
meat if it can be proeared. The latter wiU be the best of all food, and may be given 
without the slightest apprehension of danger. When the horse be^ns to recover, a 
handful of com may be given two or three times in tiie day ; and, if the weather ii 
warm, he may be turned into a paddock for a few hours in the middle of the day. 
Clysters of gruel should be conlinned for three or four days after the inflammation is 
beginning to subside, and good hand-nibbing applied to the legs* 

The second variety of inflammation of the bowels afleets me internal or mooous 
eoat, and is generally the consequence of physic in too great quantity, or of an im- 
proper kind* The purging is more violent and continues longer than vras intended , 
the animal shows that he is suffering great pain; he frequently looks round at his 
flanks; his breathing is laborious, simI the pulse is quick and small— not so small, 
however, as in inflammation of the peritoneal coat, and, contrary to some of the most 
frequent and oharacteristio symptoms of that disease, the montli is hot and the legs 
and ears are warm. Unless the purging is excessive, and the pain and distreae great, 
the surgeon should hesitate at giving any astringent medicine at first; but he should 
plentifidly administer groel or thin stsrch, or arrow-root, by the mouth and by clyster, 
removing all hay and com, and particularly green meat. He should thus endeawur 
to soothe the irritated surface of the bowels, while he pennits all remains of the pur- 
gative to be carried off. If, however, twelve hours nave passed, and the purging 
and the pain remain undiminished, he should continue the gruel, adding to it chalk, 
catechu, and opium, repeated every six hours. As soon as the puxgmg begins to 
subside, the astrinflfent medicine should be lessened in quantity, and giaduiuly dis- 
eontinoed. Bleeding will rarely be necessary, unless &e inflammatioa is very great, 
and attended by symntoms of general fever. The horse should be warmly clothed, 
and placed in a comfortable stable, and his legs should be hand-mbbed and bandaged. 

Violent purging, and attended with much inflammation and fever, will occur mok 
other causes. Green meat will frequently purge. A horse worked hard upon green 
meat will sometimes scour. The remedy is change of diet, or less labour. Youns 
horses will ofien be strongly purged, witiiout any apparent cause. Astaingsnts shouu 
be used with much caution here. It is probably an effort of nature to get rid of some- 
thing that offends. A few doses of gruel will assist In effecting this purpose, and 
the purging will cease without astringent medicine. 

Many horses that are not welMbM Ao39i6-4iaving too great space between the last 
rib and the hip-bone-^-aie subject to purging if more than ^^al exertion is required 
(Vom &em. They are recognised by the term of washy horses. They are often free 
and fleet, but destitute of continuance. They ^ould have rather more than the usual 
allowance of com, with beans, when at work. A cordial ball, widi catechu and 
epium, will often be serviceable either before or after a journey. 
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Thift would seem to be the pvoper place to apeak of phyeieking hones— « mode of 
linetment necessary under various diseases, often useful for the augmentation of healllit 
and yet which has often injured the constitution and absolutely destroyed thousands 
of animals. When a horse comes from grass to hard meat, or from the cool, open 
air to a heated stable, a dose or even two doses of physic may be useful to prevenl 
die tendency to inflammation which is the necessary consequence of so sudden and 
great a change. To a horse that is becoming too fat, or has surfeit, or grease, or 
mange, or that is out of condition from inactivity of the disestive organs, a dose of 
physic is often most serviceable ; but the reflecting man will enter his protest against 
ttie periodical physicking of all horses in the spring and the autumn, and more par- 
ttculaiiy against that severe system which is thought to be necesssry in order to train 
them for work, and also the absurd method of treating the animal when under the 
operation of physic. 

A horse should be carefully prepared for the action of physic. Two or three bran 
mashes given on that or the preceding day are far ftom suflScient when k horse is 
about to be physicked whether to promote his condition or in obedience to custom. 
Mashes should he ^en until the dung becomes softened. A less quantity of physic 
will then suffice, and it will more quickly pass throu^ the intestines, and be more 
readily diffused over them. Five drachms of aloes, giveit when the dung has thus 
been softened, will act much more effectually and much more safely than seven 
drachms, when the lower intestines, are obstructed by hardened faces. 

On the day on which the physic is given, the horse should have walking exercise. 
Of may be gently trotted for a auarter of an hour twice in the day ; but after the physic 
begins to work, he should not be moved from his stall. Exercise would then pro- 
duce gripes, irritation, and, nossibly, dangerous inflammation. The common and 
absoid practice is to give the norse most exercise after the physic has begun to op»* 
rate. 

A little hay may be put into the rack. As much mash should be given as the horse 
will «at, and as much water, with the coldness of it tek#n off, as he will drink. If, 
however, he obstinately refuses to drink warm water, it is better that he should have 
it cold, than to continue without taking any fluid ; but in such case he should not be 
sufiered to teke more than a quart at a time, with an interval of at least an hooi be- 
tween each draught. 

When the purging baa ceased, or iktfhytU i» §et, a mash should be given once or 
twicu every day until the next dose is taxen, between which and the $eUing of the firat 
there riiould be an interval of a week. The horse should recover firom (he languor 
and debility occasioned by tiie first dose, before he is harassed by a second. 

Eight or ten tolerably copious motions will be perfectly suflicient to answer every 
good purpose, although the groom or the carter may not be satisfied unless double the 
quantity are procured. The conseouence of too strong purgation will be, that weak- 
nesB will hang about the. animal rbr several days or weeks, and inflammation will 
often ensue from the over-irritation of the intestinal canal. 

LongHsontinued custom has made alois the almost invariable purgative of tiie home, 
and Tery properly so ; for there is no other at once so sure ana so safe. The Bar- 
badoes aloes, almough sometimes very dear, should alone be used. The dose, with 
a horse properly prepared, will vary from four to seven drachms. The preposteroas 
doses of nine, ten, or even twelve drachms, are now, happily for the horse, gener- 
ally abandoned. Custom has assi^ed the form of a ball to physic, but good sense 
Will in due time introduce the solution of aloes, as acting more speedily, effectually, 
and safely. 

The only other purgative on which dependence can be placed is the crotoit. The 
farina or meal of the nut is generally usiil ; but from its acrimony it should be given 
in the form of ball, with linseed meal. The dose varies from a scruple to half a 
drachm. It acte more speedily than the aloes, and without the nausea which they 
podnce ; but it causes more watery stools, and, consequentiy, more debility. 

LiHSEKD-oiL is an uncertain but safe purgative, in doses from a pound to a pound 
and a half. Olivi-oil is more uncertein, but safe ; but castor-oil, tiiat mild aperient 
in the human being, is both uncertain and unsafe. Epsom-salts are inefficacious, 
except in the immense dose of a pound and a half, and then they art not always sale. 
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S8S DISEASES OF THE INTESTINES. 

CALCULI, OR STONES. IN THE INTESTINEa 

These are a cause of inflammation in the bowels of the horse, and more freqaently 
of colic. They are generally found in the coBcum or colon, varying' consideiably in 
shape according to the nucleus round which the sabulous or other earthy matt^ 
collects, or the form of the cell in which they have been lodged. They differ in size 
and' weight, from a few grains to several pounds. From the horizontal position of the 
carcase of the horse, the calculus, when it begins to form, does not gravitate so mocb 
ae in the human being, and therefore calculous concretions remain and accumulate 
until their very size prevents their expulsion, and a fatal irritation is too frequently 
produced by their motion and weight. They are oftenest' found in hea^ draught, 
and in millers' horses. In some of Uiese horses they have the appearance of gritstone 
or cry8tallize4 gnei»i. It is probable that they partly consist of these very minerals, 
bombined with the bran which is continually floating about An analysis of the 
Calculi favours this supposition. They are a source of continual irritation whersTer 
they are placed, and are a/ruitful cause of colic. Spasms of the most fearful kind 
have been clearly traced to them.* 

Professor Morton, of the Royal Veterinary College, in his Essay on Calculous 
Concretions^— a work that is far too valuable to be withdrawn from the public view, 
—gives an interesting account of these substances in the intestinal canal of the horse. 
Little advance has been or can be made to procure their expulsion, or even to deter- 
mine their existence; and even when they have passed into the rectum, althoush 
some have been expelled, others have been so firmly impacted as to resist all medi- 
cinal means of withdrawal, and a few have broken their way throuffh the parietes of 
the rectum, and lodged in the abdominal cavity. Mr. Percivall, in nis ** Elementary 
Lectures on the Veterinary Art,*' has recorded several fearful cases of this.f 

Other concretions are described under the title of oat-hair calcuU, Their surface is 
tttberculated and their forms irregular. They are usually without any distinct nuclei, 
and are principally composed of the hairy fibrous matter which enters into the com- 

n'tion of the oat. The professor very properly adds, and it is a circumstance which 
irves much consideration, that sucii oats as are husky, with a deficiency of 
farinaceous matter, are likely to give rise to these accumulations, whenever impaired 
digestion exists. It is also an undoubted fact, that a great proportion of horses 
anected with calculi are the property of millers, or brewers. A third species of con- 
cretion too frequently existing is the dung-hall^ or mixed eakultu. It is made up of 
coarse, indigestible, excrementitious matter, mixed with porticms of tiie ^otU^tair 
eaieuIuAf'*^ and many foreign substances, such as pieces of coal, sravel, &c., and the 
whole agglutinated together. They are commonly met with in horsee that are vora- 
cious fevers, and mingled with particles of coal and stone. 

INTROSCSCEPTION OF THE INTESTINES. 

The spasmodic action of the ileum being long continued, may be succeeded by an 
inverted one from the coecum towards the stomach, more powerful than in the natural 
direction ; and the contracted portion of the intestine will be thus forced into another 
above it that retains its natural calibre. The irritation caused by this increases the 
inverted action, and an obstruction is formed which no power can overcome. Even 
the natural motion of the bowels will be sufficient to produce introsusception, when 
the contraction of a portion of the ileum is very ffreat There are no symptoms to 
indicate the presence of this, except continued and increasing pain; or, if there were, 
all our means f^f relief would here fail. 

Introsusception is not confined to any particular situation. A portion of the jejuBUio 
has been found invaginated within the duodenum, — and also within the ileum, and 
the ileum within the ccecum— «nd one portion of the colon within another, and within 
the rectum. The ileum and jejunum are occasionally invaginated in various places. 
More than a dozen distinct cases of introsusception have occurred in one animal, aod 
sometimes unconnected with any appearance of inflammation; but in other etssAior 
in other parts of the intestinal canal of the same animal, there will be inflamimwn 
of the most intense character. In the majority of cases, perhaps it is an acddeslsi 

• Veicrinarian IX. 161- t Vol. II. p. 4«. 
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ENTANGLEMENT OF THE BOWELS. -WORMS. I 399 

(Moseqneiice of pre-existing disease, and occasioned by some irregular action of the 
ohiscular tunic, or some irritation of the mucous surface* 
A more formidable, but not so frequent disease is 

ENTANGLEMENT OF THE BOWELS. 

This is another and singular consequence of colic. Although the ileum is enveloped 
in ^e mesentery, and its motion to a considerable degree confined, yet under the 
spasm of colic, and during the violence with which the animal rolls and throws him- 
self about, portions of the intestine become so entangled as to be twisted into nooses 
and knots, arawn together with a degree of tightness scarcely credible. Nothing but 
the extreme and continued torture otthe animal can lead us to suspect that this has 
taken place, and, could we ascertain its existence, there would be no cure. 

An interesting case occurred in the practice of Mr. Spooner of Southampton. A 
mare at grass was suddenly taken ill. She discovered symptoms of violent colic, for 
whksh anti-spasmodic and aperient medicines were promptly administered, and she 
was copiously bled. The most active treatment was had recourse to, but without 
avail, and she died in less than four-and-twenty hours Without a momentary relief 
from pain. 

The small intestines were completely black from inflammation, andportions of 
them were knotted together in the singular way delineated in this cut. The parts ani 
t little loosened in order better to show the entanglement of the intestines, but in th« 
animal they wer^ drawn into a tight knot, and completely intercepted all passage. 

The cause of this was probably some acrid principle in the grass, and many a horw 
is thus destroyed by tlie abominable and poisonous drinks of the farrier.* 



WORMS. 
Worms of diffeient kinds inhabit the intestines ; but, except when they exist ic 
Tsiy great numbers, th^ aie not so hurtful as is generally supposed, although the 

» VeterinariMi, VL JS. . 
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fUa DISEASES OF THE INTESTINES. 

Uproom or evter may trace to thein, hidebound, and cough, and loea of apf>ctite, and 
gripes, and megrrima, and a Tariety of other aibnents. Of the origin, or mode of pro- 
pagation of these parasitical animals, we oan say little; neither writers on medicine, 
nor even on natural histoiy, have given us any satisfactory account of the matter. 

The long white worm {lumbricuM Urea) much resemhles the common earth-worm, 
and, being from six to ten inches in length, inhabits the small intestines. It is a for- 
midable looking animal ; and if there are many of them, they may consume more than 
can be spared of the natritive part of the food, or the mucus of the bowels. A tight 
skin, and rough coat, and tucked-up belly, are sometimes connected with their pre- 
sence. They are then, however, voided in lar^ quantities. A dose of physic will 
sometimes brin^ away almost incredible quantities of them. Calomel is frequently 

g'ven as a vermifiijfe. The seldomer this drag is administered to tl^e hone the better. 
is the principal mgredient, in some quack medicines, for the expulsion of worms in 
the human subject, and thence, perhaps, it came to be used for the horse ; but in him 
we believe it io be inert as a vermifuge, or only useful as quickening the operation of 
the aloes. AVhen the horse can be spared, a strong dose of ]^ysic is an excellent 
vermifuge, so far as the fong round worm is concerned ; but a better medicine, and 
not interfering with either the feedii^ or work of the horse, is emetic tartar, with 
ginffer, made into a hall with linseed meal and treacle, and given every morning, 
half an hour before the horse is fed. 

A smaller, darker-coloured worm, called the needle-worm, or aacom, inhabits the 
large intestines. Hundreds of them sometimes descend into the rectum, and immense 

ritities have been found in the cflecnm. These are a more serious nuisance than 
former, for they cause a very troublesome irritation about the fundament, which 
sometimes sadly annoys the horse. Their existence can generally be discovered 
by a small portion of mucus, which, hardening, is found adhering to the anna. 
Physic will sometfanes bring away great numbers of these worms ; but when there is 
much irritation about &e tail, and much of this mucus, indicating that they have 
descended into the Tectum, an injection of linseed oil, or of aloes dissolved in waim 
water, will be a more effectual remedy. 
The tape-worm is seldom found in the horse. 

HERNIA, OR RUPTURE. 

A portion of the intntine protrudes out of the cavity of the belly, either through 
some natural or artificial opening. In some cases it may be returned, but, from the 
impossibility of applying a truss or bandage, it soon escapes again. At other times, 
the opening is so narrow, that the gut, graidually distended by neoes, or thickened by 
inflammation, cannot be returned, and nirangulaied hernia is then said to exist The 
seat of hernia is either in the scrotum of the perfect horee, or the groin of the gelding. 
The causes are violent struggling when under operations, over-exertion, kicks, or acci- 
dents. The assistance of a veterinary surgeon Lb here indispensable.* 

* The following case of operation for hernia will be acceptable to the owner of horses as 
well as to the veterinary surgeon. It occurred in the practice of Professor Simonds. of the 
Royal Veterinary ColUege. We borrow his account of it from *• The Veterinarian." 

** The patient was an aged black cart-mare, that had been lent b^ the owner to aneighbovr 
for a day or two. I cannot speak poeatively as to the cause of the mjury which she reoeiTed, 
but I believe that it resulted irom tier falling in the shafts of a cart laden with manure. She 
was brought to my infirmary on the next day, October 18, 1837. 

*' The most extensive rupture I had ever seen presented itself on the lef^ side. The mc 
formed by the akin, which was not broken, nor even the hair rubbed ofi*, extended as far for 
wards as the cartilages of the false ribs, and backwards to the udder. A perpendicular line 
drewn from the stiperior to the inferior part of the tumour measured more ttnn twelve inches. 
It appeared, from its immense size end weight, as if by &r the largeT part of the colon had 
protruded. 

To my surprise, there was comparatively little consdtutional disturbance. The pulee ww 
45, and full, with no other indication of fever, and no expression of pain on pressing the 
tumour. 

** She was bled until the pulse was conaiderably lowered. A cathartk; was given, and inr 
88C ordered to be kept constantly wet with cold water, and to be supported by a wide band 
age. She was placed^n a restricted and mash diet. 

" On the next day, being honoured with a visit by Messrs. Morton, Spooner, and Tonan, 
I had the pleasure snd advantage of submitting the case to their exsmmstion, and eibtainiog 
their opmion. They urged roe to attempt to return the procruiiagiriseeia, and secure them b* 
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DISEASES OF THE LIVRB. 241 

DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 

As Tetennaiy |>nietiee has unproved, much liffht hu been thrown on the dieeaiiefi 
of the liver— not porhape on the more advanced and fatal stages ; but giving as the 
promise that, in process of time, they may be detected at an earlier penod, and in a 
moro manageable state. 

a surgical operation ; and Mr. Spoooer kindly offered to be present, and to give me his valu- 
able assistance. 

*' On the 24th, our patient was considered to have had sufficient preparatory treatment, aod 
she was operated upon. We availed ourselves of the opportunity of putting to the test that 
whirh some among us had doubted, and others had positively denied, but which bad always 
be«*R maintained by oar talented chemical lecturer— (he power of opium to lull the sensation 
of pain in the horse. We therefore gave her two ounces and a half of the tincture of opium, 
shortly betbre she was led from the l^x to the operating house, and the power of the drug was 
evident through the whole of the operation, 

" After a careful examination, externally, as well as per rectum, in order to ascertain the 
situation and probable size of the laceration of the muscles, an incision was carefully made 
througrh the integument into the sac, in a line with the inferior border of the cartilage of the 
&]ee nbs, which mctsion was about seven inches in length. This, as we had hoped, proved 
to be directiv upon the aperture in the muscular parietes of the abdomen. The intestines 
were exposed ; and, after naving sufficiently dilated the opening to permit the introduction of 
the hand, they were quickly returned, portion after portion, into their proper cavity, together 
with a part of the omentum, which we found somewhat annoying, it being frequently forced 
back again through the laceration. 

" At times, it required the exertion of our united strength to prevent the escape of the 
intestines, and which was only efiected by placing our hands side by side, covering and 
pressing upon the opening. By these means we succeeded in keeping in the viscera, until 
we were satisfied that we had placed them all within their proper cavity. At about the oen- 
tral part of the aperture, we decidedly foimd the greatest preaeure of the intestines to sfieot 



" A strong metallic suture of flexible wire w.as then passed through the edges of the lacera- 
tion, taking in the peritoneum and portions of the transvcisalis, rectus, and internal abdomi- 
nal muscles ; and other sutures, embracing the same parts, were placed at convenient dis- 
tances, so as nearly to close the aperture. Two sutures of smaller metaitio wire, and three 
of stent silk cord, were then passed through the external abdominal muscles, and their apo- 
nenroses, which effectually shut up the opening into the abdomen. The integument was 
then brought together by the interrupted suture, taking care to bring out the ends of the 
other sutures, ai^ which had been purposely left long, so that in case of supervening inflam- 
mation, or swelling, they might be readily examined. The whole operation occupied rather 
leas than an hour, our poor patient being occasionally refreshed with some warm gruel. 

** The hobbles were now quietly removed, and, after lying a few minutes, she ffot up, and 
was placed in a large loose box. A compress and a suspensory bandage, that could be tight- 
ened at pleasure, were applied to the wound. The pulse was now 84. She wa^ ordered to 
be watchedt and to have some tepid water placed within her reach, but on no account to be 
disturbed. 

" At 10, P. M., the pulse had sunk to 6&. The respiration, which bad been much accele- 
rated, was quieter. She was resting the leg on the side operated upon, but did not appear to 
be svfiering any great pain. Some haees had passed, and she had taken a small quantity of 
bran arash. The parts were well fbmemed with tepid water, an oleaginous draught was 
administered, and likewise an enema. 

" SSth.—The pulse is a Uttle quickened ; the sac which had contained the protruded mtes- 
tine was filled with a serous efl^on. I made a dependent orifice in it, ana from three te 
foar pints of fluid eoeaped. This much relieved her, and she continued to go on favourably 
thronghont the day. 

** 26th.-«Suppuration now began to be established, and the parta were dreased vrith the 
compound tincture of myrrh. 

*' 30th.~She was enabled to take a little walking exerdse ; and on this day some of the 
integumentai sutures came away. 

'* Nov. 4th.— The sloughing process being now setup, three of the smaller metalli c sutur es, 
that had been used to bring the mlges of the laceretion together in the external abdomiflnrius- 
elee, came away. The parts were minutely examined, and we detected a sinus running 
towards the mammas, ana filled with pus. With some little difficulty it was opened, and a 
tape passed through it, so as to allow the pus to escape as quickly as it was formed. The 
appetite was tolerably good, and the pulse ranged firom 52 to 56. 

** 6th.— The patient was so £ir recovered that I ventured to turn her into one of the pad- 
docks fora fewhoun* exercise, taking care to avoid any exposure to cold, if the weather was 

*• 11th.— An incident occurred which neariy brought our hitherto successful case to a fatal 
tennmation. I saw her safe about 1, P. M. ; but at two o'clock a messenger came m h\M 
to apprise me that she was in a pond at the bottom of the paddock, and fixed in the m d. 
31 3p 
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242 DISEASES OF THE IN TflSTINES. 

If horses, destroyed on account of other complaints, are examined when they aie 
not more than five years old, the liver is usually found in the most healthy state ; but 
when they arrive at ei^ht or nine, or ten years, this viscus is frequently increased in 
size — ^it is less elastic under pressure— it has assumed more of a granulated or broken- 
down appearance — the blood does not so readily permeate its vessels, and, at length, 
rn a greater or less quantity, it begins to exude, and is either confined under the peri- 
tonei covering, or oozes into the cavity of the belly. There is nothing, for awhile, 
to indicate tlie existence of this. The horse feeds well, is in apparent health, in good 
condition, and capable of constant work, notwithstanding so fatal a change is taking 
place in tiiis important viscus ; but, at length, the peritoneal covering of the liver sud- 
denly gives way, and the contents of the abdomen are deluged with blood, ox a suffi- 
cient quantity of this fluid has gradually oozed out to intenere with the functions of 
the viscera. 

The symptoms of this sudden change are— pawing, shiftinc the posture, distension 
of the belly, curline of the upper lip, sighing frequently ana deeply, the mouth and 
nostrils pale and blanched, the breathing quickened, restlessness, debility, fainting, 
and death. 

On openinff the abdomen, the intestines are found to be deluged with dark venous 
blood. The liver is either of a fawn, or light yellow, or brown colour — easily torn 
by the finger, and, in some cases, completely broken down. 

If the hemorrhage has been slight at the commencement, and fortunately arrested, 
yet a singular consequence will frequently result. Hie sight will gradually fail ; the 
pupil of one or both e^es will gradually dilate, the animal will have guUa terena, 
and become perfectly blind. This will almost assuredly take place on a return of the 
affection of the liver. Little can be done in a medical point of view. Astringent and 
styptic medicines may, however, be tried. Turpentine, alum, or sulphuric acid, will 
afford the only chance. The veterinary world is indebted to the late Mr. John Field 
for almost all that is known of this sad disease. 

JAUNDICE, 

Commonly called Thi Yellows, is a more frequent, but more tractable disease. It 
is the introduction of bile into the general circulation. This is usually caused by 

There, indeed, I found her, at a connderable distance from the bank, and making the most 
violent efforts to release herself. With considerable difficulty, and after many unsacoessfsi 
attempts, we succeeded in dragffing her ashore, so much exhausted as to be utterly incapable 
of rising. A gate was nrocurea, and being well covered with straw, she was drawn home- 
ward by two horses : I following, regretting what had occurred, and not a little blaming myself 
for havinjs exposed her to this misfortune. 

*' Having placed her in her box, our first object was her restoration and comfort. Men 
were set to work to rub her perfectly dry, and some warm gruel, with a little cordial medi* 
cine, was given. The state of the wound was next examined, and it was well cleaned with 
tepid water. It was very dark-coloured. The vitaHty of the young granulations vras appa- 
rently destroyed, and it emitted, in some degree, perhaps firom the mud which had been so 
long in contact with it, an offensive effluvium. It was well dvessed with the spirit of nitrons 
ether, and properly bandaged—- in order to prevent its receiving any further injury m her inef- 
fectual attempts to rise. 

" We soon, however, began to fear some ill consequence from the continuance of these 
efforts, and we determined to raise her with the slings, those useful appendages to every vete- 
rinary establishment. This was soon effected. VTe allowed very hitle bearing on the abdo- 
men, except when she was compelled, in order to ease her hind extremities, which were yet 
unable to sunport their share of the weight of the body. Frictbns, stimulants, and bandages, 
were applied to the extremities. An enema was given, the wound again attended to, and 
some gruel placed within her reach. 

" At midnieht she was standing at ease in what may not inappropriately be called her 
cradle. The Tegs were tolerably warm : the pulse 60, and full ; the enema had done its doty, 
and she was in a much more comfortable state than I had any right to expect. I ordered her 
a warm mash and some gruel, for hope began once more to cheer me. 

" On the following and succeeding days she continued gradually to regain her strength, but 
she required great care and attention, and it was not until the expuation of the fourth dsy that 
[ dared to remove her from tlie slings, and then only for a few hours during the day, carefiiliy 
replacing her in them at night. Some slight sloughing took place from the wound ; but the 
pnncipaT effect of her immersion was a severe catarrh. Bhe required occasional attendance 
to the wound ; and it was not until the 12th of January— fliore than twelve weeks after the 
operation— that the lost of the metallic sutures came away. She soon afierwaids rettmsd 
to her usaal work.*' 
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tome obstruction in the ducts or tubes that convey the bile from the liver to the intes- 
lines. The horse, however, has but one duct, through which the bile usually flows 
as quickly as it is formed, and there is no gall-bladder in which it can become thick- 
ened, or hardened into masses so firm as to be appropriately called gtUUaiones. Jaun- 
dice does, however, occasionally appear either from an increased flow or altered 
quality of the bile, or obstruction even in this simple tube. The yellowness of the 
eyes and mouth, and of the skin where it is not covered with hair, mark it sufficiently 
plainly. The dung is small and hard ; the urine highly coloured ; the horse languid, 
and the appetite impaired. If he is not soon relieved, he sometimes begins to express 
consideraole uneasiness; at other times he is dull, heavy, and stupid. A character- 
istic symptom is lameness of the right fore leg, resembling the pain in the right 
shoulder of the human being in hepatic afiections. The prmcipal causes are over* 
feeding or over-exertion in sultry weather, or too little work generally speaking, or 
inflammation or other disease of the liver itself. 
It is first necessary to inauire whether this affection of the liver is not the conse- 

3uence of the sympathy of that or^ran with some other part, for, to a very considerable 
egree, it frequenttv accompanies inflammation of the Dowels and the lungs. These 
diseases being subdued, jaundice will disappear. If there is no other apparent disease 
to any great extent, an endeavour to restore the natural passage of the bile by purga- 
tives may be tried, not consisting of large doses, lest there should be some undetected 
inflammation of the lungs or bowels, in either of which a strong purgative would bo 
dangerous ; but, given in small Quantities, repeated at short intervals, and uutil the 
bowels are freely opened. Bleeaing should always be resorted to, regulated accord- 
ing to the apparent degree of inflammation, and the occasional stupor of the animal. 
Plenty of water slighuy warmed, or thin gruel, should be given. The horse should 
be warmly clothed, and the stable well ventilated, but not cold. Carrots or green 
meat will be very beneficial. Should the purging, when once excited, prove violent, 
we need not be in any haste to stop it, unless inflammation is beginning to be con- 
nected with it, or the horse is very weak. The medicine recommendea under • iar- 
rhoea may then be exhibited. A lew slight tonics should be given when the horse is 
recovering from an attack of jaundice. 

Thb Spleen is sometimes very extraordinarily enlarged, and has been ruptured. 
We are not aware of any means by which this may be discovered, except manual 
examination by means or the aid of the reetam. The state pf the animal would 
clearly enough point out the treatment to be adopted. 

Thb Pancreas. We know not of any disease to which it is liable. 

The blood contains a great Quantity of wiitery fluid unnecessary for the nutriment 
or repair of the frame. There likewise mingle with it matters that would be noxious 
if suffered to accumulate too much. 

THE KIDNEYS 

Are actively employed in separating this fluid, and likewise carrying off a substance 
which constitutes the peculiar ingredient in urine, called the ureaj and consisting prin- 
cipally of that which would be poisonous to the animal. The kidneys are two large 
glandular bodies, placed under tne loins, of the shape of a kidney-bean, of immense 
size. The right xidney is most forwai^, lyin^ under the liver; the left is pushed 
more backward by the stomach and spleen* A laree artery runs to each, carrying not 
less than a sixth part of the whole of the blood Siat circulates through the frame. 
This artery is divided into innumerable little branches most curiously complicated ;ind 
coiled upon each other; and the blood, trayersing these convolutions, has its watery 
parts, and others the retaining of which would be injurious, separated from it. 

The fluid thus separated varies materially both in quantity and composition, even 
during health. There is no animal in which it varies so much as in the horse, — ^there 
is no organ in that animal so much under our command as the kidney ; and no medi- 
cines are so useful, or may be so injurious, as diuretics— such as nitre, and digitalis — 
not only on account of their febrifiige or sedative effects, but because of the power 
which they exert. They stimulate Ihe kidneys to separate more aqueous fluid than 
they otherwise would do, and thus lessen the quantity of blood which the hezrt ir 
labouring to circulate through the frame, and also that which is determined or driven 
to partB already overloaded, llie main objects to be sccompHshf^d in these dist-ane* 
is to reduce the force of the circulation, and to calm the violence of excitement. Diu* 
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reticft, by lessening the quantity ci blood, are useful assLstaiits in accomplishing tfaess 
purposes. 

The horse is subject to effusions of fluid in particular parts. Swelled legs are a 
disease almost peculiar to him. The ox, the sheep, the dojgr, the ass, and even die 
mule, seldom have it, but it is for the removal of this deposit of fluid in the oellulai 
substance of the legs of the horse that we have recourse to diuretics. The legs of 
many horses cannot be rendered fine, or kept so, without the use of diuretics ; nor 
can grease-— often connected with these swellings, producing them or caused by them 
—be otherwise subdued. It is on this account that diureUcs are ranked among the 
most useful of veterinary medicines. 

In injudicious hands, however, these medicines are sadly abased. Among the 
absurdities of stable-management there is nothing so injurious as the frequent use of 
diuretics. Not only are the kidneys often over-excited, weakened, and disposed to 
disease, but the whole frame becomes debilitated ; for the absorbents have carried 
away a great part of thdt which was necessary to the health and condition of the 
horse, in order to supply the deficiency of blood occasioned by the inordinate discharge 
of urine. There is likewise one important fact of which die groom or the horseman 
seldom thinks, viz. : — ^That, when ne is removing these humours by die imprudent 
use of diuretics, he is only attacking a symptom or a consequence of disease, and no* 
the disease itself. The le^ will fill again, and the grease will return. While the 
cause remains, the effect will be produced. 

In the administration of diuretics, one thing should be attended to, and the good 
effect of which the testimony of every intelligent man will confirm : the hone tkmtld 
have pleniif to drink. Not only will inflammation be prevented, but the operation of 
the medicme will be much promoted. 

INFLAMMATION OF THfe KIDNEVa 

This is no uncommon disease in the horse, and is more unskilfully and (atall; 
treated than almost any other. The early symptoms are those of fever generally, but 
the seat of the disease soon becomes evident The horse looks anxiously round at 
his flanks ; stands with his hinder legs wide apart ; is unwilling to lie down ; strad- 
dles as he walks ; elpresses pain in turning ; shrinks when die loins are pressed, 
and some de&nree of heat is felt there. The urine is voided in small quanddes ; frc- 
quendv it is high-coloured, and sometimes bloody. The attempt to urinate becomes 
more nequent, and the quantity voided smaller, until the animal strains painfully and 
violently, but the discharge is neariy or quite suppressed. The pulse is quick and 
hard ; full in the early stage of the disease, but rapidly becoming small, yet not losing 
its character of hardness. These symptoms cleariy indicate an affection of the urinary 
organs ; but they do not distinguish inflammation of the kidney from tihat of the blad- 
der. In order to effect this, die hand must be introduced into the rectum. If the 
bladder is felt full and hard under the rectum, there is inflammation of the neck of it; 
if it is emptr, yet on the portion of the intestines immediately over it there is more 
than natural heat and tenderness, there is inflsmmadon of die body of the bladder; 
and if the bladder is empty, and there is no increased heat or tenderness, there is 
inflammation of the kidney. 

Among the causes of diabetes are improper food, and particularly hay that has been 
mow-burnt, or oats that are musty. The fanner should look well to this. Oats that 
have been dried on a kiln acquire a diuretic property, and if horses are long fed on 
them, the continual excitement of this organ which diey produce will degenerate into 
inflammation. Too powerful or too often repeated diuretics induce inflammation of 
the kidney, or a degree of irritation and weakness of that organ that disposes tc 
inflammation from causes that would otherwise have no injurious effect. Ir a bone 
is spraine<l in the loins by being urged on, far or fast, by a heavy rider, or compelled 
to take too wide a leap, or by being suddenly pulled up on his haunches, the inflan*- 
mation of the muscles of the loins is oflen speedily transferred to the kidneys, with 
which they lie in contact. Exposure to cold is anodier frequent origin of this malady, 
especially if the horse is drenched with rain, or the wet drips upon his loins ; and, 
more particularly, if he was previously disposed to inflammation, or these organs bad 
Deen previously weakened. For this reason, hackney-coach horses and others, exposed 
to the vicissitudes of the weather, and often fed on unwholesome provender, have, ot 
ohould have, their loins protected by leather or some other clothing. The grand cause 
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howiBYer, of nephritis, it tiie onneoMs&ry quantity or nndtte stren^ of the d.uretie 
medicines that aie forced on the horse by the ignorant groom. This is an evil carrie<& 
lo an infamons extent, and against which every horseman should sternly oppose 
himself. 

The treatment will only Tary from that of inflammation of other parts by a consi* 
deration of the peculiarity of the organ affected. Bleeding must be promptly resorted 
Id, and carried to its full extent An active purge should next be administered ; and 
a counter-inflammation exdted as nearly as possible to tho seat of disease. For this 
purpose the loins should be fomented with hot water, or covered with a mustard- 
poultioe — the horse should be warmly clothed; but no cantharides or turpentine 
should be used, and, most of all, no diuretic be given internally. When the ^room 
finds this difficulty or suppression of staling, he immediately has recourse to a diuretic 
ball to force on the urine ; and by thus needlessly irritating a part already too much 
excited, he adds fuel to fire, and frequently destroys the horse. The action of the 
purgative having begun a little to cease, white hellebore may be administered in small 
doses, with or without emetic tartar. The patient should be warmly clothed ; his 
legs well bandaged ; and plenty of water offered to him. The food shcAild be care- 
Mly examined, and anything that could have excited or that may prolong the inita^ 
tion carefully removed. 

DIABETES, OR PROFUSE STALING 

Is a comparatively rare disease. It is generally the consequence of undue irritation 
of the kidney by bad food or strong diuretics, and sometimes follows inflammation of 
that organ. It can seldom be traced in the horse to any disease of the digestive 
organs. The treatment is obscure, and the result often uncertain. It is evidently 
increased action of the kidneys, and therefore the most rational plan of treatment is to 
endeavour to abate that action. In order to effect this, the same course should be 
pursued in the early stage of diabetes as in actual inflammation ; but the lowering 
system must not be carried to so great an extent. To bleeding, purging, and counter- 
Irritation, medicines of an astrin^nt quality should succeed, as catechu, the powdered 
leaf of Uie whortleberry (uva ur8i\ and opium. Very careful attention should be paid 
to the food. The hay and oats snould be of the best quality. Green meat, and esp^ 
dally carrots, will be very serviceable* 

BLOODY URINE— HiEMATURIA. 

The discharge of urine of this character is of occasional occurrence. Pnm blood 
is somethnes discharged which immediately coagulates— at other times it is more or 
less mixed with the urine, and does not coagulate. The cause of its appearance and 
the source whence it proceeds cannot always be determined, but it is probably the 
result of some strain or blow. It may or may not be accompanied by inflammation. 

Should it be tiie result of strain or violence, or be evidenuy attended by inflammap 
tion, soothing and depleting measures should be adopted. Perhaps counter-irritation 
on the loins might be useful. If there is no apparent inflammation, some gentle 
stimulus may be admimstered internally. 

ALBUMINOUS URINE. 

A peculiar mucous state of the urine of some horses has lately attracted attention. 
It has been associated with stretching out of the legs, stiffness, disinclination to move, 
a deffree of fever, and co«tiveness. Slight bleedin?, mild physic, the application of 
genUe stimulants to the loins. Quietness, and genUe opiates, have been of service. 
We are indebted to Mr. Percivall for what we do know of the disease. It is a subject 
worthy of the attention of the veterinary surgeon. 

THE BLADDER. 

The urine separated from the blood is discharged bj the minute vessels, of whicL 
we have spoken, into some larger canals, which terminate in a cavity or reservoir in 
the body or each kidney, desi^ated its pelvis. Thence it is conveyed by a duct called 
the ureter^ to a larger reservoir, the bladder. It is constantly flowing from the kiduey 
through the ureter ; and were there not this provision for its detention, it would be 
incessantly and annoyingly dribbling from the animal. The bladder lies in, ami 
when distended by urine nearly fills, the cavity of the great bones of the haunch, 
SI* 
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termed the pelWs. It has three coats, the outer one corering the greater part of Hi 
and being a portion of the peritoneum : the muscular, consisting of two layers of fibres, 
as in the stomach ; the external, running longitudinally, and the inner circularly, so 
that it may yield to the pressure of the urine as it enters, and contract again into an 
exceedingly small space as it. runs out, and by that contraction assist in the expalsion 
of the urine. The inner coat contains numerous little glands, which secrete a mucous 
fluid to defend the bladder from the acrimony of the urine. The bladder terminates 
in a small .neck, round which is a stronff muscle, keeping the passage closed, and 
retaining the urine until, at the will of ue animsd, or when the bladder contains a 
certain quantity of fluid, the muscular coat begins to contract, the diaphragm is ren- 
dered convex towards the intestines, and presses them on the bladder, and by these 
united powers the fluid is forced through the tphineter mutcle at the neck of the blad- 
der, and escapes. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 

There ara two varieties of this disease, inflammation of the body of the bladder, 
and of its neck. The symptoms are nearly the same with those of inflanmiation of 
the kidney, except that tiiere is rarely a total suppression of urine, and there is beat 
felt in the rectum over the situation of the bladder. The causes are the presence of 
some acrid or irritant matter in the urine, or of calculus or stone in the bladder. With 
reference to inflammation of the body of the bladder, mischief has occasionally been 
done by the introduction of cantharides or some other irritating matter, in order to 
hasten the period of horsing in the mare. The treatment in this case will be the same 
as in inflammation of the kidneys, except that it is of more consequence that the ani* 
mal should drink freely of water or thin gruel. 

In inflammation of the neck of the bladder there is the same frequent voiding of 
urine in small quantities, generally appearing in an advanced stage of the disease, 
and often ending in almost total suppression. There is also uiis circurostanoe, 
which can never be mistaken by him who will pay sufficient attention to the case, 
that the bladder is distended with urine, and can be distinctly felt under the rec- 
tum. It is spasm of the part, closing the neck of the bladder so powerfully that the 
contraction of the bladder and the pressure of the muscles are unable to force out the 
urine. ^ 

Here the object to be attempted is sufficiently plain. This spasm must be relaxed, 
and th^ most likely means to effect it is to bUed largely, and even to fainting. This 
will sometimes succeed, and there will be at once an end to the disease. To the 
exhaustion and loss of muscular power occasioned by copious bleeding, should be 
added the nausea consequent on physic. Should not this speedily have efiect, an- 
other mode of abating spasm must be tried— powdered opium, made into a ball oi 
drink, should be given every two or three hours ; while an active blister is applied 
externally. The evacuation of the bladder, both in the mare and the horse, should 
be eflected through the medium of a veterinary surgeon. 

STONE IN THE BLADDER. 

The urine is a very compound fluid. In a state of health it contains several acids 
and alkalies variously combined, which, under disease, are increased both in number 
and quantity. It is very easy to conceive that some of these may be occasionally 
separated from the rest, and assume a solid form both in thv pelvis of the kidney and 
in the bladder. This is known to be the case both in tiie human being and the brute. 
These calculi or stones are in the horseroftener found in the kidney than in the blad- 
der, contrary to the experience of the human surgeon. The explanation of this 
however is not difficult. In the human being the kidney is situated above the blad- 
der, and these concretions descend from it to the bladder by their weight. The belly 
of the horse is horizontal, and the force of gravity can in no way affect the pa8mg[e 
of the calculus ; therefore it occasionally remains in the pelvis of the kidney, until 
it has increased so much in size as to All it. We know not of any symptoms that 
would satisfactorily indicate the presence of a stone in the kidney ; and if the dis- 
ease could be ascertained, we are unable to saj what remedial measures could be 
adopted 
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The mnptoms of stone in the bladder mach resemble those of spasmodic colic, 
except that, on careful inquiry, it will be found that there has been much irregularity 
in the discharge of urine and occasional suppression of it. When fits of apparent 
oolic freqnent^ return, and are accompanied by any peculiarity in the appearance or 
ch6 discharge of the urine, the horse should be carefiilly examined. For this poi^ 
pose he must be thrown. If Aere is stone in the bladder, it will, while the horse 
lies on its back, press on the rectum, and may be distinctly felt if the hand is intro- 
dueed into the rectum. Several cases have lately occurred of successful, extraction 
of the calculus ; but to effect Uiis it ¥dll always be necessary to haye recourse to the 
aid of a veterinary practitioner. 

Both the practitioner and the amateur will be gratified hj the description of a cathe- 
ter, invented by Mr. Taylor, a veterinary surgeon of Nottingham, which may be in- 
troduced into the bladder withput difficulty or pain, and the existence and situation of 
the calculus readily ascertained. 

It is made of polished round iron, three feet lon^, one and a half inch in circum- 
fbrence, and with eight joints at its farther extremity.' The solid part between each 
joint is one and a quarter inch in length, and one and a half in circumference, the 
moveable part being ten inches, and the solid part two feet two inches. The latter 
has a slight curve commencing one foot from the handle, and continuing to the first 
Joint of the moveable part, in order to give it facility in passing the urethra, where 
It is attached to the parietes of the abdomen. The Joints are on the principle of a 
half joint, so that the moveable part would only act in a straight line, or curve in one 
direction. The joints are perfectly rounded and smooth when acting either^ in a 
straight line or a curve. It is represented both in its straight and curv»l state in the 
following cuts. 




Many horses occasionally void a considerable quantity of gravel, sometimes with- 
out inconvenience, and at others with evident spasm or pain. A diuretic might be 
useful in such case, as increasing the flow of urine, and possibly washing out the 
concretions before they become too numerous or bulky. 

The urine having passed the neck of the bladder, flows alon^ the urethra, and is 
discharged. The sheatii of the penis is sometimes considerably enlar^. When 
at the close of acute disease, there are swellings and efiiisions of fluid, under the 
chest and belly, this part seldom escapes. Diuretics, with a small portion of cordial 
medicine, will be beneficial, but in extreme cases slight scarifications may be neces- 
sary. The inside of the sheath is often the seat of disease. The mucous matter, 
naturally secreted there to defend the part from the acrimony of tiie urine, accumu* 
fates and becomes exceedingly offensive, and produces swelling, tenderness, and even' 
excoriation, with considerable discharge. Fomentation with warm water, and the 
cleansing of the part with soap and water, aided perhaps by Uie administration of a 
diuretic ball, will speedily remove every inconvenience. Carters are too apt to neg- 
lect cleanliness in this respect. 
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CHAPTER XL 
BREEDING, CASTRATION, kc 

Tfis mdy be a proper period to recar to ihe subject of breeding, and pecaliarl^ 
important ^hen there cannot be a doubt that our breed of horses has, within the last 
twenty years, undergone a material change. Out running-horses still maintain their 
speed, although their endurance is, generally speaking, considerably diminished ; our 
draught and carriage horses are perhaps miprored in value ; but our hunters and 
hackneys are not what they used to be. 

Our observations on ihis will be of a general nature, and very simple. The first 
axiom we would lay down is, that ** like will produce like,*' and that the progeny 
will inherit the general or mingled qualities of the parents. There is scarcely a 
disease by which either of the parents is afifected that the foal does not often inherit, 
or at least occasionallv show a predisposition to it Even the consequences of ill 
usage or haid work will descend to the progeny. There has been proof upon proof, 
that blindness, roaring, thick wind, broken wind, spavins, curbs, ringbones, and 
founder, have been bequeathed to their offspring, both by the sire and the dam. It 
should likewise be recollected that although these blemishes may not appear in the 
immediate progenv, they freauenUv do in the next, or even more distant generation. 
Hence the necessity of some Knowledge of the parentage both of the sire and the dam. 

Peculiarity of form and constitution will also be inherited. This is a most important 
but neglected consideration ; for, however desirable or even perfect may have been 
the conformation of the sire, every good point may be neutralized or lost by the 
defective structure of the mare. The essential points should be good in botii parents, 
or some minor defect in either be met, and got rid of, by excellence in that particular 
point in the other. The unskiliul or careless breeder too oflen so badly paira the 
animals, that the good points of each are almost lost : the defects of both increased, 
and the produce is far inferior to both sire and dam. 

Mr. Baker, of Reigate, places this in a striking point of view. He speaks of his 
own experience: ^* A foal had apparently clear and good eyes, but the firet day had 



not passed, before it was evident tiiat it was totally bund. It had gutta serena.' 

*Mnquiry was then made about the sire, for the mare had good eves. His were, 
on the slurhtest inspection, eviden^y bad, and not one of his oolts had escaped the 
direful effects of his imperfect vision. 

** A mare had been the subject of fareial enlargements, and not being capable of 
performing much work, a foal was produced from her* She survived ; but the foal 
soon afler birth evinced symptoms of farey, and died. 

^^ A mare was lame from navicular disease. A foal was bred from her that at five 
yeara could scarcely go across the country, and was sold for a few pounds. The 
mare was a rank jib in single harness ; the foal was as bad." 

It is useless to multiply these examples. They occur in the esperienee of eveiy 
one, and yet they are strangely disregarded. 

The mare is sometimes put to the horse at too early an age"; or, what is of more 
frequent occurrence, the mare is incapacitated for work bv did age. The owner is 
unwilling to destroy her, and he determines that she shall bear a foal, and thus 
remunerate him for her keep. What is the consequence! The foal exhibits an 
unkindliness of growth,r-a corresponding weakne8S,--«ad tii«« is scarcely an organ 
that possesses its natui^ and proper strength. 

Or late yean, these principles have been much lost sight of in the breeding of 
horses for general use ; and the following is the exnianation of it There are nearly 
as good stulions as there used to be. Few but well-formed and valuable horses wiu 
be selected and used as stallions. They are always the rery prime of the breed : but 
the mares are not what they used to be, Foverty has induced many of the breedere to 
part with the mares from which they used to raise their stock, and which were wordi 
their weight in gold ; and the jade on which the farmer now rides to market, or 
which he uses in his farm, costs him but little money, and is only retained because 
he cannot get much money for her. It has likewise biecome the fashion for gentlemen 
to ride mares, almost as frequenrly ^s ga^mg^ , and uias the better kind are taken 
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r Bemee« until old age or iigury rendera them worth little for it. An 
Nury eurgeon, Mr. Castiey, has placed this in a rery strong light* 
llmpreBsed on the minds of breeders, that peculiarity of foim and con- 
'^'ented from both parents,— that the excellence of the mare is a point 
h importance as that of the horse, — and that, out of a sorry mare, let 
( perfect as he may, a good foal will rarely be produced. All tliis is 
on the turf, though poverty or carelessness have made the general 
t or for^ret it. 
constitution and endurance of the horse are inherited, no sporting mar 
ever doubted. The qualities of the sire or the dam descend from generation to genera- 
tion, and the excellences or defects of certain horses are often traced, and justly so, to 
some peculiarity in a far-distant ancestor. 

It may, perhaps, be justly affirmed, that there is more difficulty in selecting a good 
maie to breed from than u good horse, because she should possess somewhat opposite 

Siualities. Her carcase should be long, in ojrder to give room for the growth of the 
cetus ; and yet with his there should be compactness of form and shortness of leg. 
What can they expect whose practice it is to purchase worn-out, spavined, foundered 
mares, about whom thev fancy there have been some good points, and send them i^i 
into the country to breed from, and, with all their variety of shape, to be covered by 
the same horse 1 In a lottery like tiiiis there may be now and then a prize, but there 
must be many blanks. If horse-breeders, possessed of prood jud^ent, would pay the 
same attention to breed and shape as Mr. Bakewell did with his sheep, they would 
probably attain their wishes in an equal degree, and greasy to their advantage, 
whether for the collar or the road, for racing or for hunting. 

As to the shape of the stallion, little satisfactory can be said. It must depend on 
that of the mare, and the kind of horse wished to be bred ; but if there is one point 
absolutely essential, it is *' compactness" — as much goodness and strength as possible 
condensed into a little space. 

Next to compactness, the inclination of the shoulder will be regarded. A huge 
stallion, with upright shoulders, never got a capital hunter or hackney. From him 
the breeder can obtain nothing but a cart or dray horse, and that, perhaps, spoiled by 
ttie opposite form of the mare. On the other hand, an upright shoulder is desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary, when a mere slow draught-horse is required. 

On the subject of breeding in and «fi, that is, jperseverinflrin the same breed, and 
selecting the best on either side, much has bM said. The system of crossing, 
requires more judgment and experience than breeders usually possess. The bad 
qualities of the cross are too soon engrafted on the original stock, and once engrafted 
there, are not, for many generations, eradicated. The good qualities of both are occa- 
sionally neutralized to a most mortifying degree. On the other hand, it is the fact, 
however some may deny it, that strict confinement to one breed, however valuable or 

* " An7 one,** myt he, " who, during the last twenty or five-and-twenty years, has had 
frequent opportanitiee of visitinflr some of our great horse-fairs in the north of England must 
be struck with the sad falling-on there is everywhere to be remarked in the qualitvof the one- 
half and three-part bred horses, exhibited for sale. The fanners, when taxed witn this, com- 
plain that breeding horses does not sufficiently repay them ; and yet we find large sums of 
money always given at fairs for any horses that are really good, but bad ones are not at any 
time likely to pay for rearing, and less now than ever, on account of the advanced rate of 
land, and the increased expense of production. The truth is, that farmers do not, now-a-days, 
breed horses so generally good as they used to do, and this is owing to the inferior quality of 
the mares which they now commonly employ in breeding. They nave, to a great degree, 
been tempted to part with their best mares, and thus breed from the refuse. The stock con- 
sequently deteriorates, and they are disappointed. 

" The great demand for mares has also contributed to get the best material for breeding out 
of the farmer's hands. Thirty years ago few gentlemen would be seen riding a mare— it was 
unfashionable. There was, consequently, but little demand for her, and she was left for the 
most part in the fiurmers' hands, who were then to be seen riding to market, mounted on the 
finest mares, and from among which they selected the best for the purpose of breeding. Like 
will produce like, and the stock would seldom disappoint them. 

** Then there is the demand for the foreign market. Within the last twenty years, a srcat 
number of our finest three-parts-bred mares have been exported to various portions of the 
Continent, and particularly to France and Germany. They never find their way back again. 
The money brought into our country by their export is a mere trifle— -« drop in the ocean— 
while we are doing ourselves incalculable mischief by allowing some of our best materialB to 
pass out o^'our hands fo** ever."^-F0<srMariaii, III., p. 371. 

9o 
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perfect, prodaees gradual deterioratioii. Crossing should be atl 
caution. The valuable points of the old breed should be retained^ 
nroTod by the introduction of some new and valuable Quality, with i 
strength, or speed. This is the secret of the turf. The pure soul 
never left, but the stock is often changed, with manifest advantage. 

A mare is capable of breeding at three or four years old. Some f 
commenced at two years, before her form or her strength is sufficien 
with the development of which this early breeding will materially! 
mare does little more than farm-work, she may continue to be bred from unti 
nearly twenty ; but if she has been hardly-worked, and bears the marks of it, let her 
have been what she will in her youth, she will deceive the expectations of the breeder 
in her old age. 

From the time of covering, to within a few days of the expected period of foaling, 
the cart-mare may be kept at moderate labour, not only without injnir, but with de- 
cided advantage. It will then be prudent to release her from work, and keep I ^~" 

home, and under the frequent inspection of some careful person. 

When nearly half the time of pregnancy has elapsed, the mare shg 
oetter food. She should be allowed one or two feeds of com in \ 
about the period when they are accustomed to slink their foals, 1 
occurs : the eye of the owner should, therefore, be frequently upon tl^ 
ing and moderate exercise will be the best preventives of this mishap 
has once aborted, is liable to a repetition of the accident, and therefoM 
suffered to be with other mares between the fourth and fifth month 
power of imagination or of sympathy in the mare, that if one suffei 
in the same pasture will too often share the same fate. Farmers wai 
tar their stables, to prevent some supposed infection;-^ the infeetio 
gination. 

The thorough-bred mare — the stock being intended for sportin? pq 
be kept quiet, and apart from other horses, after the first four or five i 
the period of parturition is drawing near, she should be watched, i 
the niffht in a safe yard or loose box. 

If &e mare, whether of the pure or common breed, be thus taken < 
^ood health while in foal, little daft^r will attend the act of parti 
as false presentation of the foetus, or difficulty in producing it, it will be better I 
recourse to a well-informed practitioner, than to mjure the mother by the violent and 
injurious attempts that are often made to relieve her. 

The parturition being over, the mare should be turned into some well-sheltered pas- 
ture, with a hovel or shed to run into when she pleases ; and as, supposing that she 
has foaled in April,* the grass is scanty, she should have a couple of feeds of com 
daily. The breeder may depend upon it, that nothing is gained by starving the 
mother and stinting the foal at this time. It is the most important period of the life 
of the horse ; and if, from false economy, his growth is arrested, his puny form and 
virant of endurance will ever aflerwards testify the error that has been committed. 
The corn should be given in a trough on the ground, that the foal may partake of it 
with the mother. When the new grass is plentiful, the quantity of com may gnida- 
ally be diminished* 

The mare will usually be found affain at heat at or before the expiration of a month 
from the time of foaling, when, if she is principally kept for breeding purposes, she 
may be put again to the horse. At the same time, also, if she is used for affricnltur&I 
purposes, she may go again to work. The foal is at first shut in the stable during the 
hours of work ; but as soon as it acquires sufficient strength to toddle after the mare, 
and especially when she is at slow work, it will be better for the foal and the dam 
that they should be together. The work will contribute to the health of the mother; 
the foal will more frequently draw the milk, and thrive better, and will be hardy and 
tractable, and gradually familiarised with the objects among which it is afterwards to 
live. While the mother, however, is thus worked, she and the foal should be weU 
fed ; and two feeds of corn, at least, should be added to the green food which they 
get when turned out af\er their work, and at night. 

■* By the present rules of the jockey-club, the age of turf^borses is reckoned finom the let ol 
January; but this has not by any corn men consent extended to the half-breds. The let of 
May is nearest to the general time of foaling, and the age of the cavalry-horseB is dated from 
that period. 
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Dths, according to the ^owth of the foal, it may be weaned. It 
led for three weeks or a month, or turned into some distant rick- 
I lie no better place for the foal than the latter, as affording, and tliat 
' L focid and shelter, l^e mother should be put to harder work, 
One or two nrine»balls, or a physic-ball, will be asefal, if the 
blesome, or she shoald pine after her foal, 
eiple of flieater importance than the liberal feeding of the foal dur- 
This growm, and at this time in particular. Bruis^ oats and bran 
Considerable part of his daily proYender. The fanner may be assured 
Kat the money is well laid out which is expended on the liberal nourishment of the 
growing colt ; yet while he is well fed, he should not be rendered delicate by excess 
of oaie. 

A racing colt is often stabled ; but one that is destined to be a hunter, a hackney, 
or an agricultural horse, should have a square rick, under the leeward side of which 
he may shelter himself; or a hovel, into which he may run at night, and out of the 
Too often, however, the foal, after weaning, is left to struggle on as he can, 
poor and dispirited. He is to be seen shrinking under a hedge, cold 
lering, his head hanging down, and rheum distilling from his eyes. 
^ move, he listlessly drags his limbs along, evidently weak, and gene- 
^He is a sad specimen of poverty and of misery. This is the first 
\ to the horse (^ inferior breed, and destined for inferior purpose.* 
pf bresddns^in should commence from the very perioa or weaning, 
be daily handled, partially dressed, accustomed to the halter when 
tied up. The tractability, and good temper, and value of the 
1 great deal more upon this than breeders are aware. 
I^hould be donsy as much as possible, by the man who feeds the colt, 
Grement of him should be always kind and gentle. There is no fault 
der should so invariably discharge his servant as cruelty, or even 
ds the rising stock ; for the principle on which their after usefulness 
' J attachment to, and conudence in man. and obedience, implicit 
' principally from this. 

[winter the work of breaking-in may commence in good earnest 
' be bitted, and a bit selected that will not hurt his mouth, and much 
I those in common use. With this he may be suffered to amuse himself, 
and to play, and to champ it for an hour, on a few successive days. 

Having become a little tractable, portions of the harness may be put upon him, 
concluding with the bliud winkers ; and, a few days afterwards, he may go into the 
team. It would be better if there could be one horse before, and one behind him, 
beside the shaft horse. There should at first be the mere empty v^agon. Nothing 
shoald be done to hiiQ* except that he should have an occasional pat or kind word. 
The other horses will keep him moving, and in his place ; and no great time will pass, 
sometimes not even the first day, before he will begin to pull with the rest The 
load may then be gradually increased. 

The agricultural horse is sometimes wanted to ride as well as to draw. Let his 
first lesson be given when he is in the team. Let his feeder, if possible, be first put 
upon him. He will be too much hampered by his harness, and oy the other horses, 
to make much resistance ; and, in the majority of cases, will quietly and at once sub- 
mit We need not to repeat, that no whip or spur should be used in giving the first 
lessons in riding. 

When he begins a little to understand hisbnsiness, backing— the most difllcult 
part of his work — may be taught him; first to back well without anything behind 
him, and then with a light cart, and afterwards with some serious load— 4dways taking 
the greatest care not seriously to hurt his mouth. If the first lesson causes much sore- 
ness of the gums, the colt vrill not readily submit to a second. If he has been previ- 
ously rendmd tractable by kind usage, time and patience will do everything that can 
be wished. Some carters are in the habit of blinding the colt when teaching him to 
back. This may be necessary with a restive and obstinate one, but should be used 
only as a last resort 
The C4}lt having been thus partially broken-in, the necessity of implicit obedieofte 

* Youatt on HamaaUy to Animals, p. 115. 
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must be taught him, and that not by aererity, bat hj finnneaa and i 

voice will go a ^^reat way, but the whip or tue spur ia Bometimea in 

Ao aeverely applied as to excite the animal to reaietanoe, but to dor" 

have the power to enforce submieaion. Few->4t may almoat be i 

naturally vicious. It is cruel usage which has first provoked resist 

ance has been followed by greater severity, and the stubbomneBS < 

increased. Open warfare has ensued, in which the man has seldom (, 

and the horse has been frequently rendeied unserviceable. Correction 1 

used, to enforce implicit obedience aAer the education has proceeds 

extent, but the early lessons should be inculcated with kindness alone. Young colts 

are sometimes very perverse. Many davs will occasionally pass before they will 

permit the bridle to be put on, or the saddle to be worn ; and one act of harshness will 

double or treble this time : patience and kindness, however, will always prevail. On 

some morning, when he is in a better humour than usual, the bridle may be put on, 

and the saddle may be worn ; and, this compliance being followed by landness and 

soothing on the part of the breaker, and no inconvenience or pain beug suffered by 

the animal, all resistance will be at an end. 

The same principles will apply to the breaking-in of the horse for the road or the 
^hase. The handling, and some portion of instruction, should commence from the 
time of weaning. The future tractability of the horse will much depend on this. At 
two years and a half, or three years, the regular process of breaking-in should com- 
mence. If it is delayed until the animal is four years old, his strength and obstinacy 
will be more difficult to overcome. The plan usually pursued by the breaker cannot 
perhaps be much improved, except that there should be much more kindness and 
patience, and far less harshness and crueky, than these persons are accustomed to 
exhibit, and a great deal tnoie attention to the form and natural action of the horse. 
A headstall is put on the colt, and a cavesson (or apparatus to confine and pinch &e 
nose) affixed to it, with long reins. He is first accustomed to the rein, then led rouno 
a rinff on soft ground, and at length mounted and taught his paces. Next to preserv- 
ing the temper and docility of the horse, there is nothing ot so much importance 88 
to teach him every pace, and every part of his duty, distinctly and thoroughly. Each 
must constitute a separate and sometimes long-continued lesson, and that taught by a 
man who will never suffer his passion to get the better of his discretion. 

After the cavesson has been attached to the headstall, and the long rein nut on, the 
colt should be quietly led about by tiie breaker -» a steady boy following behind, by 
occasional threatening with the whip, but never by an actual blow, to keep him mov- 
ing. When the animal follows readily and quietly, he may be taken to the ring, and 
walked round, right and left, in a very small circle. Care should be taken to teach 
him this pace thoroughly, never suffering him to break into a trot. The boy with his 
whip may here again be necessary, but not a single blow should actually fall. 

Becoming tolerably perfect in the walk, he should be quickened to a trot, and kept 
steadily at it; the whip of the boy, if needful, urging him on, and the cavesson restrain- 
ing him. These lessons should be short. The pace should be kept perfect, and dis- 
tinct in each; and docility and improvement rewarded with frequent caresses, and 
handfuls of com. The length of the rein may now be gradually increased, and the 
pace quickened, and ihe time extended, until the animal becomes tractable in these 
his first lessons, towards the conclusion of which, crupper-straps, or some^ing simi- 
lar, may be attached to the clothing. These, playing about the sides and flanks, 
accustom him to the flapping of the coat of tiie nder. The annoyance which they 
oocasion will pass over in a* day or two ; for when the animal finds that no haim comes 
to him, he will cease to regard them. 

Next comes the bitting. The bit should be large and smooth, and the reins buckled 
to a ring on either side of the pad. There are many curious and expensive machines 
for this purpose, but the simple rein will be quite sufficient. It snould at first be 
slack, and then very gradually tightened. This will prepare for the more perfect 
manner in which the head will be afterwards got into its proper position, when the 
coU is accustomed to the saddle. Occasionally the breaker should stand in front of 
the colt, and take hold of each side rein near to the mouth, and press upon it, and 
thus begin to teach him to stop and to back on the pressure of me rein, rewarding 
every act of docility, and not being too eager to punish occasional carelessness or 
waywardness* 
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Tht coit may now be taken into the road or street to be grredually accuatomed to 
e ofafeelB amonff which his aervicea will be required. Here, from fear or playfol* 
oonsiderable deorFee of atarting and ahying may be exhibiti^. Aa little no* 
possible should be taken of it. The aame or a similar object should be soon 
•fain, but at a greater distance. If the colt still shies, let the distance be far- 
saaed, until he takes no notice of the object. Then he may be ffradually 
nearer to it, and this will be usually effected without the slightest oifficultT : 
, had there been an attempt to force him close to it in the first instance, the 
remembrance of the contest would hare been aaaociated with every appearance of the 
object, and the habit of ahying would have been eatablished. 

Hitherto, with a cool and patient breaker, the whip may have been shown, but 
will scarcely have been used ; the colt roust now, however, be accustomed to this 
necessary instrument of authorit]^. Let the breaker walk by the side of the animal, 
and throw his right arm over his back, holding the reins in his left, occasionally 
quickening his pace, and at the moment of doing this, tapping the horse with the 
whip in his right hand, and at first very gentlv. The tap of the whip and the quick- 
ening of the pace will soon become associated in the mind of the animal. If neces- 
sary, these reminders may gradually fall a little heavier, and the feeling of pain be 
the monitor of the necessity of increased exertion. The lessons of reming in and 
stopping, and backing on the pressure of the bit, may continue to be practirod at the 
same time. 

He may now be tat^t to bear the saddle. Some little cantion will be necessary 
at the first putting of' it on. The breaker should stand at the head of the colt, pat- 
ting him, and engaging his attention, while one assistant, on the off-side, ^ntly 
places the saddle on the back of the animal ; and another, on the near-side, slowly 
tightens the girths. If he submits quietly to this, as he generally will when the 
previous process of breaking-in has been properly conducted, the ceremony of mount- 
ing majT oe attempted on the following, or on the third day. The breaker will need 
two assistants in order to accomplish this. He will remain at the head of the colt, 
latting and making much of him. The rider will put his foot into the stimip, and 
»ear a little weight upon it, while the man on the off-side presses equally on tfie other 
stirrup-leather; and, according to the docility of the animal, he will gradually in- 
crease the weight, until he balances himself on the stimip. If the colt is uneasy or 
fearful, he should be spoken to kindly and patted, or a mouthful of com be given to 
him : but if he offers serious resistance, the lessons must terminate for that day. He 
may probably be in better humour on the morrow. 

When the rider has balanced himself for a minute or two, he may gsnily throw 
his leg over, and quietly seat himself in the saddle. The breaker wQl then lead 
the animal round the ring, the rider sitting perfectly still. After a few minutes he 
will take the reins, and handle them as gently as j^ossible, and guide the horse by 



the pressure of them ; patting him frequently, and especially when he thinks of 
dismounting— and, after having dismounted, offering him a little com or ffreen meat. 
The nae of the rein in checking him, and of the pressure of the leg and the touch of 
the heel in quickening his pace, will soon be taught, and his education will be nearly 
completed. 

Tne horse having thus far submitted himself to the breaker, these pattings and 
rewards must be gr^ually diminished, and implicit obedienoe mildly but firmlT 
enforced. Severity will not often be necessary. In the great majority of oases it 
will be altogether uncalled for : but should the animal, in a moment of waywardness, 
dispute the command of the breaker, he must at once be taught that he is the slave 
of man, and that we have the power, by other means than tCoae of kindness, to bend 
him to our wilk The education of the horse shonld be that of the child. Pleasure 
is, as much as passible, associated with the early lessons ; but firmness, or, if need 
be, coercion, most establish the habit of obedienoe. Tyrannjr and craelty will, mora 
speedily in the horse than even in the child, provoke the wish to disobey; and, on 
every practicable occasion, the resistanoe to command. The restive and vicious 
horse is, in ninety-nine cases oat of a hundred, made so by ill-usage, and not by n»* 
tore. None but those who will take the trouble to try the experiment are awars how 
absolute a command the due admixture of firmness and kindness will soon give as 
oret any horse. 
33 
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CASTRATION. 

The period at which this operation may be best performed depends moch on 
breed and form of the colt, and the purpose for which he is destined. Fctf the 
mon agricultural horse the age of four or five months will be the most proper ^ . 
or, at least before he is w^eaned. Few horses are lost when cut at that age. Cvti^' 
however, should be taken that the weather is not too hot, nor the flies too niimeroas. 
We enter our decided protest, however, against the recommendation of valuable but 
incautious agricultural writers, that ** colts should be cut in the months of June or 
July, when flies pester the horses, and cause them to be continually moving about 
and thereby prevent swelling." One mementos reflection will convince the reader 
that nothing can be more likely to produce inflammation, and consequent swelitng 
and danger, than the torture of the flies hovering round and stinging the sore part. 

If the horee is designed either for the carriage or for heavy draught, the farmer 
should not think of castrating him until he is at least a twelve-month old ; and, even 
then, the colt should be carefully examined. If he is thin and spare about the neck and 
shoulders, and low in the wiUiera, he will materially improve by remaining uncut 
another six months; but if his fore-quarters are fairly developed at the age of a 
tweive-month, the operation should not be delayed, lest he become heavy and gross 
bef('re, and perhaps has begun too decidedly to have a will of his own. No specific 
age, then, can be fixed ; but the castration should be performed rather late in the 
spring or early in the autumn, when the air is temperate, and particularly when the 
weather is dry. No preparation is necessary for the sucking colt, but it may be pru- 
dent to bleed and to pnysic one of more advanced age. In Uie majority of cases, no 
after-treatment will be liecessary, except that tlie animal should be sheltered from 
intense heat, and more particularly from wet In temperate weather he will do much 
better running in the field than nursed in a close and hot stable. The moderate exer- 
cisf: that he will take in grazing will be preferable to perfect inaction. A large and 
well-ventilated box, however, may be permitted. 

The manner in which the operation is performed will be properly left to the vete- 
rinary surgeon. The haste, carelessness, and brutality of the common gelder should 
no longer be permitted ; but the veterinary surgeon should be able and willing to 
dischar^^e cvei^^ portion of his duty. The old method of opening the scrotum on 
either side, and cutting ofl* the testicles, and preventing hemorrhage by a temporary 
compression of the vessels while the;|^ are seared with a hot iron, must not, perhaps, 
be anandoned ; but there is no necessity for that extra pain, and that appearance, at 
least, of brutality, which occur when the spermatic cord (the blood-vessels and the 
nerve) is as tightly compressed between two pieces of wood as in a nowerfiil vice, 
and left there until either the testicle drops off, or is removed on the following day by 
tlie operator. 

To the practice of some fannera, of ivfifching their colts at an eaily period, some- 
times even so early as a month, there is stronger objection. When the operation of 
twitching is performed, a small cord is drawn as tightly as possible round the beg, 
between the testicle and the belly. The circulation is thus stopped, and, in a few 
days, the testicles and the bag drop off; but not until the animal has sadly suffered. 
It is occasionally necessary to tighten the cord on the second or third day, and inflam- 
mation and death have frequently ensued. 

Another mode of castration has been lately introduced which bids fair to supenede 
every oiher : it is called the operation b3r 7\fnioiu An incision is made into the 
scrotum as in the other modes of operation, and the va$ deferenM is exposed and 
divided. The artery is then seized by a pair of forceps contrived for the purpose, and 
twisted nx or seven times round. It retracts as soon as the hold on it is quitted, the 
eoils are not untwisted, and all bleeding has ceased. The testicle is removed, and 
there is no sloughing or danger. The most painful part of the operation — ^ihe app\ici^ 
•inn of the firing-iron or the clams- -is avoided, and the wound readily heals. 
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THE SHOULDER. --SPRAIN OF THE SHOULDER. 2&ft 

CHAPTER XII. 
THE FORE LEGS. 

Wi airiye now at those parts of the frame which are most essentially connected 
with tiie action and yalue of the horse, and oftenest, and most annoyingly, the sabjects 
of disease. The extremities contain the whole apparatus of Toluntary motion, with 
which the action, and speed, and stren^h of the horse are most concerned. 

We commence with the upper portion, of which the fore extremity, the shoulder 
is seoQ at G, p. 68. 

THE SHOULDER. 

Th% aeapula or shoulder-blade, situated forward on the side of the chest, is a bone 
of a somewhat triangular shape, with its apex or narrowest point downward, and its 
broad and thin expansion upward. The pomt of the shoulder lies opposite to the first 
and second ribs ; the hinder expansion of the base reaches as far back as the seventh 
rib ; it therefore extends obliquely alon^ the chest. It is divided, externally, into two 
unequal portions by a ridge or spine running through almost die whole of its extent, 
dnd designed, as will be presently seen, for the attachment of important muscles. 
The bro»l or upper part having no muscles of any consequence attached to it, is 
terminated by cartilage. 

The shoulder-blade is united to the chest by muscle alone. There is one large 
muscle, with very remarkable tendinous fibres aiid of immense strengtii (the »erraUu 
major^ greater saw-shaped muscle), attached to the chest, and to the extensive smooth 
internal surface of the shottlde]^blade, and by which, assisted, or rather stienffthened, 
by the muscles of the breast, the weight of the body is supported, and Ae uioek of 
Uic widest leap, or the most rapid motion, sustained. Had there been a bony union 
between the shoulder and the body, the vital parts contained in the chest could not 
have endured the dreadful shock which they would occasionally have experienced ; 
Dor could any bone have long remained whole if exposed to such violence. The 
muscles withm the shoulder-blade act as powerful and safe springs. They yield, as 
far as necessary, to the force impressed upon them. By their gr^ual yieldmg they 
destroy the violence of the shock, and then by their elastic power, immediately regain 
their former situadon. * 

SPRAIN OF THE SHOULDER. 

These muscles are occasionally injured by some unexpected shock. Although in 
not more than one case in twenty is the famer right when he talks oi his shoulder* 
lameness, yet it cannot be denied, that the muscles of the shoulder are occasionally 
sprained. This is effected oftener by a slip or side-fall, than by fair, aJthough violent 
exertion. It is of considerable importance to be able to distinguish this shoulder- 
lameness from injuries of other parts of the fore extremity. There is not much 
tenderness, or heat, or swelling, it is a sprain of muscles deeply seated, and where 
those symptoms of injury are not immediately evident If, on standing before the 
horse, and looking at &e size of the two shoulders, or rather their points, one should 
appear evidently larger than the other, this must not be considered as indicative of 
sprain of the muscles of the shoulder. It probably arises from bruise of the point of 
the shoulder, which a slight examination will determine. 

The symptoms, however, of shoulder-lameness can scarcely be mistaken ; and, 
when we relate them, ttke fanner will recollect that they very seldom occurred when 
the village smith pointed to the shoulder as the seat of disease, and punished the 
animal to no purpcMe. In sprain of the shoulder the horse etidently suffers extreme 
pain while moving, and, the muscle underneath being inflamed and tender, he will 
extend it as little as possible. He will draf hu toe twmg the ground. It is in the 
lifting of the foot that the shoulder is principally moved. If the foot is lifted high, 
let the horse be ever so lame, the shoulder is little, if at all affected. In sprain of the 
back sinews, it is only when the horse is in motion that the injured parts are put to 
most pain ; the pain is greatest here when the weight rests on the limb in shcNilder* 
, and there is a peculiar quickness in catching up the limb the moment the 
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weight Ib thrown on it This is particularly erident when the horse is going down 
hill, and the injured limb bears an additional portion of the weight. In the stable, 
too, when, in other cases, the horse points or projects one foot ^fore the other, that 
foot is usually flat on the ground. In shoulder-lameness, the toe alone rests on the 
ground. The circumstance which most of all characterises this affection is, that 
when the foot is lifted and then brought considerably forward the horse will express 
^ery great pain, which he will not do if the lameness is in the foot or the leg. This 
point has been longer dwelt upon, in oider that the reader may be enabled to put to 
the test the many cases of shoulder-lamanessy which exist only in the imaginatioD of 
the groom or the farrier. 

' In sprain of the internal muscles of the shoulder, few local measures can be adopted. 
The horse should be bled from the vein on the inside of the arm (the plate Tein), 
because the blood is then abstracted more immediately from the inflamed part. A 
dose of physic should be given, and fomentations applied, and principally on the 
inside of the arm, close to the chest, and the horse should be kept as quiet as po^nhle. 
The injury is too deeply seated for external stimulants to have very great effect, yet a 
blister will properly be resorted to, if the lameness is not speedily removed. The stmji*- 
ming of the horse is an inhuman practice; it tortures the anunal, and increases the 
inflammation. The pegging of the shoulder ^puncturing the skin, aud blowing into 
the cellular strocture Mneath until it is considerably puffed up) is anodiet fsBc of 
ignorance and bazbarity. 

SLANTING DIRECTION OF THE SHOULDER. 

The lessening or breaking of the shock, from the weight being thrown violent^ on 
the fore legs, is effected in another way. It will be observed, that (see G and J, p. 
68) the shouldes-blade and the lo^r bone of the shoulder are not connected toceliier 
in>a straight line, but form a very considerable angle with each other. This will be 
more evident from the following cut, which represents the fore and hind extremities 
in Iba situations which they occupy in the horse. 




This angular construction of the limbs reminds us of the similar arrangement of tht 
springs of a carriage, and the ease of motion, and almost perfect freedom firom idtioa 
wMch are thereby obtained. 
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SLANTING DIRECTION OF THE SHOULDER. 457 

It must not perhaps be said, that the form of the spring was borrowed frvan ihhi 
construction of the limbs of the horse, but the effect of the carriage-epring beautifully 
lUustratea the connexion of the different bones in the extremities of tnis quadruped. 

The obliquity or slanting direction of the shoulder effects other very useful pui- 
poses, lliat the stride in the gallop, or the space passed oyer in the trot, may be 
extensire, it is necessary that the fore part of the animal should be considerably ele* 
voted. The shoulder, by means of the muscles which extend from it to the inferior 
part of the limb, is the grand agent in effecting this. Had the bones of the shoulder 
been placed more upright than we see them, they could not then have been of the 
length which the^ now are,^-their connexion with the chest could not have been no 
secure, — and their movements upon each other would have been comparatively 
restricted. The slightest inspection of the preceding cut, or of that at page 68, will 
show that, just in proportion as the point of the shoulder is brought forward and ele- 
vated, will be the forward action and elevation of the limb, or the tfpace passed over 
at every effort. 

The slanting shoulder accomplishes a most useful object The muscles extending 
from the shoulder-blade to the lower bone of the shoulder are the powers by which 
motion is given to the whole of the limb. The extent and energy of that motion 
depend much on the force exerted or the strength of the muscle ; but there are cir- 
cumstances in the relative situations of the different bones which have far greater 
influence. 

Let it be supposed tha^ by means of a lever, some one is endeavouring to raise a 
certain weight. 

A is a lever, resting or turning on a pivot B ; C is the weight to be raised ; and D 
is the power, or the situation at which the power is applied. If the strength w 
applied in a direction perpendicular to the lever, as represented by tUe line £, the 
power which must be exerted can easily be calculated. 




In iiroportion as the distance of the power from the pivot w centre of motion 
exceeds that of the weight from the same place* so wiN be the advantaore gained. 
The power here is twice as far from the centre aa the weight is^ atid tiieretore advan- 
vantage is gained in the proportion of two to one : or if the weiffht is eiqiial to 300lbs., 
a force of lOOlbs. will balance it. If the direction in which the powfer is applied it 
altered, and it is in that of the line F, will lOOlbs. effect the Pui[Pose 1 No ; nothing 
like it. How, then, is the necessary power to be calculated ? The ]mti of direction 
must be prolonged, until another line, falling perpendicularly from the lever, and 
commencing at the centre of motion, will cut it; ana tiie length of that line will give 
tiie actual effect of the strength employed. Now, this new line is but half as long 
as the distance of the weight from the centre o' motion, and therefore advantage is 
lost In the proportion of two to one ; or a strengtii equal to 4001bs. must be exerted 
to raise the SOOlbs., and so on in proportion to the deviation from the right or perpen* 
iicnlar line. 

Let the shoulder of the horse be considered. The point of the shoulder— -the 
shoulder joint— is the pivot or centre of motion ; the leff attached to the bone of th<i 
arm is the weight; the shoulder-blade being more fixed is the part whence the power 
emanates ; and the muscles extending from the one to the other are the lines in which 
that power is exerted. Thene lines approach much more nearly to a perpendicular 
in the oblique than in tiie upright shoulder (see cut). In the upright one, the shoul- 
der-blade and the bone of the ann are almost in a straight line« and the real action 
and power of the muscle are most strangely diminished. In this point of view the 
oblique shoulder is most important. It not only gives extensive action, but facility 
of aotioiL The power of the muscles is more than doubled b/ being exerted in 
line approaching so much nearer to a perpendicular. 
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There is yet another advantage of the obliqae shoulder. The point of the shouldei 
is projected forward ; and therefore the pillars which support the tore-part of the hone 
are likewise placed proportionably forward, and they have less weight to carry. 
They are exposed to less concussion, and especially concussion in rapid action. The 
horse is also much safer ; for having less weight situated before the pillars of sup- 
port, he is not so likely to have the centre of gravity thrown before and beyond tbem 
D V an accidental trip ; or, in other words, he is not so likely to fall ; and he rides more 
pleasantly, for there is far less weight bearing on the hand of the rider, and annoyiDg 
and tiring him. It likewise unfortunately happens that nature, as it were to supply 
the deficiency of action and of power in an upright shoulder, has sccumulated on it 
more muscle, and therefore the upright shoulder is proverbially thick and cloddy ; 
and the muscles of the breast which were designed to strengthen the attachment of 
the shoulders to the chest, and to bind them together, must, when the point of the 
shoulder lies backward, and under the horse, be proportionably thickened and 
strengthened, and the horse is thus still more heavy before, more anpleasant, and 
more unsafe to ride. 

Then, oudit every horse to have an oblique shoulder 1 No ! The question has 
relation to those horses that are designed to ride pleasantly, or from which extensive 
and rapid action is required. In them it has been said that an oblique shoulder ii 
indispensable : but there are others which are seldom ridden ; whose pace b slow, 
and who have nothing to do but to throw as much weig-ht as possible into the collar. 
To them an upright shoulder is an advantage, because its additional thickness gives 
them additional weight to throw into the collar, which the power of their hinder quar- 
ters is fully sufficient 4o accomplish ; and because the upright position of the shoulder 
gives that direction to the collar which enables the horse to act upon every part of it. 
and that inclination of the traces which will enable his weight or power to be most 
advantageously employed. 

An improved breed of our heavy draught-horses has of late years been attempted, 
and with much soecess. Sufficient uprightness of shoulder is retained for the purposes 
of draught, while a slight degree of obliquity has materially quickened the pace and 
improv^ the appearance. 

Above its junction with the humerus, or lower division of the limb, the shoulder- 
blade forms what is called the point of the shoulder. There is a round blunted pro- 
jection, best seen in the cut (p. 256). The neck of the shoulder-blade there forms a 
shallow cavity, into which the head of the next bone is received. 

The cavity is shallow because extensive motion is required, and because both of 
the bones being so moveable, and the motion of the one connected sc much with that 
of tlie other, dislocation was less likely to occur. A cajmtlar ligament, or one extend- 
inffjoQnd the heads of both bones, confines them securely together. 
- This joint is rarely or never dislocated; and, should it suffisr dislocation, Uie muscles 
of the shoulder-blade and the lower bone of the shoulder are so strong, that the reduc- 
tion of it would be impossible. The point of the shoulder, however, projecting coih 
aiderably, is much explosed to injury from accident or violence. Even turning io a 
.uirrow stall has inflicted a serious braise. Fomentations of warm water will usually 
remove the tenderness and lameness, but should they fail, blood should be taken from 
the plate vein, or, in very obstinate cases, a blister should be resorted to. 

A description of the principal muscles of the shoulder-blade, their situation, attach- 
ments, and use, may not be uninteresting to the lover of the horse, and may guide his 
judgment as to the capability and proper form of that noble animal. 

CUT or MUSCLES ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE SHOULDER. 

a and 5, in the following cut, represent a portion of the TVopeziiu muscle attached 
to tlie longer bones of the withers broadly and strongly and to the ligament and faflcic 
of the neck (a portion of which is seen at 6), narrowing below, terminating almost in 
a point, and inserted into a tubercle on the spine or ridge of the shoulder-blade. Tl 
oceupies the space between the withers and the upper part of the shoulder-blade, and 
it large and strong in proportion to the height of the withers, and the slanting of the 
shoulder. Its use is evidently to elevate and support the scapula^— to raise it snd 
likewise to draw it backward ; therefore, constituting one of the most important mus 
cies connected with the action of the horse, and illustrating the advantage of hi^ 
withers and a slanting shoulder. A portion of it is represented as tamed hack, ip 
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oHer to show other muscles beneath. A moment's inspection will convince tlif 
rr^ader that althoug[h a low forehand and thick shoulder are very properly objected to, 

yet still some fulness and fleshiness 
are neoessai^, even about the with- 
ers ; otherwise, although tliere may 
be heiffht of withers, and obliquity 
of shoulder, to grtve extensive action, 
there will not be sufficient muscular 
power to work the machine with 
^ either quickness or continuance. 
At £ is a portion of the levator 
humeri (the raiser of the shoulder), 
descending from the tubercle of the 
head (see cut, page 68), and from 
the base of the temporal bone, and 
attachingitself to the first four bones 
of the neck, and to the ligament of 
the neck; inserting itself into the 
coverinfiT of the muscles of the shoul- 
der, and those about the point of the 
shoulder, and at length terminating 
in a ridge on the body of the humerus, 
arising from the greater tubercle. It 
is a muscle of immense power and 
great utility, raising and drawing 
forward the shoulder and the arm, 
or, when these are fixed, turning the 
head and neck if one only acts, and 
depressing them if the muscles on 
both sides act at the same time« 

At (2 is a portion of the strraitu 
fnagnui muscle, between the shoulder 
and side of the chest, and constituting 
the bulk of the lower part of the 
neck. It is deeply seated, arising 
from the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh bones of the neck anteriorly, 
and attached posteriorly to the eight 
first ribs. All its fibres tend towards 
and are inserted into the inner sur- 
face of the shoulder, and by means 
of them the shoulder is attached to 
tiie chest, and the immense weight 
of the body supported. The use of this muscle in obviating concussion, has already 
been spoken of. 

When the horse is standing, this muscle occasionally discharges another important 
function. The shoulders and less are then rendered fixed points by the weight of the 
body, and this muscle exerts all its power in dilating the cavity of the chest, and 
thus materially assists in the act of breathing. Therefore, as was stated when that 
disease was treated of, a horse labouring under inflammation of the lungs will obsti- 
nately stand night and day, in order that he may obtain the assistance of this muscle 
in respiration, which is become laborious and painful ; and for the same reason it is 
that we regard his lying down as one of the most favourable symptoms, because it 
shows us Uiat the breathing is so much relieved as not to need me assistance of this 
muscle. 

At e is a small portion of the splenius muscle, which was spoken of when the necK 
was described, p. 159. 

/ represents a muscle sometimes described as a portion of the levainr humert, oi 
elevator of the shoulder, arising from the nipple-shaped process or tubercle of the 
temporal bone, running down the somewhat lateral but fore part of the neck, inserted 
•nto the upner and middle part of the lower bone of the shoulder, and thence ccm 
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tinued down to the arm. Its offloe is to bend the bead ; or, the head and necc being 
fixed, to elevate and bring forward the aim. It is in powerful action when the horse 
is running at his speed, with the head projected. 

At ^ is a portion of the 9lem« maxiuaris^ or muscle common to the fore part of the 
chest and the lower Jaw, and described at p. 159. 

h designates the principal portion of this muscle, extending from the shoulder to the 
humenis, and employed in drawing this bone towards the shoulder>blade, and bending 
the whole of the limb. Exceedingly powerful action is required from this muscle ; 
therefore it is very tendinous, and inserted in such a direction as to act with great 
mechanical advantaee, and that advantage increased in proportion to th^ slantiDg 
position of the shoulder* 

The muscle i\ antea ajrinatuSf is situated on the outer and anterior part of the shoulder, 
below and bdiind the muscle next mentioned ; and its oflSce is to extend the humeruB 
on the scapula. It is also attached to the greater tubercle of the humerixs, and to a 
bony ridge extending from it to the capsular-ligament of the shoulder-joint. Its 
action is to assist in flexion of the humerus, and to give it a motion outwards. 

The muscle j, pottea tpinaiiis, behind the spine or ridge, occupies that space of the 
shoulder, and is inserted into the outer and upper head of the bone. It draws this 
bone outward and upward. 

At A;, is a muscle common to the breast and the shoulder-blade, and called Ihefftt- 
ioraUa parvus. It arises from the breast-bone,, and reaches to ^e covering of the 
shoulderjoint, and the muscles of the shoulder. Its action, in common with that of 
a larger muscle, seen at m, tAe great pectoral, is to draw the head of the shoulder back- 
ward, and also the lower part <^ the shoulder-blade, and to give the latter a more up- 
right position; 

At 9, is the tendon of a very important muscle, the extensor loneus of the arm, 
reaching from the upper an^le and the posterior border of the shouTder-blade to the 
point of the elbow and the inside of the arm, and which will be presently described. 
At r and a, are the three divisions of another muscle concerned in the same office, 
arising from the dioulder-blade and the lower bone of the shoulder, and likewise 
. attached to the point of the elbow by a very strong 
I' tendon. 

i This cut represents the muscles on the inside of the 
- shoalder and fore-arm. a is a very prominent one. It is 
called the pecUtrcUis transversa (the muscle crossing the 
breast). It arises from the first four bones of the sternum, 
and runs across to the inner part of the arm ; it is also 
attached to the inferior part of the body of the humerus, 
and to the fascia covering the arm, and reaching a con- 
sidemble way down the arm. The use of this muscle is 
obvious and important It binds the arm to the side of 
the horse; it keeps the legs straight before the horse 
when he is at speed, that the weight of the body may be 
received on them in a direction most easy and safe to the 
horse and to the rider, and most advantageous for the full 
play of all the muscles concerned in progression. Con- 
sidering the unevenness of surface over which a horse 
often passes, and the rapid turnings which are sometimes 
necessary, these muscles have enough to do ; and when 
the animal is pushed beyond his strength, and these 
muscles are wearied, and the fore-legs spread out, and 
the horse is " all abroady^ the confu^ and unpleasant 
manner of going, and the sudden falling-off in speed, are 
well known to every rider. Mr. Percrvall very properiy 
observes, that this muscle has probably more to do in 
enabling the arm to support weight than to give i* 
motion. 

THE HUMERUS, OR LOWER BONE OF THE SHOULDER. 

Forming a joint with the shoulder-blade, at the pobt of the shoulder, is the hsmmu 
It is a short, strong bone, slanting backward in an opposite direction to the shoulder 
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61«de. At the iippe* p«rt it hu a laige loiind head, leoetved into the shallcw caTitjr 
of the thoaldei^blaae ; or« aa Mr* F^rottall has graphically described it, ^ it is the 
segment of a globe, smooth and polished, evidently for the purpose of playing like a 
spherical hinge within the eaa-lthe ooncanty occupying the place of the apex of the 
scapula, 'niere are no two Dones in the skeleton whoee articular connexion is of a 
nature to admit more yaried and extensile motion than exists between the scapula and 
the humerus. If we attempt to lift a hofse's for»4eff, we cannot merely bring it foi^ 
ward and backward, but we can also, to a considerable extent, make it perform a sort 
of rotatoiy motion, in consequence of ihe mobility existing in this joint between the 
socket of the scapula and the head of the humerus.'** It hassereiral protuberances 
for the insertion of muscles, and is terminated below by two eMNfy/et, or heads, whfch 
in front receiye the principal bone of the ann between then, as in a groove, thus add- 
ing to the security and strength of the joint, and limiting the action of this joint and 
of the limb below to mere bending and extension, without any side motion. Farther 
behind, these heads receive the elbow deep between them, in ovder to give more 
extensive action to the arm. In a welWformed horse, ^is bone can scarcely be too 
shovt, in order that the foresees may he as forward as possible, for eeasons already 
stated, and because, when the lower bone of the shoulder is long, tiie shoulder must 
be too upiigfat Dislocation can scarcely occur in either of the attachments of the 
bone,' and uacture of it is almost impossible. The lower bone of the shoulder and 
the shoulder-blade are hy horsemen confounded together, and included under the 
appellation of the tkoMer^ and in compliance with general usage, we haive described 
them as combining to form the shoulder. 

Among ^ miudes arising from the homenis, are two short and TCiy strong ones, 
seen at r and t, p. S59, the firat proceeding from the upper part of this bone to the 
elbow, and te second from the internal part, and likewise going to the elbow, and 
both of them being powerful agents in extrading the leg. 

In front, at y, is one of tbe muscles of the humerus, iht external one employed in 
bending the arm, arising from the iimer and back part of the neck and boHdy of Ae 
humerua, tuminff obliquely round that hone, and inserted into the inner and upper part 
of the bone of & arm. 

THE ARM. 

The mrm extending from the «^lbow to the knee ^see K and L, p. 66, and also cut, 
p. 959), consists, in the young horse, of two distinct bones. The longr and front 
Done, called the radius^ is nearly straight, receiving into its upper end the lower 
heads of the humerus ; and the lower end corresponding with the upper layer of the 
bones of the knee. The short and hinder bone is caUed the itlna. It has a very long 
-and poweriul prqjeetioa, received between ^ heads of the horaeras, and called the 
elbow ; it tiien stretches down, nanowing by degrees (see L, p. 6B, and the cut, p. 
369) to below the middle of the front bone, where it terminates m a point. The two 
hones aw united together by cartilace and ligament; but these are by degrees 
abeofbed and changed to bone, and before the horse becomes old the whole of the arm 
consists of one bone only. 

It will be perceived that, from the slanting direction of the humerus, the weight of 
the horse, and the violence of the concussion, will be shared between the raditu and 
the u/fiff, and therefore less liable to inlure either. The oiroumstance, also, of so 
much weight and jar being communicated to them, will account for the extensive and 
peculiarly strong union b^ween liiese bones in the young hone; the speedy inflam- 
mation of the uniting substance and absorption of it, and &e substitution of bone, and 
complete bony union between the radius and ulna, in the old horse. The immense 
muscles that are attached to the point of the elbow likevrise render it necessary thai 
the union between these bones should be very strong. 

The arm is a most important part of the horse, as ^11 be seen when we describe 
the muscles that belong to it The muscles q, r, and «, proceeding from the shoulder- 
blade and the humerus, and inserted into the elbow, have been already epoken of. 
They are the grand agents in extending the arm ; and in proportion to the powei 
which they exert, will be the quickness and the length of the stride. The strength 
of the horee, so far as his fore-limbs are concerned, principally resides here. Then 

* Veterinarian, voL xv. p. 807. 
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there wiH natiirally be a large and mueculv arm, and audi a f^nnadon of the limb, 
and particularly of the elbow, as will enable these mascles to act with most adTantaffe 

The principle of the lever (referred to at p. 957) is here beautifully applicable. 
The elbow-jomt is the centre of motion ; the whole of the lower part of the leg is the 
weight to be raised ;- and the power by which it is to be raised in one act of progrps- 
«ion, the extending of the limb, is the muscles inserted into the elbow. In proportion 
as the weight is more distant than the power from the centre of motion, as it is in tlia 
construction of this limb, so will be the greater degree of energy requisite to be exert( d 
Supposing that the weight, taking the knee to be the centre of it, is eighteen inches 
from the elbow-joint— that the limb weighs OOlbs., and that the elbow projects ti»o 
inches from the joint-«4hen an ener^ equal to nine times the weight, or 540lb8.,will 
be needed to move and extend the limb, because the wei^^t is nine times farther from 
the centre of motion than the power is. If in another horse the point of the elbow 
projects three inches from the joint, the weight of the leg remaining the same, onlv 
six times the force, or 360lbs., will be required, making a difference in, or saTing off 
muscular action, e<)nal to ISQlbs. in each extension of the arm. If a few pounds in 
the weight of the nder tell so much for or against the. horse in a loi^ race, this ssTine 
of power must make an almost incalculable difference ; and therefore, judges of the 
horse rightly attach so much importance to the depth of the elbow, or the projectioo 
of the point of the elbow from the joint 

When describing the proper obliquity of the shoulder, it was stated that the power 
was exerted with most advantage in a line perpendicular to the arm of the lever, and 
that the slightest deviation from that line was manifestly disadvantageous. If the 
reader will examine the cut, he will perceive that muscles from the shoulder and the 
bone of the arm take a direction much nearer to a perpendicular line in &e long than 
in the short elbow, and therefore act with proportionably greater advantage ; and if this 
advantage from the direction in which the power is applied to that which we gain 
from the increased length of the bone is considered, it will be plain tbat &e addition 
of one-third to the len^ or projection of the elbow would be attended by a saving of 
one-half in the expenditure of muscular power. There is, however, a limit to mis. 
In proportion as the elbow is lengthened, it must move over a greater space in order 
to give the requisite extension to the limb ; and consequently the muscles which act 
upon it must be lengthened, otherwise, although the action might be ea^ it would 
be confined. There must be harmony of proportion in the different parts or tiie limbf 
but a deep elbow, within a certain range, is always connected with increased power 
of action. 

The elbow is sometimes fractured. If the animal is placed in the hands of a skilful 
veterinarian, although the chances of cure are certainly against the horse, yet the 
owner needs not to despair. The treatment of fracture of the elbow-joint will be con- 
sidered in its proper place. 

Enlargements sometimes appear about the elbow, either the consequence of a violent 
blow, or from the calkins of the shoes injuring this part when the horse sleeps with 
his legs doubled under him. If a seton is passed through the tumour, it will some- 
times rapidly diminish, and even disappear; but if it is of considerable masnitude, 
the skin should be opened along the middle of the swelling, and Uie tumour dissected 
out. 

The elbow-joint is sometimes punctured, either accidentally, or through the brutality 
of the groom or carter. The swelling is often rapid and extensive, and fatal inflam- 
mation may ensue. Rest, and the closure of the wound, are the most important 
considerations. 

There are other muscles of the forearm employed in extending the limb. At« 
page 259, is the principal one, called the extenaormeiaearm. It is attached superioriy 
:,o the outer and fore parts of the external condyle of tne humerus, and also to the 
capsular ligament, and inferiorly to the antero-superior part of the great metacarpal 
h^ne. Its superior attachments are principally fleshy, vnth a few tendinous fibres 
int( rposed« These diminish towards the centre, but a little lower down is a tendon, 
round at its origin, but ^dually growing flat and expanding in breadth towards ill 
terniination. Its ofiice is to extend the leg. 

The next muscle in situation and impc rtnnce is seen at «i, and called the exieav^ 
prHis, It rises from the fore part of the e: i« rnal condyle of the humerus, and pursuei 
its course down the leg, and expanding atu r it has passed the fetlock, it serves die 
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parpose of a capsular liffament, coTering and adhering to the pastern joints. Its offioe 
IS to extend the foot and pasterns, and, at the same tune, to assist^in the ezvonsion of 
the knee. ^ 

At tf, page 259, is the tendon of another extensor muscle, and at z a curious oblique 
one, passing orer tlie tendon of x, confining it in its situation, and likewise assisting 
in extending or straightening the leg. 

The muscles employed in bending the leg are. both numerous and powerful. Two 
of the superficial ones are given in the cut, page 360. The first is at /, page 269 ; 
it is a^so seen at 5, page 259. It is called the flexor mediiu metacarpij because its 
office is to bend the leg. The other is seen at v, page 259. It is called the flexor 
metaearpi extermuj and is also designed to fiex the leg. 

The internal flexor is seen at e. Its office is also to bend the leg. 

A portion of one of the most powerful of the flexor muscles, and powerful indeed 
they must be, is delineated at e, page 259. It is the flexor braeMi. It rises from the 
extremity of the ridge of the shoulder-blade in the form of a large and round tendon, 
which runs between two prominences in the upper part of the front of the lower bone 
of the shoulder, and in as perfect a groove or pulley as art ever contrived. This 
groove is lined with smooth cartilage; and between it and the tendon there is a secre- 
tion of oily fluid, so that the tendon may play freely in the pully without friction. 
Having escaped from this pully, and passed the head of the lower none of the shoul- 
der, the cord swells out into a round fleshy body, still containing many tendinous 
fibres. Deeply seated, it contributes materially to the bulk of the front of the arm, 
and is inserted into the head and neck of the bone of the arm, and likewise into th«f 
capsular ligament of the elbow-joint. It is the muscle by which, almost alone, the 
whole of the leg below the arm is bent, and carried forward and upward. 

It acts at great disadvantage. It is inserted into the ver^ head of the bone of the 
arm, and expanded even upon the joint. Then the power is applied almost close to 
the centre ot motion, while the weight to be raised is far distant from it. The power 
is thirty times nearer the centre of motion than is the weight ; and, calculating as 
before, the.weight of the arm and the rest of the limb at 60lbs., it must act with a 
force of thirty times sixty, or ISOOlbs. In addition to this, the line of the direction of the 
force strangely deviates from a perpendicular. The direction of the muscle is nearly 
the same as that of the limb, and the mechanical disadvantage is almost incalculably 
great. If it is calculated at only ten times more, this muscle, and its feeble coadju- 
tors, act with a force often times 1800, or 18,000Ibs. 

Why this almost incredible expenditure of muscular power t That the beauty of 
the limb might be preserved, and the joint be compact. If the tendon had been 
inserted half-way down the arm, the elbow-joint would have offered a very unsighUy 
appearance. 

Beauty of form, however, is the least result of this conformation. Extensive and 
rapid motion are among the excellences of the horse. He is valuable in proportion 
as he has them combined with stoutness ; and by this conformation of the limb could 
he alone obtain them. Therefore the tendon is at first unusually strong; it plays 
through the natural but perfect pulley of the bone of the arm without friction ; tiie 
body of the muscle is mixed with tendinous fibres, and the insertion into the fore-arm 
is very extensive, lest the application of such immense force should tear it from its 
adhesions. There is sufficient strength in the apparatus ; the power may be safely 
applied at this mechanical disadvantage ; and it is applied close to the joint to give 
an extent and rapidity of motion which could not otherwise have been obtained, and 
without which the horse would have been comparatively useless. 

At the back of the arm are other flexor muscles of great power, to bend tiie lower 
portions of tiie limb. Two of them have been described belonging to the arm and 
the leg, and some very peculiar ones acting on the feet must not be omiiled. Only a 
small portion of one of them can be seen in our cut, p. 259, at 1. 

The first is ihe flexor pedis perfaraius. It is deeply seated in the posterior part of 
the arm, where, with the perforans, it forms a thick fleshy mass, the tendons issu 
ing from which are adapted to the convexity and concavity of each other. As it 
descends along the bone of the arm, it becomes tendinous ; and, approaching the 
knee, it is bound down by arches or bands of ligament, that it may not start in sud- 
den and violent action. Proceeding from the knee, it widens, and partiy wraps 
ronnl tiie tendon of the perforating muscle, and they run down together in ontaot 
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y0L liot adhenog; fseely playing over each other, wd a. mucous floid obviatiDg sH 

faction. Both of them are iDclosed in a sheath of dense cellular substance, attached 
to them by numerous fibrils ; and tliey are likewise supported by various ligamentoua 
expansions. 

Near the fetloqk the tendon still further expands, and foxms a complete ring round 
the tendon of the perforating muscle. This is seen at J, p. 113. The use of this 
wHl be best explained when the fetlock is treated of. 

The perforated tendon soon afterwards divides, and is inserted into the smaller 
and larger pastern bones, and serves to flex or bend the fetlock and joints, as it had 
previously assisted in the flexion of the knee. 

The/«ror perforans muscle has nearly the same oripu as the perforatus; but it 
continues muscular farther down the arm than it, and lies before it. At the knee its 
tendon passes, like the perforatus, under strong ligamentary arches, which confine it 
in its situation. It then becomes round, and is partly enveloped in the perforatus, 
and at the fetlock is entirely surrounded by it. It emerges from the perforatus when 
that tendon divides, and continues its progress alone after the other has inserted itself 
into the pasterns, and* passing over the navicular bone, is broadly implanted into the 
posterior cavity of the toot. 

It is sufficiently plain that the arm should be large and muscular, otherwise it could 
not discharge all these duties. Horsemen differ on a variety of other points, but heie 
they are agreed. A full and swelling fore-arm is the characteristic of every thorough- 
bred horse. Whatever other good points the animal may possess, if the arm is nar- 
row in front and near the shoulder, flat on the side, and altogether deficient in mus- 
cular appearance, that horse is radically defective. He oan neither raise his knee for 
rapid action, nor throw his legs sufllciently forward. 

The arm should likewise be lon^. In proportion to the length of the muscle is 
the degree of contraction of which it is capable; and in proportion also to the degree 
of contraction will be the extent of motion in the limb beneath. A racer, wiu a 
short arm, would be sadly deficient in stride ; a hunter, with the same defect, would 
not be able to double his legs well under him in the leq). Th^re is, however, a 
medium in this, and the advantage of length in the arm will depend on the use to 
which the horse is applied. The lady*s horse, the cavalry horse^ every horae in 
which prancing action is esteemed a beauty, and in which utility is, to a certain 
degree sacrificed to appearance, must not be too long in the arm.^ If he is long 
there, he will be proportionably short in the leg; and although this is an undoubted 
excellence, whether speed or continuance is regarded, the short le^ will not give the 
grand and imposing action which fashion may require. In addiuon to this, a hoiae 
with short legs may not have quite so easy action as another whose length is in the 
shank rather than in the arm. 

THE KNEE. 

The Knee (M, p. 68, and cut, p. 256), answering to the human wrist, constitates 
the joint or joints between the arm and the shank or le^; and is far jn<»e complicated 
than any joint that has been yet considered. Beside the lower heads of the bone of 
the arm, and the upper heads of the three bones of the leg, there are no less than 
six other bones interposed, arranged in two rows, three in each row, and the seventh 
placed behind. 

What was the intention of this complicated structure % A joint between the elbow 
and the fetlock was absolutely necessary to the action of the hoise. An inflexible 
pillar of that length could scarcely have been lifted from .the ground, much less fai 
enough for rapid or safe motion. It was likewise necessary, that uie interposing 
joint should be so constituted as to preserve this part of the limb in a straight direc- 
tion, and possess sufficient strength to resist all common work and accidents. Beine 
in a straight direction, the shock or jar between the ends of the bones of the arm and 
the leg would be dreadful, and woijd apeedily inflict irreparable injury. The heads 
of all bones are covered with elastic cartilag-e, in order to protect them from injury by 
concussion ; but this would be altogether insufficient here. Six distinct bones are 
therefore placed here, each covered above and below by a thick coating of cartilage, 
connected together by strong ligaments, but separated by interposed fluids and mem- 
branes. The concussion is thus spread over the whole of them ^shared by the 
whole of them ; and, by the peculiarity of their connexion, rendered harmless* 
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ThmbmoL dktiiiet.boiM0« moiled to each other by namerous and pow#^ul litfameiits, 
vill also afford a far stronger joint than the apposition of any two bones, liowever 
peifeot and strong miffht be the capsular ligament, or by whatever other ligaments it 
might be stvepgtnened. In addition to the conneidon between the individual hones, 
there is a perfect capsular ligament here, extending /rom the bone of the arm to those 
of the leg; and the result of the whole is, that the hardest work and the severest 
accidents produce little deformity, and no dislocation in the knee: nor do the shocks 
and jars o( many a year cause inflammation or disease. It is an undeniable fact, 
that such b the perfect construction of this joint, and to so great a degree does it 
lessen concussion, that the injuries resulting from hard work are, almost without an 
exception, found below the Juiee, which seems to escape the injuries of tlie hock. 
There is a remarkable difference in the effects of work on the knee and the hock. 
The iuaeo is subject tp enormous concussion in its strict sense. The hock to a some- 
what different work. The knee altogether escapes bony enlargements and inflam- 
mationa of the ligaments, like spavins ; and, what is more remaikable, it also escapes 
the damages to which the anterior fetlock is liable from precisely the same concussion 
as thejLnee* 

The seventh bone, the irtutezium, so called from its quadrangular figure, is placed 
(see M, p. 68) behind the others, and does not bear the slightest portion of the weight. 
It, however, is exceedingly useful. Two of the flexor muscles, already described, 
proceed from the bone of the arm, and are inserted into it; and being thus thrown 
off th&limb, have a leas oblique direction given to them, and, therefore, according to 
the prtnciple of the lever, act with considerably more power. It is also useful in 
anoUier way. As the tendons of the various muscles descend the limbs, they are 
tied down, as we have described, by strong ligamentous bands : this is particulaily 
the case in the neighbourhood of the joints. The use of it is evident The exten- 
sor tendons, which lie principally on the front of the leg, are prevented from starting 
and stienffthened and assisted in their action ; but the flexor tendons which are at the 
back woiQd be liable to friction, and their motion impeded, if they were bound down 
too tij^htly. This projecting bone prevents the annular or ring^ike ligament from 
pressing too closely on the main flexor tendons of the foot ; and, while it leaves them 
room to play, leaves room likewise for a little bag filled wiih mucus to surround them, 
which mucus oozing slowly out, supplies the course of the tendons with a fluid that 
prevents much imurious friction. 

The Jcnee should be broad. It should present a very considerable width, compared 
with the arm abovey or the shank below. In proportion to the breadth of the knee 
is the space for the attachment of muscles, and for the accumulation of ligamentous 
expansions and bands. In propsrtion to the breadth of the knee there wiu be more 
strength ; and likewise the airection of some muscles will be less oblique, and the 
course of oiherp will be more removed from the centre of motion, in either of which 
casee much power will be gained. 

BROKEN KNEEa 

The treatment of broken knees is a subject of considerable importance, for many 
horses are sadly blemished, and others are destroyed, by wounds in tiiie knee-joint. 
The horse, wbe^ fallings naturally throws his knees forward ; they receive all his 
weight and are sometimes very extensively lacerated. The first thing to be done is, 
br very careful washing with warm water, to cleanse the wound from all gravel and 
dirt. It must then be ascertained whether the joint is penetrated. The grating of 
tiie probe on one of the bones of the knee, or the depth to which the probe enters the 
wound, will too plainly indicate that the joint has been opened. Should any doubt 
exist, a linseedF*meal poultice must be applied. This wUl at least act as a fomenta- 
tion to the wound, and will prevent or abate inflammation ; and when, twelve hours 
afterwards, it is taken off, the »ynovia or jUni^lj in the form of a glairy, yellowish, 
transparent fluid, will be seen, if ths capsular ligament has been penetrated. Should 
doubt remain after the first poultice, a second ought to be applied. 

It having been ascertained that the interior of the joint is not injured, attention 
must be paid to the wound that is actually made. The horse should wear a cradle 
to prevent his getting at the wound. A stimulating application— the common black- 
oil of tlie hriier is as good as any— should be lighUy applied every day until healthy 
23 3i 
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pus is produced on the wound, and then a little friar's balsam will probably effect n 
cure. 

The opening of the joint, howerer, being ascertained, the first and immediate care 
is to close the orifice ; for the fluid which separated and lubricated the bones of the 
knee being suffered to escape, they will be broug^ht into contact with and will rab 
upon each other ; the delicate membrane with which they are covered will be highly 
inflamed ; the constitution will be speedily affected, and a degree of ferer will ensue 
that will destroy the horse : while, m the mean time, of all me tortures that can be 
inflicted on the poor animal, none can equal that which accompanies inflammation of 
the membranes lining the joints. 

The manner of closing the orifice must be left to the judgment of the Teteiinary 
surgeon, who alone is capable of properly treating such a case. It may be effected 
by a compress enclosing the whole of the wound, and not to be removed for many 
days ; or it may be attempted by the old and generally successful method of apply- 
ing the hot iron over the wound, and particularly over the spot where the ligament 
appears to be lacerated. A poultice may then be placed on the part, and the case 
treated as a common wound. The surgjeon will find no difiScuity in determining 
whether the sharp edge of the common firing-iron should be used — as would be the 
case if the laceration is considerable, or whether the budding-iron should be resorted 
to. After the use of the cautery, the application of a blister may, in some cases, be 
serviceable. Should the jointroil continue to flow, the iron maybe applied a second, 
or even a third time. By its application, so much swelling is producea on the imme- 
diate puncture, and in the neignbouring parts, as mechanically to close and plug up 
the orifice. 

If, however, the opening into the joint is extensive, and the joint-oil continues to 
flow, and the horse is evidently suffering much pain, humanity will dictate that he 
should be destroyed. The case is hopeless. A high degree of fever will ere long 
carry him off, or the inflammation will cause a deposit of matter in the cavity of the 
joint that will produce incurable lameness. 

The pain caused by the iron is doubtless great; it is, however, necessary : but let 
no reader of *^ The Horse" permit the torturing experiments of the farrier to be tried, 
who will freqnentlv inject stimulating fluids, and even oil of vitriol, into one of the 
most sensible and irritable cavities in the whole frame. 

A person well acmiainted with the anatomy of the part will judge of the proba- 
bility of a favourable result, not merely by the extent, but by the situation of the 
wound. If it is low down, and opposite to the bottom row of the bones of the knee, 
a small opening into the joint wilt be easily closed. A larger one needs not to cause 
despair, because there is little motion between the lower row and the bones of the 
leg. If it is high up, there is more danger, because there is*more motion. If it is 
situated opposite to the union of the two rows, the result is most to be dreaded, be- 
cause between these is the principal motion of the joint, and that motion will not 
only disunite and irritate the external wound, but cause a dreadful friction between 
the bones brought into actual contact with each other, through the loss of the joint- 
oil. 

Among the various methods of treating opened knee-loint, where the lesion is very 
considerable, is one introduced by Mr. Turner, of Croydon, which must not be passed 
over in silence. The wound having been cleansed, a paste is prepared composed of 
wheaten flour and table-beer, which are stirred together and boiled for five minutes, 
or until they become of the consistence commonly used by paper-hangers. This is 
spread on the wound, and round the joint, and four inches above and below it 
Pledgets of tow are passed over this and confined in their places by means of a stock- 
ing; and over the whole is another layer, and another stocking or bandage. ITiis is 
not removed until the joint has closed, and the synovia ceases to flow. On the second 
(If third day the bandage will become dry and hard, and cause considerable pain. It 
must not be meddled with before or behind, but four longitudinal incisions may be 
made through the bandages on each side, which will sufficiently liberate the joint and 
remove the pain.* 

When the knee has been much lacerated, although the wound may be healed, some 
blemish will remain. The extent of this blemish will depend on that of the origins] 

* A full account of this interesting operation may bo found in the Veterinarian for 1639 
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wound, and more especially on the nature of the treatment that has b^in adopted. 
Every caustic application will destroy a portion of the skin, and leave a certain mark. 
ShoQld the blemish^be considerable, a mild blister may be applied over the part, after 
the wound has healed. It will stimulate the hair to grow more rapidly and thickly 
roand the 84$ar, and particularly hair of the natural •colour; and, by contracting the 
skin, it will lessen the scar itself. Many persons have great faith in ointments that 
are said to promote the growth of the hair. If they have this property, it must be 
from their stimulating the skin in which the roots of the hair are imbedded. These 
ointments usually contain a small portion of blistering matter, in the form of turpen- 
tine, or the Spanish-fly. The common application of gunpowder and lard may, by 
blackening the part, conceal the blemish, but can have no possible effect in quickening 
the growm of the hair. 

In examining a horse for purchase, the knees should be very strictly scrutinised. 
A small blemish on them should not induce u» at once to condemn the animal for a 
bad rider, for the merest accident may throw the safest horse. A broken knee, how- 
ever, is a suspicious circumstance, and calls for the most careful observation of the 
make and action of the horse. If it is accompanied by a thick and upright shoulder, 
and legs far under the horse, and low slovenly action, he is unwise who does not 
take the hint. This faulty conformation has produced its natural consequence. But 
if the shoulder is oblique, and the pastern of the proper length and inclination, and 
the fore^irm strong, the good judge will not reject the animal because he may have 
been accidentally thrown. 

THE LEG. 

The part of the limb between the knee and the fetlock consists of three bones — a 
large one before, called the cannon or ^nky and two smaller or splint bones behind 
(see N, p. 68). The shank-bone is rounded in front, and flattened, or even concave, 
behind. It is the straightest of the long bonefl, as well as the most superficially 
situated, for in some parts it is covered only by the skin. The upper head is flat, 
with slight depressions corresponding with the lower row of the bones of the knee. 
The lower head is differently and curiously formed. It resembles a double pulley. 
There are three elevations ; the principal one in the centre, and another on each side. 
Between them are two slight grooves, and these so precisely correspond with deep 
depressions and slight prominences in the upper head of the larger pastern, and are so 
enclosed and guarded by the elevated edges of that bone, that when the shank-bone 
and the pastern are fitted to each other, they form a perfect hin^. They admit of the 
bending and extension of the limb, but of no lateral or side motion. This is a circum- 
stance of very great importance in a joint so situated, and having the whole weight 
of the horse thrown upon it. 

The smaller bones are placed behind the larger ones on either side. A slight pro- 
jection of the head of eacn can alone be seen in front. The heads of these bones are 
enlarged, and receive part of the weight conveyed by the lower row of the bones of 
the knee. They are united to the larger bone by the same kind of substance which 
is found in the colt between the bone of the elbow and the main bone of the arm ; and 
which is designed, by its great elasticity, to lessen the concussion or jar when the 
weight of the animal is thrown on them. They reach from one-half te two-thirds of 
the length of the shank-bone, and, through their whole extent, are united to it by this 
substance ; but, as in the elbow, from the animal being worked too soon, or too 
violently, inflammation ensues — bony matter is deposited in the room of the 
ligamentous, and a bony union takes place instead of the natural one. There is no 
doabt that the ease of motion is somewhat lessened by this substitution of bone, but 
other elastic principles are probably called into more powerful action, and the value 
of the horse is not perceptibly impaired, although it is hard to say what secret injury 
may be done to the neighbouring joints, and the cause of which, the lameness not 
appearing until a distant period, is not suspected. 

In this process, however, mischief does often immediately extend to the neigh 
bouring parts. The disposition to deposit bone reaches beyond the circumscribed 
space between the larger and smaller bones of the leg, and a tumour, first callous, 
and afterwards bony, is found, with part of its base resting on the line of union 
between these bones. This is called a 
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SPLINT. 



Tlie ftplint is invariably found on the outside of the amall boses «nd genenlly on 
llie inside of the leg (c, p. 277). ^Nhy it should appear on the outeide of the am«U 
bones it is difficult to exj^lain, except that the space between these bones is occupied 
by an important mechanism, which will be presently described; and, as in the case 
of abscess, a natural tendency whs given to them to determine outward, that yital 
parts might not be injured. The cause of their almost SKclusive appearance on the 
inside of the leg admits of easier explanation. The inner splint-bone is placed n^rer 
the centre of the weight of the body than the other, and, from the nature of its con- 
nexion with the bones of the knee, actually receives more of the weight than does the 
outer bone, and therefore is more liable to injury, and inflammation, and this con- 
sequent deposit of bony matter. The inner bone receives the whole of the weight 
transmitted to the small bone of the knee. It is the only support of that bone. A 
portion only of one of the bones rests on the outer splint-bone, and the wei^t ir 
shared between it and the shank. In addition to this, there is the absurd practice oi 
many smiths of raising the outer heel of the shoe to an extravagant degree, which 
throws stUl more of the weight of tlie horse on the inner splint-bone. Bony tumonrs 
occasionally appear on other parts of the shank-bone, oeing the consequence of 
violent blows or other external injuries, and aie oommoidy called splints. 

When the splint of either sort is forming, the horse is frequent] j lame, for the 
periosteum or membrane covering the bone is painfully stretched; but when this 
membrane has accommodated itself to the tumour that extended it, the lameness sub- 
sidrs, and altogether disappears, unless the splint be in a situation in which it inter- 
feres with the action of some tendon or ligament, or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of a joint. Pressing upon a ligament or tendon, it may cause inflammation of those 
substances ; or, being close to a ioint, it may interfere with its action. Splints, then. 
do not necessarily cause unsoundness, and may not lessen in the slightest degree the 
action or value of the horse. All depends on Uieir situation. 

The treatment of splints, if it is worth while to meddle with them, is exceedingly 
simple. The hair should be closely shaved ofif round the tumour ; a little strong mer- 
curial ointment rubbed in for two davs ; and this followed by an active blistor. If 
the splint is of recent formation, it will ^neraliy yield to this, or to a second blister. 
Should it, however, resist these applications, it can rarely be advisable to cauteme 
the part, unless the tumour materially interferes with the action of the suspensory 
ligament, or the flexor tendon ; for it not unfrequently happens, that, although the 
splint may have apparently resisted this treatment, it will afterwards, and at no 
great distance of time, begin rapidly to lessen, and quite disappear. There is also a 
natural process by which the greater part of splints disappear when the horse grows 
old. 

The h^rdTiodate of potash, made into an ointment with lard, and a small quantity 
of mercurial ointment oeing added, will frequently cause the disappeaisnoe of a splini 
of either sort. 

As for the old remedies, many of them brutal enough — bruising the splint with a 
hammer, boring it with a gimlet, chipping it off with a mallet, sawjn^ it ofi^ slittxBg 
down the skin and periosteum over it, sweating it down with hot oils, and pasnng 
setons over it— the voice of humanity, and Ihe progress of science, will oonsign them 
to speedy oblivion. 

Professor Sewell has introduced a Aew treatment of splints, which is oertainly 
ingenious, and generally successful. He removes any inflammation about the pKsrt 
by the use of poultices or fomentations, and then, the horse being cast, the operation 
is commenced by pinching up the skin, immediately above the bony enlargement, 
with the finger and thumb of the left hand, and with the knife, er lancet, or scissors, 
making an orifice sufficient to introduce a probe-pointed bistourv, with the edge on 
the convex side. This is passed under the skin along the whole length of the ossifi- 
cation beneath, cutting through the thickened periosteum down to the bone ; and this 
being eflectually completed by drawing the Knife backwards and forwards eeveral 
times, a small tape or seton is inserted, and if the tumour is of long standing, kept it 
during a few days. The operation is attended with very slight pain to the animal. 
Perhaps slight inflammation may appear, which subsides in a few days, if fomentation 
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li used. T(ie inflammation beinv remoTed, the enlargnraent considerably sabsidea 
aad in noany oases becomes qm«e absorbed.* 

The inside of the \egi immediately under the knee, and extending to the head of the 
nner splint-bone, is subject to injury from what is termed the speedy cut, A horse 
with hifl^ action, and in the fast trot, violently strikes this part, either with his hoof 
or the edge of the shoe. Sometimee bony enlargement is the result ; at others, great 
heat and tenderness ; and the pain from the blow seems occasionally to be so great, 
that the horse drops as if he were shot. The only remedy is to take care that no part 
of the shoe projects beyond the foot \ and to let the inner side of the shoe^-except the 
country is veiy deep, or the horse used for huntin? — hare but one nail, and that near 
the toe. This part of the hoof, beinor unfettered with nails, will expand when it 
somes in contact with the ground, and contract when in air and relieved from the 
pressure of the weight of the body ; and, although this contraction is to no mat 
extent, it will be sumcient to carry the foot harmlessly by the leg.- Care should like- 
wise be tiken that the shoe is of equal thickness at the heel and the toe, and that the 
bearing is equal on both sides. 

Immediately under the knee, is one of those ligamentous rings by which the ten* 
dona are so usefully bound down and secured ; but if the hinder bone of the knee, the 
trapezium^ described at pr 366, is not sufficiently prominent, this ring will confine the 
flexor tendons of the foot too tightly, and the leg will be very deficient in depth under 
the knee. This is called being tied in below the knee (&, p. 977\ Every norseman 
recognises it as a most serious defect It is scarcely compatible with speed, and 
most assuredly not with continuance. Such a horse cannot be ridden far and fast, 
without serious sprain of the back sinews. The reason is plain. The pressure of the 
ring will produce a dearee of friction inconsistent with the free action of the tendons ; 
more force must, therefore, be exerted in every act of progression ; and although the 
mnisoles are -powerful, and sufficiently so for every ordinary purpose, the repetition of 
this extra exertfon will tire and strain them. 

A more serious evil, however, remains to be stated. When the back sinews, or 
tendons, are thus tied down, they are placed in a more oblique direction, and in which 
the power of tiie muscles is exerted with greater disadvantage. A greater degree of 
exertion is renuired, and fatigue and sprain will not unfrequently result. There are 
few more sariotts defects than this tying^in of the tendons immediately below the 
knee. The fore-leg may be narrow in fir^nt, but it must be deep at the side, in order 
is render the horse valuable; for then only will the tendons have free action, and the 
muscular force be exerted in the most advantageous direction. There are few good 
ittce-horses whose legs are not deep below the knee. If there are exceptions, it is 
because^ their exertion, although violent, is but of short continuance. The race is 
decided in a few minutes, and, during that short period, the spirit and energy of the 
animal may suceessfuUy struggle with the disadvantages of Kyrm : but where great 
and longHM>ntianed exertion is reauired, as in the hunter or the hackney, no strength 
ean long contend vnth a palpably disadvantageous misapplication of muscular power 

As they descend the back part of the leg, the tendons of the perforated and per- 
forating nexor muscles should be far and distinctly apart from the shank-bone. Them 
should be space free from thickening for the finger and thumb on either side to be 
introduced between them and the bone, and that extending from the knee to the fet- 
lock. In a perfect le^, and towards its lower part, there should be three distinct and 
perfect projections visible to the eye, as well as perceptible by the finger — the sides 
of the shank-bone being the most forward of the three ; next, the suspensory liga- 
Dunt; and 'undermost of all, the flexor tendons. When these are not to be distinctly 
seen or fdt, or there is considerable thickening about them and between them ((f, p. 
977), and the leg is round instead of flat and deep, there has been what is commonly, 
but improperly, called 

8PRAIN OF THQ BACK^INEWS. 

These tendons are enclosed in a sheath of dense cellular substance, in order to con- 
fine them in their situation, and to defend tiiem from injury. Between the tendon and 
toe sheath, there is a mucous fluid to prevent friction ; but when the horse has been 
over-worked, or put to sudden or violent exertion, the tendon presses upon the delicali 
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membraiM^ lining the sheath, and inflammation is produced. A different fluid iJi Uien 
thrown out, which coagulateB, and adhesions are formed between the ten^^on and the 
sUeath, and the motion of the limb is more difficult and painful. At other times, from 
violent or long-continued exertion, some of the fibres which confine the tendons are 
ruptured. A slight injury of this nature is called a sprain of the back-sinews or ten- 
dons; and, when it is more serious, the horse is said to have broken down. It should 
be remembered, however, that the tendon can never be sprained^ because it is inelastic 
and incapable of extension ; and the tendon, or its sheath, are scarcely ever ruptured, 
even in what is called breaking down. The first injury is confined to inflammation 
of the sheath, or rupture of a few of the attaching fibres. This inflammation, how- 
ever, is often very ffreat, the uain intense, and the lameness excessive. The anguish 
expressed at every bending of the limb, and the local swelling and heat, will clearly 
indicate the seat of injury. 

In every serious aliection of this kind, care should be taken that the local inflam- 
mation does not produce general disturbance of the system ; and, therefore, the horoe 
should be bled and physicked. The bleeding may be at the toe, by which an import- 
ant local, as well as general, efl*ect will be produced. The vesselsxof the heart will 
be relieved, while fever will be prevented. Let not the bleeding be performed in th6 
farrier's usual way of first paring down the sole, and then taking out a piece of it 
at the toe of the frog ; in which case a wound is made of^n difficult to iieal, and 
through which fungous granulations from the sensible parts beneath will obstinately 
spring : but, after the sole has been well thinned, let a groove be cut with the rounded 
head of a small drawing-knife, at the junction of the sole and the crust (see z, in the 
next cut, p. 272). The large vein at the toe will thns be opened, or the groove may 
be widened backward until it is found. AVhen the blood begins to appear, the vein 
may be more freely opened by a small lancet thrust horizontally under the sole, and 
almost any quantity of blood may be easily procured. The immersion of the fool in 
warm water will cause the blood to flow more rapidly. A sufficient quantity baTinf 
been withdrawn, a bit of tow should be placed in the groove, and a patten shoe tncked 
on, by which the heels may be raised rrom the ground, and much tension removed 
from the sinews. The bleeding will, thus, be immediately stopped, and the wound 
will readily heal. 

As a local application, no hot farrier's oil should come near the part, but the leg 
should be well fomented with warm water two or three times in the day, and half an 
hour at each time. Between the fomentations, the 1^ should be enclosed in a poul- 
tice of linseed-meal. Any herb that pleases the owner may be added to the fomenta- 
tion, or vinegar or Gculard's extract to the poultice ; for the beneficial effect of both 
depends simply on the warmth of the water and the moisture of the poultice. All 
stimulating applications will infallibly aggravate the mischief. 

The horse beginning to put his foot better to the ground, and to bear preasuie on 
the part, and the heat having disappeared, the object to be accomplished is changed. 
Recurrence of the inflammation must be prevented, the enlargement must be got lid 
of, and the parts must be strengthened. The two latter purposes cannot be better 
effected than by using an elastic bandage— one of thin flannel will be the best. Tliis 
will sustain and support the limb, while by few means are the absorbents sooner 
induced to take up the effused coagulable matter of which the swelling is composed, 
than b^ moderate pressure. If the bandage is kept wet with vinegar — to each pint 
of which a quarter of a pint of spirit of wine has been added-— the skin will be 
slightly stimulated and contracted, and the cold produced by the constant evapora> 
tion will tend to subdue the remaining and deep-seated inflammation. This band- 
age should be daily tightened in proportion as the parts are capable of bearing 
increased pressure, and the treatment should be persisted in for a fortnight If, at 
the expiration of that period, there is no swelling, tenderness, or heat, the horse may 
gradually, and very cautiously, be put to his usual work. 

Should there, however, remain the slightest lameness or considerable enlargement, 
the leg must be blistered, and, indeed, it would seldom be bad practice to blister 
after every case of severe sprain, for the inflammation may lie deep in the sheath of 
the tendons, and tlie part once sprained may long remain weak, and subject to 
renew^d injury, not only from unusual, but even ordinary exertion. If a blister is 
resorted to, time should be given for it to produce its gradual and full effect, and 
the horse should be afterwards turned out icr one or two months. We must here 
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be permitted to repeat that a blister should never be used while any heat or tender* 
ness remains about the part, otherwise the slightest injury may be, and often is, con- 
verted into incurable lameness. 

Very severe sprains, or much oftener, sprains badly treated, may require the appli- 
cation of the cautery. If from long-continued inflammation Uie structure of the part 
is materially altered — if the swelling is becoming callous, or the skin is thickened 
and prevents tlie free motion of the limb, no stimulus short of the heated iron w*ll be 
sufficient to rouse the absorbents to remove the injurious deposit. The principal use 
of firing is to rouse the absorbents to such increased action that they snail take up 
and remove the diseased thickness of the skin, and likewise the unnatural deposit in 
the cellular substance beneath. The firing* should be applied in straight lines, 
because the skin, contracting by the application of the cautery, and gradually regain- 
ing its elastic nature, will thus form the best bandage over the weakened part. It 
should likewise be as deep as it can be applied without penetrating the skin. Here, 
even more particularly than in the blister, time should be given for the full action of 
the firing. This removal of diseased matter is a work of slow progress. Many 
W(«k8 pass away before it is perfectly accomplished ; and, after firing, the horse 
should have at least a six months', and it would be better if he could be given a 
twelve months' run at grass. When the animal has been set to work in a few weeks, 
and the enlarffement remains, or lameness returns, the fault is to be attributed to the 
impatience ofUie owner, apd not to the want of power in the operation or skill in the 
operator. 

Farriers are apt to blister immediately after firing. A blister may be useful sii 
wi,>eks or two months af^r firing, if lameness remains ; but can never be wanted 
immediately after the severe operation of the cautery. If the iron has been skilfull v 
applied, subsequent blistering inflicts on the animal, already sufficiently tortoredf, 
much unnecessary and useless pain, and should never be resorted to by hfm who 
possesses the slightest feeling or humanity. 

In examining a horse for purchase, the closest attention should be paid to the 
appearance of wese flexor tendons. If there is any thickness of cellular substance 
around them, that horse has been sprained violently, or the sprain has not been pro- 
perly treated. This thickening will probably fetter the motion of the tendon, and 
dispose the part to the recurrence of inflammation and lameness. Such a horse, 
although at tne time perfectly free from lameness, should be regarded with suspicion, 
and cannot fairly be considered as sound. He is only patched up for a while, and 
will probably fail at the close of the first day's bard work. 

WINIMSALLa 

In the neighbourhood of the fetlock there are occasionally found considerable 
enlargements, oftener on the hind-leg than the fore-one, which are denominated, 
wind'gallB (c, p. 277). Between the tendons and other parts, and wherever the ten- 
dons are exposed to pressure or frictien, and particularly about their extremities, little 
bags or sacs are placed, containing and suffering to ooze slowly from them a mucous 
fluid to lubricate the parts. From undue pressure, and that most frequently caused 
by violent action and straining of the tendons, or, ofWn, from some predisposition 
about the horse, these little sacs are injured. They take on inflammation, and some- 
tinnes become large and indurated. There are few horses perfectly free from them. 
When they first appear, and until the inflammation subsides, they may be accompa- 
nied bv some degree of lameness ; but otherwise, except when they attain a great 
size, they do not interfere with the action of the animal, or cause any considerable 
unsoundness. The farriers used to suppose that they contained wind —hence their 
name, wind-galls ; and hence the practice of opening them, by which dreadful inflam- 
mation was often produced, and many a valuable horse destroyed. It is not uncom- 
mon for wind-galls entirely to disappear in aged horses. 

A slight wind-gall will scarcely be subjected to treatment; but if these tumodrs 
are numerous and large, and seem to impede the motion of the limb, they may be 
attacked first by bandage. The roller should be of flannel, and soft pads should be 
placed on each of the enlargements, and bound down tightly upon them. The band- 
age should also be wetted with the lotion recommended for spnun of the back-sinews. 
The wind-gall will often diminish or disappear by this treatment, but will too fre- 
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fjuently return when the horse is ag[ain hardly worked. A blister is a more effee 
tual, but too often temporary remedy. "Wind-galls will return with the renewal of 
work. Firing is still more certain, if the tumours are sufficiently large and annoy- 
ing to justify our haring recourse to measures so severe ; for it will not only effect 
the immediate absorption of the fluid, and the reduction of the swelling, but, by con- 
tracting the skin, will act as a permanent bandage, and therefore prevent the reap- 
pearance of the tumour. The iodine and mercurial ointments have oocasionallj 
been used with advantage in the proportion of three parts of the former to two of tlis 
latter. 

THE PASTERNS. 



a Tlie shank-bone. 

5 The upper and larger pastern-bone. 

e The sessamoid-bone. 

<2The lower or smaller p&file^n-bone. 

e The nsrvicular or shuttle- bone. 

/ The ooffin-bone» or bone of the foot. 

fThe siMpensory ligament, inserted into the sessamoid-bone. 
A continuation of the suspensory ligament, inserted into the smaller psstern^bont. 
t The small inelastic lieament, tymg down the sessamoid-bone to the larger psstera-bons. 
k A long ligament reaching from the pastern-bone to the knee. 
2 The extensor tendon inserted into both the pasterns and the coffin-bone, 
in The tendon of the perforating flexor inserted into the coffin-bone, after having paoed arm 
fhe navicular bone, 
n The seat of the navicular joint lameness. 
The inner or sensible frog, 
p The cleft of the homy frog^. 

q A ligament uniting the navicular bone to the smaller pastern, 
r A ligament uniting the navicular bone to the coffin-bone, 
s The sensible sole, between the coffin-bone and the homy sole. 
( The homy sole. 
u The crust or wall of the foot. 
V The sensible laminie to which the crust is attached. 
10 The coronary rinff of the crust. 

9 The covering of tne coronary ligament from which the crust is i 
• Place of bleeding at the toe. 
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At the back of the shank juBt below the knee, and in the spaoe between the two 
•utini-bones, is found an important ligament, admirably adapted to obriate eoncus- 
ston. It originates from the head of the shank-bone, and also fromitbe heads of the 
splint-bones ; then, descending down the Ic^g, it fills the groove between the splint- 
bones, but is not attached to either of them. A little lower down it expands on either 
side, and, approaching the pasterns, bi Aircates, and the branches are inserted into two 
little bones found at the back of the upper pastern, one on each side, called the ieBsa- 
moid bones. (See page S79, and in this cut which represents the pastern and foot, 
sa^in through the centre.) The bones form a kind of joint both with the lower head 
of the shank-bone and the upper pastern-bone, to both of which they are united by 
ligaments (t and ^), but much more closely tied to the pastern than to the shank, 
liie flexor tendons pass down between them through a large mucous bag to relieve 
them from the friction to which, in so confined a situation, they would be exposed. 
The suspensory ligament is continued over the sessamoids, and aflerwaids obliquely 
forward over the pastern to unite with the long extensor tendon, and downward to the 
perforated tendon, which it surrounds and fixes in its place, and also to the smaller 
pastern-bone. 

It will be easy to perceive, from this description of the situation of the suspensory 
ligament, why splints placed backward on the leg are more likely to produce lame- 
ness than those which are found on the side of it. They may interKie with the motion 
of this ligament, or, if they are large, may bruise and wound it. 

The principal action of these ligaments is with the sessamoid bones, which they 
seem to suspend in their places, and they are therefore called the suspensory liga- 
ments. The pasterns (see cut p. 272) are united to the shank in an oblique direction, 
diflering in degree in the difierent breed of horses, and in each adapted to the pur- 
pose for which that breed was designed. The weight falls upon the pastern in thp 
direction of the shank-bone, and the pastern being set on obliquely, a portion of that 
weight must be communicated to tlie sessamoids. Much concussion is saved by the 
yielding of the pasterns, in consequence of their oblique direction ; and the concus 
sion which would be produced by that portion of weight which falls on the sessa- 
moid bones is completely destroyed, for there is no bone underneath to receive it. 
They are suspended by this ligament^an tlasHc ligament, which gradually yields 
to, and is lengthened by, the force impressed upon it, and in this gradual yielding and 
len^hening, materially lessening, or generally preventing, all painful or dangerous 
concussion. 

If the ligament lengrthens, the sessamoid bones must descend when the weight is 
thrown on them, and it would appear that they do so. If the thorough-bred horse 
with his long pasterns is carefully observed as he stands, the tuft at the fetlock will 
be some inches from the turf; but when he is in rapid motion, and the weicrht is 
thrown violently on this joint, the t«i\ descends and sweeps the very ground. This, 
however, is from the combined action of the fetlock and pastern-joints, and the sessa- 
moid-bones, llie sessamoids do not actually descend ; out they revolve, they partly 
turn over. The strong ligament by which they are attached to the pastern-bone acts 
as a hinge, and the projecting part of the hone to which the suspensory ligament is 
united, turns round with the pressure of the weight ; so that part of the bone be- 
comes lower. How is it raised again 1 This ligament, strangely constructed as a 
ligament, is elastic. It yields to the force impressed upon it and lengthens ; but as 
soon as the foot is lifted from the ground, and the weight no longer presses, and the 
fiirce is removed, its elastic power is exerted, and it re^ns its former dimensions, 
and the sessamoid-bono springs back into its place, and by that forcible return assists 
hi raising the limb.* 

It may be supposed that ligaments of this character, and discharging such functions, 

* Mr. Percivall very clearlv describes this: " Furthermore it seems to ns that these elastic 
parts assist in the elevation of the feet from the ground in those paeee in which they are cnlled 
into sudden and forcible action. The suspensory ligament, by its reaction, instantaneou.sly 
after its extension, aids the flexor muscles in bendins the pastern-joints. The astonishing 
activity and expedition displayed in the movements of the race-horse at speed, seem to be 
referable, in part, to the promptitude with which the suspensory ligament can act before the 
2exor muscles are duly prepared ; the latter, we should say caUh^ as it were, and then direct 
the limb first snafched trom the ground by the powers of elasticity."— 'Perdvairs Tiecturos 
on tbe Veterinary Art, vol. i. p. 334. 

9k 
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will occasionally be aobject to injary, and, principally to strains. Mr. W. C. Spooner* 
gives a very satisfactory account of this. He says th^t '* hunters and laoe-horsap 
are considerably more liable to lesions of the suspensory ligament than any other 
description of horses, l^e character of these strains is very rarely so acute as that 
of the tendons. They generally come on gradually with little inflammation or lame- 
ness. Occasionally the injury is sudden and severe, but then it is rarely confined to 
these ligaments, for 'although* they may be principally involved, the neighbouhne 
parts axe generally implicate. The usual symptoms are a slight enlargement and 
iaroeness at first, or there may be the former without the latter. The enlargement is 
commonly confined to the ligament below the place of bifurcation, and somedmee one 
division alone is affected. With the exception of strains of the flexor sinews, this 
unfits more animals for racing than any other cause—- indeed horses are rarely or never 
fit for the turf after the suspensory ligaments have been diseased," or for hunting. 

The case being evidently a lesion of the suspensory ligament, nothing short of firing 
will be of service. 

The length and obliquity of the pastern vary in the different breeds of horses, and 
on it depends the elastic action of the animal, and the easiness of his paces. The 
pastern must be long in proportion to its obliquity, or the fetlock will be too close to 
the ground, and, in rapid action, come violently into contact with it. It is necessary 
that the fetlock should be elevated a certain distance from the ground, and this may 
be effected either by a short and upright, or a long and slanting pastern. In propor- 
tion as the pastern is oblique or slanting, two consequences will follow, less weight 
will be thrown on the pastern, and jnore on the sessamoid, and, in that propoi^on, 
concussion will be prevented. 

Every advantage, however, has, to a certain extent, its corresponding disadvantage. 
In proportion to the obliquity or slanting of the paalem, will be tlie stress on the let- 
lock-joint, and, therefore, the liability of tliat joint to injury and strain; and also the 
liability to sprain of the back-sinews from the increased action and play of tlie flexor 
tendons ; and likewise to injuries of the pastern-joints, for the ligaments will be weak 
in proportion to their length. The long and slanting pastern is advantageous in the 
race-horse, from the springiness of action and greater extent of stride by i^hich it is 
accompanied. A less degree of it is given in Uie hunter who is to unite qontinuanoe 
of exertion with ease of pace. For the hackney there should be sufiicient obliquity to 
Gfive pleasantness of going, but not enough to endanger continuance and strength. 
V^xperience among horses will alone point out the most advanta^ous direction of the 
pastern, for the purpose required ; but the slightest observation will show the necessity 
of considerable variety in the structure of this parL Let the reader imagine the 
heavy dray-horse with his short and upright pasterns contending in the race ; or the 
race-horse with his long and weak pasterns, endeavouring to diff his toe into the 
ground in order to move some heavy weight. T[^ concussion which attends the com- 
mon action of the cartrhorse is little, because his movements are slow, and therefore 
the upright and strong pastern is given to him, which he can force into the ground, 
and on which he can tlirow the whole of his immense weight. The oblique pastern 
is given to the race-horse because that alone is compatible with extent of stride and 
(Treat speed. Except a horse for general purposes, and particularly for riding, is very 
hardly used, a little too much obliquity is a far less evil than a pastern too upright. 
While the jolting of the upright pastern is an insuflerable nuisance to the rider, it is 
injurious and most unsafe to Uie horse, and produces many diseases in the feet and 
legs, ard particularly ringbone, ossification of the cartilages, and contracted feet. 

Strains of the pastern-joint are not so frequent, nor so severe as those of the fetlock, 
but they are. not uncommon, especially in horses with pastern^ naturally too upright. 
By careless observers they are not so readily detected as in the fetlock-joint, for *he 
increased heat round the pastern-joint may be overlooked. 

The treatment will not differ materially from that of the fetlock-joint. 

LESIONS OF THE SUSPENSORY LIGAMENT. 

The suspensory ligament is sometimes strained and even ruptured by extraordinary 
cjcertir'n. The sessamoids, which in their natural state are suspended by it, and from 
which function its name is derived, are in the latter case let down, and die fetloci 

* Mr. W. C. Spooner on the Foot and Leg of the horse. 
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THE FETLOCK— GROGGINESS — CUTTING. "ST,** 

almobt touches the ground. This is generally mistaken for npture of tne flexor 
tendon ; but one circumstance will sujfnciently demonstrate that it is the suspensor) 
ligament which is concerned, viz. : that the horse is able to bend his foot Uupturt: 
of this ligament is a bad, and almost desperate case. The horse is frequently lame 
for life, and never becomes perfectly sound. Keepinff him altogether quiet, bandaging 
the leg, and putting on a high-heeled shoe, w^ill anord the most probable means of 
relief. 

The common injury to t}iis ligament is sprain, indicated by lameness, and swellinff, 
and heat, more or less severe in proportion as the neighbouring parts are involved. 
lliis will sometimes yield to rest and cooling treatment ; but if the case is obstinate, 
h will be necessary to have recourse to the actual cautery. The hunter and the race- 
horse are most subject to lesions of these ligaments — the hunter from leaping the 
fenoe, and the race-horse from the violent efforts which nre occasionally demanded 
from him. In both cases, the neighbouring parts usually share in the injury, and a 
cure is rarely completely effected. 

The means of cure are the same as in lesions of other joints, but they must be more 
seriously and perseveringly applied. 

THE FETLOCK, 

The fetlock-joint is a very complicated one, and from the stress whicli is laid on it» 
and its being the principal seat oi motion below the knee, it is particularly subject to 
injury. There are not many cases of sprain of the back-sinew that are not accom- 
panied by inflammation of the ligaments of this joint ; and numerous supposed cases 
of sprain higher up are simple affections of ^^e fotlock. It requires a great deal of 
care, and some experience, to distinguish the one from the other. The heat about the 
part, and the point at which the horse least endures the pressure of the finger, will be 
the principal guides. Occasionally, by the application of cooling lotions, the inflam- 
mation may be subdued, but, at other times, the horse suffers dreadfully, and is unable 
to stand. A serious affection of the fetlock-joint demands treatmeut more prompt and 
severe than that of the sheaths of the tendons. 

GROGGINESS. 

The peculiar knuckling of the fetlock-joint, and the tottering of the whole of the 
fore-leg, known by the name of grogginessj and which is so often seen in old and 
over-worked horses, is seldom an affection of either the fetlock or the pastern-joints 
simply. Indeed it is difficult to fix on any particular joint, unless it is that which is 
deep m the foot, and where the flexor tendon runs over the navicular bone. It seems 
oftenest to be a want pf power in the ligaments of the joints generally, produced by 
frequent and severe sprains, or by ill-judged and cruel exertion. Professor Stewart 
very truly says, that **- it is common among all kinds of fast workers, and long journeys 
at a fast pace will make almost any horse groggy. Bad shoeing and want of stable 
care may help to increase, but never can alone produce grogginess. It is one of the 
evils of excessive work.'** In the majority of cases it admits of no remedy. 

CUTTING. 

The inside of the fetlock is often bruised by the shoe or the hoof of the opposite 
foot. Many expedients used to be tried to remove this ; the inside heel has been 
raised and lowered, and the outside raised and lowered; and sometimes one operation 
has succeeded, and sometimes the contrary ; and there was no point so^ involved in 
obscurity or so destitute of principles to guide the practitioner. The most suooessful 
remedy, and that which in the great majority of cases sui)ersedes all others, is Mr. 
Turner's shoe, of equal thickness from heel to too, and having but one nail, and that 
near the toe on the inside of the shoe ; care being taken that the shoe shall not 
extend beyond the edge of the crust, and that the crust shall be rasped a little at the 
qparters. 

There are some defects, however, in the natural form of the horse, which are the 
causes of cutting, and which no contrivance will remedy; as when the lege are 
|«]aced too near to each other, or when the feet are turned inward or outward. A 

* Stewart's Stable (Economy, p. 385. 
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horse with these defects shoald be carefully examined at the inside of the fetlock, and 
if there are any sore or callous places from cutting, there will be sufficient reason for 
rejecting the animal. Some horses will cut only when they are fatigued or lame, and 
old ; many colts will cut before they arrive at their full strength. 

A consideration of the pasterns will throw more light upon this and other diseases 
of the extremities. * 

The upper pastern bone (6, p. 273, and a in the first fisrure, and b in the second in 
the following cuts) receives the lower pulley-like head of the shank-bone, and forma 
a hinge-joint admitting only of bending and extension, but not of side motion ; it 
likewise articulates with the sessamoid-bones. Its lower head has two rounded pro- 
tuberances, which are received into corresponding depressions in the lower pastern. 
On either side, above the pastern ioint, are rouj^ened projections for the attachment 
of very strong ligaments, both in capsular ligaments, and many cross ligameala, 
which render the joint between the two pasterns sufficiently secure. 



Fig, I. 



Fig. 2. 




Fig. I. 
A The upper pastern. 
h The lower pastern. 
e The navicular bone. 
^ The coffin-bone. 

Fig. 2. 
a The sessamoid bone. 
h The upper pastern, 
e The lower paatem. 
d The navicular bone. 
e The coflui-bone, with the homy laminsB.' 



The lower pastern {d, p. 272, and b in the first figure, and c in the second in this 
eut) is a short and thick bone with its larger head downward. Its upper head has 
two depressions to receive the protuberances on the lower head of the upper bone, 
bearinff.some resemblance to a pulley, but not so decidedly as the lower head of the 
shank-bone. Its lower head resembles that of ^e other paStem, and has also two 
prominences, somewhat resembling a pulley, by which it articulates with the coffin- 
bone ; and a depression in front, conespondingr with a projection in the coffin-bone. 
There are also two slight depressions behind, receiving eminences of the navicular 
bone. Neither of these joints admits of any lateral motion. The ligaments of this 
joint, both the capsular and the cross ones, are like those of 
the pastern-joii\t, exceedind^ strong. The tendon of the 
extensor muscle is inserted into the fore part, both of the 
upper and lower pastern-bones as well as into the upper part 
of the coffin-bone (/, p. 272) ; and at the back of these bones 
the suspensory ligament is expanded and inserted, while a 
portion of it goes over the fore part of the upper pastern Us 
reach the extensor tendon. These attachments in front oi 
the bones are seen in the accompanying cut, in which a 
represents the lower part of the shank-bone p^ the sessamoid- 
bones; e the upper pastern; d the lower pastern; and e the 
coffin-bone; / are the branches of the suspensory liga 
ments going to unite with the extensor tendon ; ' ^ Uis 
long extensor tendon ; h ligaments connecting thu two 
pastern-bones together ; and t the lateral cartilagee of the 
foot. 
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SPRAIN OF THE COFFINJOmT 

Tike proof of this is when the lamenees is sudden, and -the heat and tenderness are 
principally felt round the coronet. Bleeding at the toe, physic, fomentation, and 
blisten are the usual means adopted. Thift-lameness is not easily remoyed, even by 
a blister; and if remoyed, like sprains of the fetlock and of the back sinews, it is apt 
o letum, and finally produce a great deal of disorganization and mischief in the foot. 

Sprain of the coffin-Joint sometimes becomes a very 
serious affair. Not bein^ always attended by any 
external swelling and bemg detected only by heal 
round the coronet, the seat of the lameness is 
^ \ ^\ L often overlooked by the groom and the farrier; 

^^ Rl^ ^^^ ^® disease is suffers to become confirmed 

before its nature is diacovered. 

From violent or repeated sprains of the pastern 

or coffin-joints, or extension of the ligaments 

attached to other parts of the pastern-bones, in- 

i III /I flammation takes place in the periosteum, and bony 

' ' "■ " matter is formed, which often rapidly increases, 

and is recognized by the name of 

RINGBONE. 

Ringbone is a deposit of bony matter in one of 
the pasterns, and usually near the joint. It rapidly 

S treads, and involves not only the pastern-bones, but 
e cartilages of the foot, and spreading around the 
pasterns and cartilages, thus derives its name. 
When the first deposit is on the lower pastern, 
and on both sides of it, and produced hj violent 
inflammation of the ligaments of the joints, it is 
recognised by a slight enlargement, or bony tumour 
on each side of the foot, and just above the coronet. 
(See / in the accompanying cut) Horses with 
short upright joints, and wim small feet and high 
action, are oftenest, as maj be supposed, the sub- 
jects of this disease, which is tne consequence 
either of concussion or sprain of the pastern-joints. 
It is also more frequent in the hind foot than the 
fore, because, from the violent action of the hind 
legs in propelling the horse forward, the pasterns 
are more subject to ligamentaiy injury behind than 
before; yet the lameness is not so great there, 
because the disease is confined principally to the 
ligaments, and the bones have not been injured by 
concussion; while from the position of the fore 
limbs, there will generally be in them injury of 
the bones to be added to that of the ligaments. In 
its early stage, and when recognized only by a bony 
enlargement on both sides of the pastern-joint, or 
in some few cases on one side only, the lameness 
is not very considerable, and it is not impossible 
to remove the disease by active blistering, or by 
the application of the cautery : but there is so much 
wear and tear in this part of the animal, that the 
inflammation and the disposition to the formation 
of bone rapidly spread. The pasterns first become 
connected together by bone instead of ligament 
and thence results what is called an anchyiosedlor 
fixed joint. From this joint the disease proceeds 
to the cartilages of the foot, and to the union 
between tiie lower pastern, and the coffin and 
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nancular bones. The motion of these parts likewise is impeded or lost, and the 
whole of the foot becomes one mass of spongy bone. From a disposition to spreadf 
and at first around the pastem-joint, which is situated just above the coronet, the 
disease has acquired the name of ringbone. 

On the preceding pace we have introduced a bird's-eye view of some of the principal 
lamenesses to which the fore extremities of the horse are subject. 

At a is a representation of the capped hock, or enlargement of the joint of the elbow. 

b is the tying-in of the leg below the knee. 

c is the most freouent situation of splint on the side of the shank-bone, and not pro* 
ducing lameness after its first formation, because it does not interfere with the motion 
of the knee, nor injure the suspensory ligament. 

d is the situation and appearance of the enlargement accompanying sprain of the 
back sinews. This, however, is an aggravated case ; and the sprain may be great, 
and the lameness distressing, without all this swelling. 

e is the place of wind-galT. 

/ gives the appearance of ringbone when it first appears on the side of the pastem, 
about the joint, and where there is naturally some prominence of bone. 

fis the situation of sand-crack in the fore-leg. 
the situation of mallenders. 

The fore-legs, when viewed in front, should be widest at the chest, and should 
gradually approach to each other as we descend towards the fetlock. Ihe degree of 
width must depend on the purpose for which the horse is wanted. The legs of a 
heavy draught-horse can scarcely be too far apart. His rounded chest enables him to 
throw more weight into the collar ; and not being required for speed, he wants not 
that occasionally increased expansion of chest which the circular form is not calculated 
to give. A hunter, a hackney, and a coach-horse should have sufiicient expansion of 
the chest, or the legs sufficiently wide apart, to leave room for the play of the lungs ; 
but depth more than soundness of chest is here required, because the deep cheat admits 
of most expansion when the horse, in rapid action, and the circulation proportionally 
quickened, needs most room to breathe : yet if the breast is too wide, there will he 
considerable weight thrown before, and the horse will be heavy in hand and unsafe. 

Whether the legs are near to each other or wide apart, they should be straight. 
The elbow should not have the slightest inclination inward or outward. If it inclines 
towards the ribs, its action will be confined, and the leg will be thrown outward when 
in motion, and describe a curious and awkward curve. This will give a peculiar 
rolling motion, unpleasant to the rider and unsafe to the animal. The toe will like- 
wise be turned outward, which will not only prevent the foot from coming flat on tiie 
ground in its descent, but be usually accompanied by cutting, even more certainly 
Sian when the toe turns inward. U the elbow is turned outward, the toes wiU 
necessarily be turned inward, which is a great unsightliness, and to a considerable 
degree injurious, for the weight cannot be perfectly distributed over the foot^the 
bearing cannot be true. There will also be undue pressure on the inner quarter, a 
tendency to unsafeness, and a disposition to splint and com. The legs should come 
down perpendicularly from the elbow. If they incline backward and under the horse, 
there is undue stress on the extensor muscles ; and, the legs being brought nearer the 
centre of gravity, too great weight is thrown forward, and the horse is liable to 
knuckle over and become unsafe. If the legs have a direction forward, the flexor 
muscles are strained, and the action of the horse is awkw^ird and confinea. The too 
should be found precisely under the point of the shoulder. If it is a little more lor- 
ward, the horse will probably be deficient in action ; if it is more under the borae, 
nitsafeness will be added to still greater defect in going. 
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THE HAUNCH — THS THIGH 

CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HIND LEGS. 

THE HAUNCH. 

Thi haunch (see O, p. 68, and the cut, p. 956,) is composed of three bones. The 
first is the ilium, principally concerned in the formation ot the haunch. Its extended 
branches behind tne flanks are prominent in every hone. When they are more than 
vsually wide, the animal is said to be raggtdrhipptd, A branch runs np to the spine 
at the commencement of the sacral vertebras (£), and here the haunch-bones are firmly 
united with the bones of the spine. The ischium, or hip-bone, is behind and below 
the ilium. Its tuberosities or prominences ^re seen under the tail (cut, p. 68). The 
pubis unites with the two former below and behind. 

From the loins to the setting-on of the tail a line should be carried on almost 
straight, or rounded only in a slight degree. Thus the haunch-bones will be most 
oblique, and will produce a corresponding obliquity, or slanting direction, in the thiffb- 
bone — a direction in which, ^a stated when the fore legs were described, the musdes 
act with most advantage. This direction of the haunch is characteristio of the 
thorough-bred horse ; and by the degree in which it is found, we judge to a considera- 
ble extent of the breeding of the animal. If the bones at D anu E, p. 68, take a 
somewhat arched form, as they do in the cart-horse, it is evident that the haunch- 
bone O. would be more upright. The thieh-bone P would likewise be so. The stifle 
Q would not be so far under the body, and the power of the horse would be considera- 
bly impaired. The oblique direction of the haunch and thigh-bones, produced by the 
straightness of the line of the spine, does not, as is commonly supposed, afford 
increased surface for the attachment of muscles, but places the muscles m a direction 
to act with great advantage. It is in the advantageous direction, quite as much as in 
the bulk of the muscle, that the strength of the horse consists. 

It will be seen, from the different cuts, that the angles formed by the fore and hind 
extremities have different directions. One points forward, and the other backward. 
The action of the fore legs thus least interferes with the chest, and that of the hind 
legs with the belly. 

Width of haunch is a point of great consequence, for it evidently affords more room 
^or the attachment of muscles ; and even though it should be so wide as to subject 
the horse to the charge of being ragged-hipped^ and may somewhat offend the eye, it 
will not often be any detriment to action. If the loins are broad and the horse well 
ribbed home, the protuberances of the ilium can scarcely be too far apart Many a 
ragged-hipped horse has possessed both fleetness and strength, whjle but few m 
were narrow across the haunch could boast of the latter quality. 

The opening in the centre of these bones, which constitutes the passage throngs, 
which the young animal is expelled from the mother, is large in tfie mare, and m 
every quadruped, because there cannot, on account of the form of the animal, be any 
danger of abortion from the weight of the f(fitus pressing on the part. 

The only portion of these bones exposed to injury or fracture are the tuberosities or 
prominences of the haunch. A fall or blow may chip off or disunite a portion of them, 
and, if so, there are no means of forcibly bringing the disunited parts together again, 
and retaining them in their natural position. The power of nature, however, will 
gradually unite them, but that union will be attended by deformity, and lameness. A 
charge^ or very strong adhesive plaster, across the haunch may be useful, as helping, 
in .some sUght degree, to support the parts, and hold them together. 

THE THIGH. 

In the lower and fore part of the hip-bones is a deep cavity or cup for the reception 
of the head of the thigh-bone.* Although in the movement of the hind legs there 

* Tliis, althouffh the true thigh-bone, is so concealed by thick muscles that its situation and 
nhape are not visible to the eye. It is therefore frequently overlooked by horsemen, who call 
'be next bone, extending from the stifle to the hock, the thigh. 
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ouinc* be the concussion to which the fore legs are exposed (for the weight of the 
body s never thrown violently upon them), yet in the powerful action of these linibs 
there is much strain on the joints, and we shall, therefore, find that there are, in all • 
of them, admirable provisions against injury. The head of the upper bone of the thiffh 
is received into a deep cup (the acetabulum)^ by which it is surrounded on every side, 
and dislocation from which would seem almost impossible. But the bony cup may 
give way ? Not so, provision is made against this. All three of the haunch-bones 
unite in the formation of this cup, and the sutures by which they are held together are 
of such a nature, that, generally speaking, no shook, or exertion, or accident, can dis- 
•nite them. There is even something more in order to make the attachment. doubly 
sore. In addition to ^e usual capsular and other ligaments, a sin^larly strong one 
rises from the base of the cup, and is inserted into the head oif the thigh-bone, seeming 
as if it would render separation or dislocation altogether impossible. Such, however, 
is the strange power of the muscles of the hind limbs, that, with all these attach- 
ments, sprain of the ligaments of the thigh, or the round bone, as horsemen call it, and 
even dislocation of it, are occasionally found. 

The thigh-bone is both the largest and' strongest in the frame. It b short and 
thick, and exhibits the most singular prominences, and roughnesses, and hollows, for 
* the insertion of the immense muscles that belong to it. Four prominences, in partica- 
lar, called by anatomists trochanien, two on the outside, one on the inside, and one 
near the head of the bone, afford attachment to several important muscles. 'Hie head 
of the bone is placed at right angles with its body, by which this important advantage 
is sained, that the motion of the thigh-joint is principally limited to the act of bending 
and ejttending, although it possesses some slight lateral, and even some rotatory action. 
The lower head of the thigh-bone is compFicated in its form. It consists of two 
prominences, which are received into corresponding depressions in the next bone, 
and a hollow in front, in which the bone of the knee or stifle plays as over a perfect 
pnlley. 

A short description of the muscles of the hinder extremities may not be nnlntereet- 
ing to the horseman. The next cut will contain a few of them. 

The muscles of the hinder extremity are more powerful than those of any other 
part of the frame ; therefore an extraordinary provision is made to confine uem in 
their respective situations, and thus contribute to their security and strength. When 
the skin is stripped from any part, we do not at once arrive at the muscles, but they 
are thickly covered by a dense, stronff, tendinous coat, intended to confine them to 
their places. This membrane, called the fascia, is of extraordinary strength in the 
hind Quarter, and reaches over the whole of the hannch and thigh, and only ceases 
to be round at the hock where there are no muscles to be protected. If the power of 
the muscles is sufficient to dislocate or fracture the thigh-bone, they need the support 
and confinement of this tendinous coat. When this tendinous band is dissected off*, 
another is found beneath, which is represented at a, in the cut at p. 281, raised and 
turned back, larger than the former, thicker and more muscular. It proceeds from the 
haunch-bones to the stifle, upon the fore and outer part of the haunch and thigh, and 
is intended to tighten and strengthen the other. 

Under the part of this flat and binding muscle, which is represented in our cut as 
raised from its natural situation, is a large round one, proceeding from the ilium, not 
far from the cup which receives the upper bone of the thigh, and running straight 
down this bone, and thence its name rectus. It is inserted into the bone of the stifle. 
An inspection of the cut, p. 68, will show that it is so situated as to be enabled to 
exert its great power in the most advantageous way. It is a very prominent muscle, 
and possesses immense strength. It terminates in a tendon, whicn is short and very 
strong, and which is, before its insertion into the patella, united with the prolongation 
of the tendinous substance at ^, in the cut, p. 282, and also with the tendon of the 
muscle at t, in that cut, and at c, in that on pa?e 281, and which is properly called 
tMu/tM, from its great bulk. Some have diviaed this into two muscles : the external 
and internal. The external arising from the outer surface of the upper bone of the 
thigh; the internal, from the inner surface; and they are insartea into the upper pa'-t 
of the bone of the stifle, both on the inner and outer side. These muscles act a( 
considerable mechanical disadvantage. They form a very slight angle, not at all 
approaching to a right angle ; but they are muscles of immense size, and occupy all 
the fore part of Uie tliigh, from the stifle upwards. They are powerful extensors of 
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the thigrh, and of the hinder leg gene- 
rally ; for they are all inserted into 
the bone of the knee, and that mi 
connected by strong tendons witl» 
the bone of me true leg. 

On the inside of the thigh are 
several other large fleshy muscles, 
which will be easily recognized on 
the thigh of the living horse. First 
is a long, narrow, prominent muscle, 
the iartoritMj </, arising partly from 
the lumbar Tertebrse, and extending 
down the thigh — assisting in bind- 
ing the leg, and turning it inward — 
giving it a rotatory motion, and also 
aiding in many of the natural actions 
of the horse« 

Next comes a broad, thin muscle, , 
the ^roct'/M, «, occupying tlie greater 
portion of the surtace of the inner 
part of the thigh, and particularly 
the prominent part of it. It arises 
from the lower portion of the 
haunch- bone, and, in its passage 
downward uniting with the last 
muscle, is inserted with it into the 
inner and upper part of the tibia. 
It acts with great mechanical disad- 
vantage, but its power is equal to 
the task. It bends the leg, and 
rotates it inward. 

Still, on the inside of the thigh, 
and forming the posterior edge of 
the thigh inwards, and contributing 
much to its bulk, is another import- 
ant muscle, the pedinetu. Part of 
it acts with very great mechani<»l 
advantage, and powerfully flexes the 
th'gh on the pelvis, and lifts and bends the leg. It is one of the most effectual of 
the extensor muscles. Considering the weight of limb which it has to raise ami 
flex, it had need to possess great power. 

We now turn to some of the muscles that are evident to the eye on the outside ol 
the thigh. 

First is the gfuimu exlemtu, situated in the middle of the external part of the 
hsimch. It is of a trian^lar figure, attached to the antero-superior and to the inferior 
spines of the ilium, and is inserted into the smaller outer prominence of the upper bone 
m the thigh. Next is the great glutasus muscle, arising from the spinous and transverse 
processes of several of the bones of the loins, and from the sacrum, and from the dif- 
ferent edffes of the ilium, and inserted into the great protuberance of the upper bone 
of the thigh (page 68), behind and a little above the joint that unites the thigh to the 
haunch-bone. It is seen at c, in the cut on the following page. It constitutes the 
upper and outer part of the haunch, and gives that fulness and roundness to it which 
^ood judges so much admire in the quarters of the horse. It is one of the main 
instruments in progression. When the thigh has been brought forward under the 
body by the muscles already described, the plain action of these glutei muscles is to 
extend the haunchi and force or project the body onward. To effect this, they must 
be very powerful, and therefore they are so large, and rise from such an extensive 
surface. They ought, also, to act at sn^t mechanical advantage, and so, in one 
sense, they do. Springing from the loins and the ilium, and the sacrum, they act 
almost in a right, or perpendicular line ; in that line in which we ha^ e seen that the 
greatest power is gained. 

24* 8l 
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cmr OF THi MUSCLES or THE OUTSIDE There is another and smaller g/titevt 
or THE THioH. . "luscle under that which haa been last 

described, arising likewise from th€ 
back of the ilium, inserted into the sains 
protuberance of the thigh-bone, and 
assistinpf in the same office. It is not 
i yisible in the cut. 

* These muscles, as Mr. Perciyall weU 
explains it, are extensors either of the 
ferooris upon the pelvis, or the xteYfn 
and loins upon the hind quarter. When 
the limb has been carried in advance 
under the body by the muscles of the 
anterior femoral region, and the toe 
firmly set down upon the ground, the 
glutei, by extending the haunch, will 
carry the trunk forward; thus becom- 
ing potent agents in progression, and 
the maximtuDeixig the most powerful 
of them. 

In the acts both of rearing and kick- 
ing, these muscles are thrown into vio- 
lent and forcible contraction. In the 
former action, the limbs become the 
fixed points, and the trunk the weight 
moved, and vice vena in the latter.* 

There are also several other muscles 
proceeding ftom different parts of the 
haunch-bones, ant) inserted about the 
heads of the upper thigh-bone, and per- 
forming the same work ; but there are 
two muscles to which we must par- 
ticularly refer. The first occupies die 
outer part of the quarter behina, and is 
beautifully developed in the blood- 
horse ; it is found at e, above. It lises 
high up from the bones of the spine, 
from others at the root of the tail, from the protuberances of the ischium (vide cut, p. 
68), and from other bones of the pelvis. It in fact consists of two muscles, but is 
usually described as one muscle with two heads, biceps femoria^ the two-headed mus- 
cle of the thigh. It is situated on the postero-extemal side of the haunch and thigh, 
where, being superficial, it is well marked in the living animal. The two divisions 
of it have an opposite action. The anterior or superior one assists the vast! in extend- 
ing the thigh — the posterior one flexes it. They both, however, corporate in 
abducting the limb, and also in rotating it forward, Uie hock, at the same time, turn- 
ing outwards. 

lliose muscles alone have been selected which are particularly prominent in the 
thorough-bred horse, and are the source of his strength and spe^. The following 
cut, containing one excellence above and many defects below, will not be unaccepta 
ble here : — 

The Os Femorisj or Thigh Bone (see P, page 68), is long and cylindrical, taking 
an oblique direction from above, downwards, and from behind, forwards. At its 
upper extremities, and projecting from tlie body, is a thick flattened neck, terminat- 
ing in a large smooth hemispherical head, adapted to a hollow, or acetabulum, in the 
superior point of the haunch. 

This bone is commonly called the Round Bone. It has, in some rare instances, 
been dislocated and fractured. It is much oflener sprained, but not so frequently as 
the groom or farrier imagines. There is nothing peculiar in the lamenen.^ to detect 
injury of this part, except, that the horse will drag his leg afWr him. Injury if dit 

• Percivall*8 Anatomy, p. 148. 
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round bone will be principally diiu;o7ered by 
lieat and tenderness in tne situation of the 
joint. 

A part so deeply situated is treated witli 
difficulty. Fomentions should at first be used 
to abate the infiammation, and, after that, an 
active blister should be applied. Strains of 
this joint are not always immediately relieved, 
and the muscles of the limb in some cases 
waste considerably : it therefore may be neces- 
sary to repeat the blister, while absolute rest 
should accompany every stage of the treat- 
ment. It may even be requisite to fire the 
part,— or, as a last resort, a charge may be 
placed over the joint, and the horse turned out 
for two or three months. 

Proceeding from the body of the bone is a 
large irre^lar projection, rising from a kind 
of pyramidal eminence (see p. 68), and into 
which are implanted various powerful mus- 
cles. 

THE STIFLE. 

The inferior extremity presents a pulley- 
like articulatory surface in front, over which 
plays the patella, and two condyles, rounded 
and smooth, presenting inferiorly and posteri- 
orly, and which are received into slight de- 
pressions on the upper surface of the lower 
Done ; while in front is a curious groove, over 
which plays a small irregular bone, the pa- 
tella, or sdfie bone. The whole is commonly 
called the eiiflemnU The patella (Q, p. 68} 
answers to the kneepan in the human subject. 
Some of the tendons of the strongest muscles 
of the upper bone of the thigh are inserted 
into it, and continued from it over the lower 
bone. This important joint is hereby much 
strengthened; for the proper ligaments be- 
tween the upper and lower bones, and these 
additional tendons and ligaments from the 
patella, must form altogether a very pow- 
erful union. The patella likewise answers another and even more important purpose. 
The tendons of some stroni^ muscles are inserted into it. When these muscles ars 
not in action, the patella lies in the groove which nature has contrived for it ; but 
when they begin to contract, it starts from its partial hiding-place, becomes promi- 
nent frdm the joint, and alters the line of direction in which the muscles act. It 
increases the angle, and ^us very materially increases the power of the muscles. 

The lower bone of the thigh is double. The larger portion, in front, extending 
from the stifle to the hock, is called the Tibia, The smaller bone, or fibula, behind 
(see R, p. 68), reaches not more than a third of the way down. It is united to the 
shank-bone, like the splint-bone, by a cartilaginous substance, which is soon changed 
into a bony one. Of the use of these little bones we cannot speak. 

The lower bone of the thigh forms an angle with the upper one, being the reverse 
of that which exists between the upper bone and the pelvis. The object of this is 
twofold,^-to obviate concussion, and to give a direction to the muscles favourable to 
their powerful action; and in proportion to the acuteness of the angle, or the degree 
in which the stifle is brought unaer the horse, will these purposes he accomplished. 
There is much difference in this in diflerent horses, and the construction of this part 
ri the frame is a matter worthy of more regard than is generally paid to it. 
TkVs part of the thigh should likewise be long. In proportion to the length otXb% 
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muscle is the deme of contraction of whtcli it is capable; and also in pioponion tc 
the contraction of the muscle is the extent of motion in the limb ; but it is still moro 
necessary that this part of the thigh should have considerable muscle, in order that 
strength may be added to such extent or compass of motion. Much endurance ivoold 
not be expected from a horse ^ith a thin arm. A horse with thin and lanky thighs 
will not possess the strength which considerable exertion would sometimes reqmre. 
In the cuts p. 281 and 283, the principal muscles of this part of the thigh are deli- 
neated. They are usually somewhat prominent, and may readily be tiiceA in the 
living animal : a very brief notice of them may not be uninteresting. 

The continuation from g, p. 283, is the tendinous expansion given to bind and 
strengthen these muscles. 

n is a very important muscle. It is the principal extensor muscle of the hind leg 
(eAr/enaor pedis, extensor of the foot). It commences by a small flat tendon, common 
to it, and the flexor metatarsi. Passing over the tibia it becomes fleshy : but a little 
above the hock it changes to a flat tendon, and pursues its course in front of the hock 
in union with the tendon of the peronieus. On the fetlock joint they disunite. It 
now begins to expand, and is finally inserted into the upper part of the coffin-bone, 
or bone of the foot, after having given various fibres to both the pasterns. The 
coufpe of the corresponding tendon m the hind leg is given in the cut p. 283, fig. /. 
It helps to flex the hock joint, but is principally concerned in the extension of the 
foot, and also the pastern and fetlock joints. 

At m, p. 282, is another of the extensor muscles, called the jMromnij, from a name 
given to the fibula. It arises from the whole course of the fibula, and als9 becomes 
tendinous before it reaches the hock. About half-way down the shank it is foand in 
the same sheath with the principal extensor muscle, and is inserted with it into the 
cofiSn-bone. Its office is to co-operate With the extensor pedis in raising the foot from 
the ground, and bringing it forward under the body. 

At is the^learor pedis, one of the principal flexor muscles of the foot, arisin?from 
the upper part of the tibia. As it approaches the hock it is distinguished by its 
large round tendon, which is seen to enter into a groove at the back of the hock. Its 
tendon passes down the back of the leg like that of a similar muscle in the fore leg. 
It is the perforating flexor muscle of the hind leg, and assists in flexing the pasten 
and fetlock. 

A is a very lender muscle, arising from the head of the fibula, and proceeding ovei 
the external part of the thigh^ and, just above the hock, its tendon unites with that 
of the perforating muscle. 

y is a very powerful muscle, springing from the head of the upper bone of the 
thigh, and, midway down the lower bone of it, endin? in a flat tendon, which is 
inserted into the point of the hock. Its use is to extend the hock. It is evidently 
most advantageously situated for powerful action ; for it acts almost at right angles, 
and its effect is increased in proportion to the projection of the point of the hock. 

We will now turn to the inner side. See cut, p. 281. 

m gives a portion of the muscle which has been just described. 

n is an inside view of the perforating flexcNr muscle of the foot. 

I is the peroneus. 

is the flexor perforatus muscle, having its origin from near the lower head of the 
upper be <ie of the thigh— -becoming tendinous as it passes down the thigh— ex- 
panding over and surrounding the point of the hook, and assisting in extending it 
Afler this the tendon pursues its course down the posterior part of the leg, in a man- 
ner so much resembling that of similar tendons in the fore leg, that it will be suffi 
cient to refer to a description of the perforated and perforating flexor tendons at page 
880. 

At e is a continuation of the gracilis muscle, p. 281, over the stifle. 

At h is the extensor pedis, already described, p. 282, with its tendon. 

At t is a muscle used to bend the hock, the j^or meiaiarn^ or bender of the leg; 
arising from the external condyle of the os femoris, and inserted into the large and 
small metatarsal bones. It is a muscle of considerable power, although disadvama* 
eeously situated, both as to its direction and its being inserted so near to the ioint 
It flexes the hock, the joint turning somewhat inwards. 

At A: is a short muscle extending from the upper to the lower thigh-bones (the iMfMI* 
tens), bending tlie stifle and turning the limb inward. 
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These cuts represent the situation of some of the principal blood-vesseh and nerves 
^ the hind extremities. 

In the cat of the inside of the thigh, paoe 281, p represents the course of the prin- 
cipal artery ; at 9 are biood-vessels belonffing to the e^roin ; at r is the large cutane- 
oiM vein, or the rein immediately under the skin. The principal nerves on the fore 
part of the inside of the thigh pursue their course at <, in the direction of the subcu- 
taneous vein ; and those of the posterior part are seen at «, while at u are those im- 
portant ligamentous bands at the bending of the hock which confine the tendons. 

In the cut of the outside of the thigh, page 282, p will give the course of the ao- 
terior arteries and veins ; q that of the principal nerves, and coming into sight below ; 
and r the bands described in the former plate. 

Also, in the cut of the outside of the shoulder aAd arm, p. 259, the figures 1, 2, and 
3, designate the. places of the principal artery, nerve, and vein of the leg; 4 fives 
the subcutaneous vein running within the arm ; and 5 the subcutaneous vein of the 
side of the chest. 

In the cut of the inside of the arm, p. 260, the lines above represent, in tiie order 
from the front, the principal nerves, arteries, and veins of the shoulder and arm ; and, 
on the muscles, k represents the principal subcutaneous vein of the inside of the arm, 
and i the artery by which it is accompanied. 

The stifle joint is not often subject to sprain. The heat and tenderness will guide 
to the seat of injury. Occasionally, dislocation of the patella has occurred, and the 
horse drags the injured limb after him, or rests it on the fetlock ; the aid of a veteri- 
nary surgeon is here requisite. The muscles of the inside of the thigh have some- 
times been sprained. This may be detected by diffused heat, or heat on the inside 
of the thigh above the stifle. Rest, fomentations, bleeding, and physic, will be the 
proper means of cure. 

THOROUGH.PIN. 

Mention has been made of wind'galU and their treatment. A similar enlargement 
in found above the hock, between the tendons of the flexor of the foot and the exten- 
sor of the hock. As from its situation it must necessarily project on both sides of 
the hock, in the form of a round swelling, it is called a thorough^Uj a, p. 283. It is 
an indication of considerable work, but is rarely attended by lameness. The mode 
of treatment m^st resemble that for wind-galls. Although thorough-pin cannot, per- 
haps, be pronounced to be unsoundness, it behoves the buyer to examine well a horse 
that is disfigured by it, and to ascertain whether undue work may not have injured 
him in other respects. 

THE HOCK. 

This is a most important joint, occasionally the evident, and much ofVener the un- 
snspecied seat of lameness, and the proper formation of which is essentially coimect- 
ed with the value of the horse. It answers to the ancle in the human being. 

The inferior head of the tibia is formed into two deep grooves, with three sharpen- 
ed ridges, one separating the ^ooves, and the other two constituting the sides of 
them. It is seen at a in the following cut. It rests upon a singularly-shaped bone, 
fr, the astralgus, which has two circular risings or projections, and, with a depression 
between them, answering exactly to the irregularities of the tibia. These are re- 
ceived and mortised into each other. At the posterior part its convex surface is re- 
ceived into a concavity near the base of another bone, and with which it is united by 
▼ery strong ligaments. This bone, c, is called the os calcis, or bone of the heel, and 
it projects upwards, flattened at its sides, and receives, strongly implanted into it, the 
tendons of powerful muscles. These bones rest on two others, the os cuboides, d 
(eabfr-formed), behind, and the larger cuneiform or wedge-shaped bone e, in front. 
The larger wedge-shaped bone is supported by two smaller ones, /, and these two 
smaller ones and the cuboides by the upper heads of the shank-bone g^ and the splint- 
Dones A. The cuboides is placed on the external splint-bone, and Uie cannon-bone, 
or principal bone of the leg; the small wedge-bone is principally evident on the inner 
splint-bone, not seen in the cut; and the middle wedge-bone on the shank-bone only, 

§'. These bones are all connected together by very strong ligaments, which prevent 
isioeation. but allow a slight degree of motion between them, and the surfaces which 
'vn opposer to eacb other are thickly covered by elastic cartilage. 
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OonBidertng the siliation and action of this joint, the weight and atrees thrown 

upon it must be exceedingly great, 
CUT or THE HOCK. and it is necessaiily liable to Diuch 

injury in rapid and powerful mo- 
tion. What are the provisions to 
' prevent injury 1 The grooved or 
pulley-like heads of the tibia and 
the astragalus, received deeply 
into one anotlier, and confined by 
powerful ligaments, admitting 
{ freely of hinge-like action; bnt 
of no side motion, to which the 
joint would othe,rwi8e be exposed 
in rapid movement, or on an un- 
even surface. A slight inspection 
of the cut will show that the stress 
or weight thrown by the tibia a 
on the astragalus 6, does not 
descend perpendicularly, but in a 
slanting direction. By this much 
concussion is avoided, or more 
readily diffused among tiie dif- 
ferent bones ; and, the joint con- 
sisting of six bones, each of them 
covered with elastic cartilage, and 
each admitting of a certain degree 
of motion, the diminished con- 
cussion is diffused among them 
all, and thereby neutralised and 
rendered comparatively harmlesa. 
Each of these bones is covered 
not only by cartilage, but by a 
membrane secreting synovia; so 
that, in fact, these bones aie 
formed into so many distinct 
joint§, separated from each other, 
and thereby guarded from injury, 
yet united by various ligaments- 
possessing altogether sufficient 
motion, yet bound toother so 
strongly as to defy dislocation. 
When, however, the work which 
this joint has to perform, and the 
thoughtlessness and cruelty with 
which that work is often exacted, 
are considered, it will not excite 
any surprise if this necessarily complicated mechanism is sometimes deranged. The 
hock, from its complicated structure and its work, is the principal seat of lameness 
behind. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOCK. 

First, there is inflamipacion, or sprain of the httck-joini gentraifi/, arising from sad- 
den violent concussion, by some check at speed, or over- weight, and attended with 
enlargement of the whole joint, and great tenderness and lameness. This, however, 
like other diffused inflammations, is not so untractable as an intense one of a moie 
circumscribed nature, and by rest and fomentation, or. perchance, firing, the limb 
recovers its action, and the horse becomes fit for ordinary work. 

The swelling, however, does not always subside. Enlargement, spread over the 
whole of the hock-joint, remains. A horse with an enlarged hock must always be 
regarded with sufpicinn. In truth, be is unsound. The pflrts. altered in stnicture, 
must be to a certain degree ue&kened. The animal may discharge his usual woii 
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ilvring a k»ug period, without return of lameness ; but if one of those emergencies 
slioald occur when all his energies require to be exerted, the disorganised and 
weakened part will fiaitl. The purchase, therefore, of a horse with enlarged hook 
will depend on circumstances, if he has other excellences, he will not be umformly 
rejected ; for he may be ridden or driven moderately for many a year without incon- 
fenience, yet one extra hard day's work may lame him for ever. 

CURa 

There are often injuries of particular parts of the hock-joint. Curb is an affection 
of this kind. It is an enlargement at the back of the hock, three or four inches below 
its point. It is represented at rf, p. 283, and is either a strain of the ring-like liga- 
ment which binds the tendons in tneit place, or of the sheath of the tendons ; oftener, 
however, of the ligament than of the sheath. Any sudden action of the limb of more 
than usual violence may produce it, and therefore horses are found to ' throw out 
curbs' after a hardly-contested race, an extraordinary leap, a severe gallop over heavy 
ground, or a sudden check in the gallop. Young h<4les are particularly liable to it, 
and horses that are eotv-hocked (vide cut, p. 283), — whose hocks and legs resemble 
those of the cow, the hocks being turned mward, and the legs forming a considerable 
angle outwards. This is intelligible enough ; for in hocks so formed, the annular 
ligament must be continually on the stretch, in order to confine the tendon. 

Curbs are generally accompanied by considerable lameness at their first appearance, 
but the swelling is not always great. They are best detected by observing the leg 
sideway. 

The first object in attempting the care is to abate inflammation, and this will be 
most readily accomplished by cold evaporating lotions frequently applied to the part. 
Equal portions of spirit of wine, water, and vinegar, will afford an excellent applica- 
tion. It will be almost impossible to keep a bandaee on. If the heat and lameness 
are considerable, it will be prudent to give a dose of physic, and to bleed from the 
subcutaneous vein, whose course is represented at r, p. 281 ; and whether the injury 
s of the annular ligament, or^the sheath of the tendon, more active means will be 
necessary to perfect the cure. Either a liquid blister should be rubbed on the part, 
consisting of a vinous or turpentine tincture of cantharides, and this daily applied 
ontil some considerable swelling takes place ; or, what is the preferable plan, the hair 
should be cut off, and the part blistered as soon as the heat has been sundued. The 
blister should be repeated until the swelling has disappeared, and the horse goes 
sound. In severe cases it may be necessary to fire ; but a fair trial, however, should 
be given to milder measures. If the iron is used, it should be applied in straight 
lines. 

There are few lamenesses in which absolute and long^sontinued rest is more requi- 
site. It leaves the parts materially weakened, and, if the horse is soon put to work 
again, the lameness will frequently return. No horse that has had curbs, should be 
put even to ordinary work m less than a month after the apparent cure ; and, even 
then, he should very gradually resume hts former habits. 

A horse with a curb, is manifestly unsound. A horse with the vestige of curb, 
should be regarded with much suspicion, or generally condemned as unsound. 

Curb is also an hereditary complaint; and therefore a horse that has once suffered 
from it, should always be regardeNd with suspicion, especially if either of the parent<i 
has exhibited it. 

BOG SPAVIN. 

The hock is plentifully supplied with reservoirs of mucus, to lubricate the different 
portions of this complicated joint. Some of these are found on the inside of the joint, 
which could not be represented in the cut, p. 286. From over-exertion of the joint, 
they become inflamed, and considerably enlarged. They are wind-galls of the hock. 
The subcutaneous vein passes over the inside of the hock, and over some of tliese 
enlarged mucous reservoirs^ and is compressed between them and the external inter- 
ment-., the course of the blood is partially arrested, and a portion of the vein below 
the impediment, and between it and the next valve, is distended, and causes the soft 
*amottr on the inside of the hock, called Bog or Blf»od apamn. 

This is a very serious disease, attended with no great, but often permanent lame 
oess, and too apt to return when the enlargement has subsided under medical treel 
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ment. It must be considered as decided unsoundnese. In a horse for Aow drao^li 
it is 8<*aTcely wortli while eyen to attack it. And in one destined to more rapid action, 
t^ie probability of a relapse should not be forgotten, when the chances of suocese and 
the ezoenses of treatment are calcalated. 

The cause of the disease — the enlarged mucous capsule — lies deep, and is with 
difficulty operated upon. Uniform pressure would sometimes cause the absorpdon 
of th# fluid contained in cysts or bags like these, but in a joint of such extensive 
motion as the hock, it is difficult, or almost impossible, to confine the pressure on the 
precise spot at which it is required. Could it be made to bear on the enlarged bag, 
it would likewise press on the vein, and to a greater degree hinder the passaee of the 
blood, and increase the dilatation below the obstruction. The old and abeurd method 
of passing a ligature above and below the enlarged portion of the vein, and then dis- 
secting out the tumour, is not, in the advanced stage of veterinary science, practised 
by any surgeon who regards his reputation. The only method of relief which holds 
out any promise even of temporary success, is exciting considerable inflammation en 
the skin, and thus rousing the #eper-seated absorbents to carry away the fluid efiiised 
in the enlarged bag. For this ourpose, blisters or firinff may be tried : but in the 
majority of cases, ue disease will bid defiance to all appliances, or will return and 
baflie our hopes when we had seemed to be accomplishing our object. 

A horse with bog spavin will do for ordinary work. He may draw in a cart, or 
trot fairly in a lighter carriage, with little detriment to his utility ; but he will never 
do for hard or rapid work. ^ 

BONE SPAVIN. 

A still more formidable dieease ranks under the name of Spavin^ and is an affec- 
tion of the bones of the hock-joint. It has been stated that the bones of the leg, the 
shajnk-bone, g, p. 286, and the two small splint-bones b^ind. A, support the lower 
layer of the bones of the hock. The cube-oone, «i, rests principally on the shank- 
bone, and in a slight degree on the outer splint-bone. The middle wedge-bone, /, 
rests entirely upon the shank-bone, and the smaller wed^re-bone presses (not seen in 
the cut) in a very slight degree on the shank-bone, but principally, or almost entirely, 
on the inner splint-bone. Then the splint-bones sustain a very unequal decree of 
concussion and weight. Not only is the inner one placed more under the body, and 
nearer the centre of gravity, but it has almost the whole of the weight and concusnon 
communicated- to the smaller cuneiform bone carried on to it. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that, in the violent action of this joint in galloping, leaping, heavy 
draught, and especially in young horses, and before the limbs have become properly 
knit, the inner splint-bone, or its ligaments, or the substance which connects it with 
the shank-bone, should suffer material injury. 

The smith increases the tendency to this by his injudicious management of ^e feeL 
It is a common notion that cutting, and wounds in the feet — ^from one foot treading on 
the other —are prevented by putting on. a shoe with a calkin on the outer heel— that 
is, the extremity of the heel being considerably raised from the ffronnd. It is not 
unusual to see whole teams of horses with the outer heel of the hind foot considerably 
raised above the other. This unequal bearing, or distribution of the weight, cannot 
fail of being injurious. It places an unequal strain on the ligaments of the joints, 
and particularly of the hock-jotnt, and increases the tendency to spavin. . 

The weight and concussion thus thrown on the inner splint-bone, produce inflam- 
mation of the cartila^nous substance that unites it to the shank-bone. In conse- 
quence of it, the cartilage is absorbed, and bone deposited ; the union between the 
3»lint^one and the shank becomes bony, instead of cartilaginous; the degree of 
astic action between them is destroyed, and there is formed a splint of the hind leg. 
This is uniformly on the inside of the hind leg, because the greatest weigrht and con- 
cussion are thrown on the inner splint-bones. As in the fore leg, the disposition to 
form bony matter having commenced, and the cause which produced it continuing to 
act, bone continues to be deposited, and it generally appears in the form of a tumour, 
where the head of the splint-bone is nnited with the shank, and in front of that union. 
It is seen at c, p. 283. This is called bonk spavin. Inflammation of the ligaments 
of any of the small bones of the hock, proceeding to bony tumour, would eqoaUj 
class under the name of spavin ; but, commonly, the disease eommecces on the pie- 
elflo spot that has been described. 
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While spavin it /ormiii^, there is always lameness, and that frequently to a r^ty 
great degree: but when the membrane of the bone has accommodated itself to the 
tomour that extended it, the lameness subsides or disappears, or depends upon the 
degree in which the bony deposit interferes with the motion of the Joint. It is well 
known to horsemen, that many a hunter, with spavin that would cause his rejectioB 
by a veterinary surgeon, stands his work without lameness. The explanation is this : 
there is no reason why an old bony tumour on the outside of any of the bones of the 
hock, free from connexion with the next bone, and from any tendon, should be at all 
injurious ; as, for instance, one immediately under e or/, p. 886 : but, from the com- 
plicated nature of the hock, it is difficult, if not impossible, to be quite sure of the 
place, or extent, from inspection, of the tumour ; and, besides, the disposition to throw 
out bone covered by the tumour, may continue and extend to the jmnt. The surgeon, 
therefore, cannot be perfectly safe in pronouncing a bone spavin to be of no conse- 
quence. Horses with exceedingly large spavins, are dfWn seen that are only slightly 
lame» or that merely have a stiffness in their gait at first starting, but which gradually 
goes off afbr a little motion ; while others, with the bony tumour comparatively 
small, have the lameness so great as to destroy the usefulness of the horse. There is 
always this peculiarity in the lameness of spavin, that it abates, and sometimes dis- 
api^ears, on exercise ; and, therefore, a horse, with regard to which there is any sus- 
picion of this affection, should be examined when first in the morning it is taken from 
the stable. 

If the spavin continues to increase, the bony deposit first spreads over the lower 
wedge-bones, /, page 286, for these are nearest to its original seat They are capa- 
ble of slight motion, and share in every action of the joint, but their principal de- 
mfn is to obviate concussion. The chief motion of the joint, and that compared 
with which the motion of the other bones is scarcely to be regarded, is confined to 
the tibia a, and the astragalus 6, and therefore stiffness rather than lameness may 
accompany spavin, even when it is beginning to affect the small bones of the joint. 
Hence, too, is the advantage of these bones having each its separate ligaments and 
membranes, and constituting so many distinct joints, since injury may happen to 
some of them, without the effect being propagated to the rest. When the bony de- 

Ksit continues to enlarge and takes in the second layer of bones — the larger wedge* 
nes e— and even spr^s to the cuboid bones on the other side, the lameness may 
not be very great, because these are joints, or parts of the joint, in which the motion 
is small ; but when it extends to the union of the tibia a, and the astragalus fr— when 
the joint, in which is the chief motion of the hock, is attacked — the lameness is 
indeed formidable, and the horse becomes nearly quite useless. 

Spavined horses are generally capable of slow work. They are equal to the greater 
part of the work of the farm, and therefore they should not be always rejected oy the 
small farmer, as they may generally be procured at little price. These horses are 
not only capable of agricultural work, but ihey generally improve under it. llie 
lameness in some degree abates, and even the bony tomour to a certain degree dimin- 
ishes. There is sufficient modera^ motion and friction of the limb to rouse the ab- 
sorbents to action, and cause them to take up a portion of the bony matter thrown 
oat, but not enough to renew or prolong inflammation. It cannot be said that the 
plough affords a atre for spavin, but the spavined horse often materially improves 
while working at it 

For fast work, and for work that must be regularly performed, spavined horses are 
not well calculated ; for this lameness behind produces great difficulty in rising, and 
4ie consciousness that he will not be able to rise without painful effort occasionally 
prevents the horse from lying down at all ; and the animal that cannot rest well can- 
not long travel far or fast 

The treatment of spavin is simple enough, but far from being always effectual. 
The owner of the horse will neither consult his own interest, nor the dictates of hu- 
manity, if he suffers the chisel and mallet or the gimlet or the pointed iron, or arse- 
nic, to be used ; yet measures of considerable severity must be resorted to. Repeated 
btiflters will usudly cause either the absorption of the bony deposit or the abatement 
or removal of tiie inflammation of the ligaments, or, as a last resource, the heated 
iron may be applied. 

The accoun*. of the diseases of the hock is not yet completed. It is well known 
that the horse ^m frequently subject to lameness behind, when no ostensible c»iiM ISoi 
9b 9m 
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h can be found, and there ia no external beat or enlargement to indicate its aeat 
Farriers and grooms pronounce these to be affections of ttie stifle, or round bone ; or» 
.f the gait of Uie horse and peculiar stiffness of motion point out the hock as the 
affected part, yet the joint may be of its natoral size, and neither heat nor tendemeea 
can be discoTeied. The ^room has his own method of nnravelling the mystery. He 
says that it is Uie beginning of spavin ; but months and years pass away, and tiie 
«pavin does not appear, and the horse is at length destroyed as incurably lame. 
' Horsemen are indebted to Mr. W. J. Goodwin, V. S. to Her Majesty, for the die- 
corery of the seat of frequent lameness behind. The cut, p. 386, represents the two 
rayers df small bones within the hock — the lareer wedge-Hke bone e, above; and the 
middle /, and the smaller one below, and it will be seen that almost the whole of the 
weight of the horse, communicated by the tibia a, is thrown upon these bonee. The 
cube-bone d does little more than support the point of the hock e. It is then ea^ to 
imagine that, in tlie concnssiofi of hard work or rapid tiavelling, these bones, or the 
delicate and sensible membranes in which they are wrapped, may be severely injured. 
Repeated dissections of horses that have been incurably lame behind^ without any- 
thing external, during life, to point out the place or cause of lameness, have shown 
that inflammation of the memoranes lining these joints, and secreting the floid that 
lubricates them, has taken place. 

Mr. Goodwin narrates a very interesting case in corroboration of this account of 
hock lameness. The author of this work had the honour of being present when the 
examination took place. ^' The patient was a harness horse of unusual perfection, 
both in shape ana action, and was a great favourite with an illustrious personage. 
He suddenly became lame behind on the off-leg, but without the least accident or 
alteration of structure to account for it. He was turned out for a short time, and the 
lameness disappeared. He was then incautiously made to perform his usual work, 
nntil perfectly mcapacitated for it by returning and aggravated lameneas. Suspect- 
ing the seat of lameness to be in the hock, al&oogh the joint was perfectly unaltered 
in form, he was, three months after the commencement of the lameness, blistered and 
fired, and placed either in a loose place or paddock, as circumstances seemed to ve* 
quire. Not the least amendment took place at the end of six months, even in his 
quiescent state, and, after twelve months from the time of his being given up for 
treatment, he was destroved, his case being naturally considered a hopeless 'one. 
Ulceration of 'the synovial membrane was found, taking its ori|[in between the two 
cuneiform bones. These bones had become carious, and the disease had gradually 
extended itself to other parts of the joint. Mr. Goodwin had no doubt that if the 
animal had been sufferea to work on for any greater length of time, necrosis, or an* 
chylosis of every bone concerned in the hock, would have been the reBult.*'*---.(Fe<e- 
rtnaWofi, iii. 168.) 

Much more depends, than they who are not well accustomed to horses imagine, on 
the length of the os calcis, or projection of the hock. In proportion to the length of 
this bone will two purposes be effected. The line of direction will be more advanta* 
geous, for it will be nearer to a perpendicular, and the arm of the lever to which the 
power is applied will be lengthened, and thus mechanical advantage will be gained 
to an almost incredible extent. The slic^htest lengthening of the point of the hock 
will wonderfully tell in the course of a da^'s work, and therefore it is that the char- 
acter of the 08 calcis is of such immense importance. 

The point of the hock is someUmes swelled. A soft, fluctuating tumour appeen 
on it. This is an enlargement of one of the mucous bags of which mention has been 
made, and that surrounds the insertion of the tendons into the point of the hock. It 
is termed, 

CAPPED HOCK. 
It is seldom accompanied by lameness, and yet it is a somewhat serious busineea, 
for it ifl usually produced by blows and mostly by the injuries which the horse in- 

* These opinious of the seat and nature of obscure hock-lameness are now maintamed b * 
the majority of veterinary surireons, although some of them differ a little with regard to the 
articulation that is f^enerally affected, and the manner in which the depre^iona or excavations 
«n the surface of these bones is effected. In the 10th volnnie of the ** Veterinarian," are 
some valuable observations on this subject by Professor Dick, and Messrs. Pritchard and 
Spooner. 
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flidi upon hionelf in the act of kicking: therefore it is that a hone with a eapped 
hock is very properly regarded with a euspicious eve. The whole of the hock 
•hould be caiferully examiuBd in order to diaoover whether there are other marks of 
Tiolence, and the previous history of the animal should be carefully inouired into 
Does he kick in harness or in the stall, or has be been lying on a thin bea, or on no 
bed at all ; and tnus may the hock have been bruised, and we swelling produeed f 

It is exceedingly difficult to apply a bandage over a capped hock; and puncturing 
the tumour, or passing a seton throagh it, would be a most injudicious practice. 
Blisters, or iodine, repeated as of^n as may be necessary, are the best means to be 
employed. Occasionally the tumour will spontaneously disappear; but at other 
times It will attain a large size, or assume a oallous stnieturs, thai will bid defianoe 
to all the means that can be employed. 

MALLENDERS AND SALLENDEBa 

On the inside of the hock, or a little below it, as well as at the bend of the knee 
(A, p. 277), there is occasionallya scurfy eruption, called maUenderi in the fore leg, 
and mUenden in the hind leg. They seldom produce lameness ; but if no means are 
taken to get rid of them, a discharge proceeds from them which it is afterwards 
difficult to stop. They usually indicate bad stable management 

A diuretic ball should be occasionally given; and an ointment of sug^-of-lead and 
tar, with treble the quantity of lard, rubbed over the part. Should this fail, a weak 
mercurial ointment may be used. Iodine has here also been useful. 

The line of direction of the legs beneaUi the hocks should not be disregarded. The 
leg should descend perpendicularly to the fetlock. The weight and stress will thus 
be equally diffused, not only over the whole of the hock, but also the pasterns and 
the foot. Some horses have their hocks closer than usual to each other. The legs 
take a divergent direction outward, and the toes also are turned outward. These 
horses are said to be Cat or Cow hocked. They are generally supposed to possess 
considerable speed. Perhaps they do so ; and it is thus accounted for. The cow« 
hocked horse has his legs not only turned more outward, but bent more under him, 
and this increases the distance between the point of the hock and the tendons of the 
perforating muscle : see 6, in the cut, page 283. It increases the B*j>ace which is 
usually occupied by thoroughpin, see a, in the same pase. Then tl e point of the 
hock, moved by the action of the muscles, is enabled to describe a gieater portion of 
a circle ; and in proportion to the increased space passed over by the point or the hock, 
will the space traversed by the limb be increased, and so the stride of the horse may 
be lengthened, and, thns far, his speed may be increased. But this advantage is 
more than counterbalanced by many evils. This increased contraction of the muscles 
is an expenditure of animal power ; and, as already stated, the weight and the con- 
cussion being so unequally distributed by this formation of the limbs, some part must 
be onrer-etrained and over-worked, and injury must ensue. On this account it is that 
the cow-hocked horse is more subject than others to thorourhpin and spavin ; and is 
80 disposed to curbs, that these hocks are denominated by horsemen eurby hocks. 
The mischief extends even farther than this. Such a horse is peculiarly liable to 
windgall, sprain of the fetlock, cutting, and knuckling. 

A slight inclination to this form in a stroncr powerful horse may not be very objeo' 
tionable, but a horse decidedly cow-hocked should never be selected. 

SWELLED LEG& 

The fore legs, but oftener the hind ones, and especially in ooaise horses, are som»> 
times subject to considerable enlargement Oceasionally, when the horse does not 
9eem to labour under any other disease, and sometimes from an apparent shifting of 
disease from other parts, the hind legs suddenly swell to an enormous degree nom 
the hock and almost from the stifle to the fetlock, attended by a mater or less degree 
of heat, and tenderness of the skin, and sometimes excessive and very peculiar lame- 
ness. The pulse likewise becomes quick and hard, and the horse evidently labours 
nnder considerable fever. It is acute inflammation of the cellular substance of the 
legs, and that most sudden in its attack, and most violent in its degree, and therefore 
attended by the effusion of a considerable quantity of fluid into the cellular membrane. 
It ooeun in young horses, and in those which are over*fed and little ^ — ' 
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Fomentatioi^ dinMtics, or purgatives, or, if there ie much ferer, a moderate bleeding 
will often relieve the distension almost as suddenly as it appeared. 

The kind of swelled legs most frequently occurring and most troublesome is of a 
different nature, or rather it is most various in its kind and causes, and consequences 
and mode of treatment. Sometimes the legs are filled, but there is little lameness or 
inconvenience. At other times ttie limbs are strangely gorged, and with a great 
degree of stiffness and pain. Occasionally the horse is apparently well at night, but, 
on the following morning,. one or both of the legs are tremendously swollen; and on 
its being touched, the horse catches it up suddenly, and nearly falls as he does so. 
Many horses, in seemingly perfect healtn, if suffered to remain several days without 
exercise, will have swelled legs. If the case is neglected, abscesses appear in various 
parts of the legs ; the heels are attacked by grease, and, if proper measures are not 
adopted, the horse has an enlarged leg for life. 

The cure, when the case has not been too long neglected, is sufficiently plain. 
Physic or diureticS) or both, must be had recourse to. Mild cases will generally 
yield to their influence ; but, if the animal has been neglected, the treatment must be 
decisive. If the horse is in high condition, these should be preceded or accompanied 
by bleeding ; but if there are any symptoms of debility, bleeding would only increase 
the want of tone in the vessels. 

Horses taken from grass and brought into close stables very speedily have swelled 
legs, because the difference of food and increase of nutriment rapidly increase the 
quantity of the circulating fluid, while the want of exercise takes away the means by 
which it might be got rid of. The remedy here is sufficiently plain. Swelled legs, 
however, may proceed from general debility. They may be the consequence of 
starvation, or disease that has considerably weakened the animal ; and these parts, 
being farthest from the centre of circulation, are the first to show the loss of power 
by the accumulation of fluid in them. Here the means of cure would be to increase 
the general strength, with which the extremities would sympathise. Mild diuretics 
and tonics would therefore be evidently indicated. 

Horses in the serine and fall are subject to swelled legs. The powers of the con- 
stitution are principally employed in oroviding a new coat for the animal, and the 
extremities have not their share of vital influence. Mingled cordials and diuretics are 
indicated here — the diuretic to lessen the quantity of the circulating fluid, and the 
cordial to invigorate the frame. 

Swelled legs are often teasing in horses that are in tolerable or good health : but 
where the work is somewhat irregular the cure consists in giving more equal exercise, 
walking the horse out daily when the usual work is not require, and using plenty 
of friction in the form of hand-rubbing. Bandages have a greater and more durable 
effect, for nothing tends more to support the capillary vessels, and rouse the action 
of the absorbents, tlian moderate pressure. Hay-bands will form a good bandage for 
the agricultural horse, and their effect will probably be increased by previously 
dipping them in water. 

GREASE. 

The physic, or the diuretic ball, may occasionally be used, but very sparinsfly ; and 
only when they are absolutely required. In the hands of ^e owner of the horse, or 
of the veterinary surffeon, they may be employed with benefit; but in those of the 
carter or the ffroom they will do far more harm than good. The frequent and undue 
stimulus of me urinary organs by the diuretic ball, will be too often followed by 
speedy and incurable debility. If the swelling bids defiance to exercise and friction 
and bandage, the aid of the diuretic may be resorted to, but never until these have 
failed, unless there is an evident tendency to humour or grease. 

Swelled legs, although distinct from grease, is a disease that is apt to degenerate 
into it. Grease is a specific inflammation of the skin of the heels, sometimes of the 
fore-feet, but oftener of the hinder ones. It is not a contagions disease, as some have 
asserted, although when it once appears in a stable it frequently attacks almost every 
horse in it BiSi stable management is the true cause of it. 

' There is a peculiarity about the skin of the heel of the horse. In its healthy stsis 
there is a secretion of greasy matter from it, in order to prevent excoriation and cfaaf^ 
ping, and the skin is soft and pliable. Too often, however, from bad management, 
the secretion of this greasy matter is stopped, and the skin of the heel becomes red, 
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ind ixj, and scnrfy. The joint still continuing to be extended and flexed, cracks of 
Ihd skin begin to appear, and these, if neglected, rapidly extend, and the heel becomes 
a mass of soreness, ulceration, and fungus. 

The distance of the heel from the centre of circulation, and the position of the hina 
limbs, render the return of blood slow and difficult There is also more variation of 
temperature here than in any other part of the frame. As the horse stands in the 
closed stable, the heat of this part is too often increased by its being embedded in 
straw. When the stable door is open, the hee^s are nearest to it, and receive first, 
and most powerfully, the cold current of air. When he is taken from his stable to 
work, the heels are freauently covered with mirb and wet, and they are oftenest and 
most intensely chilled by the long and slow process of evaporation which is taking 
place from them. No one, then, can wonder at the fre(juency with which the heels 
are attacked by inflammation, and the difficulty there is m subduing it. 

Mnch error has prevailed, and it has led to considerable bad practice, from the 
notion of humours flying about the horse, and which, it is said, must have vent some- 
where, and attack the neels as the weakest part of the frame. Thence arise the 
phjTStcking, and the long conrae of dtnretics, which truly weaken the animal, and oAen 
do irreparable mischief. 

Grease is a local compltdnt. It is pTodaced principally by causes that act locally, 
and it is most successfully treated by local applications. Diuretics and pur^tives 
may be useful in abating inflammation ; but the grand object is to get rid of the inflam- 
matory action which exists in the skin of the heel, and to heal the wounds, and 
remedy the mischief which it has occasioned. 

The first appearance of grease is usually a dry and scurfy state of the skin of the 
heel, with redness, heat, and itchiness. The heel should be well but gently washed 
with Boap and water, and as much of the scurf detached as is easily removsrt)le. An 
ointment, composed of one part plumb, diacet and seven of adeps suills, will usually 
supple, and cool, and heal the part. 

When cracks appear, the mode of treatment will depend on their extent and depth. 
If they are but slight, a lotion, composed plumbi suiph. 3ij. et aluminis 3iiij., dis- 
solved in a pint of water, will often speedily dry them up, and close them. There is 
sometimes considerable caprice in the application of this lotion, which has induced 
Professor Morton to have recourse to alumen et terebinthinus vulgaris one part each, 
and adeps suillae three parts, made into an ointment. 

If the cracks are deep, with an ichorous discharge and considerable lameness, it 
wOl be necessary to poultice the heel. A poultice of linseed meal will be generally 
effective, unless the aischarge is thin and offensive, when an ounce of finely-powdered 
charcoal should be mixed with the linseed meal ; or a poultice of carrots, boiled soft 
and mashed. The efficacy of a carrot-poultice is seldom sufficiently appreciated in 
cases like this. 

When the inflammation and pain have evidently subsided, and the sores discharge 
good matter, the calamine ointment may be applied with advan^ge; and the cure 
will generally be <)uickened if a very diluted vitriolic or alum solution is applied. 

The best medicine will consist of mild aloetic balls ; gentie diuretics being given 
towards the close of the treatment. 

After the chaps or cracks have healed, the legs will sometimes continue gorged and 
swelled. A flannel bandage, evenly applied over the whole of the swelled part, will 
be very serviceable ; or, should the season admit of it, a run at grass, particularly 
spring grass, should be allowed. A blister is inadmissible, from the danger of 
bringing back the inflammation of the skin, and the discharge from it; but the 
actual cautery, special care being taken not to penetrate the skin, may occasionally be 
resorted to. 

In some cases the cracks are not confined to the centre of the heels, but spread over 
them, and extend on the fetiock, and even up the leg, while the legs are exceedingly 
swelled, and there is a watery discharge from the cracks, and an apparent oozing 
throagh the skin at other places. The legs are exceedingly tender and sometimes 
hot, and there is an appearance which the farrier thinks very decisive as to the state 
of the disease, and which the better informed man should not overlook— fAe heeis 
$moke — the skin is so hot, that the watery fluid partly evaporates as it runs fron\ the 
cracks or oozes through the skin. 

There will be great danger in suddenly stopping this discharge. Inflammation of 
35 • 
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ft more important imrt has mpidly succeeded to the injadicions attempt The loeal 
application should be directed to the abatement of the inflammation. The poultioeft 
just refenred to should be diligently used night and day, and especially the carrot- 
poultice; and when the heat, and tenderness, and stiffness of motion have diminished, 
astringent lotions may be applied-— either the alum lotion, or a strong decoction of oak- 
bark, changed, or used alternately, but not mixed. The cracks should likewise be 
dressed with the ointment above-mentioned ; and, the moment the horse can bear it, a 
flannel bandage should be put on, reaching from the coronet to three or four inches 
above the swelling. 

The medicine should be confined to mild diuretics, mixed with one-third part of 
cordial mash ; or, if the horse is gross, and the inflammation runs high, a dose of 
physic may be given. If the horse is strong, and full of flesh, physic should always 
precede and sometimes supersede the diuretics* In cases of much debility, diuretics, 
with aromatics or tonics, will be preferable. 

Tlie feedin|^ should likewise vsurv with the ease, but with these rules, which admit 
of no exception, that green meat should be given, and more especially carrots, when 
they are not too expensive, and mashes, if the horse will eat them, and never the full 
allowance of com. 

Walking exercise should be resorted to as soon at the hoise is able to bear it, and 
this by degrees may be increased to a gentle trot. 

From b^ stable manasement at first, and neglect during the disease, a yet wone 
kind of grease occasionally appears. The ulceration extends over the skin of the l^eel 
and the fetlock, and a fungus springs from the surface of both, highly sensiUe, bleed- 
ing at the slightest touch, and mterspersed with scabs. By de^frees, portions of the 
fungus begin to be covered with a homy substance protrading in the form of knobs, 
and collated together in bunches. These are known by the name of grapet. A 
foetid and very peculiar exudation proceeds from nearly the whole of the unnatural 
substance. The horse evidently suffers much, and is gradually worn down by the 
discharge. The assistance of a veterinary surgeon is here indispensable. 

Some horses are more subject to grease than others, particularly draught-horses, 
both heavy and light, but particularly the former, and if they have no degree of blood 
in them. It was the experience of this which partly contributed to the gradual 
changre of coach and other drauffht-horses to those of a lighter breed. In the gnat 
majority of cases, nease arises Som mismanagement and neglect. 

Everything that has a tendency to excite inflammation in Uie skin of the heel is a 
cause of grease. Therefore want of exercise is a frequent source of this disease 
The fluid which accumulates about the extremities and is unable to return, is a sonroe 
of irritation by its continual pressure. When high feeding is added to irregular or 
deficient exercise, the disease is evidentiy still more likely to be produced. Want 
of cleanliness in the stable is a fruitful source of grease. When the heels are 
embedded in filth, they are weakened by the constant moisture surrounding them— 
irritated by the acrimony of the dung and the urine, and littie prepared to endue the 
cold evaporation to which they are exposed when the horse is taken out of the stable. 
The absurd practice of washing the feet and less of horses when they oome fiom 
their work, and either carelessly sponging them down afterwards, or leaving tfaem to 
dry as they may, is, however, the most common origin of grease. 

When the horse is warmed by his work, and the heels share in the warmth, the 
momentary cold of washing may not be injurious, if the animal is immediately rubbed 
dry ; yet even this would be better avoided : but to wash out the heels, and then 
leave them partially dry or perfectiy wet, and suffering from the extreme cold that is 
produced by evaporation from a moist and wet surface, is the most absurd, danger- 
ous, and injurious practice that can be imagined. It is worse when the post-horse or 
the plough-horse is plunsed up to his belly in the liver or pond, immediately afWr 
his work. The owner is little aware how many cases of inflammation of the lungs, 
and bowels, and feet, and heels follow. Afler they have been suffered to standlor 
twenty minutes in the stable, during which time the horse-keeper or the carter may 
be employed in taking care of the harness, or carriage, or beginning to dress the 
horse, the greater part of the dirt which had collected about the heels may be got rid 
of with a dry brush ; and tiie rest will disappear a quarter of an hour afUrwaids under 
thn operation of a second bmshing . The trouble will not be great, and the heels 
will not be chilled and subject to inflammation. 
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Tlieie has been some dispute as to the propriety of cutdngr the hair from theheeis * 
Custom has Tery properlv retained the hair on our farm-horses. Nature would not 
have ffiven it, had it not been useful. It guards the heel from being injured by the 
inequalities of the ploughed field ; it prevents the dirt, in which the heels are col 
stantly enveloped, from reaching and caking on, and irritating the skin ; it hinders 
the usuaJ moisture which is mixed with the clay and mould from reaching the skin 
ind it preserves an equal temperature in the parts. If the hair is suffered to remain 

n the heels of the farm-horses, there is greater necessity for brushing and hand-rub- 

ing the heels, and never washing them, 
fashion and utility have removed the hair from the heels of our hackney and car- 

iage horses. When the horse is carefully tended after his work is over, and his legs 
quickly and completely dried, the less hair he has about them the better, for then 
both the skin and the hair can be made perfectly dry before evaporation begins, or 
proceeds so far as to deprive the legs of their heat. Grease is the child of negligence 
and mismanagement, it is driven from our cavalry, and it will be the fault of the 
gentleman and the farmer if it is not speedily banished from every stable. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FOOT. 



a The external cmst seen tl 
the quarter. 

h The coronary ring. 

e The tittle homy plates liiuag 
the cmst. 

d The same continued over the 
bars. 

6 6 The two concave snrfiioes 
of the inside of the horn 7 frog. 

/ That which externally is the 
deflofthefrog. 

g The bars. 

h The rounded part of the heels» 
belonging to the frog. 



This smaller cut exhibits, in as satisfactory a manner, the mechanism and strao- 
tnre of the base of the foot. 



a a The frog. 
5 The sole. 
ee The bars. 
dd The crust. 



* ProfesBor Stewart has the following obeervations : — "During two very wet winters 1 
fiad opportunity of observing the results of trimming and no trimming, among upwards of 
500 horses. More than 300 of these have been employed in coaching and posting, or work 
of a similar kind, and about 150 are cart-horses. Grease, and other slun diseases oT the heels 
have been of most freouent occurrence where the horses are both trimmed and washed ; they 
have been common where the horses were trimmed but not washed, and there have been 
very few case^ where washing or trimming were forbidden or neglected." — Stable (Econamjf, 
uage 116. 
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The foot is composed of the homy box that coyers the extremities of &e hone, and 
the contents of that box. The hoof or box is composed of the crust or wall, the ooio* 
nary ring and band, the bars, the homy lamine, the sole, and the homy firog. 

THE CRUST OR WALL OF THE HOOF. 

The emit, or wall<, is that portion which is seen when the foot is placed on the 
CTound, and reaches from the termination of the hair to the ground. It is deepest in 
front, where it is called the toe, measuring there about three inches and a half in 
depth (see cut, p. 297), shallower at the sides, which are denominated the quarters, 
md of least extent behind, where it is seldom more than an inch and a half in height, 
and is termed the heel. The crust in the healthy foot presents a fiat and narrow sur- 
face to the ground, ascending obliquely backwards, and possessing different degrees 
of obliquity in different horses. In a sound hoof the proper degree of obliquity is 
calculated at forty-fiye degrees, or the fourth part of a semicircle, at the front of the 
foot. When the obliquity is greater than this, it indicates undue flatness of the sole, 
and the crust is said to have '^ fallen in." If the obliquity is very much increased, the 
sole projects, and is said to be pumiced or convex. 

If the foot is more upright, or forms a greater angle than forty-five degrees, it 
indicates much contraction, and a sole too concave ; and this diflference of obUquity 
is often so great, that the convexity or concavity of the sole may be affirmed witnont 
the trouble of caising the foot for the purpose of examination. 

It is of some importance to observe whether the depth of the crust appears rapidly 
or slowly to decrease from the front to the heel. If the decrease is little, and even at 
the heel the crust is high and deep, this indicates a foot liable to contraction, sand- 
crack, thrush, and inflammation. The pasterns are upright, the paces of that horse 
are not pleasant. On the other hand, if the cmst rapidly diminishes in depth, and 
the heels are low, this is accompanied by too great slantin? of the pastem, and dis- 
position to sprain in the back sinew. The foo^ generally, is liable to be weak and 
flat, and bruised, and there is more tendency to the frequent, but obscure lameness, 
of which there will presently be occasion to treat— the navicular-joint disease. 

The crast is composed of numerous homy fibi^s, connected together by an elastic 
membranous substance, and extending from the coronet to the base of the hoof. It 
diflfers materially in its texture, its elasticity, its growth, and its occasional fragility, 
according to the state in which it is kept, and the circumstances that aie acting 
upon it. 

The exterior wall of the hoof should be smooth and level. Protuberances or rings 
round the crust indicate that the horse has had inflammation in the feet, and that to 
such a degree, as to produce an unequal growth of horn, and probably to leave some 
injurious consequences in the internal part of the foot. If there is a depression or 
hollow in front of the foot, it betrays a sinking of the coflSn-bone, and a flat or pumiced 
sole. If there is a hollow at the quarters, it is the worst symptom of bad contraction. 

The thickness of the crust, in the front of the foot, is rather more than half an inch ; 
it becomes gradually thinner towards the quarters and heels, but this often vaiies ta 
a considerable extent. In some hoofs, it is not more than half the above thickness. 
If however there is not, in the majority of horses, more than half an mch for nail-hold 
at the toe, and not so much at the quarters, it will not appear surprising that these 
horses are occasionally wounded in shoeing, and especially as some of them are very 
unmanageable while undergoing this process. 

While the crust becomes thinner towards both quarters, it is more so at the inner 

?uarter than at the outer, because more weight is thrown upon it than upon the outer, 
t is more under the horse. It is under the inner splint-bone, on which so much more 
of the weight rests than on the outer ; and, being thinner, it is able to expand more. 
Its elasticity is called more into play, and concussion and injury are ayoided. When 
the expansion of the quarters is prevented by their being nailed to an unbending shoe, 
the inner quarter sufiers most. Corns are oflenest found there ; contraction begins 
there ; sand-crack is seated there. Nature meant that this should be the most yield- 
ing part, in order to obviate concussion, because on it the weight is princiDally 
thrown, and therefore when its power of yielding is taken away it must be the" first 
to suffer. 
A careful observer will likewise peroeive that the inner quarter is higher than the 
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"Wbile it is thin to yield to the shock, its incieaaed sarface gives it sojficieni 
streiigUi* 

On aoooant of its thinness, and the additional weight which it hears, the inner heel 
wears away quicker than the oater; a circumstance that should nerer be forgotten by 
the smith. His object is to give a plane and level bearing to the whole of the crust. . 
To accomplish this, it will be often scarcely necessary to remove anything* from the 
inner heel, for this has already been done by the wear of the foot If he forgets this, 
as he too often seems to do, and cuts away with his knife or his buttress an equal 
portion all round, he leaves the inner and weaker quarter lower than the outer ; he 
throws an uneven bearing upon it ; and produces corns and sand-cracks and splints, 
which a little caie and common sense might have avoided. 

THE CORONARY RING. 

The crust does not vary much in thickness (see a, page 395, and ft, in the accom- 
panying cut), until near the top, at the coronet, or union of the horn of the foot with 
the skin or the pasterns, where (iw, page 272), it rapidly gets 
thin. It is in a manner scooped and hollowed out. It likewise 
changes its colour and consistence, and seems almost like a con- 
tinuation of the skin, but easily separable from it by maceration 
or disease. This thin part is called the coronary ring, x, p. 272. 
It extends round the upper portion of the hoofs, and receives, 
within it, or covers, a thickened and bulbous prolongation of the 
skin, called the coronary ligament (see h, in the accompanying 
cut). This prolon^tion of the skin — it is nothing more — is 
thickly supplied with blood-vessels. It is almost a mesh of 
blood-vessels connected together by fibrous texture, and many 
of them are employed in secreting or forming the crust or wall 
of the foot. Nature has enabled the sensible lamine of the coffin-bone, e, which will 
be presently described, to secrete a certain quantity of horn, in order to afford an 
immediate defence for itself when the crust is wounded or taken away. Of this there 
is proof when in sand-crack or quitter it is necessary to remove a portion -of the crust. 
A pellicle of horn, or of firm hard substance resembling it, soon covers the wound ; 
but the crust is principally formed from this coronary ligament Hence it is, that in 
sand-crack, quitter, and other diseases in which strips of the crust are destroyed, it is 
so long in being renewed, or growing down. It must proceed from the coronary 
ligament, and so gradually creep down the foot vrith the natural growth or lengthen^ 
ing of the horn, of which, as in the human nail, a supply is slowly given to answer 
to the wear and tear of the part 

Below the coronary ligament is a thin strip of homy matter, which has been traced 
to the frog, and has been sui)posed by some to be connected with the support or 
action of that body, but which is evidently intended to add to the security of toe part 
on which it is found, and to bindHogether those various substances which are collected 
at the coronet It resembles, more than anything else, the strip of skin that surrounds 
the root of the human nail, and which is placed there to strengthen the union of the 
mdl with the substance from which it proceeds. 

THE BAR& 

At the back part of the foot the wall of the hoof, instead of continuing round and 
forming a circle, is suddenly bent in as in the small cut, in page 295, where d repre- 
sents the base of the crust, and e its inflection or bending at the heel. The bars are, 
in fact, a continuation of the crust, forming an acute angle, and meeting at a point at 
the toe of the frog ^ see a, ft, and e, in the smaller cuts — and the inside of the bars, 
like the inside of the crust — see the first and larger cut— presents a continuance of the 
homy leaves, showing that it is a part of the same substance, and helping to discharge 
the same office. 

It needs only the slightest f x)nsideTation of the cut, or of the natural hoof, to show 
the importance of the bars. The arch which these form on either side, between the 
frog and the quarters, is admirably contrived both to admit of, and to limit to its pro- 
per extent, the expansion of the foot. When the foot is placed on the ground, and the 
weight of the animal is thrown on the leaves of which mention has just been madob 

2ir 
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these arches will shorten and widen, in order to admit of the expansion of tiie ^ptat*^ 
ters — the bow retaining to its natural curve, and powerfully assistinff the foot m 
reffaining its usual form. It can also be conceiYed that these bars must form a power- 
ful protection against the contraction, or wiring in^ of the quarters. A moment's 
inspection of the cut (^, p. 295) will show that, S the bars are taken away, ftere will 
be nothing to resist ue contraction or falling in of the quarters, when- the foot is 
exposed to any disease, or bad management, that would induce it to contract. One 
moment's observation of them will luso render evident the security which they afford 
to the frog (/)* and the effectual protection which they give to the lateral portions of 
the foot 

Then appears the necessity of passing lightly over them, and leaving prominent, 
when the toot is pared for shoeing, that which so many smiths cut penectly away. 
They imagine that it gives a more open appearance to the foot of the horse. Hones 
shod for the purpose of sale, have usually the bars removed with this view ; and the 
vmiths in the neighbourhood of the metropolis and large towns, shoein|r for dealers, 
too often habitually pursue, with regard to all their customers, the injunous practios 
of removing the bars. The homy frog, deprived of its guard, will speedily contract, 
and become elevated and thrushy ; and the whole of the heel, having lost the power 
of resilience or reaction which the curve between the bar e and the crust d ^ve it 
(vide p. 395, cut), will speedily fall in. 

THE HORNY LAMINJE. 

The inside of the crust is covered by thin homy leaves (e, p. 295), extending al 
round it, and reaching from the coronary ring to the toe. They are about 500 in num« 
ber, broadest at their base, and terminating in the most delicate expansion of hom. 
They not a little resemble the inner surface of a mushroom. In front, they run in s 
direction from the coronet to the toe, and towards the quarters they are more slanting 
from behind forwards. They correspond, as will be presently shown, with similar 
cartilaginous and fleshy leaves on the surface of the coffin-bone, and f<mn a beaatiful 
elastic body, by which the whole weight of the horse is supported. 

THE SOLE 

Is under, and occupies the fpreater portion of the concaye and elastic surface of tiM 
foot (see 6, p. 295), extending from the crast to the bars and frog. It is not so thick 
as the cmst, because, notwithstanding its situation, it does not support so much 
weig[ht as the crost; and because it was intended to expand, in order to prevent ooa- 
cussion, when, by the descent of the bone of the foot, the weight was thrown upon it. 
It is not so brittle as the cmst, and it is more elastic than it. It is thickest at the toe 
(see ij p. 272), because the first and principal stress is thrown on that part. The 
coffin-bone, /, is driven forward and downward in that direction. It is likewise 
thicker where it unites with the crast than it is towards the centre, for a similar wod 
evident reason, because there the weight is first and principally throvni. 

In a state of nature it is, to a certaw degree, hollow. The reason of this is plain* 
It is intended to descend or yield with the weight of the horse, and by tiiat gradual 
descent or yielding, most materially lessen the shock which would resalt from the 
sudden action of the weight of the animal in rapid and violent exercise ; and this 
descent can only be given by a hollow sde. A flat sole, already pressing upon the 
ground, could not be brought lower ; nor could the functions of the frog be then dis- 
charged ; nor would the foot have so secure a hold. Then if the sole is naturally 
hollow, and hollow because it roust descend, the smith should not interfere with this 
important action. When the foot will bear it, he must pare out sufficient of the hom 
to preserve the proper concavity ; also a small portion at the toe and near the crast, and 
cutting deeper towards the centre. He must put on a shoe which shall not prevent 
the descent of the sole, and which not only shall not press upon it, but shall leave 
sufficient room between it and the sole to admit of this descent. If the sole is ^;ressef 
upon by the coffin-bone during the lengthening of the elastic lamins, and the shoe 
will not permit its descent, the sensible part between the coffin-bone and the hom wil 
necessarily be braised, and inflammation and lameness will ensue. It is from this 
cause, that if a stone insinuates itself between the shoe and the sole, it produces so 
much lameness. Of the too great concavity of the sole, or the want of concavity ia 
hi we shall treat when we amve at diseases of the foot* 
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THE FROG. 



In the space betwe^ Ae bais» and accurately filling it, is the race. It is a trian? 
gular portion of horn, projecting from the sole, almost on a lerel with the crust, and 
covering and defending a soft and elastic substance called the aambU frog. It is 
wide at the heels, and there extending beyond a portion of the crust ; narrowing 
rapidly when it begins to be confined between the bars, and terminating in a point at 
somewhat more than half the distance from the heel to the toe. It consists of two 
rounded or proiectiDg surfaces, with a fissure or cleft between them, reaching half* 
way down the m>g, uid the two portions again uniting to form the point or toe of the 
firog. 

The firog is firmly uxdted to the sole, but it is jperfectl^r distinct from it. It is of a 
different nature, being softer, and far more elastic ; and it is secreted firom a differenl 
dorface, for it is thrown out from the substance which it covers. It very much 
resembled a wedge, with the sharp point forwards; and it is placed towards the back 

Sart of the foot. The foot is seldom put Aush and flat upon the ground, but in ft 
irectton downwards, yet somewhat forwards; then the fro^ evidently gives safety to> 
the tread of the animal, for it occasionally ploughs itself into the ground, and pf»* 
vents the horse from slipping. This is of considerable consequence, when some of 
the paces of the horse are recollected, in which his heels evidently come first to the 
ground, and in which the danger firom slipping would be very great. Reierenoe needs 
only be made to the callop, as illustrative of uiis. 

The frog being placed at, and filling the hinder part of the foot, dischar^ a por- 
tion of the duty sustained by the crust ; for it supports the weight of the animal. It 
assists, likewise, and that to a material deffree, m the expansion of the foot. It is 
formed internally of two prominences on Sie sides (see a, p. 295), and a cleft in the 
centre, presenting two concavities with a sharp projection in the middle, and a gradu- 
ally rounded one on each side. It is also composed of a substance peculiarly flexible 
and elastic. What can be so well adapted for the expansion of the foot, when a por- 
tion of the weight of the body is thrown on iti How easily will these inegular sui^ 
faces yield and spread out, and how readily return again to their natural state ! In 
this view, therefore, the homy frog is a powerfal agent in opening the foot^ and the 
diminution of the substance of the ftog, and its elevation above the ground, are both 
the cause and the consequence of contraction — the cause, as being able no longer 
powerfully to act in expanding the heels ; and the consequence, as obeying a law of 
nature, by which that which no longer discharges its natural function is gradually 
removed. It is, however, the cover and defence of the internal and sensible frog, 
which will be presently treated of; enough, however, h&s been said to show the 
absurdity of the common practice of unsparingly cutting it away. In order to dis- 
charge, in any degree, some of the offices which we have assigned to it, and fully to 
discharge even one of them, it must come in occasional contact with the ground. In 
the unshod horse, it is constantly so : but the additional support given by the shoes, 
and more especially the hard roads over which the horse is now compelled to Travel, 
render this complete expoeure of the firog to the ground not only unnecessary, but 
injurious. Being of so much softer consistence than the rest of the foot, it would be 
speedily worn away : occasional pressure, however, or contact with the ground, it 
must have. 

The rough and detached parts should be cut off at each shoeing, and the substance 
of the frog itself, so as to bring it just above or within the level of the shoe. It will 
then, in liie descent of the sole, when the weight of the horse is thrown upon it in 
the putting down of the foot, descend likewise, and pressing upon the ground, do its 
duty ; while it will be defended from the wear, and bruise, ana injury that it would 
receive if it came upon the ground with the first and full shock of the weight. This 
will be the proper gtiide to Uie smith in shoeing, and to the proprietor in the direc- 
tion which he gives. The latter should often look to this, for it is a point of very 
great *nioment. A few smiths carry the notion oi frog preamre to an absurd extent 
and leave the firog beyond the level of the sole,— a practice which is dangerous in 
the horse of slow draught, and destructive to the hackney or the hunter; but the 
majority of them err in a contrary way, and, cutting off too much of the frog, lift it 
above the ground, and destrov its principal use. It should be left jtut abotty or vntkin 
the level af ihethoe 
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THE COFFIN-BONE. 



The interior part of the foot must now be considered. The lower pastem, a small 
portion of which (see (2, nage 973) is contained in the homy box, has been already 
described, p. 276.— Beneath it, and altogether inclosed in the hoof, is the coffin-bone, 
i or proper bone of the foot, (see /, page 37S, and <f, fig. 1, page S76]|. It is fitted to, 
tnd fills the fore part of the hoof, occupying about half oi it. It is of a light and 
spongy structure (see <^ fig. If page 276), wd filled with numerous minute foramina. 
Through these pass the blood-vessels and lierves of the foot, which are necessarily 
numerous, considering the important and various secretions there carrying on, and 
the circulation through the foot which could not possibly be kept up if these Tea- 
sels did not run through the substance of the bone. Considering the manner in 
which this bone is inclosed in the homy box, and yet the important surfaces around 
and below it that are to be nourished with blood, the circulation which is thus carried 
on within the very body of the bone is one of the most beautiful provisions of nature 
that is to be found in tliie whole frame. No inconvenience can anse from occasional 
or constant pressure, but the bone allows free passage to the blood, and protects it 
from every possible obstruction. 

The fore part of the coffin-bone is not only thus perforated, but it is curiously rough- 
ened for the attachment of the numerous minute lamine about to be described. On 
its upper sur&ce it presents a concavity for the head of the lower pastem, p. 376. 
In front, immediately above d, is a striking prominence, into which is inserted the 
extensor tendon of the foot. At the back, e, p. 272, it is sloped for articulation with 
the navicular bone, and more underneath, is a depression for the reception of tlie per- 
forating flexor tendon, m, continued down the le?, passing over the navicular bone M 
fi, and at length inserted into this bone. On eimer side, as seen p. 276, are projec- 
tions called uie wings, or heels of the coffin-bone, and at the bottom it is hollowed to 
answer to the convexity of the internal part of the sole. 

That which deserves most attention in the coffin-bone is the production of the nu- 
merous laminae round its front and sides. They are prolongations of the thick and 
elastic membrane covering it, and consist of cartilaginous, fleshy plates, proceeding 
from it, ranning down the coffin-bone, and corresponding with and received between 
the homy leaves that line the inside of the hoot-bone — each homy plate being re- 
ceived between two sensitive plates, and vice vend. These laminae are exceedingly 
sensitive and vascular, and elastic, and, as first simply and beautifully explained by 
Mr. Percivall, their elasticity is not inherent in the laminae, but in the substance 
which connects these laminae with the coffin-bone, and which, while it contains highly 
elastic properties, aflfords a convenient bed for the numerous vessels that secrete the 
laminae. While the animal is at rest, the whole weight of the horse is supported by 
them, and not by the sole. This extraordinary fact has been put to the test of expe- 
riment The sole, bars, and frog were removed from the foot of a horse, and yet as 
he stood, the coffin-bone did not protrude, or in the slightest decree descend ; but 
when the rapidity with which the foot descends is added to the weight of the horse, 
these little leaves, homy and fleshy, gradually lengthen, and sufier the bones to press 
upon the sole. The sole then descends, and in descending, expands ; and so, by an 
admirable mechanism, the violent shock which would be produced bv the pressure 
of such a weight as that of the horse, and the velocity with which it descends, is 
lessened or destroyed, and the complicated apparatus of the foot remains uninjured. 
When the foot is aerain lifted, and the weight which pressed upon it is removed, 
the principle of elasticity is called into exercise, and by it the sole resumes its con- 
cavity, and the horny frog its folded state ;— the quarters return to their former situ- 
ation,— the leaves regain their former length, and everything is prepared for a repeti- 
tion of action. 

THE SENSIBLE SOLE. 

Between the coffin-bone and the homy sole is situated the sensible sole, p. 279, 
formed above of a substance of a liramentous or tendinous nature, and below of a 
cuticular or skin-like substance, plentifully supplied with blood-vessels. It was 
placed between the coffin-bone and the sole, by its yielding structure to assist in pre 
venting concussion, and also to form a supply of hom for the sole. It extends be 
fond the coffin*bone, but not at all under tiie frog. Leandng a space for tiie frog, it 
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proceeds oyer the ban, and there is covered by some lamtns, to unite with those 
that have been described, page 295, as found in the bars. It is here likewise thicker, 
and more elastic, and by its elasticity is evidently assisting in obviating concussion. 
It i» supplied with nervous fibres, and is highly sensible, as the slightest experience 
in horses will evinoe. The lameness which ensues from the pressure of a stone or 
of the shoe on the sole is caused by inflammation of the sensiole sole. Corns result 
Irom bruise and inflammation of the sensible sole, between the crust and the bar. 

THE SENSIBLE FROG. 

The coffin-bone does not occupy more than one-half of the hoof. The posterior 
part is filled by a soft mass, partly ligamentous, and partly tendinous (o, p. 272). Its 
shape below corresponds wi^ the cavities of the homy frog ; in front it is attached 
to the inferior part of the coffin-bone ; and farther back, it adheres to the lower part 
of the cartilages of the heels, where they beg^n to form the rounded protuberances 
that constitute the heel of the foot. It occupies the w'lole of the back part of the 
foot above the homy frog and between the cartilages. Running immediately above 
the frog, and along the greater part of it, we find the parforans flexor tendon, which 
psses over the navicular bone, e, p. 273, and is inserfed into the heel of the coffin- 
none. ' 

THE NAVICULAR BONE 

Is placed behind and beneath the lower pastem-bone, and behind and above the heel 
of the coffin-bone, e, p. 272, so that it forms a joint with both bones, and answers a 
very important office in strengthening the union between these parts, in receiving a 
portion of the weight which is thrown on the lower pastern and in enabling the flexor 
tendon to act with more advantage. Supposing that this tendon were inserted into 
the coffin-bone without the intervention of the navicular bone, it would act at great 
mechanical disadvanta^ in' bending the pastern, for it is inserted near the end of the 
coffin-bone, and the weight, concentrated about the middle of the bone, is far oF, and 
requires a great power to raise it ; but when the navicular bone is interpos*kl, the 
centre of motion becomes the posterior edge of that bone, where it is in contact with 
tiie tendon, and then it will be seen that the distance of the power from the centre of 
motion is nearly or quite the same as the weight, and very great expenditure of mus- 
cular power will be saved. In the one case, the power must be at least double the 
weight, in the other they will be nearly equal ; and also the angle at which the tendon 
is inserted, is considerably more advantageous. Perhaps this is the principal use of 
the navicular bone ; yet at the same time we are aware of the benefit whicn accmes 
(see page 272) from a portion of the weight being taken from the coffin-bone, and 
Uirown on the navicular bone, and from it on the tendon, and the tendon resting on 
the elastic frog undemeath. The navicular bone is sometimes, but inaccurately, said 
to descend with the motion of the foot. It does not do that It cannot ; for it is 
connected both with the pastern and coffin-bones by inelastic ligaments. Wlien, how- 
ever, the horny bulb, with its tuft of hair, at the back of an obTiaue fetlock, descends 
in the rapid gallop, and almost touches the mund, the naYicular bone, being, as it 
were, a part of the pastern, must descend with it. With this exception, both in the 
extending and the bending of the pastern, the navicular bone turns or rolls upon the 
other bones rather than descends or ascends, and with this remarkable advantage, 
that when the pastem is extended (see page 272), the navicular bone is placed in that 
situation which enables the flexor tendon to act with greatest advantage in again 
bending the foot. 

THE CARTILAGES OF THE FOOT. 

There is a groove extending along the upper part of the coffin-bone and on either 
side, except at the protuberance which receives the extensor tendon e, pa^ 272, occu- 
pied bv cartilage, which, like the crust, is convex outwards and concave inwards. It 
extends to the very nosterior part of the foot, rising about the quarters half an inch or 
more above the hoof, and diminishing in height forward and backward. These car- 
tilaires occupy a greater portion of the foot than does the coffin-bone, as will be seen 
in the lowest cut, page 276, where they are represented as extending far behind the 
eoifin-bone. They are held in their situation not metely by this grooTe* but by other 
26 
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•xmnexioM with the coffin-bone, the naTicalar bone, and the flexor tendon, and are 
thus perfectly aecnred. 

Below are other cartilages -connected with tiie under edges of the former, and on 
either side of the frog. 

Between these cartilages is the sensible frog, filling np the whole of the space, and 
answering several important purposes, being an elastic bed on which the navicalar 
bone and the tendon (see page 372) can pla^ with secarity, and without concnssion 
or shock, by which all concussion commumcated to the cartilages of the foot are 
destroyed — ^by which these cartilages are kept asunder, and the expansion of the upper 
^art of the foot preserved. As the descent of the sole increases the wdth of the lower 
part of the foot, so the elevation of the frog, a portion of it being pressed upward and 
outward by the action of the navicular bone and tendon, causes ue expansion of its 
upper part. Precisely as the strong muscle peculiar to quadrupeds at tke back of ths 
eye (see page 86), being forcibly contracted, presses upon the fatty matter in whidi 
the eye is embedded, which may be displaced, but cannot be squeezed into less com- 
pass, and which, being forced towards the inner comer of the eye, drives before it &at 
unportant and beautiful mechanism the haw, so the elastic and yielding substance the 
frog, being pressed upon b^ the navicular bone and the tendon, and the pastern, and 
refusing to be condensed into less compass, forces itself out on either side of tbera, 
.and expands the lateral cartilages, whicn again, by their inherent elastic!^, recur to 
their former situation, when the frog no longer presses them outward. It appears, 
that by a different mechanism, but both equally admirable, and referable to the same 
principle, viz. : that of elasticity, the expansion of the upper and lower portions of 
the hoof are effected, the one by the descent of the sole, the other by the compression 
and rising of the fro^. 

It is this expansion upward, which contributes principally to the preservation of 
the usefulness of the horse, when our destructive methods of shoeing are so calculated 
to destroy the expansion beneath. In draught-horses, from the long-continued as well 
as violent pressure on the frog, and from the frog on the cartilage, inflammation is 
occasionally produced, which terminates in the c^tilages being changed into bony 
matter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DISEASES OF THE FOOT. 

Of these there is a long list. That will not be wondered at by those who have 
duly considered the complicated structure of the foot, the duty it has to perform, and 
the injuries to which it is exposed. It will be proper to commence with that which 
is the cause of many other diseases of the foot, and connected with almost all. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE FOOT, OR ACUTE FOUNDER. 

Tlie sensible laminie, or fleshy plates on the front and sides of the coffin-bone, being 
replete with blood-vessels, are, like every other vascular part, liable to Inflammation, 
from its usual causes, and particularly from the violence with which, in rapid and 
long-continued action, these parts are strained and bruised. When in a severely con- 
tested race they have been stretched to their utmost, while, at the fullest stride of the 
horse, his weight has been thrown on them with destructive force ; or, when the feet 
have been battered and bruised in a hard day's journey, it will be no wonder if inflam- 
mation of the over-worked parts should ensue, and the occurrence of it may probably 
be produced aild the disease aggravated by the too prevalent absurd mode of treating 
the animal. If a horse that has been ridden or driven hard is suffered to stand in the 
cold, or if his feet are washed and not speedily dried, he is very likely to have " ferer 
in the feet." There is no more fruitful source of inflammation in the human being, or 
the brute, than these sudden chan^ of temperature. This has been explained as it 
regards grease, but it bears more immediately on the point now under consideration. 
The danger is not confined to change from heat to cold. Sudden transition from cold 
o heat is as injurious, and therefore it is that so many horses, after having been ridden 
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fcr in froet and Bnow, and plaeed immediately in a hot stable, and littered up to the 
#iiees, axe attacked by this complaint. The feet and the lungs are the organs oflenest 
attacked, because they have previoasly suffered most by our mismanagement, and are 
most disposed to take on disease, and that which would cause slight inflammation of 
other parts, or trifling general derangement, will produce all its mischief on these 
urgans ; therefore it is mat horses, the crust or lamine of whose feet are warped or 
fibliqueljr placed, are most subject to it. , 

Sometimes there is a sudden change of inflammation from one organ to another, 
A horse may have laboured for seyeral days under eyident inflammation of the lun^ ; 
all at once Uiat will subside, and the disease will appear in the feet, or inflammation 
of the feet may follow similar affections in the bowels or the eyes. In cases of 
severe inflammation of the lungs, it may not be bad practice to remore the shoes and 
poultice the feet. 

To the attentive observer the symptoms are clearly marked, and yet there is no 
disease so often overlooked by the groom and the carter, and even by the veterinary 
surgeon. The disease may assume an acute or chronic form. The earliest symp- 
toms of fever in the feet are fidgetiness, frequent shifting of the fore-legs, but no 
pawing, much less any attempts to reach the belly with the hind-feet. The pulse is 
quickened, the flankji heaving, the nostrils red, and the horse, by his anxious coun- 
tenance, and possibly moaning, indicating great pain. Presently he looks about his' 
litter, as if preparing to lie down, but he does not do so immediately ; he continues to 
shift his weight from foot to foot; he is afraid to draw his feet sufliciently under him 
for the purpose of lying down : but at length he drops. The eircnmstance of his 
l^ng down at an early period of the disease will sufficiently distinguish inflamma- 
tion of the feet from that of the lunffs, in which the horse obstinately persists in 
standing until he drops from mere exhaustion. His quietness when down will dis- 
tinguish it from colic or inflammation of the bowels, in both of which the horse Is up 
and down, and frequently rolling and kicking when down. When the grievance is 
in the feet, the horse experiences so much relief, from ^tting rid of the weight pain- 
fully distending the inflamed and highly sensible lamine, that he is glad to he as 
long as he can. He will likewise, as clearly as in inflammation of the lungs (tf 
bowels, point out the seat of disease by looking at the part. His muizle will ofien 
rest on tne feet or the affected foot. He must fa;^ inattentive who is not aware of 
what all this indicates. 

If the feet are now examined, they will be found evidently hot The patient will 
express pain if they are slightly rapped with a hammer, and the artery at the pastern 
will throb violently. No ^eat time will now pass, if the disease is suffered to pur- 
sue its course, before he will be perfectly unable to rise ; or, if he is forced to set up, 
and one foot is lifled, he will stand with difficulty on the other, or perhaps drop at 
once from intensity of pain. 

The treatment will resemble that of other inflammations, with sooh differences as 
the situation of the disease piay suggest. Bleeding is indispensable $ and that to its 
fallest extent. If the disease is confined to the fore-feet, four jiuarts of blood should 
be taken as soon as possible from the toe of each at the situation pointed out, fig. z^ 
p. 273, and in the manner already described ; care being talfen to open the artery as 
well as the vein. The feet may likewise be put into warm water, to quicken the 
flow of the blood, and increase the quantity abstracted. Poultices of linseed meal, 
made very soft, should cover the whole of the foot and pastern, and be frequently 
renewed, which will promote evaporation from the neighbouring parts, and possibly 
through the |)ores of the hoof, ana, by softening and rendering supple the hoof, will 
relieve its painful pressure on the swelled and tender parts beneath. More fully to 
accomplish this last purpose, the shoe should be removed, the sole pared as thin as 
possible, and the crust, and particularly the quarters, well rasped. All this must be 
done gentiy , and with a ^eat deal of patience, for the poor animal can scarcely bear 
his feet to be meddled with. There used to be occasional doubt as to the adminis- 
tration of physic, from fear of metastasis of inflammation which has sometimes 
occurred, and been generally fatal. When, however, there is so much danger 
of losing the patient from the original attack, we. must run the risk of the other. 
Sedative and cooling medicines should be diligentiy administered, consisting of digi- 
talis, nitre, and emetic tartar. 

If no amendment is observed, three quarts of blood should be taken from each fool 
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on the foll'^wingf day. In extreme cases, a third bleeding of two quarts may be Jus- 
tifiable, and, instead of the poultice, cloths kept wet with water in which nitre has 
been dissolyed immediately before^ and in the proportion of an ounce of nitre to « 
pound of water, may be wrapped round the feet. About the third day a blister may 
oe tried, taking in the whole of the pastern and the coronet ; but a cradle must pre- 
viously be put on the neck of the horse, and the feet must be covered after the blis- 
ter, or they will probably be sadly blemished. The horse should be kept on mash 
diet, unless green meat can be procured for him ; and even that should not be griyen 
too liberally, nor should he, in the slightest degree, be coaxed to eat. When he 
appears to be recovering, his getting on his feet should not be hurried. It should be 
left perfectly to his own discretion ; nor should even walking exercise be permitted 
until he stands firm on his feet When that is the case, and the season will pennit, 
two months' run at grass will be very serviceable. 

It is not always, however, or often, that inflammation of the feet is thus essily 
subdued ; and, if it is subdued', it sometimes leaves aflef it some fearful conseauences. 
The loss of the hoof is not an unfrequent one. About six or seven days trom the 
first attack, a slight separation will begin to appear between the coronet and the hoof. 
This should be carefully attended to, for the separated horn will never again unite 
with the parts beneath, but the disunion will extend, and the hoof will be lost. It is 
true that a new hoof will be formed, but it will be smaller in size and weaker than 
the first, and will rarely stand hard work. When this separation is observed, it 
will be a matter of calculation with the proprietor of the horse whether he will suffer 
the medical treatment to proceed. 

CHRONIC LAMINITIS. 

This is a species of founder, insidious in its attack, and destructive to the horse. 
It is a milder form of the preceding disease. There is lameness, but it is not so 
severe as in the former case. The norse stands as usual. The crust is warm, and 
that warmth is constant, but it is not often probably ^eater than in a state of health. 
The surest symptom is the action of the animal. It is diametrically opposite to that 
in the navicular disease. The horse throws as much of his weight as he can, on the 
posterior parts of his feet 

The treatment should be similac to that recommended for the acute disease — blood- 
letting, cataplasms, fomentations, and blisters, and the last much sooner and much 
more frequently than in the former disease. 

PUMICED FEET. 

The sensible and homy little plates which were elongated and partially separated 
during the intensity of the inflammation of founder, will not always perfectly unite 
again, or will have lost much of their elasticity, and the coffin-bone, no long^ fully 
supported by them, presses upon the sole, and the sole becomes flattened, or convex, 
from this unnatural weight, and the horse acquires a pumiced foot. This will also 
happen when the animal is used too soon after an attack of inflammation of the feet, 
and before the lamine have regained sufficient strength to support the weight of the 
horse, or to contract again by their elastic power when they have yielded to the 
weight When the coffin-bone is thus thrown on the sole, and renders it pumiced, 
the crust at the front of the hoof will "/a// tn," leaving a kind of hollow about the 
middle of it 

Pumiced feet, especially in horses with large, wide feet, are frequently produced 
without this acute inflammation. Undue work, and especially much battering of the 
feet on the pavement, will extend and sprain these laminae so much, tliat they will 
not have the power to contract, and thus the cofiin-bone will be thrown backward on 
the sole. A very imnortant law of nature will unfortunately soon be active here. 
When pressure is applied to any part, the absorbents become busy in removing it ; 
^80, when tiie coffin-Done begins to press upon the sole, the sole becomes thin from the 
increased wear and tear to which it is subjected by contact with the ground, and also 
because these absorbents are rapidly taking it away. 

This is one of the diseases of the feet for which there is no cure. No skill is 
competent to effect a reunion between the separated fleshy and horny lamins, or to 
restore to them the strength and elasticity of^ which they have been deprived, or to 
taike up that hardi homy substance which speedily fills the space between the ciust 
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ud the reeedin^ coffia-boBe. Some effnts have heen made to palliate the disease* 
but they have Seen only to a alight degree avcceaaful. If horeea, on the first ap 
pearanee of flat feet, were tamed out in a dry place, or put into a box for two or 
three months, suffioirat stress would not be thrown on the lamin« to increase the 
evil, and time miglii be given for the growth of horn enough in the sole to support 
the coffio-bone ; yet it is much to be doubted whether these horses would ever be 
Qseful, even for ordinary purposes. The slowtet work required of them would drive 
the ooffia-bone on the sole, and the projection would gradually reappear, for no power 
and no length of time can a^in unite the separated leaves of the coffin-bone and the 
hooL All that can be done m the way of palliation is by shoeing. Nothing must 
press on the prq)ectiag and pumiced part If the projection is not considerable, a 
thick bar shoe is the best thing that can be applied ; but should the bole have much 
descended, a shoe with a very wide web, bevelled off so as not to press on the part, 
may be used. These means of relief, however, are only temporary, the disease will 
proceed; and, at no great distance of time, the horse will be useless. 

The occasional removal of tbe shoe, and compelling the horse to stand for a while 
on the crust and laminie, has been resorted to. The bar shoe and the leathern sole, 
and occasional dressing with tar ointment have had their adrocates, and it is suM 
ciently plain that the pumiced foot should have plenty of cover. 

A somewhat similar affection, known by the name of a " Seedy Toe,** is thus de» 
scribed by Mr. W. C. Spooner :— ^ It can scarcely be called a disease, but it is ratfaei 
a natural defect, Vhich may be considerably increased by labour and bad shoeing. 
It arises from too great dryness of the horn, which renders it brittle, and causes its 
fibres to separate. There is a want of that tough, elastic material which connects 
the longitudinal fibres together, and produces that strong bond of union between fhem 
and the homy lamine and the sole. There is a hollow space within the foot, which 
sometimes extends upward and around, so as to admit a large probe. Neither the 
bone nor the laminae, however, are exposed, but are still protected by the internal por- 
tion of the cmst. The only thing to be done is to anoint the foot occasionally, par- 
tieularly the affected part, with tar and grease. A blister may also be applied to ex- 
cite the developement of a new growth of horn, that which is become dry and brittle 
being oooasbnally cut away.'** 

CONTRACTION. 

The cut, page 995, will give a fair idea of the young healthy foot, approaching 
nearly to a circle, and of wmch the quarters form the widest part, and the inner quaiw 
ter (this is the near foot) rather wider than the outer. This shape is not long pre« 
served in manv horses, but the foot increases in length, and narrows in the quarters, 
and partioularly at the heel, and the froof is diminished in width, and the sole be- 
comes more concave, and the heels higher, and lameness, or at least a shortened and 
feeling action, ensues. 

It must be premised that there is a great deal more horror of contractsd heels than 
there is occasion for. Many persons reject a horse at once if the Quarters are Vfiring 
in ; but the fact is, that although this is an unnatural fomi of the fioof, it is slow of 
growth, and nature kindly makes that provision for the slowly altered form of the 
Doof which she does in similar cases— she accommodates the parts to the change of 
form. As the hoof draws in, the parts beneath, and particularly the coffin-bone, and 
especially the heels of that bone, aiminish ; or, afler all, it is more a change of form 
than of capacity. As the foot lengthens in proportion as it narrows, so does the cof- 
fin-bone, and it is as perfectly adjusted as before to the box in which it is placed, 
ts lamins are in as intimate and perfect union with those of the cmst as before 
the hoof had begun to change. On this account it is that many horses, with very 
contracted feet, are perfectly sound, and no horse should be rejected merely be- 
cause he has contraction. He should undoubtedly be examined more carefully, and 
with considerable suspicion ; but if he has good action, and is othei wise unexoep- 
lionable, there is no reason that the purchase should not be made. A horse vdth 
contracted feet, if he goes sound, is better than another with open but weak heels. 

The opinion is perfectly erroneous that contraction is the necessary ^nsequence 
of shoeing. There can be no doubt that an inflexiUe iron ring being nailed to 

^ Spooner on the Foot of the Horse. 
36* So 
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the foot prereBts, to a very considerable decree, the deteent of the sole and the 
expansion of the heels below ; and it is likewise probable, that when the expansion 
of the heels is prevented they often befin to contract. But here again nature, cat 
off from oue resource, finds others. If one of the jugular veins is lost, the blood 
pursues its course by other channels, and the horse does not appear to sufler in the 
slightest degree. Thus also if the expansion of the heels below is diminished, 
that of the cartilages above is made more use of. If the coffin-bone has not so much 
descent downward, it probably acquires one backward, and the functions of the foot 
are usefully if not perfectly performed. The plain proof of this is, that although 
there are many horses that are injured or ruined by bad shoeing, there are others, 
and they are a numerous class, who suffer not at all from good shoeing, and scarcely 
even from bad. Except it be from accident, how seldom is the iarmer'iB horse lame! 
and it might even be farther asked, how seldom is his foot much contracted 1 Some 
gentlemen who are careful of their horses have driven them twenty years, and 
principally over the rough pavement of towns, without a day^s lameness. Shoe- 
ing may be a necessary evil, but it is not the evil which some speculative persooB 
have supposed it to be ; and the undoubted fact is, that when the horse is put to real 
hard work, and when the injury produced by shoeing in destroying the expansibilitj 
of the foot would most of all show itself, the foot lasts a great d^ longer than the 
leg ; nay, horsemen tell us that one pair of good feet is worth two pairs of legs. 

naving thus premised that contraction is not inevitably accompanied by lameness, 
and that shoeing, with all its evils, does not necessarily injure the' foot, those cases 
of contraction, too numerous, which are the consequence of our stable management, 
and which do cripple and ruin the horse, may be considered. There is nothing in the 
appearance of the feet which would enable us to decide when contraction is or is not 
destructive to the usefulness of the animal ; his manner of going, and his capability 
for work, must be our guides. Lameness usually accompanies the beginning of con- 
traction ; it is the invariable attendant on rapid contraction, but it does not always 
exist when the wiring in is slow or of long standing. 

A very excellent writer, particularly when treating of the foot of the horse, Hr. 
Blaine, has given us a long end correct list of the causes of injurious contraction, and 
most of them are, fortunately, under the control of the owner of the animal. He 
places at the head of them, neglect of paring. The hoof is continually growing, the 
crust is lengthening, and the sole is thickening. This is a provision for the wear 
and tear of the foot in an unshod state ; but when it is protected by a shoe, and none 
of the horn can be worn away by coming in contact with the ground, and the growth 
of horn continues, the hoof grows high, and the sole gets thick, and, in conseqaenoe 
of this, the descent of the sole and the expansion of the heels are prevented, and con- 
traction is the result. The smith might lessen, if not prevent the evil, by caiefally 
thinning the sole and lowering the heels at each shoeing; but the first of these is a 
matter of considerable labour, and the second could not be done effectually without 
being accompanied by the first, and therefore they are both neglected. The prejudice 
of many owners of horses assists in increasing the evil ; they imagine that a neat 
deal of mischief is done by cutting away the foot. Mischief may be the resolt of 
injudicious cutting, when the bars are destroyed and the frog is elevated from the 
ground; but more evil results from the unyielding thickness of horn impairing the 
elastic and expansive principle of the foot. If gentlemen would accasionally stand 
by, and' see that the sole is properly thinned, and the heels lowered, they wonld be 
amply repaid in the comfort and usefulness of the horse. 

Ill-judged economy is another source of this disease. If the shoes of one smith will, 
with ordinary work, last a little more than three weeks, while another contrives to 
make his last six weeks, he is supposed to be the better workman and the more 
honest man, and he gets the greater part of the custom. His shoe is suffered to 
remain on during the whole time, to the manifest injury of the feet, and that injury is 
materially increased by the greater thickness and weight of these shoes, and the 
tightness with which they are fastened -on, the nails being necessarily placed nearer 
to the quarters, and possibly an additional nail or two used in the fastening, and these 
also applie4 at the quarters. There is no rule which admits of so little exception, as 
tiiat, once in about every three weeks, the growth of horn which the natural wear of 
the foot cannot get rid of, should be pared away-*the toe should be shortened in most 
feet— the sole should be thinnedi ana the heels lowered. Every one who has carefull| 
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obeerred the ^ape of the horse's foot, must have seen that in proportion to *t8 height 
or neglected growth, it contracts and closes roand the coronet. A low-heeled horso 
might have other serious defects, of whieh< it will be our duty to speak, but hf has 
seldom a contracted foot 

Another source of contraction is the want of natnral moistnre. The unshod colt has 
seldom contracted feet, nor does the hoise at grass acquire them, because the hoof is 
kept cool and damp by occasional rain, and by the regular dew. It is thus rendered 
supple, and its elasticity is preserved, and the expansive power of the foot is uninjured. 
The hoof of the stabled horse sometimes has not one drop of moisture on it for several 
days. The effioct of this, in the contraction of the horn, is sufficiently evident. Hence 
the propriety of stopping the feet where there is the least tendency to contraction. 
Hie intelligent and careful groom will not omit it a single night. Cow-dung, with a 
small portion of clay to give it consistence, is a common and very good stopping. A 
better one is a piece of thick felt cut to the shape of the sole and soakea in water. 
The common stopping of tar and grease is peculiarly objectionable, for it closes the 
pores of the feet, ana nltimately increases the dryness and brittleness' which it was 
designed to remedy. 

Tbc usual management of the fanner's horse that is ofWn turned out after his daily 
task is exacted, or whose work is generally performed where the feet are exposed to 
moisture, is an excellent preventive against contraction. 

Some persons have complained much of the influence of litter. If the horse stands 
many hours in the day with his feet embedded in straw, it is supposed that the hoof 
must be unnaturally heated ; and it is said that the horn will contract under the 
influence of heat. It is seldom, however, that the foot is so surrounded by tiiie litter 
that its heat will be sufficiently increased to produce this effect. It will be difficult 
to produce the case in which contraction, or thrush, or tenderness, has been produced 
by the horse standing on dry litter. There are thousands of horses that stand upon 
straw twenty hours out of the twenty-four, without receiving the slightest injury from 
It. The author of this work is not one of those who would, during the day, remove 
all litter from under the horse. It gives a naked and uncomfortable appearance to the 
stable. There is a considerable difference in our own feelings whether we stand for 
an hour or two on the hard stones, or a sof^ carpet, and especially whether we beat 
our feet upon the one or the other. Humanity and a proper care of the foot of the 
horse should induce the owner to keep some litter under tne animal during the day ; 
but bis feet need not sink so deeply in it that their temperature becomes much affected. 
If the straw is suffered to remain until it is wet, hot, and rotten, the effluvia proceeding 
from it may produce cough, or inflammation of the eyes, or thrushes in the feet ; but 
a light bed of straw, with tolerable attention to cleanliness, can never do harm. 
'* There are horses," says Professor Stewart, " that, in the habit of pawing and 
stamping, slip about and sometimes lame themselves on the bare stones; many dis- 
posed to lie down during the day, will not, or ought not, to do it, with a slight portion 
of litter under them. It is a frequent observation with regard to road horses, and 
many others, that the more a horse lies the better he works. Lame or tender-footed 
horses cannot lie too much, and a great deal of standing ruins the best legs and feet. 
Some horses, indeed, do not need this day-bedding, but many are the better for it, 
and none are the worse.''* 

Thrushes are much ofVener the consequence than the cause of contraction. The 
homy frog, yielding to the pressure of the contracted quarters, is diminished in size, 
and the lower portion of the fleshy frog becomes imprisoned, irritated, and inflamed, 
and pus or matter is discharged at the cleft ; yet there are many heels in the last 
stage of contraction that are not thrushy. On the other hand, thrush never long 
existed, accompanied by much discharigre, without producing a disposition to con- 
traction ; therefore, thrush may be considered as both the cause and consequence of 
contraction. 

The removal of the bars takes away a main impediment to contraction. Their use 
in assisting the expansion of the foot has been already smted, and should a disposition 
Xr ♦iontraction be produced by any other cause, the cutting away of tiie bars would 
hasten and aggravate the evil ; but the loss of the bar would i)ot of itself produce 
contraction. 

* Stewart's Stable (Economy, p. 139. 
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The contractioii, however, that is eoimected with penoment lameness, althoo^ 
increased by the circumstances which we have mentioned, usually derives its origu 
from a different source, and from one that acts violently and suddenly. Inflammatioii 
of the little plates covering the coffin-bone is the most usual cause ; and a degree of 
inflammation not anfficiently intense to be ehafaeterised as acute founder, but quickly 
leading to sad results, may and does spring from causes almost unsuspected. There 
is one fact to which we have alluded, and that cannot be doubted, that contraction is 
exceedingly rare in the agricultural horse, but frequently occurs in the stable of the 
gentleman and the coach-proprietor. It is rare where the horse is seemingly neglected 
and badly shod; and frequent where every caie is taken of the animal, wad the shoes 
are unexceptionable and skilfully applied. Somethinff may depend opon the breed. 
Blood horses are particularly liable to contraction. Not only is the foot natuisUy 
small, but it is disposed to become narrower at the heels. On the other hand, the 
broad, flat foot of the cart-hcMrse is subject to diseases enough^ but contiaction is sel* 
dom one of the number.* In horses of equal blood, not a little seems to depend open 
the colour, and the dark chestnut is proverbially prone to contraction. 

Whatever is the cause of that rapid contraction or narrowing of the heels which is 
accompanied by severe lamoiess, the symptoms may be easily distinguished. While 
standing in the stable the horse will point with, or place forward, the contracted foot, 
or, if both feet are aflocted, he will alternately place one before the other. When he 
is taken out of the stable, he will not, perhaps, exhibit the decided lameness which 
characterises sprain of the flexor tendon, or some diseases of the foot ; but his step 
will be peculiarly short and quick, and the feet will be placed m^tly and tenderly on 
the ground, or scarcely lifted from it in the walk or the trot. U would seem as if die 
slightest irregularity of surface would throw the animal down, and so it threatens to 
do, for he is constantly tripping and stumbling. If the fore-feet are carefully obs^red, 
one or both of them will be narrowed across the quarters and towards the heels. In a 
few cases the whole of the foot appears to be contracted and shrank ; but in the majo^ 
rity of instances, while the heels are narrower, the foot is longer. The contraction 
appears 'sometimes in both heels : at other times in the inner heel only ; or, if both are 
affected, the inner one is unred in the most, either from the coronet to the base of the 
foot, or only or principally at the coronet— ofllener near the base of the foot -«- but in 
most cases the hollow being greatest about mid-way between the coronet and the bot 
torn of the foot. This irregularity of contraction, and uncertainty as to the place of 
it, prove that it is some internal disorganization, the seat of which varies with the 
portion of the attachment between the hoof and the foot that was principally strained 
or injured. In every recent case the contracted part will be hotter than the rest of 
the foot, and the sole will, in the majority of cases, be unnaturally concave. 

Of the treatment of contraction attended with lameness little can be said that will 
be satisfactory. Numberless have been the mechanical contrivances to oppoee the 
progress of contraction, or to force back the foot to its original shape, and many <^ 
them have enjoyed considerable but short-lived reputation. A clip was placed at ^ 
inside of each heel, which, resting on the bars, was intended to afford an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the further wiring in of the foot, while the heels of the shoe 
were bevelled outward in order to give the foot a tendency to expand. The foot, 
however, continued to contract, until the clip was embedded in the horn, and wane 
lameness was produced. 

A shoe jointed at the toe, and with a screw ada]^ted to the heels, was contrived, by 
which, when softened by poulticing, or immersion in warm water, the quarters wen 
to be irresistibly widened. They were widened by the daily and cautious use of the 
screw until the foot seemed to assume its natural form, and the inventor began to 
exult in having discovered a cure for contraction : but, no sooner was the commoc 

* A valued oorrespondent suggests, that the diflbrence between these two kinds of horees 
may perhaps throw some light on the subject. The long.continued and heavy pressure on 
the frog in the cart-horse produces ossification of the cartilages, from which the blood-horse 
is free. In the quickness of the action of the blood-horse, the expansion of the frog is doi 
sufficiently continued to produce this effect ; but the concussion is severe, and the frog sod the 
shorter lamina towards tne heel are the first to suffer, and contraction ensues. We do not find 
contraction in the hind feet, where there is little contraction, nor ossification, because tiie 
pressure is chiefly oh the toe. Quick draught-horses have it both ways, but chiefly in con- 
traction. 

The reader will form his own opinion on this subject. 
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61106 again applied, and the horse had retarned to his work, than the heeYi hegfan to 
narrow, and the foot became as contracted as ever. Common sense would have 
foretold that such must have been the result of this expansive process ; for the heels 
could have been only thns forced asunder at the expense of partial or total separation 
from the interior portions of* the foot with which they were m Contact. 

The contracted heel can rarely or never permanently expand, for this plain reason, 
tiiat although we may have power over the crust, we cannot renew the laminae, or 
estore the portion of the frog that has been absorbed. 

If the action of the horse is not materially impaired, it is better to let the contrac- 
tion alone, be it as great as it will. If the contraction has evidently produced consi- 
derable lameness, the owner of the horse will have to calculate between his value if 
cured, the expense of the cure, and the probability of failure. 

The medical treatment should alone be undertaken by a skilfii) veterinary surgeon, 
and it will principally consist in abating any inflammation that i::ay exist, by local 
bleeding and physic, paring the sole to the utmost extent that it will bear ; rasping 
the quarters as deeply as can be, without their being too much weakened, or the 
coronaTy ring (see 6, p. 272) injured ; rasping deeply likewise at the toe, and perhaps 
scoring at the toe. The horse is afterwards made to stand during the day in wet 
elay, placed in one of the stalls. He is at night moved into another stall, and his 
feet bound up thickly in wet cloths ; or he is turned ont into wet pasturage, with tips, 
or, if possible, without them, and his feet are frequently pared out, ana the quarters 
lightly rasped. In five or six months the horn will generally have grown down, 
wnen he may be taken up, and shod with shoes unattached by nails on the inner side 
of the foot, and put to gentle work. The foot will be found very considerably enlarged, 
and the owner will, perhaps, think that the cure is accomplished. The horse may, 
possibly, for a time stand very gentle woilc, and the inner side of the foot being left 
at liberty, its natural expansive process may be resumed : the internal part of the foot, 
however, has not been healthily filled up with the expansion of the crust. If that 
expansion has been effected forward on the quarters, the crust will no longer be in 
contact with the lengthened and narrowed heels of the coffin-bone. There will not be 
the natural adhesion and strength, and a very slight cause, or even the very habit of 
contraction, will, in spite of all care and the freedom of the inner quarter, in very 
many instances, cause the foot to wire in again as badly as before. 

THE NAVICULAR.JOINT DISEASE. 

Many horses with well-formed and open feet become sadly and permanently lame, 
and Teterinary surgeons have been puzzled to discover the cause. The farrier has had 
his convenient explanation "the shoulder;" but the scientific practitioner may not 
have been able to discover an ostensible cause of lameness in the whole limb. There 
is no one accustomed to horses who does not recollect an instance of this. 

By reference to the cat, «, page 272, it will be seen that, behind and beneath the 
lower pastern-bone, and behind and above the heel of the coffin-bone, is a small bone 
called the navicular or shuttle bone. It is so placed as to strengthen the union between 
the lower pastern and the coffin-bone, and to enable the flexor tendon, which passes 
over it in order to be inserted into the bottom of the coffin-bone, to act with more 
advantage. It forms a kind of joint with that tendon. There is a great deal of weight 
thrown on the navicular-bone, and from the navicular-bone on the tendon ; and there 
is a great deal of motion or play between them in the bending and extension of the 
pasterns. It is very easy to conceive that, from sudden concussion, or from rapid and 
overstrained motion, and that, perhaps, after the animal has been sometime at rest, 
and the parts have not adapted themselves for motion, there may be too much play 
between the bone and the tendon — ^the delicate membrane which covers the bone, or 
the cartilage of the bone, may be bruised, and inflamed, and destroyed; that all the 
painful effects of an inflamed and opened joint may ensue, and the horse be irreco- 
verably lame. Numerous dissections have shown that this joint, formed by the tendon 
and the bone, has been the frequent, and the almost invariable, seat of these obscure 
amenesses. The membrane covering the cartilage of the bone has been found in an 
olcerated state ; the cartilage has been ulcerated and eaten away ; the bone has become 
carious or decayed, and bony adhesions have taken place between the navicular and 
the pastern and the coffin-bones, and this part of the foot has oAen become completely 
Unorganised and useless. This joint is probably the seat of lameness, not only in 
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well-fanned and perfect feet, but in those which become lame afin contractioD; for 
in proportion as the inner frog is compressed by the contraction of the heels, and is 
absorbed by that pressure, and the sole is become concave, and the homy frog, and 
the coffin-bone too, thereby elevated, there will be less room for the action of ^ia 
joint, and more danger of the tendon and the delicate membrane of the navicular-bone 
being crushed between that bone and the homy frog. 

Stable management has little to do with the production of this disease, any farther 
than if a horse stands idle in the stable several days, and the structure of the foot, and 
all the apparatus connected with motion, become unused to exertion, and indisposed 
for it, anci he is then suddenly and violently exercised, this membrane is very liable 
to be bruised and injured. This, amongst other evils, will be lessened by a loose 
box, in which a horse will always take some exercise.* 

The cure of navicular disease is difficult and uncertain. The first and all-important 
point is the removal of the inflammation in this very susceptible membrane. Local 
oleedins, poulticing, and physic will be our principd resources. If there is contrac- 
tion, this must, if possible, be removed by the means already pointed out. If there is 
no contraction, it will nevertheless be prudent to get rid of all surrounding pressure, 
and to unfetter, as much as possible, the inside heel of the coffin-bone, by paring the 
sole and rasping the quarters, and using the shoe without nails on the inner quarter, 
and applying cold poultices to the coronet and the whole of the foot. This is a case, 
however, which must be turned over to the veterinary surgeon, for he alone, from his 
knowledge of the anatomy of the foot, and the precise seat of the disease, is competent 
lo treat it. If attacked on its earliest appearance, and before ulceration of the mem- 
brane of the joint has taken place, it may be radically cured : but ulceration of the 
membrane will be with difficult healed, and caries of the bone will for ever remain. 

Blistering the coronet will oUen assist in. promoting a cure by diverting the inflam- 
mation to another ^art, and it will materially quicken the growth of the horn. A seton 
passed through the frog by a skilful operator, and approaching as nearly as possible 
to the seat ofdisease, has been serviceable. 

In cases of old contraction, attended by a short and fetling step, fieurotomvy or the 
excision of a portion of the nerve Tfor an explanation of the nature and enects of 
which see page 113), may be resorted to with decided advantage. Not only will the 
lameness be removed, but, by the foot being again brought fully and firmly upon the 
ground, the inner side of the shoe being unfettered by nails, a portion of the contrac- 
tion may be removed by the sole being allowed to descend and the foot to expand at 
each contact with the ground. 

Even when the navicular-ioint is particularly suspected, if there is no apparent 
inflammation (and that would be readily detected by the heat of the foot), neurotomy 
may be practised with the hope of alleviating the suflferings of the animal, and thus 

* To Mr. James Turner the veterinary profeaaion is indebted for a knowledge of the eeat 
and cause of this lameness. In the year 1816, he first alluded to it, and the truth and import- 
ance of bis discovery is now universally allowed. 

According to Mr. Turner/ contraction of the hoof is more or less apparent in the majority 
of horses tnat have been accustomed to be shod. This is often lon^ before they have 
attained the highest value for work, and not unfrequently before thev are nve years old. Ths 
contraction is not, however, necessarily connected with lameness— « large proportion of horses, 
in the very midst of labour, are perfectly free from lameness. 

The next deviation from nature is the passive state to which the foot is submitted at 
least twenty-two or twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four, and sometimes for several 
consecutive days. Let this be compared with the few hours during which the feet of a horse 
at pasture are m a quiescent state, and there will be no cause of surprise in the change of form 
and position, and character, and the state of contraction — ^which takes place in the foot deprived 
of its natural pressure and modon. 

The first consequence of contraction is the gradual displacement of the navicular and coffin- 
bones. They ascend within the hoof. An unnatural arch is formed by the ascent of the fr(^, 
and the delicate synovial membrane lining the joint is crushed and bruised by the very material 
which nature has bestowed as a defence. This bruise of the synovial membrane lining the 
joint is the veritable source of this complaint, the actual cause of the whole not consisting in 
the wear and tear of the part, but having its origin in rest. It is engendered in the stable, bm 
it becomes permanently established by sudden violence out of it. General contraction oiFtbe 
foot of the horse may take place to a ffreat extent with comparative impunity, but it is a pat 
tinl contraction or pressure which is the root of the evil.— Tvmer on, the ifavkuiar DUtatt 
Vetfnnarian, vol. ii, p. 53. 
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lemoTing a portion of the lameness; but if the lameness is extreme, either vith or 
without contiactLon, and especially if there is heat about the foot, the operation is dan* 
geroos. There n^ probably, ulceration of the membrane— poAsibly, decay of the bone ; 
and the additional friction to which the parts would be subjected, by the freer action 
of the horse, the sense of pain being removed, would cause that ulceration or decay to 
proceed more rapidly until the foot would be completely disorgranised, or the tendon 
would be gradually worn through by rubbing against the roughened surfiace of the 
bone. 

SAND^RACK. 

This, as its name imports, is a cradt or division of the hoof from above downward, 
and into which 9and and dirt are too apt to insinuate themselves. It is so called, 
because it most frequently occurs in sandy districts, the heat of the sand applied to 
the feet giving them a disposition to crack. It occurs botli in the fore and the hind 
feet. In the fore feet it is usually found in the inner quarter (see g, page 378), but 
occaeionally in the outer quarter, because there is the principal stress or effort towards 
expansion in the foot, and the inner quarter is weaker than the outer. In die hind 
feet the crack is almost invariably found in the front, because in the digging of the 
toe into the ground in the act of drawing, the principal stress is in front. 

This is a most serious defect. It indicates a brittleness of the crust, sometimes 
natural, but oftener the consequence of mismanagement or disease, which, in spite of 
every means adopted, will probably be the source of future annoyance. On a hoof 
that has once been thus divided, no dependence can be placed, unless, by great care, 
the natural suppleness of the horn has been restored and is retained. 

Sand-crack may happen in an instant, from a false step or over-exertion, and there- 
tore a horse, although he may spring a'sand-crack within an hour after the purchase, 
cannot be returned on that account. 

It is always necessary to examine the inner quarter of the foot at the time of pur- 
chase ; for it has more than once occurred that, by low dealers, and particularly at 
fairs, a sand-crack has been neatly covered with pitch, and then, the whole of the 
hoof having been oiled, the injury was so adroitly concealed, that an incautious per- 
son might be easily deceived. 

The crack sometimes does not penetrate through the horn. It then causes no lame- 
ness; nevertheless, it must not be neglected. It shows that there is brittleness, 
which should induce the purchaser to pause ; and, if proper means are not taken, it 
will generally soon penetrate to the ouick. It should be pared or rasped fairly out ; 
and u the paring or rasping has been cieep, the foot should be strengthened by a coat- 
ing of pitch, with coarse tape bound over it, and a second coating of pitch covering 
this. Every crack should be pared or rasped, to ascertain its depth. If it penetrates 
through the crust, even although no lameness exists, a firing-iron, red-hot, should be 
passed somewhat deeply above and below it, in order to prevent its lengthening — the 
edges should be thinned, to remove any painful or injurious pressure, and the foot 
shoald be bourid up in the manner directed, care being taken that the shoe does not 
press upon the crust immediately under the sand-crack. 

If the crack has penetrated through the crust, and lameness has ensued, the case is 
more serious. It must be carefully examined, in order to ascertain that no dirt or 
sand has got into it; the edges must be more considerably thinned, and if any fungus 
is beginning to protrude through the crack, and is imprisoned there, it must be 
destroyed by the application of the butyr (chloride) of antimony. This is preferable 
to the cautery, because the edges of the horn vrill not be thickened or roughened, and 
thus become a source of after-irritation. The iron must then be run deeply across, 
above, and below the crack, as in the other case ; a pledget of dry tow being placed 
in the crack, in and over it, and the whole bound down as tightly as possible. On 
the third day the part should be examined, and the caustic again applied, if necessary : 
but if the crack is dry, and defended by a hard horny crust, the sooner the pitch plaster 
is put on the better. 

The most senous case is, when, from tread or neglect, the coronet is divided. The 
growth of horn proceeds from the coronary ligament, and unless this ligament is 
sound, the horn will grow down disunited. The method to be here adopted, is to run 
the back of the firing-iron over the coronet where it is divided. Some inflammation 
will ensue ; and when the scab produced by the cautery peels off, as it will m a few 
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dayf, the diyision will be obliterated, and aoond and anfted hovn will glow dowD* 
When there ie sufficient horn above the crack, a horizontal line should be dTawn wilh 
a firing-iron between the sound horn and the crack. The connexion between the sound 
part and the crack will thus be prevented, and the new horn will gradually and safely 
descend, but the horse should not be used until sufficient horn has grown down fairly 
to isolate the crack. In this case, as in almost every one of sand-crack, the horse 
ahould be kept as quiet as possible. It is not in the power of tiie surgeon to effect & 
perfect cure, if the owner will continue to use the animal. When the horn is divided 
at the coronet, it will be five or six montlis before it will grow fairly down, and not 
before that, should the animal be used even for ordinary work. When, however, the 
horn is ffrown an. inch from the coronet, the*hofse may be turned out-^ the foot being 
well deiended by the pitch plaster, and that renewed as often as it becomes looee — a 
ba>shoe being worn, chambered so as not to press upon the hoof immediately under 
the crack, and that shoe being taken off, the sole pared out, and any bulbous proje^ 
tion of new horn being removed once in every three weeks. 

To remedy the undue brittleness of the hoof, there is no better application than dial 
lecommended in page 303, the sole being coveied at the same time with the common 
cow-dun^ or felt stopping. 

TREAD AND OVER.REACH. 

Under these terms are comprised bruises and wounds of the coronet, inflicted by the 
other feet. 

A TREAD is said to have taken place, when the inside of the coronet of one hind 
foot is struck by the calkin of the shoe of the other, and a bruised or contused wound 
is inflicted. The coronary ring is highly vascular externally, and within it is cartilar 
ginous ; the blow, therefore, often produces much pain and hemorrhage, and contusion 
and destruction of the parts. The wound may appear to be simple, l)ut it is often of 
a sadly complicated nature, and much time and care will need to be expended in 
repairing the mischief. Mr. Percivall very accurately states that " the wound has, 
in the nrst place, to cast off a slough, consisting of the bruised, separated, and 
deadened parts ; then the chasm thereby exposed has to granulate ; and finally, the 
sore has to cicatrize, and form new horn."* 

A tread, or wound of the coronet, must never be neglected, lest gravel should 
insinuate itself into the wound, and form deep ulcerations, called sinuses or jwpei, and 
which constitute quitior. Although some mildly stimulating escharotic may be occa- 
sionally required, the caustic, too frequently used by farriers, should be carefully 
avoided, not only lest quittor should be formed, but lest the coronaiy ligament should 
be so injured as to be afterwards incapable of secreting perfect horn. W^ben pro- 
perly treated, a tread is seldom productive of much injury. If the dirt is well washed 
out of it, and a pledget of tow, dipped in Friar's balsam, bound over the wound, it 
will, in the majority of cases, speedily heaL Should the bruise be extensive, or the 
wound deep, a poultice may be applied for one or two days, and then the Friar's bal- 
sam, or digestive ointment. Sometimes a soft tumour will form on the part, which 
will be quickly brought to suppuration by a poultice; and when the matter has run 
out, the ulcer wUl heal by the application of^ the Friar's balsam, or a weak solution 
of blue vitriol. 

An OVER-REACH Is a tread upon the heel of the coronet of the fore foot by the shoe 
of the corresponding hind foot, and either inflicted by the toe, or by the inner edge of 
the inside of the shoe. The preventive treaUnaent is the bevelling, or rounding off, of 
the inside edge or rim of the hind shoes. The cure is, the cutting away of uie loose 
parts, the application of Friar's balsam, and protection from the dirt. 

There is a singular species of over-reaching, termed forging or clicking. The 
horse, in the act of trotting, strikes the toes of the hind shoes against the fore ones. 
This noise of the clicking is unpleasant, and the trick or habit is not altogether firer 
from danger. It is most frequent in young horses, and is attributable to too great 
activity, or length of stride in the hind legs. The rider may do something by keep- 
ing the head of the horse well up ; hut the smith may effect more by making the hind 
shoes of clicking horses short in the toe, and having the web broad. When thty aie 

* Fsrcivall's Hippopathology, vol. L p. 243. 
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loo long, ^ey ue spt to be tom off «— when too nairow, the hind foot luay hrutee the 
■olo of the foio one, or may be locked fast between the brenchee of the fore shoe.* 

FALSE QUARTER. 

If the coronary li^raent, by which the horn of the eniflt is eeereted, ie divided hj 
some cut or bruise, or eaten through by any elastic, there will occasionally be a divi- 
sion in the horn as it ^ws down, either in the form of a permanent sand-crack, or 
one portion of the horn overlappinar the other. It occcasionally follows neglected 
sand-crack, or it may be the consequence of quittor. This is exteriorly an evident 
ibeure in the horn, and extending from the coronet to the sole, but not always pene- 
trating to the lamine. It is a very serious defect, and exceed in^ly diffieuit to remedy; 
for occasionally, if the horse is over-weighted or hurried on his journey, the fissure 
will open and bleed, and very serious inconvenience and lameness may ensue. Grit 
and dirt Biay insinuate itself into the aperture, and penetrate to the sensible lamime. 
Inflammation will almost of necessity be produced ; and much mischief will be 
effected. While the energies of the animal are not severely taxed, he may not expe- 
rience mueh inconvenience or pain ; but the slightest exertion will cause the fissure 
to expand, and paii^ol lameness to follow. 

This is not only a very serious defect, bat one exceedingly difficult to remedy. 
The coronary ligament must be restored to its perfect state, or at least to the dis- 
charge of its perfeot function. Much danger would attend the application of the 
eaastic in order to effect this. A blister is rarely sufficiently active : bat the applica* 
tion, not too severely, of a heated flat or rounded iron to the coronet at the injured part 
affords the best chance of success^- the edges of the horn on either side of the crack 
being thinned, the hoof supported — and the separated pnrts held together by a firm 
encasement of pitch, as described when speaking of the treatment of sand-crack. 
The coronet must be examined at least once* in every fortnight, in order to ascertain 
whether the desired union has taken place; and, as a palliative during the treatment 
of the case, or if the treatment shoula be unsuccessful, a bar^hoe may be used, and 
care taken that there be no bearing at or immediately under the separation of the horn. 
This will be best effected, when the crust is thick and the quartere strong, by paring 
off a little of the bottom of the crust at the part, so that it will not touch the shoe ; 
but if the foot is weak, an indentation or hollow should be made in the shoe. Strain 
or concussion on the immediate part will thus be avoided, and, in sudden or violent 
exertion, the crack will not be so likely to extend upward to the coronet, when whole 
and sonnd horn has begun to be formed there. f 

In some cases false quarter assumes a less serious character. The horn grows 
down whole, but the ligament is unable to secrete that which is perfectly healthy, 
and, therefore, a narrow strip of horn of a different and lighter colour is produced. 
This is sometimes the best result that can be procured when the surgeon has been 
able to obliterate the absolute crack or separation. It is, however, to be regarded as 
a defect, not sufficient to condemn the horse, but indicating that he has had sand- 
crack, and that a disposition to sand-crack mav possibly remain. ITiere will also, in 
the generality of cases, be some degree of tenderness in that quarter, which may pro- 
duce slight lameness when unusual exertion is required from the horse, or the shoe is 
suffered long to press on the part. 

QUITTOR. 

This has been described as being the result of neglected or bad tread or over-reach ; 
but it may be the consequence of any wound in the foot, and in any part of the foot. In 
the natural process of ulceration, 'matter is thrown out from the wound. It precedes the 
actual healing of the part. The matter which is secreted in wounds of the foot is 
usually pent up there, and, increasing in quantity, and urging its way in every direc- 

* Stewart's Stable (Economy, p. 393. 

t James Clark, whose works have not been valued as they deserve, expresses in a few 
words the real state of the case, and the course that should be pursued : — 

" We mav so far palliate the oomplaiat as to render the horse something useful by using a 
shoe of such a conatraction as will support the limb without resting or pressing too much 
upon the weakened quarter.*' A i>roper stopping should also cover the sole, on which some 
coarse tow may be placed, and a piece of leather over that ; the whole being confined by i 
broad web-shoe. 

37 Sp 
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tion, it forces the little fleshy plates of the coffiii-boiie, from ihe horny onet of fbe 
crust, or the horny sole from the fleshy sole, or even eats deeply into the int^mal 
parts of the foot. These pipes or sinuses run in every direction, and constitute the 
essence of quiiion 

If it arises from a wound at the bottom of the foot, the purulent matter which is 
rapidly formed is pent up there, and the nail of the shoe or the 9tub remains in the 
wound, or the small aperture which was made is immediately closed again. This 
matter, however, continues to be secreted, and separates tlie homy sole from the 
fleshy one to a considerable extent, and at length forces its way upwards, and appears 
at the coronet, and usually at the quarter, and there slowly oo^es out, while the aper- 
ture and the (quantity discharged are so small that the inexperienced person would 
have no suspicion of the extent of the mischief within, and the difBculty of repairing 
it. The opening may scarcely admit a probe into it, yet over the greater part of the 
quarter and the sole the honfmay have separated from the foot, and the matter may 
have penetrated under the cartilages and ligaments, and into the cofiin joint. Not 
only so, but two mischievous results may have been produced, — the pressure of the 
matter wherever it has ^ne has formed ulcerations that are indisnosed to heal, and 
that require the application of strong and painful stimulants to induce them to heal ; 
and, worse than this, the horn, once separated from the sensible parts beneath, wiU 
never asain unite with them. Quittor may occur in both the fore and the hind feet. 

It will be sufficiently plain that the aid of a skilful practitioner is here requisite, 
and also the full exercise of patience in the proprietor ot the horse. It may be neces- 
sary to remove much of the homy sole, which will be speedily reproduced when the 
fleshy surface beneath can be brought to a healthy condition ; but if much of the horn 
at the quarters must be taken away, five or six months may probably elapse before U 
will be sufficiently grown down again to render the horse useful. 

Measures of considerable severity are indispensable. The application of some 
caustic will alone produce a healthy action on the ulcerated surfaces; but on the 
ground of interest and of humanity we protest against that brutal practice, or at least 
me extent to which it is carried, and is pursued by many ignorant smiths, of coring 
out, or deeply destroying the healthy as well as the diseas^ parts— 4md parts which 
no process will again restore. The unhealthy surface must be removed ; but the car 
tilages and ligaments, and even portions of the bone, need not to be saciificed. 

The experienced veterinary surgeon will alone be able to counsel the proprietor of 
the horse when, in cases of confirmed quittor, there is reasonable hope of permaneni 
cure. A knowledge of the anatomy of the foot is necessary to enable him to decide 
what parts, indispensable to the action of the animal, may have been irreparably 
injured or destroyed, or to save these parts from the destmctive effect of torturing 
caustics. When any portion of the bone can be felt by the probe, the chances of 
success are diminished, and the owner and the operator shoula pause. When the 
joints are exposed, the case is hopeless, although, in a great many instances, the 
bones and the joints are exposed by the remedy and not by the disease. One hint 
may not be necessary to the practitioner, but it may guide the determination and 
hopes of the owner; if, when a probe is introduced into the fistulous orifice on the 
coronet, the direction of the nmues or pij>a is backward, there is much probability 
that a perfect cure may be effected ; but if the direction of the sinuses is forward, the 
cure is at best doubtful. In the first instance, there is neither bone nor joint to be 
injured ; in the other, the more important parts of the foot are in danger, and the pritn- 
cipal action and concussion are found. 

Neglected braises of the sole sometimes lay the foundation for quittor. W'hen the 
foot is flat, it is very liable to be bruised if the horse is ridden fast over a rough and 
stony road ; or, a small stoite, insinuating itself between the shoe and the sole, or 
confined by the curvature of the shoe, will frequently lame the horse. The heat anc 
tenderness of the part, the occasional redness of the bom, and the absence of punc- 
ture, will clearly mark the bruise. The sole must then be thinned, and particulariy 
over the bruised part, and, in neglected cases, it must be pared even to the quick, ir 
order to ascertain whether the inflammation has ran on to suppuration. Bleeding at 
tiie toe will be clearly indicated ; and poultices, and such other means as have either 
been described under " Inflammation of the Feet," or will be pointed out under the 
next head. The principal causes of bruises of the foot are leaving the sole too much 
exposed by means of a narrow-webbed shoe, or the smith paring out the sole to<) 
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doeely, or the pimsore of the shoe on the sole, or the introdactioii of gravel or stones 
between the shoe and the sole. 

The aathor subjoins the mode of care in this disease, as it has been practised by 
two veterinary siugeons. They aie both excellent, and, so far as can well be the 
case, satisfactory. 

Mr. Percivall says : — ^^ The ordinary mode of cure consists in the introduction of 
camlie into the sinus; and so lon^ as the cartilage preserves its integrity— ^by which 
1 mean, is free irom caries-^this is perhaps the most prompt and eneotual mode of 
eurrier's practice is to mix about half a drachm of corrosive sub- 



The fieurrier's practice i 
limate in powder with twice or thrice the quantity of flour, and make them into a 
paste with water. This he takes up by little at a time with the point of his probe, 
and works it about into the sinus until the paste appears rising in the orifice above 
After this is done he commonly has the horse walked about for an hour or two, or 
even sent to slow work again, which produces a still more effectual solution of the 
caustic, at the same time that it tends greatly to its uniform and thorough diffusion 
into every recess and winding of the sinus. The consequence of this sharp caustic 
dressing is a general slough from the sinus. Every part of its interior surface is 
destroyed, and the dead particles become agglutinated, and cast off along with the 
discharges in the form of a dark, firm curdled mass, which the farrier calls the 
core ; and so it commonly proves, for granulations follow close behind it, and fill up 
the sinus."* 

The other mode of treatment is that of Mr. Newport, a surgeon of long standing : 
— •'* After the shoe has been removed, thin the sole until it will yield to Sie nressure 
of the thumb ; then cut the under parts of the wall in an oblique direction from the 
heel to the anterior part, immediately under the seat of complaint, and only as far as 
it extends, and rasp the side of the wall thin enough to give way to the pressure of 
the over-distended parts, and put on a bar shoe rather elevated from the frog. As- 
certain with a probe the direction of the sinuses, and introduce into them a Boturated 
toUUion of tulphaie of zine^ by means of a small syringe. Place over this dressing 
the common cataplasm, or the turpentine ointment, and renew the application every 
twenty-four houre. I have frequently found three or four such applications complete 
a cure. I should recommend that when the probe is introduced, in order to asoer^ 
tain the progress of cure, that it be gently and carefully used, otherwise it may break 
down the new-formed lymph. I have found the solution very valuable, where the 
synovial fluid has escaped, but not to be used if the inflammation of the parts is 
g«»t."t 

PRICK OR WOUND IN THE SOLE OR CRUST. 

This is the most freauent cause of quitter. It is evident that the sole is very liable 
to be wounded by naus, pieces of glass, or even sharp flints. Every part of the 
foot is subject to injuries of tliis description. The usual place at which these wounds 
are found is in the hollow between the bara and the frog, or in the frog itself. In 
the fore feet the injury will be generally recognized on the inner quarter, and on the 
hind feet near the toe. In fact these are the thinnest parts of the fore and hind feet. 
Much more frequently the laminae are wonnded by the nail in shoeing; or if the nail 
does not penetrate through the internal surface of the crust, it is driven so close to it 
that it prv^sses upon the fleshv parts beneath, and causes irritation and inflammation, 
and at length ulceration. When a horee becomes suddenly lame, after the legs have 
been taiefully examined, and no cause of lameness appeara in them, the shoe should 
be taken off. In many cases the offending substance will be immediately detected, 
or the additional heat felt in some part of the foot will point out the seat of injury ; 
OT, if the crust is rapped with the hammer all roand, the flinching of the horse will 
discover it ; or pressure with the pincere will render it evident. 

When the shoe is removed for this examination the smith should never be permit- 
ted to wrench it off, but each nail should be drawn separately, and examined as it is 
drawn, when some moisture appearing upon it will not unfrequently reveal the spo^ 
at which matter has been thrown out. 

Sudden lameness occurring within two or three days after the hon** has oeen shod 

« . 

• Percivall's Hippopathology, vol. i. p. 248. 
t Th# Vetennarian vol. i. p. 329. 
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will lead to the aoBptcton tet the smith has been in fault; yet no one who coiunAen 
the thinness of the crust, and the difficulty of shoeing many feet, will blame him for 
sometimes pricking the animal. His fault will consist in concealing or denying that 
of which he will ^raost always be aware at the time of shoeing, from tbe flinching 
of the horse, or the dead sound, or the peculiar resistance that may be noticed ia the 
driving of the nail. We would plead the cause of the honest portion of an humble 
class of men, who discharge this mechanical part of their business with a skill ami 
good fortune scarcely credible; but we resien those to the reproaches and the punish- 
ment of the owner of the horse who too often, and with bad policy, deny that whieh 
accident, or possibly momentary carelessness, might have occasioned, and tbenegleel 
of which is fraught with danger, although the mischief resulting from it might at^ 
time have been easily remedied. 

When the seat of mischief is ascertained, the sole should be thinned round it, aoo 
at the nail-hole, or the puncture, it should be pared to the quick. The escspe of 
some matter will now probably tell the nature of the injury, and remove its consp 
quences. If it be puncture of the sole effected by s<Hne nail, or any similar body, 
picked up on the road, all that will be necessary is a little to enlarge the opening 
and then to place on it a pledget of tow dipped, in Friar's balsam, and over that » 
little common stopping. If there is much heat and lameness, a poaltice should be 
applied. 

The part of the sole that is wounded and the depth of the wound should be taken 
into consideration. It will be seen, by reference to the out in page 372, that a deep 
puncture towards the back part of the sole, and penetrating even into the sensible frog, 
may not be productive of serious conseouence. There is no great motion in the part, 
and there are no tendons or bones in danger. A puncture near the toe may not be 
followed by much injury. There is little motion in that part of the foot, and the 
internal sole covering the coffin-bone will soon heal. A puncture, however, about the 
centre of the sole may wound &e flexor tendon where it is inserted into the coffin-boDO, 
or may even penetrate the joint which unites the navicular-bone with the coffin-bone, 
or pierce through the tendon into the joint which it forms with the navicular-bone, 
ana a degree of inflammation may ensue, that, if neglected, may be fatal. Many 
horses have been lost by the smallest puncture of the sole in these dangerous points. 
All the anatomical skill of the veterinarian should be called into requisition, when he 
is examining the most triflinff wound of the foot. 

If the foot has been wounded by the wrong direction of a nail in shoeing, and the 
sole is well-pared out over the part on the first appearance of lameness, little rooif 
will be necessary to be done. The opening shoulci be somewhat enlarged, the Friar's 
balsam applied, and the shoe tacked on, with or without a poultice, according to the 
degree of lameness or heat, and on the following day all will o£Wn be well. It may, 
however, be prudent to keep the foot stopped for a few days. If the aecident has 
been neglected, and matter begins to be formed, and to be pent up, and to press on the 
neighbouring parts, and the horse evidently suffers extreme pain, and is sometimes 
scarcely able to put his foot to the ground, and much matter is poured out when the 
opening is enlarged, further precautions must be adopted. The fact must be recol* 
lected 3iat the living and dead horn will never unite, and evei^ portion of the honsy 
sole that has separated from the fleshy sole above must be removed. The iejforuim 
must be followed aa far a$ U reackee. Much of the success of the treatment depends 
on this. No small Btrip or edge of separated horn must be suffered to press upon any 
part of the wound. The exposed fleshy sole must then be touched, but not too 
severely, with the butyr (chloride) of antimony, some soft and dry tow being spread 
on the part, the foot stopped, and a poultice placed over all if the inflammation seems 
to require it On the tolloWing day a thin pellicle of horn will frequently be found 
over a part or the whole of the wound. This should be, yet very li^tly, again 
touched with the caustic ; but if there is an appearance of fungus sprouting from the 
exposed surface, the application of the butyr must be more severe, the tow bemg 
again pkced over it, so as to afford considerable yet uniform pressure. Many days do 
not often elapse before the new horn covers the whole of the wound. In these exten- 
sive openings the Friar's balsam will not always be successful, but the cure mast be 
effected by the Judicious and pever-tot-severe use of the caustic. Bleeding at tbe 
toe, and physic, will be resorted to as useful auxilaries when much inflammatiGF 
arises. 
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In seaiching the foot In order to fiscertain the existence of prick, there is oAen 
something yerj censurable in the carelessness with which the horn is cut away 
between uie bottom of the crust and the sole, so as to leave little or no hold for the 
nails, although some months must elapse before the horn will grow down sufficiently 
far for the shoe to be securely fastened. 

When a free opening has been made below, and matter has not broken out at the 
coronet, it will nnrely be necessary to remore any portion of the horn at the quarters, 
although we may be able to ascertain by the use of the probe that the separation of 
the crust extends for a considerable space aboTo the sole. 

CORNS. 

In the angle between the bars (e, p. S)97) and the qnarten, the horn of the sole has 
sometimes a red appearance, and is more spongy and softer than at any other part. 
The horse flinches when this portion of the horn is pressed upon, and occasional or 
permanent lameness is produced. This disease of tiie foot is termed corks : bearinff 
diis resemblance to the com of the human being, that it is produced by pressure, ana 
is a cause of lameness. When corns are neglected, so much inflammation is pro* 
dnced in that part of the sensible sole, that suppuration follows, and to that, quittor 
succeeds, and the matter either undermines the homy sole, or is discharged at &e 
ooronet. 

The pressure hereby produced manifests itself in rarious ways. When the foot 
becomes contracted, the part of the sole inclosed between the external crust that is 
wiring in, and the bars that are opposing that contraction (see cut, p. 397), is placed 
in a kmd of vice, and becomes inflamed ; hence it is rare to see a contracted foot witln 
out corns. When the shoe is suffered to remain on too long, it becomes embedded in 
the heel of the foot : the external crust grows down on the outside of it, and the bear- 
ing is thrown on this angular portion of the sole. No part of the sole can bear oon- 
tinaed pressure, and inflammation and corns are the result. From the length of wear 
the shoe sometimes becomes loosened at the heels, and gravel insinuates itself 
between the shoe and the crust, and accumulates in this angle, and sometimes serioasly 
wounds it. 

The bars are too frequently cut away, and then the heel of the shoe mnst be bevelled 
inward, in order to answer to this absurd and iniurioua shaping of the foot.' By this 
slanting direction of the heel of the shoe inward, an unnatural disposition to contrsc* 
tion is^given, and the sole must suffer in two ways, — ^in being pressed upon by the 
shoe, and squeezed between the outer crust and the external portion of the bar. The 
shoe is often made unnecessarily narrow at the heels, by which this angle, seemingly 
less disposed to bear pressure than any other part of the foot, is exoosed to accidental 
broises. If, in the paring out of the root, the smith should leave me bars prominent, 
he too frequently neglects to pare away the bom in the angle between the bars and 
the external crust; or if he cuts away the bars, he scarcely touches the bora at this 
point ; and thus, before the horse has been shod a fortnight, the shoe rests on this 
angle, and produces corns. The use of a shoe for the fore feet, thickened at the heeltf 
is, and especially in weak feet, a source of corns, from the undue bearing there is on 
the heels, and the concussion to which they are subject 

The unshod colt rarely has corns. The heels have their natural power of expan- 
^on, and the sensible sole at this part can scarcely be imprisoned, while the projec- 
tion of the heel of the crust and the bar is a sufficient defence from external injury. 
Corns seem to he the almost ineritable conseouence of shoeing, which, by limitincr, 
or in a manner destroying, the expansibility or the foot, must, when the sole attempts 
to descend, or the coffin-bone has a backward and downward direction (see cut, p. 
872), imprison and injure this portion of the sole. This evil consequence is increased 
when the shoe is badly formed, or kept on too lon^, or when the paring is omitted or 
injudiciously extended to the bars, dj this unnatursl pressure of the sole, blood is 
thrown out. and enters into the pores of the soft and diseased horn which is then 
secreted ; ^erefore the existence and the extent of the com is judged of by the colour 
and softness of the horn at this place. 

Corns are most frequent and serious in horses with thin horn and flat soles, and low 
weak heels. They do not often occur in the outside heel. It is of a stronger con- 
stnv^tion than the inside one. The method adopted by shoeing-smtths to ascertain 
the existttn<^ of com by the pain evinced when they pinch the bar and crust wiHi 
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their irons, is rery fallacious. If the horn is naturally thin, the horse will shrink 
under no great pressare although he has no com, and occasionally the hars axe so 
iitrong its not to give way under any pressure. 

The cure of old corns is difficult; for as all shoeing has some tendency to produce 
pressure here, the habit of throwing out this diseased horn is difficult to get rid of 
when once contracted ; recent corns, however, will yield to good shoeing. 

The first thing to he done is well to pare out the anfirle between the cnist and the 
bars. Two objects are answered by this : the extent of the disease will be ascertained, 
and one cause of it removed. A very small drawing-knife must be used for this puiw 
pose. The com must be pared out to the very bottom, taking care not to wound the 
sole. It may then be discovered whether there is any effusion of blood or matter 
underneath. If this is suspected, an opening must be made through the hom, the 
matter evacuated, the separated horn taken away, the course and extent of the sinuses 
explored, and the treatment recommended for quittor adopted. Should there be no 
coUection of fluid, the butyr of antimony should be applied over the whole extent of 
the com, after the horn has been thinned as closely as possible. The object of this 
is to stimulate the sole to throw out more healthy hom. In bad cases a bar-shoe may 
be put on, so chambered, that there shall be no pressure on the diseased part. This 
may be worn for one or two shoeings, but not constantly, for there are few frogs that 
would bear the constant pressure of the bar-shoe ; and the want of pressure on the 
heel, generally occasioned by their use, would produce a soflened and bulbous state 
of the heels, that would of it8e,]f be an inevitable source of lameness. 

Mr. Turner is in the habit of using a shoe that promises to lessen to a very material 
degree the sufferings of the horse. The ground surface of the shoe is so bevelled off, 
that it does not come into contact with the ground, and thus much concussion is saved 
to the horse. A slight space, however, should be left between the heel of the foot, 
and that of the shoe ; and which cannot be better occupied than by the leather sole, 
preventing the insinuation of foreign bodies, and yet preserving the heel from con- 
cussion. 

In unusually troublesome cases of corns, recourse should be had to the bar-shoe. 

Mr. Spooner, of Southampton, very properly states, that the corns occasionally 
fester, and the purulent matter which is secreted, having no dependent orifice, ascends, 
torturing the animal to a dreadful extent, and breaks out at the coronet. These cases 
are very troublesome. Sinuses are formed, and tlie evil may end in quittor. A laree 
and free dependent orifice must then be made, and a poultice applied ; to which^shouTd 
succeed a solution of sulphate of zinc, with the application of the compound tar 
ointment 

The cause of com is a most important subject of inquiry, and which a carefiii 
examination of the foot and the shoe will easily discover. The cause being ascer- 
tained, the effect may, to a great extent, be afterwards removed. Turning out to 
grass, after the horn is a little grown, first with a bar-shoe, and afterwards with the 
shoe fettered on one side, or with tips, will often be serviceable. A horse that has 
once had coms to any considerable extent should, at every shoeing, have the seat of 
com well pared out, and the butyr of antimony applied. The uaied shoe (hereafter 
to be described) should be used, with a web sufficiently thick to cover the place of 
com, and extending as far back as it can be made to do without injury to the frog. 

Low weak heels should be rajely touched with the knife, or anything more be done 
to them than lightly to rasp tHem, in order to give them a level surface. The inner 
heel should be particularly spared. Coms are seldom found in the hind feet, because 
the heels are stronger, and the feet are not exposed to so much concussion ; and when 
they are found there, they are rarely or never productive of lameness. There is nothing 
perhaps in which the improvement in the veterinary art has relieved the horse from so 
much suffering as shoeing. Where coms now exist of any consequence, they are a 
disgrace to the smith, the groom, and even to the owner. 

THRUSH. 

This is a discharge of offensive matter from the cleft of the frog. It is inflamma- 
tion of the lower surface of the sensible frog, and during which pus is secreted toge- 
ther with, or instend of horn. When the frog is in its sound state, the cle{\ sinks but 
a little way into iti but when it becomes contracted or otherwise diseased, it extends 
in length, and penetrates even to the sensible hom within, and through this i nnatn 
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iiffly deepened fismire the thrashy dtecharge proceeds. A pleAoric ttate of the oody 
nay be a predisposing cause of thrush, but the immediate and gnni cause is mois* 
tare. This should never be forgotten, for it will lead a great way towards the j^roper 
treatment of the disease. If the feet are habitually covered with any moist applica- 
tion — his standing so much on his own dung is a fair example— thrush will inevitably 
appear. It is caused by anything that inteiferes with the healthy structure and action 
of the frog. We find it in the hinder feet oftener and worse than in the fore, because 
in our stable management the hinder feet are too much exposed to the pernicious 
effects of the dung and the urine, moistening, or as it were macerating, and -at the 
same time irritating them. The distance of the hind feet from the centre of circulation 
would also, as in the case of grease, more expose them to accumulations of fluid and 
discharges of this kind. In the fore feet thrushes are usually connected with contnuv 
tion. We have stated that they are both the cause and the effect of contraction. Tlie 
pressure on the frog from the wiring in of the heels will produce paiil and inflamma^ 
tion ; and the inflammation, by the ucreased heat and suspended ninction of the part, 
will dispose to contraction. Horses of all ages, and in almost all situations, are sub* 
ject to ttirttsh. The unshod colt is frequently thus diseased. 

Thrushes are not always accompanied by lameness. In a great many cases the 
appearance of the foot is scarcely, or not at all altered, and the disease can only be 
detected by dose examination, or the peculiar smell of the discharge. The frog may 
not appear to be rendered in the slightest degree tender by it, and therefore the horse 
may not be considered by many as unsound. Every disease, however, should be con- 
sidered as legal unsoundness, and especially a disease which, although not attended 
with present detriment, must not be neglected, for it will eventually injure and lame 
the horse. All other things being right, a horse should not be rejected because he 
has a slight thrush, for if the shape of the hoof is not aTtered, experience tells us that 
the thrush is easily removed ; but if tliis is not so6n done, the shape of the foot and 
the action of the horee will be altered, and manifest unsoundness will result. 

The progress of a neglected thrush, although sometimes slow, is sure. The frog 
ftegins to contract in size^— it becomes rough, ragged, brittle, tender— the discharge is 
more copious and more oSensive^-the horn gradually disappears— a mass of hardened 
mucus usurps its place— (his easily peels off, and the sensible frog remains exposed 
—the horse cannot bear it to be touched— fungous granulations spring from :t>— they 
spread around— the sole becomes under-run, and canker steals over the greater part 
of the foot. 

There are few errors more common or more dangerous than this, that the existence 
of thrush is a matter of little consequence, or even, as some suppose, a benefit to the 
horse— a discharge for superabundant humours— ^nd that it should not be dried up too 
quickly, and in some cases not dried up at all. If a young colt, fat and full of blood, 
has a bad thrush, with much discharge, it will be prudent to accompany the attempt 
at cure by a dose of physic or a course of diuretics. A few diuretics may not be inju« 
rious when we are endeavouring to dry up thrush in older horses : but the disease can 
scarcely' be attacked too soon, or subdued too rapidly, and especially when it steals 
on 80 insidiously, and has such fatal consequences in its train. If the heels once 
begin to contract through the baneful effect of thrush, it will, with difficulty, or not 
at all, be afterwards removed. 

There are many recipes to stop a running thrush. Almost every application of 
an astringent, but not of too caustic nature, will have the effect. The common 
JBgyptiaeum (vinegar boiled with honey and verdigrease) is a good liniment ; but 
the most effectual and the safest— drying up the discharge speedily, but not suddenly 
-^s a paste composed of blue vitriol, tar, and lard, in proportions according to the 
Timlence of the canker. A pledget of tow, covered with it, should be introduced as 
deeply as possible, yet without force, into the cleft of the frog every ni^ht, and 
removed in the morning before the horse goes to work. Attention should at the same 
time, as in other diseases of the foot, be paid to the apparent cause of the ooniplaint, 
and that cause should be carefully obviated or removed. Before the application of 
the paste, the frog should be exanuned, and every loose part of the horn or hardened 
discharge removed ; and if much of the frog is then exposed, a larger and wider piecH 
of tow, covered with the paste, may be placed over it, in addition to the pledget mtro* 
daoed into Uie cleft of the frog. It will be necessary to preserve the frog moist while 
*he core is in progress, and this may be done by filling uie feet with tow, coreied by 
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common w. /pping, or OBing the felt pad, likewise corered with it. TumiDg Mti 
would be prejudicial rather than of benefit to thruehy feet, except the dreeaing is oon* 
tinoedy and the feet defended from moiaiare. 

CANKER 

Ib a separation of the horn from the sensible part of the foot, and the spiouttiif of 
fnngous matter instead of it, occupying a portion or even the whole of the sole and 
firog. It is the occasional consequence of Druise, puncture, com, quittor, and tbroBh, 
and is exceedingly difficult to cure. It is more frequently the consequence of 
neglected thrush than of any other disease of the foot, or rather it is thrush involTiog 
the frog, the baia, and the sole, and making the foot in one mass of rank pulny 
taction. 

It is oftenest found in, and is almost peculiar to, the heavy breed of cart horses, and 
partly resulting from constitutional predisposition. Horses with white legs and thick 
skins, and much hair upon their legs— the very character of many dray horses— are 
subject to canker, especially if they have had an attack of grease, or their heels are 
habitually thick and ^asy. The disposition to canker is certainly hereditary. The 
dray horse has likewise this adyantage, that in order to give him foai-hoid^ it is some- 
limes necessary to raise the heels of the hinder feet so high, that all pressure on the 
frog is taken away ; its functions are destroyed, and it is rendered liable to disease. 
Canker, however, arises mostly from the peculiar injury to which the feet of these 
horses are subject from the enormous shoes with which they are covered — the bulk 
of the nails with which these shoes are fastened to the foot, the strain of the foot io 
die violent, although ^ort exertion of moving heavy .weights ; but, most of aU, 
neglect of the feet, and the filthiness of the staole in these establishments. 

Although canker is a disease roost difficult to remove, it is easily preventeiL 
Attention to the punctures to which these heavy horses, with their clubbeid feet and 
brittle hoofs, are more than any others subject in shoeing, and to the bruises and 
treads on the coronet, to which, from their awkwardness and weight, they are bo 
yable, and the greasy heels which a very slight degree of negligence will pfodoce in 
them, and the stopping of the thrushes, which are so apt in them to run on to the 
separation of the horn from the sensible frog, will most materially lessen the Dombei 
of cankered feet. Where this disease often occurs, the owner of the team may be 
well assured that there is gross mismanagement either in himself or his hofse-keeper, 
or the smith, or the surgeon, and it will rarely be a difficult matter to detect the pre- 
dse nature of that mismanagement. 

The cure of canker is the business of the veterinary surgeon, and a most paisfsl 
and tedious business it is. The principles on which he proceeds are, first of all, to 
remove the extraneous fungous growth ; and for this purpose he will need the aid of 
tiie knife and the caustic, or the cautery, for he should cut away every portion of hora 
which is in the slightest degree separated from the sensible parts beneath. He will 
have to discourage the growth of fresh fungus, and to bring the foot into that state in 
which it- will again secrete healthy horn. Here he will remember that he has to do 
with the auffaee of the foot; that this is a disease of the surface only, and that tbece 
will be no necessity for those doeplv-corroding and torturing caustics which penetrate 
to the very bone. A slight and daily application of the chloride of antimony, end 
that not where the new horn is forming, but on the surface which continues to be dis- 
eased, and accompanied by as firm but e^ual pressure as can be made — the caiefol 
avoidance of the slightest degree of moisture — the horse being exercised or worked 
in the mill, or wherever the foot will not be exposed to wet, and that exercise adopted 
as early as possible, and even from the beginning, if the malady is confined to the sole 
and frog— these means will succeed, if 3ie disease is capable of cure. HomtnitTt 
perha|>s, will dictate that, considering the lon^ process of cure in a cankered foot, and 
the daily torture of the caustic, and the suffenng which would otherwise resnlt iiroro 
so large or exposed a surface, the nerves of ^e leg should be divided, in order to ts^ 
away the sense of pain ; but ^en, especial care must be taken that the horse is placed 
m such a situation, and exposed to such work, that, bsing insensible to pain, he may 
not injuriously batter and bruise the diseased parts. 

Medicine is not of much avail in the cure of canker. It is a mere local disease; 
«r the only cause of fear is, that so great a determination of blood to the extremitiiM 
having existed during the long progress of cure, it may in some degree oontinne, sw 
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Biodiioeiiiiiiry in another fonii. Grease hM eooasionally followed eankerl They hare 
MD known to alternate. It may, tlierefove,.be pnident, when the care of a cankeied 
foot is nearly effected, to subject the horse to a course of alteratiyes or diuretics. 

OSSIFICATION OF THE CARTILAGES 

Menticm has been ihade of the side cartihiges of the foot, occnpyinv (see cut, page 
376) a considerable portion of the external side and back part of the foot. They are 
designed to aresenre the expansion of the upper part of the foot, and especially when 
that of the lower part is limited or destroyed by careless shoeing. These cartilages 
aie subject to inflammation, and the result of that inflammation is, that the cartilages 
■m absorbed, and bone substituted in their stead. This ossification of the cartilages 
frequently accompanies ringbone, but it may exist without any affection of the pastern 
joint. It is oftenest found in horses of heavy draught. It arises not so much from 
concussion, as from sprain, for the pace of the horse is slow. The cause, indeed, is 
not well understood ; but of the effect, there are too numerous instances. Very few 
hesTy draught-horses arrive at old aee without this change of structure ; and particu* 
iarly if they are much employed in ue paved streets. The change commences some- 
times at the anterior part of the cartilage, but much oftener at the posterior and inferior 
part. ** From the combined operation of great weight and high action, the feet, and 
particularly the heels, come with great force on the ground. The cartilages, being 
embedded in the heels of the feet, are, therefore, the parts that receive the greatest 
degrree of concussion, the consequence of which is, that subacute inflammation is set 
op, and the secreting vessels deposit ossific instead of cartilaginous matter, in the 
room of that which is absorbed in the usual process of nature."* 

No evident inflammation of the foot, or great, or perhaps even perceptible lam^ 
ness, accompanies this change ; a mere slight degree of stiffness may have been ob- 
served, which, in a horse of more rapid pace, would have been lameness. ESren 
when the chanjro is completed, there is not in many cases anything more than a slight 
increase of stiffness, little or not at all interfering with the nsefiuness of die horse. 
When this altered structure appears in the lighter horse, the lameness is more deci- 
ded, and means should be taken to arrest the progress of the change. These are 
blisters or firing ; but, after the parts have become bony, no operation will restore the 
cartilage. Some benefit, however, will be derived from the use of leather soles. 
Adrantage has resulted from bar-shoes in conjunction with leather. 

Connected wi& ringbone the lameness may be very great. This has been spokep 
of In page 377. 

WEAKNESS OF THE FOOT. 

This is more accurately a bad formation, than a disease; often, indeed, the result 
of disease, but in many instances the natural construction of the foot. The term 
txfeak foot is familiar to every horseman, and the consequence is too sereiely felt by 
all who have to do with horses. In the slanting of the crust from the eoronet to this 
toe, a less angle is almost invariably formed, amounting pr(4»ably to not nore tkan 
forty instead of forty-five degrees; and, after ihe horse has been worked ibr one or 
two years the line is not straight, but a little indented or hollow, midway between 
the coronet and the toe. This has been described as the accompaniment of pumiced 
feet, but it is often seen in weak feet, that, although they might become pumiced by 
severity of work, do not otherwise have the sole convex. The crust is not only less 
oblique than it ought to be, but it has not the smooth, even appearance of the good 
"oot. The surface is sometimes irregularly roughened, but it is much oiVener rcragh- 

ned in circles or rings. The form of the crust likewise presents too much the 
appearance of a cone; the bottom of the foot is uimaturally wide in proportion to 
the coronet; and the whole of the foot is generally, but not always, larger than it 
should be. 

When the foot is lifted, it will often present a round and circular appeoiance, with 
a fullness of frog, that would mislead the inexperienced, and indeea be considered 
as almost the perfection of structure ; but, being examined more closely, many i^ar 
ing defects will be seen. The sole is flat, and the smith finds that it win bear little 
en no paring. The bars are small in size. They are not cut away by the smith, but 

* W. C. Sooonar on the Foot of the Horse, page 249. 
9q 
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they can be scarcely said to have any existence. The heels are low, so low that the 
very coronet seems almost to touc*:' the ground ; and the crust, if examined, appeaia 
scarcely thick enough to hold the nails. 

Horses with these feet can never stand much work. They will be subject to coma, 
to bruises of the sole, to convexity of the sole, to punctures in nailing, to breaking 
away of the crust, to inflammation of the foot, and to sprain and injury of the paatem, 
ind the fetlock, and the flexor tendon. 

These feet admit of little improvement. Shoeing as seldom as may be, and with 
a light yet wide concave web ; little or no paring at the time of shoeine*, and as little , 
violent work as possible, and especially on rough roads, may protract for a long pe- 
riod the evil day, but he who buys a horse with these feet will sooner or later have 
cause to repent his bargain. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FRACTURES. 

Accidents of this description are not of frequent occurrence, but when they do 
happen it is not always that the mischief can be repaired : occasionally, ho'wever, 
and much more frequently than is generally imagined, the life of a valuable animal 
might be saved if the owner, or the veterinary surgeon, would take a little tronble, 
and the patient is fairly tractable, and that, in the majoriw of cases, he will soon 
become. The number of valuable animals is far too great that are destroyed nnder 
a confused notion of the diflSculties of controlling the patient, or the incurable char- 
acter of the accident. Messrs. Blaine and Percivall have given a valuable record 
of the usual cases and treatment of fracture which occur in the practice of the Eng- 
lish veterinary surgeon, and the splendid work of Hurtrel d'Arboval contains a re- 
cord of all that has been attemptea or efliected on the Continent. The author of this 
volume must confine himself to a rapid survey of that which they have described, 
adding a few cases that have been brought under his own observation, or communi- 
cated to him by others. 

With the exception of accidents that occur in casting the animal for certain opera- 
tions, and his struflrgles during the operation, the causes of Fracturk are usually 
blows, kicks, or falls, and the lesion may be considered as timpley confined to one 
bone, and not protruding through the skin— or compound^ the bone or bones protrud 
ing through the skin--or armplieaUd, where the bone is broken or splintered in mort 
than one direction. The duty of the veterinary surgeon resolves itself into the re- 
placing of the displaced bones in their natural position, the keeping of them in that 
position, the healing of the integument, and the taking of such measures as will pre- 
vent any untoward circumstances from afterwards occurring. 

fn the greater number of cases of fracture, it will be necessary to place the horse 
under considerable restraint, or even to suspend or sling him. 

The cut in the next pa^e contains a view of the suspensory apparatus used b^ 
Mr. Percivall. A broad piece of sail-cloth, furnished with two breechings, and tw« 
breast-girths, is placed under the animal's belly, and, by means of ropes and pulleys 
attached to a cross beam above, he is elevated or lowered as circumstances may re- 
quire. It will seldom be necessary to lift the patient quite off the ground, and dis 
horse will be quietest, and most at his ease, when his feet are suifcred just to touch 
it. The head is confined by two collar ropes, and the head-stall well padded. Many 
hoiaes may plunge about and be difficult to manage at first, but generally speaking, 
it is not long ere they become perfectly passive. 

The use of the different bucldes and straps which are attached to the sail-cloth will 
be evident on inspection. If the horse exhibits more than usual uneasiness, other 
ropes may be attached to the comers of the sail-cloth. This will afford considerable 
relie t3 the patient, as well as add to the security of the bandages. 
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In many cases the fractare, although a simple one, may he visihie on the slinrhtf^frt 
inspection ; in others, there may be merely a suspicion of its existence. Here will 
be exhibited the skill and the humanity of the educated surgeon, or the recklessness 
and brutality of the empiric. The former will carefully place his patient in the posi- 
tion at once the least painful to the sufferer, and the most commodious for himself. 
He will proceed with gentleness, patience, and management — no rou^h handlintr or 
motion of the parts, innicting torture on the animal, ar^ adding to the injury already 
received. It is interesting to observe how soon the horse comprehends all this, and 
submits to the necessary inspection ; and how complete and satisfdctory the exami- 
nation terminates under the superintendence of the humane and cautious practitioner, 
while the brute in human shape fails in comprehending the real state of the case. 

Heat, swelling, tenderness, fearfulness of the slightest motion, crepitus, and espe- 
cially change of the natural position of the limb, are the most frequent indications of 
fracture. 

The probabili^ of reunion of the parts depends upon the depth of the wound con- 
nected with the fracture— the contusion of the sod parts in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of it — the blood-vessels, arterial or venous, that have been wounded — the pro- 
pinquity of some large joint to which the inflammation may be communicated — 
dislocation of the extremities of the fractured joint — injuries of the periosteum — the 
existence of sinuses, caries, or necrosis, or the fracture being compound, or broken 
into numerous spiculie or splinters. 

In a horse that is full of flesh, the cure of fracture is difficult; likewise in an old 
or woHi-out horse— or when the part is inaccessible to the hand or to instruments— or 
when separation has taken place between the parts that were beginning to. unite — or 
where the surrounding tissues have been or are losing their vitality — or when the 
patient is already afflicted with any old or permanent disease. 

It may be useful briefly to review the various seats of fracture. 

Fracture op the skull. — ^The skull of the horse is so securely defended by the 
yielding resistance of the temporal muscle, that fracture rarely occurs except at the 
occipital ridge; and should a depression of bone be there effected, it will produce 
complete coma, and bid defiance to all surgical skill. Fracture of the skull is genfi- 
raily accompanied by stupidity, convulsive motions of the head or limbs, laborious 
breathing, and a stagfjering walk. The eyes are almost or quite closed, the head is 
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oarried low, and the lower Up hangs down. Blows on the cranium, which the bra« 
tality of man too often inflicts, as well as many accidents, are very serious matters, 
and require considerable attention, for, although it may have been ascertained that the 
cranium is uninjured, there may be considerahle concussion of the brain. 

It haying been known that a horse had received a violent Mow on the head, the 
stnctest examination of the part should take place. An artillery horse broke loose 
from his groom, and, after galloping about, dashed into his own stall with such force 
as sadly to cut his face under the forelock. The larrier on duty sewed up the wound, 
proper dressings were applied, and in a little more than a fortnight the wound was 
nesied and the horse dismissed, apparently well. Four days afterwards the patient 
moved stiffly ; the jaws could not be separated more than a couple of inches, and there 
was evident locked jaw. The horse was cast, and the place where the wound had 
been was most carefully examined. On cutting to the bottom of it, a fracture was 
discovered, and a piece of bone three-fourths of an inch long was found on the centre 
of the parietal suture. This was removed — the wound was properly dressed, and a 
strong aloetic drink was g^ven with great difficulty. The aloetic drink was repeated 
— the bowels became loosened— the tetanic symptoms diminished, and in less than 
three weeks the horse was perfectly cured.** 

This is a very interesting case. There was some carelessness in intrusting the 
treatment of the wound to the farrier : but the surgeon aften^'ards repaired the error 
as well as he could, and no one was better plea^ than he was at the result. A 
violent blow being received on the forehead) the part riiould always be most carefully 
examined. 

Hurtrel D^Arboval relates three cases of fraetore of the skull. One occurred in a 
mare that ran violently against a carnage. The skull was depressed, and a portion 
of bone was removed, but it was four months ere -complete re-union of the edges was 
effected. Another horse received a violent kick on the forehead. The union of the 
depressed bones was effected after the external wound was healed, but there was 
always a depression, an inch in length. An aged mare met with the same accident. 
A depression here remained as large as a finger. 

Fracturk of the arch op thk orbit of the ete.— -A very interesting account of 
this, followed by perfect cure, is related at p. 136. 

Fracture of the nasal bones. — ^This will sometimes occur from falling, or be 
produced by a kick from another horse, or the brutality of the attendant or the rid^ 
We have seen a passionate man strike a horse about the head* with a heavy hunting 
whip. The danger of punishment of this kind is obvious ; and so would he the pro- 
priety of using uie whip for another purpose. A fracture of this kind is generally 
accompanied by a laceration of the membrane of the nose, and considerable hemor 
rhage, which, however, may ^nerally be arrested by the application of cold walet 
The fractured portion of bone is usually depressed, and, the space for breathing being 
diminished, difficulty of respiration occurs. The author had a case of fracture of both 
nasal bones. He was enaoled to elevate the depressed parts, but the inflammation 
and swelling were so great, that the animal was threatened with suffocation. The 
operation of tracheotomv was resorted to, and the animal did well. 

If there is fracture of the nasal bones, with depression, and only a little way from 
the central arch and the section between the nostrils, a slightly curved steel rod may 
be cautiously introduced into the passage, and the depress^ portions careftilly raised. 
If this cannot be effected, the trephine must be applied a little above or below the 
fracture, and the elevator, or steel rod, be introducea through the aperture. If the 
fracture is in any other part of the bone, it will be impossible to reach it with the 
elevator, for the turbinated bones are In the way. The trephine must then be resort 
to in the firat instance. The wound, if there is any, must be covered, and a compress 
kept on it. 

A writer in a French lonmal, relates a case in which a horee was violently kicked, 
and there was a contused wound, with depression of bone. The trephine was applied. 
Fifteen splintera were extracted, and the case terminated well. It, nevertheless, too 
often happens that, in these injuries of the nasal membrane, the inflammation wi^ 
obstinatdy continue, in despite of all that the surgeon can do, and the natural termina 

* Veterinarian, vol. vii., p. 142. 
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Ibn of every injiEry of the membrane of the nose, and, in fact, of every chronic ou- 
ease of the frame, will appear — glanders. 

If, however, glanders do not apoear, some portion of bone may remain depressed, 
or the membrane may be thickenea by inflammation. The nasal passage will then 
be obstmcted, and a difficulty of breathing, resembling roaring, will ensue. 

The supsrior maxillary, or upper jaw-bone, will occasionally be fractured. Mr. 
Cartwri^ht had a ease in which it was fractured by a kick at the situation where it 
onites with the lachmnal and malar bones. He applied the trenhine, and removed 
many small pieces of bone. The wound was then covered by aaheeive plaster, and 
m a month the parts were healed. 

Mr. Clay worth speaks of a mare who, being ridden almost at speed, fell and frac- 
tnred the upoer jaw, three inches above the comer incisors. The tront teeth and jaw 
were turned like a hook, completely within the lower ones. She was cast, a balling 
iron put into her mouth, and the surgeon, exerting considerable force, pulled the teeth 
ootwtkrd into their former and proper situation. She was then tied up, so that she 
eould not rub her muzzle a^inst anything, and was well fed with bean-meal, and 
linseed tea. Much inflammation ensued, but it gradually subsided, and, at the expira- 
tion of the sixth week, the mouth was quite healed, and scarcely a vestige of the frac- 
tore remained. 

A very extraordinary and almost incrediblo account of a fracture of the superior 
■laxillaiy bone is given in the records of the Royal and Central Society of Ag^cul- 
tore in Prance. A horse was kicked by a companion. There was fracture of the 
upper part of the superior maxillary, and zygomatic bones, and the eye was almost 
forced out of the socket. Few men would have dared to undertake a fracture like 
this, but M. Revel shrank not from his duty. He removed several small splintera of 
bone— T^laced the larger bones— returned the eye to its socket— confined 'the parts by 
Bieans ofsufficient sutures — slung the horae, and rendered it impossible for the animal 
to rub his head against anything. In six weeks, the cure was complete. 

The maxillary bone, or lower jaw, is more subject to* fracture, and jmrticularly 
in its branches between the tushes and the lower teeth, and at the symphysis between 
the two branches of the jaw. Its position, i|s length, and the small quantity of muscle 
that covera it, especially anteriorly, are among the ca>ises of its fracture, and the same 
eireumstances combine to render a reunion of the divided parts more easy to be 
accomplished. Mr. Blaine relates that, in a fracture of the lower jaw, he succeeded 
by making a strong leather frame that exactly encased the whole jaw. The author 
of this volume has effected the same object by similar means. 

M. H. Boulay attended a horae, fracture of whose lower maxillary had taken place 
at Ae neck of that bone, between the tushes and the comer incisor teeth. The whole 
of the interior part of the maxillary bone in which the incisor teeth were planted, was 
completely detached from the other portion of the bone, and the parts were merely 
held together by the membrane of the mouth. 

The horae was cast — the corner tooth on the left side extracted — the wound tho- 
wnghly cleansed — the fractured bones brought into contact — some holes were drilled 
between the tushes and the second incisor teeth, above and below, through which 
some pieces of brass wire were passed, and thus the jaws were apparently fixed 
immovably together. The neck of the maxillary bone was surrounded by a sufli- 
cicnt compress of tow, and a ligature tied around it, with its bearing place on the 
tashes, and all motion thus prevented. ' 

The horse was naturally an untractable animal, and in his efforts to open his jaws, 
the wires yielded to his repeated straggles, and were to a certain depee separated. 
The bandage of tow was, however, tightened, and w«^ sufficient to retain the fractured 
edges in apposition. _ ^ .v • i 

The mouth now began to exhale an infectious and gangrenous odour ; the animal 
W9S dispirited, and would not take any food ; gangrene was evidently approaching, 
and Mr. Boulay determined to amputate the inferior portion of the maxillary bone, 
the union of which seemed to be impossible. The sphacelated portion of the maxil- 
lavT was entirely removed ; every fragment of bone that had an oblique direction was 
■awn away, and the rough and uneven portions which the saw comd not reach, were 

^B^ore night, the horse had recovered his natural spirits, and was searching for 
something to eat. On the following day, a few oats were given to him, and he aie 
98 
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them with 00 much appetite and ease, that no one looking at him would think that he 
had hoen deprived of bis lower incisor teeth. On the following day, some hay was 
given to him, which he ate witliout difficulty, and in a fortnight was dismissed, the 
wounds being nearly healed.* 

In the majority of these cases of simple fracture, a cure might be effected, or should, 
at least, be attempted, by means of well-adapted bandages around the muzzle, coniiDed 
by straps. It will always be prudent to call in veterinary aid, and it is absolutely 
necessary in case of compound fracture of the lower jaw. 

Fracturk of the Spins. — ^This accident, fortunately for the horse, is not of frequent 
occurrence, but it has been uniformly fatal. It sometimes happens in the act of falling, 
as in leaping a wide ditch ; but it oftener occurs while a horse is struggling during a 
painful operation. It is generally sufficiently evident while the horse is on the ground, 
kither a snap is heard, indicative of the fracture, or the struggles of the hind-limbs 
suddenly and altogether cease. In a few cases, the animal has been able to get up 
and walK to his stable ; in others, the existence of the fracture has not been apparent 
for several hours: showing that the vertebrae, although fractured, may remain in -their 
place for a certain period of time. The bone that is broken, is usually one of the pos- 
terior dorsal or anterior lumbar vertebrae. There is no satisfactory case on record of 
reunion of the fractured parts. 

In the human being, the depressed portion of the spinal arch, and of the fractured 
vertebrae, have been removed by a dextrous operation, and sensibility and the power 
of voluntary motion have, in cases few and far between, been restored; but in the 
horse, this has rarely or never been effected. We should consider him a bold operator, 
but we should not very much dislike him, who made one trial, at least, how far sur- 
gical skill might be available here. 

Mr. W. C. Spooner relates an interestinar case, and many such have probably oc- 
curred. A horse had been clipped about Uiree weeks, and was afterwards galloped 
sheur])ly on rough ground, and pulled up suddenly and repeatedly, for the purpose of 
sweating him. After thai he did not go so well as before, and would not canter 
readily, although he had previously been much used to that pace. Two -days before 
he was destroyed, the groom was riding him at a slow pace, when he suddenlr 

gave way behind and was carried home, and could not af^rwards stand. He had, 
oubtless, fractured the spine slightly, when pulled up suddenly, but without dis- 
placing the bones.f 

M. Dupuy was consulted respecting a mare apparently palsied. She had an uncer- 
tain and stag^ring walk, accompani^ by evident pain. After various means of r&- 
Jief had in vain been tried during five-and-twenty days, she was destro^^ed. A frac- 
ture of the last dorsal vertebra was discovered. It had never been quite complete, 
and ossific union was beginning to take place. 

Fracture op the rirs. — These fractures are not always easily recognised. Tliose 
that are covered by the scapula may exist for a long time without being detected, and 
those that are situated posteriorly are so thickly covered by muscles as to render the 
detection of the injury almost impossible. A man was trying to catch a mare in a 
field. She leaped at the gate, but failing to clear it, she fell on her back on the oppo- 
site side. She lay there a short time, and then got up, and trotted to the stable. She 
was saddled, and her master, a heavy man, cantered tier more than three miles. She 
then became unusually dull and sluggish, and was lefl on the road. She was bled ; 
and on the following morning an attempt was made to lead her home. She was not, 
however, able to travel more than a mile. On the following morning she was evi- 
dently in great pain, and a veterinary surgeon, discoverinff a slight depression of the 
spinous processes of the eleventh and twelfth dorsal vertebrae and detecting a certain 
crepitus, ordered her to be destroyed. On pott-^nortem examination, the twelfth dorsal 
vertebra was found fractured, and the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth ribs on the 
near side were all fractured about two inches from their articulation with the verte- 
brcj 

Hurtrel d'Arboval says that '* the two ribs behind the elbow are the most subject 
to fracture, and the false ribs, from the yieldin? motion which they possess, are leas* 
liable." Tlie ordinary causes of fracture are kicks and blows, or falls on the chest, antf 

* Rec. de MM. V^t. Nov. 1838. t Veterinarian, vol. xL p. 207. 

T Veterinarian* vol. iii. p. 681. 
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eBpecially in Imping. The fractarM are generally about their middle^ and, in the trae 
libs, commonly oblique. 'They are occasionally broken into splinters, and if those 
splinters are directed inward, &ey may seriously wound the pleura or lungs. In order 
most certainly to detect the situation and extent of these fractures, it may be neces- 
sary to trace the rib through its whole extent, and, should there be any irregularity, 
to press firmly upon it above and below in order to ascertain the nature and extent of 
the injury. 

If Jracture is detected, it is not oAen that much essential good can be done. If 
there is little or no displacement, a broad roller should be tightly drawn round the 
chest, in order to prevent as much as possible the motion of the ribs in the act of 
breathing, and to throw the labour on the diaphragm and the abdominal muscles until 
the fractured parts are united. If the fractured parts protrude outwaras, a firm com* 
press must be placed upon thenu If they are depressed, it will always be advisable 
to place a firm bandage over the seat of fracture, although, perhaps, there may bo 
scarcely the possibility of elevating them to any considerable degree. Should much 
irritation be the consequence of the nature or direction of the fracture, prop^ means 
must be adopted to allay the constitutional disturbance that may be produced. Gen- 
eral or local bleedings will be most serviceable.* 

Fracturk of the PKLVis. — ^This is not of freouent occurrence, on account of the 
thickness of the soft parts which surround the pelvis, and protect it from injury, but 
It is of a most serious character when it does take place, on account of the violence 
which must have been necessary to produce it. The usual cases are falls from a con- 
siderable height, or heavy blows on the pelvis. ' The injury may have reference to 
the internal or external portion of the pelvis. In the first case, Uie danger may not 
be discovered until irreparable mischief is produced. When it is chiefly external, the 
altered appearance of the hip speaks for itself. It is rarely in our power to afibrd any 
assistance in cases like this, except when there are fractured portions of the bone that 
may be partially or entirely removed, or the projecting spine of the ilium is only par- 
tially fractured. 

M. Levrat gives an interesting account of a case of fracture of the right side of 
the pelvis, near the acetabulum, in leaping a wide ditch when hunting. ** The lame- 
ness which it occasioned," says he, " was such that the toe of the foot was scarcely 
permitted to touch the ground while the motion was at all rapid. When the motion 
was slow, the foot was placed flat on the ground, but with great difficulty moved for- 
ward. On applying my right hand to the fractured part, which did not exhibit any 
heat, and seizing with my left hand the point of the thigh, I felt a movement of the 
ischium, which easily enabled me to judge of the fracture and its seat, and to dis- 
cover that none of the fractured parts were displaced. I ordered her to be kept quiet 
for three weeks, and then permitted to wander about the stable. At the end of two 
months she was mounted and exercised at a foot pace, and in another month she was 
enabled to sustain the longest day's work without lameness. In the following year 
she was placed in the stud of the Baron de Stael, where she produced some good 
foa]s.t 

The Annals of the school at Alfort contain the case of an old mare with fracture 
of the pelvis and of the left ischium, and in whom union of the bones was effected 
so promptly, that on the thirtieth day very little lameness remained, and she shortly 
returned to her usual work. She soon afterwards died from some other cause, and 
the state of the osseous parts was thoroughly examined. These cases, however, stand 
almost alone, and post-mortem examination discovers fractures of the ischium and 
the pelvis, and each bone divided into many pieces, so that it is impossible for the 
hind quarters of the animal to be supported— ^dso fractures of the external angle of 
the ilium, which rarely is again consolidated, and roughness of the bony fragments, 
which produce sad laceration of the soft parts. Fracture of the ischium presents 
almost insuperable difficulties — that of the ilium is uniformly fatal.^ 

* Cases of anchylosis of the vertebrse of the horse are too frequent, from the heavy weights 
and sudden and violent concussion which are too frequently thrown on these parts. Com* 
plete anchylosis of all the dorsal and lumbar vertebne have been produced, extending even t# 
fha haunch.-— Sandifort*s Mus. Anat. toI. ii. p. 38 to 44, and iii. p. 243. 

t Rec. de M6d. V^t., Nov. 1831, and Veterinarian, vol. vi. p. 390. 

. Diet. T^ Mar. Hurtrel d'Arboval, vol. ii. p. 586. 
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Fractuu or TBC TAXL« — ^Thifl acQiient is not of fraqnenfc occnrtMieft, eacept imm 
floddental entanglement, or the appUcatLon of brute force*. The fraetwte is eaailj 
ncogniaedt frequeuUy by the eye and always by the fingers. If the tail is not ampsF 
tated, a cord passed oyer a pulley, and with a small weight attached to it, will bnag 
the separated bones again into appositiout and in about a month the natural cartihg* 
o^' the part will be sufficiently re-instated. 

Fractures of the limbs. — ^These, fortunately, are of rare occurrence in the horse, 
for although their diyided edges might be easily brought again into apposition, it 
would be almost impossible to retain them in it, for the slightest motion would dis- 
place them. A rapid survey of each may not, however, be idtogether useless. 

Fracture op the shoulder.— The author is not aware of the successful treatment 
of this accident by any English veterinary surgeon. Mr. Fuller attempted it, but from 
the difficulty of keeping the divided edges of the bone in apposition with each o&er, 
and the natural untractableness of tl^ animal, and symptoms of tetanus beginning to 
appear, the patient was destroyed. The fracture was a little above the neck of the 
scapula, and the muscles were dreadfully lacerated.* 

It is not at all times easy to discover the existence and precise situation of fracture 
of the humerus. The lameness is very great — ^the animal will not bear at all up<A 
the broken limb — he will drag it along the ground — he will move siowlTand with 
difficul^, and his progression will consist of a succession of short leaps. The lifting 
of the K>ot will give very great pain. If he is roughly handled, he will sometimes 
rear, or throw himself suddenly aown. By careful application of the hand a crepitus 
will more or less distinctly be heard. The chances are almost materially against the 



anion of a fracture of the humerus. The patient must be kept constantly saspeaded, 
and splints and bandages carefully applied. M. Delaguette attended an entire draughl- 
horse, whose humerus had been tractnred by the kick of a mare. The fraciuue 
extended longitudinally through two-thirds of the length of the bone, and the parts 
were separated from each other. They were brought again into apposition, and kept 
so by means of pitch plasters and splints. The horse was put into slings; the pave- 
ment of the stable was taken up; a hollow dug under the fractured limb, and this 
depression filled with straw, in order to afford a soft support for the foot He vraa 
bled, gruel alone given as food, and injections daily administered. 

On the 35th day the rollers were removed and replaced. On the 40th day he began 
to rest on Che fractured limb. On the 60th day the bandages were removed— 4he frac- 
ture had been well consolidated, and the horse rested his weight upon it. It is 
reluctantly added that he was afterwards destroyed, on account of some diseaae of 
the loins.f 

Fracturb or the arm.— This accident is not of unfrequent ocoonenee. It com- 
monly takes an oblique direction, and is usually first discovered by the displaeement 
of the limb. Mr. Gloag, of the 10th Hussars, gives an interesting account of a case 
that occurred in his practice. '* An entire black cart-horse was grazing in a field, into 
which some mares were accidentally turned. One of them kicked nim seveiely a 
little above the knee. He, however, contrived to get home, and, being carefully 
examined, there was found a simple fracture of the radius, about an inch and a half 
above the knee. The ends of the fractured bone could be heard distinetly grating 
against each other, both in advancing the leg and turning it stdeway from the body. 
He was immediately placed in a sling not completely elevated from the ground, but 
in which he could occasionally relieve himself by standing. The leg was well bathed 
with warm water, and the ends of the bone brought as true to their position as possible. 
Some thin slips of green wood were then immersed in boiling water until they iivonld 
readily bend to the shape of the knee, and they were tied round the joint, reaching 
about nine inches above and six below the knee, the ends of them being tied romd 
with tow. 

A fortnight afterwards he became very troublesome, knocking his foot on the ground, 
and when, at the expiration of the sixth week, he was taken from the slings, there 
was a considerable bony deposit above the knee. This, however, gzadually subsided 
as the horse regained his strength, and, with the exception of turning the leg a little 
outwards, he is as useful as ever for common purposes.*':): 

Fracture of the elbow. — ^This is far more exposed to danger than the two last 

* Veterinarian, vol. viii., p. 143. t Journal Pratique, Dec. 1834. % Veteiinarian, voL iv, p. 439 
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bones, and is oftsner fraotared. The fractitre is generally an oblique ^ne, and aboat 
twa^irds from tha aammit of the limb. It ie immediately detected by the altered 
Mtion, and diiferaBt appeaiaaoe of the limb. It ia not eo difficult of redaetion a^ 
sHher the humeraa or the aeapala, when the ffaetuie is towards the middle of the 
bone. A great quantity of tow aatorated with pitch most be placed around the elbow, 
and confined with finn adheaiTe plaatero, the ^ond beine hollowed away in the front 
of the injured leg, so that no pressure shall be made by that foot 

FaACTuaa or the raMVR.^Considering the maases of muscle that eairound thib 
bone, and the immense weight which it supports, it would naturally be deemed im • 
possible to reduce a real fracture of the femur. If the divided bones are ever united, 
it is a consequence of the simple repose of the parts, and their tendency to unite 
Pn^essor Dick, however, relates a very, singular and interesting account of the cura 
of fracture of the femur. He was requested to attend a bay mare that had met with 
an accident in leaping a sunken fence. He found a wound in the stifle of the hind 
la? running transversely across the anterior of the articulation, about an inch and a 
htdf in length, and in it was a portion of bone that had been fractured, and that had 
escaped from its situation towards the inside of the stifle, where it was held by a por- 
tion of li^ment. The isolated nature oi the fractured portion, the difficulty, or rather 
impossibility of replacing it in its situation, and the few vessels which the connecting 
medium possessed, rendered it impossible that union would be effected ; he therefoie 
determined to remove it. 

Having enlarged the wound, and divided the portion of capsular ligament whieK 
retained it in its place, he extracted the bone, and found it to be the upper part of the 
inner anterior condyle of the femur, measuring three inches in length, one inch and a 
half in breadth, and about an inch in thickness, and being in shape nearly similar to 
the longitudinal section of a hen^s egg. 

After the removal of the bone, the animal seemed very much relieved ; the wound 
was firmly sewed up, adhesive strapping applied over it, and the part kept wet with 
cold water. 

Two days afterwards considerable swelling had taken place ; she seemed to suffi^r 
much, and there was some oozing from the wound. Fomentations were again applied, 
and she was slung. 

She now began rapidly to improve, and, although one of the largest articulations in 
the body had Men laid open and a part of the articular portion of the bone removed, 
the wound healed so rapidly that in three weeks she walked with little lameness to a 
loose box. At the expiration of another three weeks the Professor again visited her. 
On being led out she trotted several times along the stable yard, apparently sound, 
with the exception of moving the limb in a slight degree wider than usual, and so 
completely was the part recovered that, had it not been for a small scar that remained, 
a stranger could not have known that such an accident had taken place.* 

Faacturk or the patella. — This does occasionally, thou&rh very seldom occur. 
It is usually the consequence of violent kicks, or blows, and if this singular bone is 
once disunited, no power can bring the divided portions of the bone together again. 

Fbactvhe or the tibia. — This affection is of more frequent occurrence, and of 
more serious consequence than we were accustomed to imagine it to be. Mr. Trump, 
twelve years ago, first called the attention of the profession to some singular circum- 
stances connected with the tibia. A large draught-horse belonging to the Dowlais 
Iron Company, at Merthyr Tydvil, came in from his labour very lame in the near 
hind leg, but with no visible sign of any severe injury being received. The foot was 
search^, but nothing farther was done. He stood in the stable several days, and 
then vras turned into a field, and was discovered one morning with the limb depend* 
ent, and a fracture of the tibia just above the hock. 

Fourteen or sixteen months after that, another horse came hcnne from a journey of 
seven miles, lame, with a slight mark on the inside of the thigh — a mere scratch, and 
very little tumefaction. There was nothing to account for such severe lameness : but, 
a few mornings afterwards, the tibia was seen to be fractured. The front of the bone 
was splintered as from a blow. 

Two months after that, another horse had been observed to be lame seven or eight 
days. A slight scratch was observed on the inside of the thigh, with a little swell- 

* Veterinarian, vol. ii. p. 140. 
38 2r 
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log, and increased heat and tenderness just aboTe tlie hock« Mr. Trump had exam* 
ined the foot daring the time that the horse stood in the stable, not being satisfied that 
the apparently slight injury on the thiffh could account for the lameness. He was 
turned to grass, and three days afterwards the tibia was found broken at the part men- 
tioned, and evidently from a blow. Were there not positive proof of the circumstance, 
t would have been deemed impossible that a fracture, and of such a bone, could havn 
existed so lonff without detection.* 

Mr. J. S. Mayer ^ves an interesting account of the successful treatment of a case 
of fracture of the tibia. The simplicity of the process will, we trust, encourage many 
another veterinary surgeon to follow his example. 

'' A horse received a blow on the tibia of the near leg, but little notice was taken 
of it for two or three days. When, however, we were called in to examine him, we 
found the tibia to be obliquely fractured about midway between the hock and the 
stifle, and a small wound existing on the inside of the leg. It was set in the follow- 
ing manner: — The leg from the stifle down to the hock was well covered with an 
adhesive compound ; it was then wrapped round with fine tow, upon which another 
layer of the same adhesive mixture was laid, the whole being well splinted and ban- 
daged up, so as to render what was a slightly compound fracture a simnle one. His 
local inflammation and sympathetic fever that supervened were kept aown by anti- 
phlogistic measures. At the end of six weeks the bandages and splints were removed, 
and readjusted in a similar way as before, and at the termination of three months from 
the time of the accident he was discharged, cured, the splints being wholly taken off, 
and merely an adhesive stay kept on the leg. The horse is now at work and quite 
sound, there being merely a little thickening, where th^ callus is formed."f 

Fracturs of the hock. — lliis .is not of frequent occurrence, but very difiScnlt to 
treat, from the almost impossibility of finding means to retain the bone in its situa- 
tion. A case, however, somewhat simple in its nature occurred in the practice of 
Mr. Cartwright. A colt, leaping at some rails, got bis leg between them, and, una' 
ble to extricate himself, hung over on the other side. After being liberated it appeared 
on examination, that there was a simple horizontal fracture of the whole of the os 
calcis about the middle. A splint was contrived so as to reach from the middle of 
the tibia to that of the cannon bone, and this was applied to the front of the leg, keep- 
ing the hock frpm its usual motion, and relaxing the muscles inserted into the os calcis. 
Underneath this splint a charge was applied about the part, in order to form a level 
surface for the splint to rest upon. Tne whole was bound together by proper adhe- 
sive bandages, and he was ordered to be kept quiet in the stable, but not to be slon^. 
In about two months the hock was fired ana became perfectly sound.^ 

Fracture of the cannon or shank bone.— This is of more frequent occurrence 
than that of any other bone, on account of the length of the leg, and the danger to 
which it is exposed. There is rarely any difficulty in detecting its situation, but there 
is sometimes a great deal in bringing the divided ed^es of the bone again into appo- 
sition. A kind of windlass, or a power equal to it, is occasionally necessary to pro- 
duce sufficient extension in order to effect the desired pumose : but the divided eages 
being brought into apposition are retained there by the rorce of the muscles above. 
Splints reaching from the foot to above the knee should then be applied. The horse 
should be racked up during a fortnight, after which, if the case is going on well, the 
animal may often be turned out. 

In cases of compound fracture the wounds should be carefully attended to : but 
Mr. Percivall says that he knows one or two old practitioners, who are in the habit 
of treating these cases in a very summary and generally successful manner. They 
employ such common support, with splints and tow and bandages, as the case seems 
to require, and then the animal with his leg hound up is turned out, if tlie season per- 
mits ; otherwise he is placed in a yard or box, where there is not much straw to 
incommode his movements. The animal will take care not to impose too much 
weight on his fractured limb ; and, provided the parts are well secured, nature will 
generally perform the rest.§ 

• Veterinarian, vol. iii. p. 394. 

t The Transactions of the Vet. Med. Association. Some other coses of the Bucceasfiil treat 
nent of fractures are related in this work. 
t Veterinarian, vol. iii. p. 69. ^ FercivsU'a Hii9opathoMX> ^1. 1 p. 5K9* 
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pRAcraRB or the sesamoid bones. — ^There are bat two instances of this on record 
The first is related by Mr. Fuller of March. He was galloping steadily and not 
lapidly a horse of his own, when the animal suddenly fell as if he had been shot. 
He was broken down in both fore legs. The owner very humanely ordered him to 
be immediately destroyed. Both the perforans and perforatus tendons of the near fore 
leg were completely ruptured, just where they pass over the sesamoid bone, which 
was fractured in a transverse direction. The sesamoid bone of the off leg was frac- 
tured in the same direction, but the tendons were entire.* 

The second case is one described by Mr. Harris of Preston. A strong coacbliks 
animal was galloped rapidly. He had not gone more than a hundred, yards before he 
suddenly fell, and it was with great difficulty that he could be led home, a distance 
of about two miles. There was Soon considerable swelling in the off fore leg— great 
pain on the animal's attempting to walk, and his fetlock nearly touched the ground. 
8ome slight crepitus could be detected, but the exact seat of it could not be ascer- 
tained. Mr. Harris considered the case as hopeless, but the owner would have some 
means tried to save the animal. He was accordingly bled and physicked, and cold 
lotions and bandages were applied to the foot. Two days afterwards some bony 
spiculs began to protrude through the skin, and, the case being now perfectly hope- 
less, the animal was destroyed. The inner sesamoid bone was shivered to atoms.f 

Fracture of the upper pastern. — Thick and strong, and movable as this bone 
seems to be, it is occasionally fractured. This has been the consequence of a violent 
effort by the horse to save himself from falling, when he has stumbled,— it has hap- 
pened when he has been incautiously permitted to run down a steep descent— and has 
occurred when a horse has been travelling on the best road, and at no great pace. 

The existence of fracture in this bone is, generally speaking, easily detected. The 
injur^ foot is as lightly as possible permitted to come in contact with the ground. As 
little weight as may be is thrown on it, or, if the animal is compelled to use it, the 
fetlock is bent down nearly to the ground, and the toe is turned upward. If the foot 
is rotated, a crepitus is generally heard. 

This, however, is not always the case. M. Levrat was requested to examine a 
horse that had suddenly become lame. The near hind leg was retracted, and the 
foot was kept from touching the ground. He carefully examined the foot, and dis- 
covered that much pain was expressed when the pastern was handled. He suspected 
fracture of the bone, but he could not detect it. He bled the animal, ordered cooling 
applications to the part, and gave a dose of physic. Three days af^rwards he again 
saw his patient, and readily detected a fracture, taking a direction obliquely across 
the pastern.^: 

The probability of success in the treatment of this fracture, depends on its being 
a simple or compound one. If it runs laterally across the bone, it may be readily 
and successfully treated — ^if it extends to the joints, above and below, it will proba- ^ 
bly terminate in anchylosis, and if the bone is shivered, as it too frequently is, into 
various parts, there would scarcely seem the possibility of a successful treatment of 
the case. The instances, however, are numerous in which the case terminates suc- 
cessfully. Hurtrel d'Arboval recommends that a bandage steeped in some adhesive 
matter should be applied from the coronet to the middle of the leg. On this some 
wet pasteboard is to be moulded, enveloped af^rwards in a linen bandage. A small 
splint is now to be applied before and behind and on each side and the hollow places 
are filled with tow, in order to give them an equal bearing. If this does not appear 
to be sufficiently secure, other splints, thicker and broader, are placed over those ex- 
tending to the knee or the hock. 

The case related by M. Levrat was treated in this way. It will be comparatively 
seldom that it will be necessary to suspend the patient. The animal, under the treat- 
ment of M. Levra^ kept his foot in the air for neskly three weeks. At the end of 
that period he now and then tried to rest his toe on the litter. Six weeks after the 
Rocident, he began to throw some weight on the foot ; and a few days afterwards hv 
was able to go to a pond, about fifty paces from his stable, and where, of his own 
accord, he took a foot-bath for nearly an hour at a time. At the expiration of anoiher 

* Veterinarian, vol. iii. p. 393. t Veterinarian, vol. v. p. 376 

I Rmu de M^. V^t., Nov. 1831. 
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month he was mounted, and went yery well at a walking<-p8ce; he was, \ewefai, 
stUl lame when he was trotted. 

Another horse, treated by the same siuigeon, was soon able to rest on the bad leg« 
in order to change his position — ^he was allowed three weeks after tha% and tbmi 
commeneed his former oaily work — ^the drawing of a heavy cart. He limped a little 
when he was trotted ; but did as much slow work as he was ever accustomed to do. 

FaACTURE or the lower pastekn. — Although this bone is much shorter than the 
upper pastern, there are several instances ot fracture of it. The fractures of this 
bone are commonly longitudinal, and oflen present a lesion of continuity extending 
from the larger pastern to the coffin-bone, it is frequently splintered, the sptinters 
taking this longitudinal direction. Hurtrel d'Arbov al relates three cases of this, and 
in one of them the bone was splintered into four pieces. In several instances, how- 
ever, this bone has been separated into eight or ten distinct pieces. 1/Vhen the firac- 
tare of the bone is neither compound nor complicated, it may be perfectly reduced by 
proper bandaging, and, in fact, there have been cases, in which union has taken place 
with slight assistance from art beyond the application of a few bandages. 

M. Gazot relates a verv satisfactory termination bf fracture of this bone in a car- 
riage-horse. The animal fell, and was totally unable to rise again. He was placed 
on some hurdles, and drawn home. A veterinary surffeon being consulted, recognised 
fracture of the lower pastern in both feet, and advised that the animal should be de- 
stroyed. It was a favourite horse, between five and six years old, and the owner de- 
termined to give it a chance of recovery. % 
M. Gazot was consulted. He plainly recognised a transverse fracture in the lower 
pastern of the right leg, and a longitudinal one in the left pastern. They were both 
of them simple fractures. The horse was manageable, and seemed to comprehend 
the whole anair. He was a favourite of the groom as well as ^e master, and it 
was determined to give him a chance of recovery. He had plenty of good litter 
under him, which was' changed twice in the day. Tlie firat object that was attempt- 
ed to be accomplished was the healing of the excoriations that had taken place 
in drawing him nomoy and abating the inflammation that was appearing about the 
pasterns. 

At the termination <^ the first week all these wero healed, the horse fed well, and 
was perfectly quiet, except that when he was tired of lying on one side he contrived 
to get on his knees and then to raise himself on his haunches, and, having voided his 
urine and his duns, he turned himself upon the other side, without the bandages 
round his pasterns being in the slightest degree interfered with. 

At the expiration of Sie second week, he seemed to wish to get up. The groom 
had orders to assist him, and a sling was passed under him. Some oats were placed 
in the manger, and he seemed to enjoy the change for a little while. Soon aftex^ 
wards he began to be uneasy, and a copious perspiration appeared on every part. 
He was immediately lowered, when, with evident delight, he stretched out his head 
and his legs, and la^ almost without motion during several hours. On the follow- 
ing day he was again placed in the sling, and again lowered as soon as he appeared 
to be fatigued. 

At the expiration of a month from the time of the accident he could get up without 
assistance, and would continue standing two or three hours, when he would lay down 
again, but with a degree of precaution that was truly admirable. The bandages 
around the pasterns h^ been continued until this period, and had been kept wet with 
a spirituous embrocation, llie horse was encouraged to walk a little, some com be 
ing offered to him in a sieve. He was sadly lame, and the lameness was considera- 
bly greater in the left than in the right foot. A calculous enlargement eoi^ld also be 
felt m the direction of the fracture on each pastern; but it was greatest in ihe left 
fetlock, and there was reason to fear the existence of anchylosis, between the pastern 
bones of the left leg. That foot was surrounded with emollient cataplasms, and, two 
days afterwards, was pared out, and the cautery applied over both pasterns, the spirit* 
nous embrocation being continued. 

A fortnight afterwards the eflect of the cautery was very satisfactory. The action 
of the part was more free, and there was no longer any fear of anchylosis. It was, 
however, deemed prudent to apply the cautery over the right pastern. Walking ex- 
ercise was now recommended, and in the course of another month the lameness was 
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modi idiminished. It was most on the left side, which, howeTer, had resumed its 
former degree of inclination. 

At the expiratioB of four months, the horse was sent to work. His master, how- 
erer, doubting the sfesbility of the core, sold him, for which he ouorht to hare had his 
own legs broken, and he fell into bad hands. He was wdrked hardly, and half 
Btaryed; nevertheless, the calculus continued to diminish, and the lameness alto- 
gether disappeared. He soon, however, passed into better hands. He was bought , 
by a farmer at Chalons, in whose service he long remained, in good condition, and 
totally free from lameness. His last owner gave him the name <n Old Broken Leg.* 

Fractubb op the coPFiN-BONi. — ^This is an accident of rery rare occurrence, and 
difficult to distinguish from other causes of lameness. The animal halts yery con- 
siderably—the foot is hot and tender— the pain seems to be exceedingly great, and 
none of the ordinary causes of lameness are perceiyed. According to Hurtrel D'Ar-^ 
boTal, it is not so serious an accident as has been represented. The fractured portions' 
cannot be displaced, and in a vascular' bone like this, the union of the divided parts 
will be readily effected. 

Mr. Percivall very properly remarks, that, "buried as the coffin and navicular 
bones are within the hoof, and out of the way of all external injury as well as of mus- 
cular force, fracture of them cannot proceed from ordinary causes. It is, perhaps, 
thus produced : — ^in the healthy foot, in consequence of the elasticity of their connec- 
tions, these bones yield or spnng under the impression they receive from the bones 
above, and thus are enabled to bear fipreat weights, and sustain violent shocks withour 
injury ; but, disease in the foot is otten found to destroy this elasticity, b^ changing 
the cartilage into bone, which cannot receive the same weight and concussion without 
risk of fracture. Horses that have undergone the operation of neurotomy more fre- 
quently meet with this accident than others, because they batter their senseless feet 
with a force which, under similar circumstances, pain would forbid the o^ers from 
doing."t 

FRAOTUftB or THE NAviouLAa BONE hss been sufficiently considered under the article 
«« Navicular Joint Disease," p. 309. 

Mr. Mayer sums up his account of the treatment of fractures in a way that reflects 
much credit on him and the profession of which he is a member. ** Let your reme- 
dies,'* says he, ^ be governed oj those principles of science, those dictates of humanity, 
and that sound discretion, which, while they raise the moral and intellectual supe 
riority of man, distinguish the master of his profession from the bungling empiric."^ 



CHAPTER XVII. 
ON SHOEING. 



The period when the shoe began to be nailed to the foot of the horse is uncertain* 
William the Norman introduced'it into our country. 

We have seen, in the progress of our inquiry, that, while it affords to the foot of the 
horse that defence which seems now to be necessary against the destructive effects 
of OUT artificial and flinty roads, it has entailed on the animal some evils. It has 
limited or destroyed the beautiful expansibility of the lower part of the foot — it has 
led to contraction, although that contraction has not always been accompanied by 
lameness— in the most careful fixing of the best shoe, and in the careless manufac- 
ture and setting on of the bad one, irreparable injury has occasionally been done to 
the horse. 

We will first attend to the preparation of the foot for the shoe, for more than is 
generally imagined, of its comfort to the horse and its safety to the rider, depends on 
this. If the master would occasionally accompany the horse to the forge, more 
expense to himself and punishment to the horse would be spared than, peniaps, he 

* Recneil de M^d. V6t. 1834, p. 7. No apology is offered for the introduction of esses fike 
ihis. The caase of science and of humanity is equally served. 
^ Peroivall's Htppopathology, vol. i., p. 272. t Vet. Trans, vol. i., p. 945. 
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would tlilnk poMible, provided he will take the pains to understand the matter him 
self, otherwise he had better not interfere. 

The old shoe must be first taken off. We have soroe&ing to obsenre even here 
The shoe was retained on the foot by the ends of the nails heimg twisted off, tamed 
down, and clenched. These clenches should be first raised, which the smith seldom 
takes the trouble thoroughlj to do ; but after looking carelessly roand the crust and 
. loosening one or two of the clenches, he takes hold first of one heel of the shoe, and* 
then of 3ie other, and by a violent wrench separates them from the foot : then, by 
means of a third wrench, applied to the middle of the shoe, he tears it off. Bv these 
means he must enlarge everv nail-hole, and weaken the future and steady hold of the 
shoe, and sometimes tear off portions of the crust, and otherwise injure the foot The 
horse generally shows by his flinching that he suffers from the violence with which 
this preliminary operation too often is performed. The clenches should always be 
raised or filed off; and, wheris the foot is tender, or the horse is to be examined fot 
lameness, each nail should be partly punched out. According to the common system 
of procedure, many a stub is left in the crust, the source of future annoyance. 

The shoe having been removed, the smith proceeds to rasp the edges of the crust. 
Let not the stander-by object to the apparent violence which he uses, or fear that the 
foot will suffer. It is the only means that he has to detect whether any stubs remain 
in the nail-holes ; and it is the most convenient method of removing tliat portion of 
the crust into which dirt and gravel have insinuated themselves. 

Next comes the important process of paring out, with regard to w^ich it is almost 
impossible to lay down any specific rules. This, however, is undoubted, that far 
more injury has been done by ^e neglect of paring, than by carrying it to too great 
an extent. The act of paring is a work of much more labour than the proprietor of 
the horse often imagines, 'uie smith, except he is overlooked, will frequently give 
himself as little trouble about it as he can x and that portion of horn which, in the 
unshod foot, would be worn away by contact with the ground, is suffered to aocumu- • 
late month after month, until the elasticity of the sole is destroyed, and it can no 
longer descend, and its other functions are impeded, and foundation is laid for corn, 
and contraction, and navicular disease, and inflammation. That portion of horn 
should be left on the foot, which will defend the internal parts from being bruised, 
and yet suffer the external sole to descend. How is this to be ascertained ! The 
stron? pressure of the thumb of the smith will be the best g^ide. The buttress, that 
most destructive of all instruments, being, except on very particular occasions, banished 
from every respectable forge, the smith sets to work with his drawing-knife, and 
removes the growth of horn, until the sole will yield, although in the slightest possible 
degree, to the strong pressure of his thumb. The proper tliickness of horn will then 
remain. 

If the foot has been previously neglected, and the horn is become very hard, the 
owner must not object if the smith resorts to some other means to soften it a little, 
and takes one of his flat irons, and having heated it, draws it over the sole, and keeps 
it, a little while, in contact with the foot. When the sole is really thick, this rude 
and apparently barbarous method can do no harm, but it should never be permitted 
with the sole that is regularly pared out. 

The c|uantity of horn to be removed, in order to leave the proper degree of thick- 
ness, will vary with different feet From the strong foot, a great deal must be taken. 
From the^concave foot, the horn may be removed until the sole will yield to a mode- 
rate pressure. From the flat foot, litUe needs be pared ; while the pumiced foot should 
be deprived of nothing but the ragged parts. 

The paring being nearly completed, the knife and the msp of the smith must be a 
little watchea, or he will reduce the crust to a level with the sole, and thus endanger 
the bruising of it by its pressure on the edge of the seatinff. The crust should be 
reduced to a perfect level all around, but left a little higher thai; the sole. 

The heels will require considerable attention. From the stress which is thrown on 
the inner heel, and from the weakness of the quarter there, the horn usually wears 
away considerably faster than it would on the outer one, and if an equal portion of 
horn were pared from it, it would be left lower than the outer heel. The smith 
should, therefore, accommodate his paring to the comparative wear of the heels, and 
l)e exceedingly careful to leave them precisely level. 

If the reader will recollect what has been said of the intention and action of thf 
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fttfs, he will readily peiceiye that the smith should be cheeked in his almost tmiversa} 
fondness for opening the heels, or, more truly, removing that which is the main impedi* 
ment to contraction. The portion of the heels between the inflexion of the bar and the 
frog shonld scarcely be toached--4it least, the ragged and detached parts alone should 
be cut away. The foot may not look so fair ana open, but it Will last longer without 
contraction. 

The bar, likewise, should be left fully prominent, not only at its first inflexion, but 
as it runs down the side of the frog. The heel of the shoe is designed to rest partly 
on the heel of the foot and partly on the bar, for reasons that have been already stated. 
If the bar is weak, the growth of it should be encouraffed ; and it should be scarcely 
touched when the horse is shod, unless it has attainea a level with the crust. The 
reader will recollect the observation which has been already made, that the destruction 
of the bars not only leads to contraction, by removing the grand impediment to it, but 
by adding a still more powerful cause in the slanting direction which is given to the 
bearin? of the heels, when the bar does not contribute to the support of the weight. 

It will also be apparent, that the horn between the crust and the bar should be 
carefully pared out Every horseman has observed the relief which is given to the 
animal lame with corns, when this angle is well thinned. This relief, however, is 
often but temporary ; for when the horn grows again, and the shoe presses upon it, 
the torture of the horse is renewed. 

The degree of paring to which the froa must be subjected, will depend on its promi- 
nence, anr on the shape of the foot. The principle has already been stated, that it 
must be left so far projecting and prominent, that it shall be just within and above the 
lower surface of the shoe ; it will then descend with the sole sufiiciently to discharge 
the functions that have been attributed to it. If it is lower, it will be bruised and 
injured ; if it is higher, it cannot come in contact with the ground, and thus be enabled 
to do its duty. T%e ragged parts must be removed, and especially those occasioned 
. by thrush, but the degree of paring must depend entirely on the pnnciple just stated. 

It appears, then, that the oflSce of the smith requires some skill and judgment, in 
order to be properly discharged ; and the proprietor of horses will find it his interest 
occasionally to visit the forge, and complain of the careless, or idle, or obstinate 
fellow, while he rewards, by some trifling cratuity, the expert and diligent workman. 
He should likewise remember that a great deal more depends on the paring out of the 
foot, than on the construction of the shoe ; that few shoes, except they press upon the 
sole, or are made outrageously bad, will lame the horse ; but that he may be very 
easily lamed from ignorant and improper paring out of the foot 

THE PUTTING ON THE SHOE. 

The foot beinff thus prepared, the smith looks about for a shoe. He should select 
«)oe that as nearly as possible fits the foot, or may be easily altered to the foot He 
vv^ill sometimes, and especially if he is an idle and reckless fellow, care little about 
this, for he can easily alter the foot to the shoe. The toe-knife is a very convenient 
instrument for him, and plenty of ^lom can be struck off with it, or removed by the 
rasp, in order to make the foot as small as the shoe ; while he cares little, although 
by this destructive method the crust is materially thinned where it should receive the 
nail, and the danger of puncture, and of pressure upon the sole, is increased; and a 
foot so artificially diminished in size, will soon grow over the shoe, to the hazard of 
considerable or permanent lameness. 

While the horse is travelling, dirt and gravel are apt to insinuate themselves 
between the web of the foot and the sole. If the shoe were flat, they would be per- 
manently retained there, and would bruise the sole, and be productive of injury ; but 
when the shoe is properly bevelled off, it is scarcely possible for them to remain. 
They must be shaken out almost every time that the foot comes in contact with the 
ground. 

The web of the shoe is likewise of that thickness, that when the foot is properly 
pared, the prominent part of the frog shall lie just within and above its grouna sur- 
face, so that in the descent of the sole, the frog shall come sufficiently on the ground 
to enable it to act as a wedge, and to expand the quarters, while it is defended from 
the wear and injury it would receive, if it came on the ground with the first and full 
nhock of the weight 

ITbe mil-holes are, on the ground side, placed as near the outer edge of the shpe as 
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they can safely be, and Inroiiffbt out near the inner edge of the seating. The aaiJs 
llius take a direction inwards, resembling that of the cmst itself^ aim have &mer' 
Aold, while the strain npon them in the common shoe is altogether prevented, and the 
weidit of the horse being thrown on a flat surface, oontractioB is not so likely to be 
produced. 

The smith sometimes objects to the use of this shoe, on account of its not being so 
easily formed as one composed of a bar of iron, either flat or a little bevelled. It 
likewise occupies more time in the forging ; but these objections would vanish, when 
the owner of the horse declared that he would have him shod elsewhere, or when he 
consented — as, in justice, he should — to pay somewhat more for a shoe that required 
better workmanship, and a longer tune in the construction. 

It is expedient not only that the foot and ground surface of the shoe should be most 
accurately level, but that the crust should be exactly smoothed and fitted to the shoe. 
Much skill and time are necessary to do this perfectly with the drawing-knife. Tlie 
smith has adopted a method of more quickly, and more accurately adapting the shoe 
to the foot. He pares the crust as level as he can, and then he brings the shoe to a 
heat somewhat below a red heat, and applies it to the foot, and detects any little 
elevations by the deeper colour of the burned horn. This practice has been much 
inveighed against ; but it is the abuse, and not the use of the thing which is to be 
condemned. If the shoe is not too hot, nor held too long on the foot, an accuracy of 
adjustment is thus obtained, which the knife would be long in producing, or would 
not produce at all. If, however, the shoe is made to bum its way to its seat, with 
little or no nrevious preparation of the foot, the heat must be injurious both to the 
sensible ana insensible parts of the foot 

The heels of the shoe should be examined as to their proper width. Whatever ii 
the custom of shoeing the horses of dealers, and the too prevalent practice in the 
metropolis of siving Uie foot an open appearance, although the postenor part of it ii 
thereby exposed to injury, nothing is more certain than thaX^ in the horse destined for 
road-work, the heels, and particularly the seat of com, can scarcely be too well 
covered. Part of the shoe projecting externally can be of no possible good, but will 
prove an occasional source of mischief, and especially in a heavy country. A shoe, 
the web of which projects inward as far it can without touching the frog, affords pro- 
tection to the angle between the bars and the cmst. 

Of the manner of attaching the shoe to the foot the owner can scarcely be a compe- 
tent judge ; he can only ta& care that the shoe itself shall not be heavier than the 
work requires — that, for work a little hard the shoe shall still be light, ^th a bit of 
steel welded into the toe— that the nails shall be as small, and as few, and as far from 
the heels as may be consistent with the security of the shoe; and that, for light work 
at least, the shoe shall not be driven on so closely and firmly as is oilten done, nor the 
points of the nails be brought out so high up as is generally practised. 

CALKIN& . 

There are few cases in which the use of calkins (a turning up or elevation of the 
heel) can be admissible in the fore-feet, except in frosty weather, when it may in 
some degree prevent unpleasant or dangerous slipping. If, however, calkins are 
used, they should be placed on both sides. If the outer heel only is raised with the 
calkin, as is too often the case, the weight cannot be thrown evenly on the foot, and 
undue straining and injury of some part of the foot or of the leg must be the neceasaiy 
conseauence. Few thinffs deserve more the attention of the horseman than this most 
absurd and injurious of all the practices of the for^e. One quarter of an hour's walk 
inff, with one side of the shoe or boot raised considerably above the other, will pain* 
fully convince us of what the horee must suffer from tiiis too common method of 
shoeing. It cannot be excused even in the hunting shoe. If the horse is ridden hi 
to cover, or galloped over much hard and flin^ ground, he wiU inevitably suffer from 
this unequal distribution of the weight. If the calkin is put on the outer heel, in order 
to prevent the horse from slippinff, either the hom of that heel should be lowered to 
a corresponding degree, or the oUier heel of the shoe should be raised to the same 
level by a gradual thickening. Of the use of calkins in the hinder foot we sbalt 
presently s^ak. 
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CLIPS. 

These are portions of the upper edge of the shoe, hammered out, and turned up so 
as to embrace the lower part oi the crust, and which is usually pared out a little, in 
order to receive the clip. They are very useful, as more securely attaching the shoe 
to the foot, and relieving the crust from that stress upon the nails which would others 
wise be injurious. A clip at the toe is almost necessary in every draught-horse, and 
absolutely so in the horse of heavy draught, in order to prevent the shoe from being 
loosened or torn off by the pressure which is thrown upon the toe in the act of draw- 
ing. A clip on the outside of each shoe, at the beginning of the quarters, will give 
security to it. Clips are likewise necessary on the shoes of all heavy horses, and of 
all others who are disposed to stamp, or violently paw with their feet, and thus incur 
the danger of displacing the shoe ; but they are evils, inasmuch as they press upon 
the crust as it oprows down, and they should only be usied when circumstances abso- 
lutely require them. In the hunter's shoe they are not required at the sides. One at 
the toe is sufficient. 

THE HINDER SHOE. 

In forming the hinder shoes it should be remembered that the hind limbs are the 
principal instruments in progression, and that in every act of progression, except the 
walk, the toe is the point on which the whole frame of the animal turns, ana from 
which it is propelled. This part, then, should be strengthened as much as possible ; 
and, therefore, the hinder shoes are made broader at the toe than the fore ones. Au' 
other good effect is produced by this, that, the hinder foot being shortened, there is 
less danger of overreaching or forging, and especially if the shoe is wider on the foot 
surface uian on the ground one. The shoe is thus made to slope inward, and is a 
little within the toe of the crust 

The shape of the hinder foot is somewhat different from that of the fore foot. It is 
straighter in the quarters, and the shoe must have the same form. For carriage and 
draught-horses generally, calkins may be put on the heels, because the animal will be 
thus enabled to dig his toe more firmly into the ground, and urge himself forward, 
and throw hb weight into the collar with greater advantage: but the calkins must 
not be too high, and they must be of an equal height on each heel, otherwise, as has 
been stated with regard to the fore feet, the weight will not be fairly distributed over 
the foot, and some part of the foot or the le^r will materially suffer. The nails in the 
hinder shoe may be placed nearer to the heel than in the fore shoe, because, from the 
comparatively little weight and concussion thrown on the hinder feet* there is not so 
aanch daqger of contraction. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF SHOE& * 

The shoe must vary in substance and weight with the kind of foot, and the nature 
of the work. A weak foot should never wear a heavy shoe, nor any foot a shoe that 
will last longer than a month. Here, nerhaps, we may be permitted to. caution tliu 
horse-prq>rietor against having his cattle shod by contract, unless he binds down his 
iarrier or veterinary surgeon to remove the shoes once at least in every month; for if 
the contractor, by a heavy shoe, and a little steel, can cause five or six weeks to intei- 
vene between the shoeings, he will do so, although the feet of the horse must neces- 
sarily suffer. The shoe should never be heavier than the work renuires, for an ounce 
or two in the weight of the shoe will sadly tell at the end of a hard day's work. This 
is acknowledged m the hunting shoe, which is narrower and lighter tiian that of the 
hackney, although the foot of the hackney is smaller than that of the hunter. It is 
more decidedly acknowledged in the racer, who wears a shoe only sufficiently thick 
to prevent it fifom bending when it is used. 

THE CONCAVE^EATED SHOE. 

Hie proper form and construction of the shoe is a subject deservinff of very serious 
inquiry, for it is most important to ascertain, if possible, the kind of siioe that will do 
the least mischief to the feet. A cut is subjoined of that which is useful and valoable 
lor seneral purposes. It is employed in many of our best forges, and promises 
gndnally to supersede the flat and the simple concave shoe, althoo^ it must, in many 
iMpeets, yield to the unilateral shoe. 

» 8s 
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It pTeaents a perfectly flat aurfaoe to the ground, in order to give as many points ot 
bearing as possible, except that, on the outer edge, there is a grooTO oxftdler^ in which 
the nau-hoies are punched, so that, sinking into the fuller, their heads project but a 
little way, and axe soon worn down level with the shoe. The ^und sui&ee of the 
common shoe used in the country u somewhat convex, and the inner rim of the shoe 
comes first on the ground : the consequence of this is, that the weight, instesd of 
heipg borne fairly on the crust, is supported by the nails and clenches, which muit 
oe ii^urions to the foot, and often chip and break it. 




The web of this shoe is of the same thickness throughout, frmn die toe to As bed; 
«nd it is sufficiently wide to guard the sole from bruises, and, as mudi so as the fit)g 
will permit, to cover the seat of com. 

On the foot side it is teated. The outer part of it is accuntely iat, and (^Ifae width 
of the crust, and designed to support the crust, for by it the whole weight of the h<n je 
to sustained. 

Towards the heel this flattened part l^ wider and occupies the whole breadfli of tha 
web, in order to support the heel of the crust and its reflected part—- the bar; tbnfli 
while it defends the nom included within this angle from injury, it gives that equal 
pressure from the bar and the crust, which is the best preventive a^dnst oorasi vsA 
a powerful obstacle to contraction. 

It is fastened to the foot by nine nails— five on the outside, and four on tbs imier 
side of the shoe; those on tiie outside extending a little feather down towards the 
heel, because the outside heel is thicker and stronger, and there is mors nsil-hold; 
the last nail on the inner quarter being farther from the heel on aooonnt of the weak- 
ness of that quarter. For feet not too large, and where moderate wcnrk ody ie ^ 
quired from the horse, four nails on the outside, and three on the inside, will be suffi- 
cient ; and the last nail being far from the heels, will allow more expansion there. 

The inside part of the web is bevelled oflf, or rendered concave, that it may not 
press upon the sole. Notwithstanding our iron fetter, the sole does, although to a 
very inconsiderable extent, descend when the foot of the horse is put on the gronod 
It is unable to bear constant or -even occasional pressure, and if it came in contact 
with the shoe, the sensible sole between it and the coffin-bone would be braised, and 
lameness would ensue. Many of our horses, from too early and undue worfcf bafs 
the natural concave sole flattened, and the disposition to descend and the dem of 
descent are thereby increased. The concave shoe pieyents, en»n in this cas^ ^^{ff 
sibility of much injury, because the sole can never deseend in tiie degree u whim 
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the Mhoe is or may be beyelled. A shoe bevelled still farther is Deeessary to protect 
the projecting or pumiced foot. 

THE UNILATERAL, OR ONE SIDE NAILED SHOE. 

For a material improvement in the art of shoeing, we are indebted to Mr. Tamfl« 
of Regent Street. What was the state of the foot of the horse a few years ago t An 
onyielding iron hoof was attached to it by four nails in each quarter, and the conse- 
quence was, that in nine cases out of ten the foot underwent a very considerable alter 
ation in its form and in its usefulness. Before it had attained its full development-' 
before the animal was five years old, there was, in a great many cases, an evident 
contraction of the hoof. There was an alteration in the manner of going. The step 
was shortened, the sole was hollowed, the frog was diseased, the general elasticity 
of the foot was destroyed — ^there was a disor^nization of ^the whole homy cavity, 
and the value of the horse was materially diminished. What was the grand cause 
of this t It was the restraint of the shoe. The firm attachment of it to the foot by 
nails in e^h quarter, and the consequent strain to which the quarters and every part 
of the foot were exposed, produced a necessary tendency to contraction, from which 
sprang almost all the maladies to which the foot of the horse is subject. 

The unilateral shoe has this great advantage : it is identified with the grand prin- 
ciple of the expansibility of the horse's foot, and of removing or preventing the 
worst ailments to which the foot of the horse is liable. It can be truly stated of this 
shoe, that while it affords to the whole organ an iron defence equal to the common 
shoe, it permits, what the common shoe never did or can do, the perfect liberty of the 
foot 

We are enabled to present oar readers with the last improvement of the luiilttefa] 



The above out gives a view of the outer side of the off or ri^^t nnilateral shoe. 

. The respective situations of the five naUs will be observed ; the distance of the last 

from the heel, and the proper situations at which they emerge from the crasu The 

two clips will likewise be seen— one in the front of Uie foot, and the other on the side 

Detween the last and second nail. 

The second cut gives a view of the inner side of the unilateral shoe. Hie two 
nalle near the toe are in the situation in which Mr. Turner directs that they should be 
placed, and behind tiieni is no other attachment, between the shoe and the crust. The 
portion of the crust which is rasped off from the inner surface of the shoe is now, we 
oeliere, not often removed from the side of the foot ; it has an unpleasant appearance, 
ana the rasping is somewhat unnecessary. The heel of this shoe exhibits the method 
which Mr. Turner has adopted, and with considerable success, for the cure of corns ; 
he cats away a portion of the ground surface at the heel, and injoiious compression 
«r concussion is rendered in a manner impossible. 
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There can be no doubt that this one-sided nailing has been exceedingly useful. It 
has, in many a case that threatened a serious termination, restored the elasticity of 
the foot, and enabled it to discharge its natural functions. It has also restored to the 
foot, even in bad cases, a great deal of its natural formation, and enabled the horse to 
discharge his duty with more ease and pleasure to himself, and greater security to his 
rider. 

It is diflScult to tell what was the character of " the old English shoe." It certainly 
was larger than there was any occasion for it to be, and nearly covered the lower sur- 
face of uie foot. The nail-holes were also far more numerous than they are at orient 
The ground side was usually somewhat convex. '* The effect of this," says Mr. W. 
C. Spooner, " was to place the foot in a kind of hollow dish, which effectually pre- 
vented its proper expansion, the crust resting on a mere ledge instead of a flat surface ; 
and, on the ground side, from the inner Yim coming to the ground first, the weight 
was almost supported by the nails and clinches, which were placed, four or five on 
each side, at some distance from the toe, and approaching nearly to the heels."* 

It was an improvement to make the ground surface flat, and to take care that it did 
not press on the sole. At length, however, came the concave-seated shoe of Osmer, 
which was advocated by Mr.Clark, of Edinburgh, improved by Mr. Moorcroft, and 
ultimately became very generally and usefully adopted. 

THE HUNTING SHOE. 

The hunter's shoe is different from that commonly used, in fbrm as well as in 
weight It is not so much bevelled off as the common concave-seated shoe. Suffi- 
cient space alone is left for the introduction of a picker between the shoe and the sole, 
otherwise, in going over heavy ground, the clay would insinuate itself, and by its 
tenacity loosen, and even tear off the shoe. The heels likewise are somewhat shorter, 
that they may not be torn off by the toe of the hind-feet when galloping fast, and the 
outer heel is frequently but injudiciously turned up to prevent slipping. If calkins 
are necessary both heels should have an equal bearing. 

THE BAI^SHOR 

A. bar-shoe is often exceedingly useful. It is the continuation of the common shoe 
round the heels, and by means of it the pressure may be taken off from some tender 
part of the foot, and thrown on another which is better able to bear it, or more widely 
mnd equally diffused over the whole foot. It is principally resorted to in cases of com 
the seat of which it perfectly covers — in pumiced feet, the soles of which may be thus 
elevated above the ground and secured from pressure, — ^in sand-crack, when the pie»- 

* A Treatise on the Foot of the Horse, by Mr. W. C. Spooner, p. 113. 
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sare may be removed from the fissure, and thrown on either side of it, and in rhmshes, 
irhen the fro^ is tender, or is become cankered, and requires to be frequently dressed, 
and the dressing can by this means alone be retained. In these cases the bai^hoe is 
an excellent contrivance, if worn only for one or two shoeing, or as long as the dis- 
ease requires it lo be worn, but it must be left off as soon as it can be dispensed with. 
If it is used for the protection of a diseased foot, however it may be chambered and 
laid off the frog, it will soon befcome flattened upon it ; or if the pressure of it is thrown 
on the frog, in order to relieve the sand-crack or the com, that frog must be very strong 
and healthy which can long bear the great and continued pressure. More mischief 
is often produced in the frog than previously existed in the part that was relieved. It 
will be plain that in the uso of the bar-shoe for com or sand-crack, the crust and ^e 
frog should be precisely on a level : the bar also should be the widest part of the shoe, 
in order to afford as extended bearing as possible on the frog, and therefore less likely 
to be injurious. Bar-shoes are evidently not safe in frosty weather. They are never 
safe when much speed is required from the horse, and &ey are apt to be wrenched 
off in a heavy, clayey country. 

TlPa 

Tips are short shoes, reaching only half round the foot, and worn while the horse 
is at erass, in order to prevent the crust being tom by the occasional hardness of the 
ground, or the pawing of the animal. The quarters at the same time being free, the 
foot disposed to contract has a chance of expanding and regaining its natural shape 

THE EXPANDING SHOE. 

Out subject would not be complete if we did not describe the supposed expanding 
shoe, although it is now almost entirely out of use. It is either seated or concave 
like the common shoe, with a joint at the toe, by which the natural expapsion of the 
foot is said to be permitted, and the injurious consequences of shoeing prevented. 
There is, however, this radical defect in the jointed shoe, that the nails occupy the 
same situation as in the common shoe, dnd prevent, as they do, the gradual expansion 
of the sides and quarters, and allow only of a hinge-like motion at the toe. It is a 
most imperfect accommodation of the expansion of the foot to the action of its internal 
parts, and even this accommodation is afforded in the slightest possible degree, if it 
18 afforded at all. Either the nails fix the sides and quarters as in the common shoe, 
and then the joint at the toe is useless ; or, if that joint merely opens like a hinpe, the 
nail-holes near the toe can no longer correspond with those in the quarters, which are 
Qneqnallv expanding at every point. There will be mo/e stress on the crust at these 
holee, which will not only enlarge them and destroy the fixed attachment of the shoe 
to the hoof, but often tear away portions of the crust This shoe, in order to answer 
the intended purpose, should consist of many joints, ranning alonfjr the sides and quar- 
ters, which would make it too complicated and expensive and frail for general use. 

While the shoe is to be attached to the foot by nails, we mnst be content with the 
concave-eeated or unilateral one, taking care to place the nail-holes as far from the 
heels, and particularly from the inner heel, as the state of the foot and the nature of 
the work will admit; and where the country is not too heavy nor the work too severe, 
omitting all but two on the inner side of the foot. 

FELT OR LEATHER SOLES. 

When the foot is braised or inflamed, the concussion or shock produced by thehaid 
contact of the elastic iron with the ground gives the animal much pain, and aorgra- 
vates the injury or disease. A strip of felt or leather is, therefore, sometimes placed 
between the seating of the shoe and the crust, which, from its want of elasticity, 
deadens or materially lessens the vibration or shock, and the horse treads more freely 
and is evidently relieved. This is a good contrivance while the inflammation or ten- 
derness of the foot continues, but a very bad practice if constantly adopted. The 
nails cannot be driven so surely or securely when this substance is interposiBd between 
the shoe and the foot. The contraction and sweUing of the felt or leather from the 
89« 
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effect of moisture or dTyness will soon render the attachment of the shoe less iiim^ 
there will be too much play upon the nails—the nail-holes will enlarge, and the cmsf 
will be broken away. 

After wounds or extensive hruises of the sole, or where the sole is thin and flat 
and tender, it is sometimes covered with a piece of leather, fitted to the sole, and 
nailed on with the shoe. This may be allowed as a temporary defence of the foot; 
but there is the same objection to its permanent use from the insecurity of fastenings 
and the strain on the crust, and the frequent chipping of it. There are also these 
additional inconveniences, that if the hollow between me sole and the leather is filled 
with stopping and tow, it is exceedingly difficult to introduce them so evenly and ac- 
curately as not to produce partial or injurious pressure. A few days' work will almost 
invariably so derange the padding, as to cause unequal pressure. The long contact 
of the sole with stopping of almost every kind will produce, not a healthy, elastic 
horn, but that of a sc^y, spongy nature— and if^e hollow is not thus filled, giavel 
and dirt will insinuate themselves, and eat into and injure the foot. 

The general habit of stopping the feet requires some consideration. It is a rery 
good or very bad practice, according to circumstances. When the sole is flat and ^ 
thin it should be omitted, except on the evening before shoeing, and then tiie appli- 
cation of a little moisture may render the panng of the foot safer and more easy. 
If it were oftener used it would soften the foot, and not only increase the tendency 
to descent, but the occasional occurrence of lameness from pebbles or irregnlanties 
of the road. 

Professor Stewart gires a Tslnabls account of the proper applieatioii of storoiBg. 
** Farm horses seldom require any stopping. Their feet receive sufficient moistnie 
in the fields, or, if they do not get much, they do not need much. Cart-horses used 
in the town s|iould he stopped once a week, or oftener during winter, and ereiT se- 
cond night in the hot weeks of summer. Groggy horses, and all those with high 
heels, concave shoes, or hot and tender feet, or an exuberance of hom, require stop* 
ping almost every ni&^ht When neglected, especially in dry weadier, the sole 
becomes hard and rigid, and the horse goes lame, or becomes lame if he were not so 
before."* 

One of two substances, or a mixture of both, is genera.iy used for stopping the feet 
—clay and cow-dung. The clay used alone is too hard, and dries too rapidly. Many 
horses have been lamed by it. If it is used in the stable, it should always be removed 
before the hone goes to work. It may, perhaps, be applied to the feet of hewj 
draught-horses, for it will work out before much mischief is done. 

Cow-dung is softer than the day, and it has this gopd property, that it rarely ov 
never becomes too hard or dry. For ordinary work, a mixture of equal parts of day 
and cow-dung will be the best application ; either of them, however, must he applied 
with a great deal of caution,'where there is any disposition to thrash. Tow need 
alone, or with a small quantity of tar, will often be serviceable. 

In the better kind of stables, a felt pad is frequently used. It was first introduced 
by Veterinary Surgeon-General Cherry. It keeps the foot cool and moist, and is very 
useful, when the sole has a tendency to become flat For the concave sole, tow would 
be preferable. 

The shoe is sometimes displaced when the horse is going at an ordinary pace, end 
more frequently during hunting; and no person who is a sportsman needs to be told 
in what a yexatious predicament every one feds himself who happens to lose a shoe 
in the middle of a chase, or just as the hounds are getting clear avniy with their fox 
over the open countiy. 

Mr. Peroivall has inyented a sandd which occupies a veiy small space in the pocket« 
can be buckled on the foot in less than two minutes, and will serve as a perfect sab- 
stitute for the lost one, on the road, or in the field ; or may be used for the race-hcn^e 
when trayelling from one course to another; or may be truly serviceable in cases of 
diseased feet that may require at the same time exercise and daily dressing. Thm 
following is a short sketch of the horse sandal. 

* Stewart's Stable OSconomy, p. 127. 
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From an inspeedon of the aboye o«t, it will be seen that the shoey or iron part of 
fbe^ nodal, consists of three principal parts, to which the others are appendagee ; 
whleh are, the tip^ so ealled from its resemblance to the horse-shoe of that name ; the 
middle bar^ the broad part proceeding backward from the tip ; and the tide btEn^ or 
branches of the middle bar, extending to the heels of the hoof. The appendage* aie^ 
the toe<laapf the part projecting from ue front of the tip, and which moyes by a hinge 
upon the ioe<lip^ which toe-clasp is famished with two iron loope* The heel-eUpe are 
two clips at the heels of the side bars, which correspond to the toe-clip ; the latter 
embracing the toe of the crust, while the former embrace its heels. Throagh the 
heel-clips run Ihe ringe^ which move and act like a hinge, and are double, for the pur- 
pose or admitting both the straps. In the plate, the right ring only is represented; 
the left bein; omitted, the better to show the heel-dip. The eire^ wMeh are com- 
posed of weby consist of a hoof^rap and a heel and eoroneMrop, 

Hie hoofHtrw is furnished with a buckle, whose office it is to bind the shoe to the 
noof ; for which purpose it is passed through the lower rings, and both loops of tiie 
shoe, and is made to encircle the hoof twice. 

The heel and eoronei-^rap is furnished with two pads and two sliding loops ; one, a 
movable pad« reposes on the heel, to defend that part from the pressure and friction 
of the strap ; the other, a pad attached to the strap near the buckle, affords a similar 
defence to the ooronet, in tront The heel-strap runs through the upper rings, crosses 
the heeU and encircles the coronet; and its office is to keep the heels of the shoe 
closely applied to the hoof, and to preTent them from sliding forward. 

In the application of the sandal, thei foot is taken up with one hand, and the shoe 
slipped upon it with the other. With the same hand, the shoe is retained in its place, 
while the foot is gradually let down to rest on xhe grouna. As soon as this is done^ 
the etrm are drawn as tight as possible, and buckl»l. 

The loUowing ca represents an aei^urete delineation of the sandal, when properly 
festened on the foot. 

Horses occasionally fall from bad riding, or bad shoeing, or oyeneaching, or an 
awkward way of setting on the saddle, llie head, the neck, the knees, the back, oi 
the lej^, will oftenest suffer. It is often difficult to get the animal on his lem again, 
eepecially if he is old, or exhausted, or injured by the fall. The principal object k, 
to support the head, and to render it a fixed point from which the muscles may act in 
supporting the body. 
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If the horse is in harness, it is seldom that he can rise until he is freed firom the 
shafts and traces. The first thing is to secure the head, and to keep it down, that he 
may not heat himself against the ground. Ne^t, the parts of the namess connected 
with the carriage must be unbackled — the caniage must then be backed a little way, 
■o that he may have room to rise. If necessary, the traces must be taken off; and 
after the horse gets up, he must be steadied a little, until he collects himself. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
OPERATIONS. 



Tbkse belong more to the Teterinary surgeon than to the proprietor of the horse, bat 
a short account of tiie manner of conducting the principal ones should not be omitted. 

It is frequently necessary to bind the human patient, and in no painful or dangerous 
operation should this be omitted. If is more necessary to bind the horse, who is not 
under the control of reason, and whose struggles may not only be injurious to himself, 
but dangerous to the operator. 

The irevia is a machine indispensable in every continental forge ; even the quietest 
horses are there pat into it to be shod. 

The side-line is a yery simple and useful method of confininff the horse, and placing 
him in sufficient subjection, for the operations of docking, nicking, and slight firing. 
The long line of the hobbles^ or a common cart-rope, with s^ noose at the end, is fast- 
ened on the pastern of the hind-leg that is not to be operated on. The rope attached 
to it is then Drought oyer the neck and round the withers, and there tied to the portion 
that comes from the leg. The leg may thus be drawn so far forward that, while the 
horse evidently cannot kick with that leg, he is disarmed of the other ; for he would 
not have sufficient support under him, if he attempted to raise it : neither can he easily 
ape his fore-legs ; or, if he attempts it, one of them may be lifted up, and then he 
becomes nearly powerless. If necessary, the aid of the twitch, or the barnacles, may 
ne resorted to. 

For every minor operation, and even for many that are of more importance, tfau 
mode of restraint is sufficient, especially if the operator has active and determined 
assistants ; and we confess that we are no friends to the castinff of horses, if it can 
nossibly be prevented. When both legs are included in the hobble^ or rope— -as ia 
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■Bother w«7 of aang the ride-line — the ^ hone may appear to he more tecure ; hvt 
there is greater danger of his falling in his violent struggles during the operation. 

For caetraiing and severe firing, the animal must be thrown. The safety of the 
horse, and of the operator, will require the use of the improved hobbles, by which any 
leg may be released from confinement, and returned to it at pleasure ; and, when the 
operation is ended, the whole of the legs may be set at liberty at once, without 
danger. The method of putting the leffs as closely together as possible before the 
pull — the necessity of the assistants all pulling together — and the power which one 
man standing at the head, and firmly holding the snaffle-bridle, and another at the 
hanneh) pushing the jiorse when he is begiiming to fall, have in bringing him on the 
proper aide, aira on the very spot on which he is intended to lie, need not to be 
described. It will generally be found most convenient to throw the patients on the 
oflf side, turning them over when it is required, lliis, however, is a method of 
securing the horse to which we repeat that we are not partial, and to which we should 
not resort, except necessity compelled ; for in the act of falling, and in the struggles 
after falling, many accidents have occurred, both to the horse and the surgeon.* 

Among the minor methods of restraint, but sufficient for many purposes, are the 
twitch ai^ the bartiaelei. The former consists of a noose passed through a hole at the 
end of a strong stick, and in which the muzzle is inclosed. The stick being turned 
round, the muzzle is securely retained, while the horse suffers considerable pain from 
the pressure— sufficiently great, indeed, to render him comparatively inattentive to 
that which is produced by the operation ; at the same time be is afraid to struggle, for 
every motion increases the agony caused by the twitch, or the assistant has power to 
increase it by giving an additibnal turn to the stick. 

The degree of pam produced by the application of the twitch should never be for- 
gotten or unnecessarily increased. In no case should it be resorted to when milder 
measures would have the desired effect. Grooms and horsekeepers are too much in 
the habit of having recourse to it when thej have a somewhat troublesome horse to 
manage. The degree of useless torture which is thus inflicted in large establishments 
is dreadful ; and the temper of many a horse is too frequently completely spoiled. 

The harnada are the nandles of the pincers placed over and inclosing tne muzzle, 
and whidi, being compressed by the assistant, give pain almost equal to that of the 
twitdi. These may appear to be barbarous modes of enforcing submission, but thej 
are absolutely indispensable. In a few instances the blindfolding of the horse tern 
fies him into submission ; but this is not to be depended upon. The twitch should be 
resorted to when the least resistance is offered ; and when that, as it occasionally does, 
renders the horse more violent, .recourse must be had to the side-line or the hobbles. 

In the painful examination of the fore»leff or foot while on the ground, the other 
foot should be held up by an assistant; or, if his aid is required in an operation, the 
knee may be fully bent, and the pastern tied up to the arm. When the hind-leg it 
to be examined in the same way, the fore-leg on that side should be held or fastened 
up. 

BLEEDING. 

The- operation of bleeding has been already described (p. 189), but we would remind 
our readers of the necessity, in every case of acute inflammation, of making a large 
orifice, and abstracting the blood as rapidly as possible, for the constitution will thus 
be the more speedily and beneficially affected ; and also of the propriety of never 
determining to take a precise quantity of blood, but of keeping the finger on the artery 
until the pulse begins to falter, or the strong beating of fever becomes softer, or the 
animal is faint, or the oppressed pulse of i^ammation of the lungs is rounder and 
fuller. . 

In cases of inflammation, and in the hands of a skilful practitioner, bleeding is the 
sheet-anchor of the veterinarian ; yet few things are more to be reprobated than the 
indiscriminate bleeding of the groom or the farrier. 

The change which takes place in the blood afler it is drawn from the vein is dili- 
gently noticed by many practitioners, and is certainly deserving of some attention. 

• The safest and beat hobbles, are those invented by Mr. Gloag, and improved by Mr. Dawa 
as represented in the Veterinarian, vo* x. p. 108, and vol. xi. p. 163. The humb-Bcrew (fig. 3 
shoald, however, be inverted. 

St 
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The blood coagulates aeon aAer it ia taken from the ?da. Tlie eoanhUe part to 
compoeed of two subetanoea : that which giyea colour to the blood, and that in whieft 
the red partidea float These, by degreea, aepaiate from each other, and the Ted par- 
ticles sink to the bottom. If the coa^lation takea place alowly, the red pazlicleB 
hsTO more time to sink through the fluid, and there appears on the top a thick, yel* 
lowiah, adheaiye aubatance, called the baffy coat The slowness of the ooagulalion 
and the thicknees of bufiy coat are indicatiTe of inflammation, and of the degree of 
inflammation. 

In a healthy state of the system, the coaeulation is more rapid, the red partideB 
haire not time to fall thfbu^, and the bufly coat ia thin. 'Cheae appearance^ ava 
worth obsevring; but much more dependence is to be placed on the cbaratter and 
change of the pulae, and the symptoms generally. When the horae is exhaoMed and 
tiie system nearly broken up, the blood will sometimes not coaffnlate but be of one 
uniform black colour and loose texture. When the blood runs down the side of the 
▼essel in which it is received, the coagulation will be very imperfect When it is 
drawn in a full stream, it coa^lates slowly, and when procured mm a smaller orifleo, 
the coagulation is more rapid. Ererr circumstance affecting the coaguialioii and 
appearance of tiie blood, the pulse, and the general symptoms, should be most i 
tiTely regarded. 

A sreat deal of mystery is aasociated with bleeding in the mamgement of the i 
and me hunter. The labour of the turf and the field having ceased, there is flpequenlly 
some difficulty in preventing a plethoric state of the constitution— a tendency te 
inflammatory complaints. If the horse is rapidly accumulating fleah, it may be priK 
dent to abstract blood, dependent in quantity on the age and constitution of tiie ans* 
mal. Attention to this may prevent many a horse from going wrong ; but the cnatom 
that once provailed of bleedins every horse a fortnight or more ^ter the ractng m 
hunting seaeon had passed, is decidedly objectionable. 

Aa preparatory to work, bleeding is rar from being so much employed as it naed to 
be. As a universal practice, when the horse is first taken from grass, it now scaredy 
exists. It woitid not alwaya be objected to, if the horse was fat and full of Aeah, bnt^ 
otherwise, it is a custom more honoured in the breach than the observance. It cer- 
tainly produoea vexy considerable efiect More rapidly than anj species of diet— 
more rapidly than any sweating or purging; it reduces the condition of the hone, bnt^ 
we have oi^n thought, at the experuBe of those essentiala to life and health that caraot 
be easily replaced. 

BLISTERING. 

We have spoken of the efiect of blistrrs, when treating of the vaiious diMases to 
which tiiev are applicable. The principle on which they act is, that no two intense 
inflammations can exist in neigiibouring parts, or perhaps in the system, at the same 
time. Hence we apply some stimulating acrimomous substance to the skin, in order 
to excite external inflammation, and thus lessen or remove tiiat which exists in some 
deeper seated and, generally, not far distant part. Hence, also, we blister the sides 
in inflammation of tiie lungs—the abdomen in that of the bowels — ^the legs in that of 
the cdlular substance surroundinff the sheatha of the tendona, or tiie sheaitiis tiiem- 
selves, and the coronet or tiie heefin inflammation of the navicular joint 

Blistere have likewise the property of increasing the activity of the neigliboning 
vessels : thus we blister to brwg the tumour of stranples more speedUy to « head — to 
rouse the abs<»bents generally to more energetic action, and cause the disappearance 
o^tumouis, and even callous and bony substances. 

The judgment of the practitioner wdl decide whetiier the desired effect will be beat 
produced by a sudden and violent action, or by the continuance of one of a milder 
eharacter. Inflammation should be met by active blistere; old enlaig e me n te and 
swellings will be most certainly removed by milder stimnlants— 4>y the proceaa which 
farriere call tweaiing down. 

There are few more active or effectual bUsten than the Spanish fly, mixed vnth tiie 

Koportions of lard and resin that will be hereafter atated. The best liquid or sweat- 
g blister is an infusion of the fly in spirit of turpentine, and that lowered with neat*s 
foot oil, according to the degree of activity required. 

In preparing the horse for blistering, the hair should be clipped or shaved aa closeW 
as poaaible, and the ointment thoroughly rubbed in. Much mult is often finind witk 
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Ike ointaMBt if the bUstar does sot n«6» bat th^ failme is geamlly to be mttribolea te 
tbe idleness of the operator. 

The heed of the horse should be tied up duriiiff the iist two days; except voat^ 
when tfie sides are blistered, the body-clothes may be so contrived as to prevent the 
animal from nibbling and blemishing the part, or blistering his muzzle. At the ezpi« 
ration of twenty-four hours, a little olive or neat's foot oil should be applied oyer the 
blister, which will considerably lessen the pain and supple the part, and prevent cracks 
in the skin that may be difficult to heal. The oil should be applied morning and 
juf^t, until the scabs peel off. When they begin to loosen, a lather of soap and water 
•pplied with a sponge may hasten their remoyial, but no violence must be used. 

£yeiT particle of litter should be carefully removed from the stall, for the sharp 
ends of tbe straw coming in contact with a part rendered so tender and irritable by 
the blister, will cause a very great annoyance to the animal. Afler the second day 
tiie horse may be suffered to lie down; but the possibility of blemishing himself 
should be prevented by a eradie or wooden necklace, consisting of round strips of 
wood, strung together, reaching from the lower jaw to the chest, and preventing him 
firom sufficiently turning or bemling his head to get at the blistered part. 

A blister thus treated will rarely produce the slightest blemish. When the scabs 
aie all remoTcd, the blister may be repeated, if the case should appear to require it, 
or the horse may be turned out. 

In inflammations which threaten life, a blisterican scarcely be too aotiTe or exten- 
aive. In inflammation of the lungs it should reach oyer the whole of the sides, and 
Ae greater part of the brisket, for, should a portion of the fly be absorbed, and produce 
wbrangwry (inflammation, or spasmodic affection of the neck of the bladder,) even this 
new irritation may assist in subduing the first and more dangerous one. In blistering, 
however, for injuries or diseases of ue legs or feet, some caution is necessary. When 
speakinff of the treatment of sprain of the back sinews, p. 971, it was stated, that ^. m 
blister utonld never be used while any heat or tenderness remained about the part,'' 
for we should then add to the superficial inflammation, instead of abating the deeper- 
seated one, and enlareements oi the limb and extensive ulcerations might follow, 
which would render the horse perfectly unserviceable. When there is a tendency to 
grease, a blister is a dangerous thing, and has often a^grayated the disease* In winter, 
3ie inflammation of the skin produced b^ blistering is apt to degenerate into grease; 
therefore, if it should be necessary to blister the horse during that season, great care 
must be taken that he is not exposed to cold, and, particularly, that a current of oold 
air does not come upon the le^. 

The ii^uman practice of blistering aU round at the same lime, and perhaps high on 
the legs, cannot be too strongly reprobated. Many a valuable horse has been lost 
through tiie excessive general irritation which this has produced, or its violent effect 
on the urinary organs ; and that has been particularly the case, when corrosive subli« 
mate has entered into the composition of the blister. 

If strangury should appear, the horse should be plentifully supplied with linseed 
lea, which is thus best prepased--a gallon of boiling water is thrown on half a pound 
of linseed ; the infusion suffered to stand until nearly cold, and the clean mucilaginous 
fluid then poured ofL Three-quartere of a pound of Epsom salts should also be given, 
dissolved m a quart of water, and, after that, a ball every six honrs, containing opium 
and camphor, with linseed meal and treacle. 

Half a pound or a pound of good mustard powder, made into a paste with boiling 
water, and applied hot, will often produce as good a blister as cantharides. It is a 
preferable one, when, as in inflammation of the kidneys, the effect of cantharides on 
the urinary organs is feared. Hartshorn is not so effectual. Tincture of eroton 
makes an active liquid blister, and so do some of the preparations of iodine. 

FIRING. 

Whatever seeming cruelty may attend this operation, it is in many cases indis* 
pensable. The principle on which we have recourse to it is similar to that which 
justifies the use of a blister— by producing superficial inflammation we maybe enabled 
to get rid of a deeper-seated one, or we may excite the absorbents to remove an 
Tmnatural bony or o&ier tumour. It raises more intense external inflammation than 
we can produce by any other means. It may be truly said to be the most powerful 
agent that we have at our disposal. Humanity, however, will dictate, that on aooonal 
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•f thfl inflammatioD which it excites, and the pain it inflicts, it should only he had 

recourse to when milder means rarely 8uc('>(«d. 

The part which is to be submitted to the operation should be shaved, or tne hair 
cut from it as closely as possible with the Uimming scissors. This is necessary in 
order to bring the iron into immediate contac-t with the skin, and likewise to prevent 
the smoke that will arise from the homed hair obscuring the view of the operator. 
The horse must then be thrown. This is ahsolutely necessary for the safety ooth of 
the operator and the animal. The side lino may be applied in a shorter time, and so 
many hands may not be wanted to cast the horse ; but no person can fire accaratelT, 
or with the certainty of not penetrating the skin, except the animal is effectually 
secured by the hobbles. Although accidents have occurred in the act of casting, yet 
many more have resulted to the operator, the assistants, or the horse, in a protracted 
operation, when the side-line only nas been used. 

The details of the operation belong to the veterinary surgeon. The grand points to 
be attended to are to have the edge of the lum round and smooth-^e iron itself at, 
or rather below a red heat — to pass it more oi less rapidly over the skin, and with 
slighter or greater pressure, accordiilg to the degree of heat -r* to bum into the skiii 
Qntil the line produced by the iron is of a brown colour, rather light than dark, and, 
oy all means, in common cases, to avoid penehaiing the skin. Leaving out of the 
juestion the additional craelty of deep firings when not absolutely required, we may 
depend on it that if the skin is bnmed through, inflammation, and ulceration, aid 
sloughing will ensue, that will be with much ^liificulty combated— that will unavoida- 
bly leave unnecessary blemish, and that has destroyed many valuable horses. It may 
happen, nevertheless, that by a sudden plunge of the animal the skin will be ana- 
voidably cut through. The act of firing requires much skill and tact, and the practi- 
tioner cannot be uways on his guard against the straggles of the tortured beast 
It will, also, and not unfrequently, occur that the skin, partially divided, will separate 
in two or three days after the operation. This must not be attributed to any 
neglect or unskilfulness of the surgeon, and the ulceration thus produced will be 
slight and easily treated, compared with that caused by actually burning through the 
skin. 

A very considerable change has taken place in the breed of many of the varieties 
of the horse, and the labour exacted from him. As illustrations of ^is we refer to 
the altered character and pace of the modem hunter and the additional increase of 
speed required from the coach and the post horse ; the exertion being limited cmly by 
the degree to which every muscle and every nerve can be extended, while the calca- 
lation between the utmost exaction of cruelty and the expenditure of vital power, is 
reduced to the merest fraction. The consequence of this is, that the horse is subjected 
to severer injuries than he used to be, and severer measures are and must be employed 
to remedy the evil. Hence the horrible applications of the actual cautery to the horse 
that have disgraced the present day. Lesions— gashes have been made on either side 
of the tendon of the leg, which it took no fewer than seven months to heal. Was 
there nothing short of this lengthened torture that could have been done to relieve the 
victim t Could he not have been more lightly fired for the road or for &e purposes 
of breeding! Was there no pasture on which he had earned a right to graze ? — or 
could he not have been destroyed t These sad lesions will occasionally come before 
the practitioner and the owner. It will be for the firet, to advocate that, which, on a 
careful view of the case, mercy prompts ; and the latter, except there is a reasonable 
prospect of ultimate enjoyment, as well as usefulness, should never urge a continua- 
tion of suffering. 

Supposing, however, that prospect to exist, the surgeon must discharge his duty. 
These gashes, after a whUe, begin to close, and then commences the beautiful process 
of granulation. Little portions of the integument form on the centre of the wound, 
and the sides of the wound creep closer together, and the skin steals over the surface, 
until the chasm is perfectly closed. In order to insure the continuance of this, a ridge 
of contracted integument as hard as any cartilage, but without its elasticity, rans from 
one end of the lesion to the other, tighter, and harder, and more effectual every week 
and month, and year, and lasting during the life of the animal. Therefore, the vete- 
rinary surgeon is not to be too severely censured, if, after due consideration, he is 
mduced to undertake one of these fearful operations : but let him do it an seldom as 
jie can, and only when every circumstance promises a favourable resulu 
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Somepnctitioiien blister immediately afWr firing. As a general osage It is highly 
to be reprobated. It is wanton and aseless cruelty. It ma^ be required in bony 
tnmours of considerable extent, and lon^ standing, and interfenng materially with the 
action of the neighbouring joint. SpaTin accompanied by much lameness, and ling^ 
bone spreading round the coronet and involving the side cartilages or the pastern 
joint, may justify it. The inflammation is rendered more intense, and of considera- 
bly longer duration. In old afifections of the round bone it may be admitted, but no 
excuse can be made for it in the slighter cases of sprain or weakness, or staleness. 

On the day afler the operation, it will be prudent gently to mb some neat^s foot oil, 
or lard over theweund. I'his will soflen the skin, and render it less likely to sepa- 
rate or ulcerate. A bandage would add to the irritation of the part. Any cracks of 
the skin or ulceration that may ensue, must be treated with the calamine ointment 

It will be evident that there is an advantage derived from firing to which a blister 
can have no pretension. The skin, partially destreyed by the iron, is reinstated and 
healed, not merely by the formation of some new matter filling up the vacuity, but by 
the gradual drawing together and closing of the separated edges. The skin, there- 
fore, is lessened in surface. It is tighten^ over the part, and it acts as just described, 
as a salutary and permanent bandage. Of the effect of pressure in removing en- 
largements of every kind, as well as giving strength to the part to which it is ap- 
plied, we have repeatedly spoken ; and it is far from being the least valuable effect 
of the operation of firing, that, by contracting the skin, it affords a salutary, eouable, 
and permanent pressure. It was on this principle, but the practice cannot oe de- 
fended, that colts which were not very strong on the legs, used to be fired round 
the fetlock, and along the back sinew, or over the hock, in order to brace and 
strengthen the parts. It is on the same principle that a racer or hunter, that has 
become stale and stiff, is sometimes fired and turned out. For whatever reason the 
horse is fired, he should ^ if possible, be turned out, or soiled in a loose box, for 
three or four months at least. The full effect intended to result from the external irri- 
tation is not soon ]>rodnced, and the benefit derived from pressure proceeds still more 
slowly. In the thickened and tender state of the skin, and the substance beneath, 
a return to hard work, for some weeks afler firing, would be likely to excite new 
inflammation, and cause even worse mischief than that which before existed. 

Some weeks pass before the tumefied parts begin to contract, and they onlv, who 
have had experience in these cases, can imagine how long, with gentle voluntary 
exercise, the process of absorption is carried on. He who would expect that much 
ffood should accrue from the operation of firing, must be content to cive up his horee 
for three or four months ; but if he will use him sooner, and a worse lameness should 
follow, let him blame his own impatience, and not the inefficiency of the means, or 
the want of skill in the surgeon. 

The firing in every case should be either in longitudinal or parallel lines. On the 
back sinews, the fetlock, and the coronet, this is peculiarly requisite, for thus only 
will the skin contract so as to form the greatest and most equable pressure. 

Some practitionere may pride themselves on the accuracy of their diamonds, lozengra 
and feathers, but plain straight lines, about half an inch from each other, will consti- 
tute the most advantageous mode of firing. The destroying of deeply-seated inflam- 
mation, by the exciting of violent inflammation on the skin, is as well obtained ; and 
common sense will determine, that in no way can the pressure which results from the 
contraction of the skin be so advantageously employed— to which may be added, that 
it ofien leaves not tiie slightest blemish. 

SETONS 

Are pieces of tape or cord, passed, by means of an instrument resembling a large 
needle, either through abscesses, or the base of ulcere with deep sinuses, or between 
the skin and the muscular or other substances beneath. They are retained there by 
the ends being tied together, or by a knot at each end. The tape is moved in the 
wonnd twice or thrice in the day, and occasionally wetted with spirit of tuipentine, 
or some acrid fluid, in order to increase the inflammation which it produces, or the 
discharge which is intended to be established. 

In abscesses, such as occur in the withera or the poll, and when passed from tfao 
sammtt to the very bottom of the swelling, setons are highly useful, by discharnng 
file purulent fluid and suffering any fresh quantity of it tiiat may be seoieted to low 
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oot; and, by die degree of inflammadon wliieh they excite on ibe inteiiorof fbe 
uunour, etimolatinff it to throw oat healthy granulations which gradually occupy and 
fill the hollow, in de«> fietulons wounds they are hidispensable, for except some 
channel is made througn which the matter may flow from the bottom of the wound« 
it will continue to penetrate deeper into the part, and the healing process will never 
be aoQomplished. On these accounts, a seton passed through the base of the ulcer 
in poll-enl and fistulous withen is of so much benefit. 

Setons are sometimes useful by promoting a discharge in the neighbourhood of aB 
inflamed part, and thus diverting and carrying away a portion of the fluids which dis- 
tend or overload the vessels of that part : thus a seton is placed with considerable 
advantage in the cheek, when the eyes are much inflamed. We confess, however 
that we prefer a rowel under the jaw. 

With this view, and to excifte a new and different inflammation in the neighbour- 
hood of a part already inflamed, and especially so deeply seated and so difficult to be 
leached as the navicular Joint, a seton has occasionally been used with manifest ben- 
efit, but we must peremptorily object to the indiscriminate use of die frog^seton for 
almost every disease of the frog or the foot. 

In inflammations of extensive or^s, setons afford only feeble .aid. Their action 
is too drcumseribed. In inflammation of the chest or the intestines, a rowel is pre^ 
ftrable to a seton ; and a blister is far better than either of them. 

On the principle of exciting the absorbents to action fot the removal of tumouiB, as 
spavin or splent, a blister is quicker in its acdon, and far more effectual than any se- 
ton. Firing is still more useful. 

DOCKINa 

The shorteninff of the tail of the horse is an operadon which fashion and the 
convenience of £e rider require to be performed on most of these animals. The 
length of the dock, or stump, is a matter of mere caprice. To the close-cropped 
tail of the wagon-horse, however, we decidedly object, from its perfect ugliness, 
and because the animal is deprived of every defence against a thousand tortures. 
The supposidon that the blood which would have gone to the nourishment of die 
tail, causes greater development and strength in the quarters, is too absurd to de- 
serve serious refutation, it is the rump of the animal being wholly uncovered, and 
not parUy hidden by the intervention or the tail, that gives a false appearance of in- 
creased bulk. 

The operadon is simple. That Joint is searched for which is the nearest to the 
desired length of tail. The hair is then tamed up, and tied round with tape for an 
inch or two above this joint ; and that which lies immediately upon the joint is cut 
off. The horse is fettered with the side-line, and then the veterinary surgeon with 
his docking-machine, or the farmer with his carving-knife and mallet, cuts through 
the tail at one stroke. Considerable bleeding ensues, and frightens the timid and 
the ignorant; but if ^e blood were suffered to flow on until it ceased of its own 
accord, the colt, and especially if he were very young, would rarely be seriously 
injured. As, however, the bleeding would occasionally continue for some hours, 
and a great ouantity of blood might be lost, and the animal might be somewhat 
weakened, it is usual to stop the hemorrhage by the application of a red-hot iron 
to the stump. A large hole is made in the centre of the iron, that the bone may not 
be seared, which would exfoliate if it were burned with any severity, or drop off at 
the Joint above, and thus shorten the dock. The iron rests on the muscular parts 
round the bone, and is brought into contact with the bleeding vessels, and very 
speedily stops the hemorrhage. Care should be taken that the iron is not too hoty^ 
and that it is not held too long or too forcibly on the part, for many more horses would 
be destroyed by severe application of the cautery, than by the bleeding being left to 
its own course. « 

Powdered resin sprinkled on the stump, or indeed any other application, is worse 
than useless. It causes unnecessary irritation, and sometimes extensive ulceration; 
but if the simple iron is moderately applied, the horse may go to work immediately 
after the operation, and no dressing will be afterwards reauired. If a slight bleeding 
should occur after the cautery, it is much better to let it alone than to run the risk of 
inflammation or locked-jaw, by re-applying the iron with greater severi^. 

Home fiurmeis dock their colts a few days after they are dropped. 'Aib is a eoBk 
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vmdable roMom on Hm More of hamanity. No oolt was ever loet by it; aoid Mther 
the growth of &e hair, nor the beauty of the lail, is in the least impaired. 

NICKING. 

This barbarooa operation was once sanctioned by fashion, and the breeder and the 
dealer even now are sometimes tempted to inflict the torture of it in order to obtain a 
ready sale for their colts. It is not, however, practised to the extent that it used to 
be* nor attended by so many circumstanoes of cruelty. 

We must here introdooe a small portion of the anatomy of &e horse, which we 
had reserved for this place. The eighteen dorsal vertebr» or bones of the back (see 
df p. 167), and the five lumbar vertebm or bones of the loins (/, p. 167), have already 
been described. The continuation of the i^ine consists of the sacrum, composed of 
five bones (^ p. 167), which, although separate in the odt, are in the full-grown 
horse united into one mass. The bones of the iUum, the upper and side nortion of 
the haunch, articulate strongly with the sacrum, fonning a oony union rather than s 
joint. The spinal marrow and the blood-vessels here generally begin to diminish, 
sad numerous branches of nerves are given out, which, joined by some from the ver 
tebr» of the loins, form the nervous apparatus of the hind-legs. 

The bones of the tail (t, p. 167) are a continuation of those of the sacrum. They 
tie fifteen in number, gradually diminishing in size, and losing altogether the oharao* 
tor <^ the spinal vertebre. Prolonffations of the spinal marrow run through the whole 
of them, and likewise some arteri^ vessels, which are a continuation of those which 
sapply the sacrum. Much attention is paid by persons who are acquainted with the 
tiiie form of the horse to this continuation of the sacral and tail-bones. From tiie 
loins to the setting on of the tail the line should be nearly stmight, or inclining only 
a slight degree downward. There is not a surer test of the breed of the horse thas 
this straight line from the loins to the tail ; nor, as was shown when the muscles of 
tiie quartere were described, is there any ciroumstance so much connected with the 

enanieali " 



1 advantage with which these muscles act 

Hie tail seems to be desired to perfect the beauty of the horse's form. Then are 
three sets of muscle^ belonging to the tail — ^the erector eoceygis^ situated on the supe- 
rior and lateral part of it, and by the action of which (<2, p. 382) the taO may be both 
elevated and drawn on one side— the deipreuor eoceygia, on the inferior and lateral part 
of it, by tiie action of which the tail may be both lowered and drawn on one side-* 
and the earvator eoeeygif, by the action of which the tail may be curved or flexed on 
either side. The depressor and lateral muscles are more powerful than tiie erector 
ones, and when the horae is undisturbed, the tail is bent down close on the buttocks ; 
but when he is excited, and particularly when he is at speed, the erector muscles are 
called into action, the tail is elevated, and there is an appearance of energy and spirit 
which adds materially to his beauty. To perpetuate this, the operation of tdeUng 
was contrived. The depressor muscles and part of the lateral ones are out through, 
and the erector muscles, left without any antagonists, keep the tail in a position more 
or less erect, according to the whim of the operator or the depth to which the incisions 
have been carried. 

The operation is thus performed. The side-line is put on the horse, or some per- 
sons deem it more prudent to cast him, and that precaution we should be disposed to 
recommend. The hair at the end of the tail is securel v tied togetiier, for the purpose 
of afterwards attaching a weight to it The operator then grasps the tail in his hand, 
and, lifting it up, feels for the centre of one of the bones — the prominences at the 
extremities will euide him—- from two to four inches from the root of the tail, accord* 
ing to the size of the horse. He then, with a sharp knife, divides the muscles deeply 
from the edge of the tail on one side to the centre, and, continuing the incision across 
the bone of the tail, he makes it as deep on tiie other side. One continued incision, 
steadily yet rapidl}r made, will accomplish all this. If it is a blood-horae that is 
operated on, this will be sufllcient For a hunter, two incisions are usually made, the 
second being about two inches below the fint, and likewise as nearly as possible in 
die eentre of one of the bones. 

On a hackney, or eoektailj a third incision is made ; for fashion has decided that hi« 
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tail shall be still more elerated and curred. Two iDcisiona only aie mftde in llie tail 

ot a mare, and the second not very deep* 

'When the siacond incision is made, some fibres of the muscles between the first and 
second will project into the wound, and must be removed by a pair of curved scissors. 
The same must be done with the projecting portions from between the second and 
third incisions. The wounds should then be carefully examined, in order to ascer- 
tain that the muscles have been equally divided on each side, otherwise the tail will 
be carried awry. Thjs being done, pledgets of tow must be introduced deeply into 
each incision, and confined, but not too tightly, by a bandaee. A very profuse bleed- 
ing will alone justify any tightness of bandage, and the ill consequences tnat have 
resulted from nicking are mainly attributable to the unnecessary force that is used in 
confining these pledgets. Even if the bleeding, immediately after the operatioii, 
should have been very great, the roller must be loosened in two or three hours, other- 
wise swellinff and inflammation, and even death, may possibly ensue. Twenty-four 
. hours after the operation, the bandage must be quite removed ; and then, all that is 
necessary, so far as the healing of the incisions is concerned, is to keep them clean. 

K, however, the tail were suffered to han&r down, the divided edges of the muscles 
would again come in contact with each other, and close; the natural depression of 
the tail would remain \ and the animal would have been punished for no purpose. 
Tlie wounds must remain open, and that can only be aoc(Mnplished by forcibly keeping 
the tail curved back during two or three weeks. For this purpose a cord, one or two 
feet in length, is afi[ixed to the end of the hair, which terminates in another divided 
cord, each division ffoing over a pulley on either side of the back of the stall. A 
weight is hung at either extremity sufllcient to keep the incisions properly opoi, and 
reffmated by the deffree in which this is wished to be accomplished. The animal 
will thus be retained in an uneasy position, although, after the nrst two or three days, 
probably not one of acute pain. It is barbarous to increase this uneasiness or pain 
by affixing «oo great a weight to the cords ; for it should be remembered that the 
proper elevated curve is given to the tail, not by the weight keeping it in a certain 
position for a considerable time, but by the depth of the first incisions, and the desiee 
m which the wounds are kept open. By every ounce of weiffht beyond that which is 
necessary to keep the incisions apart, unnecessary sufifering is inflicted. Some prac- 
titioners use only one pulley ; others do not use any, but put oil a light girth, and tie 
a oord from the end of the tail to the girth, bending it over the back. The double 
pulley, however, is the least painful to the horse, and more perfectly secures the 
proper elevation and straight direction of the tail. 

The dock should not — for the first three or four days — be brought higher than the 
back. Dangerous irritation and inflammation would probably be produced. It may, 
afler that, be gradually raised to an elevation of forty-five degrees. Th^ horse should 
be taken out of the pulleys, and gentljr exercised once or twice every day ; but the 
pulleys cannot finally be dispensed with until a fortnight after the wounds have 
healed, because the process of contraction, or the approach of the divided parts, goes 
on for some time after the skin is perfect over the incisions, and the tail would thus 
sink below the desired elevation. 

If the tail has not been unnecessarily extended by enormous weights, no bad cons& 
quences will usually follow ; but if considerable inflammation should ensue, the tail 
must be taken from the pulley and diligently fomented with simple warm water, and 
a dose of physic given. Locked-jaw has in some rare instances followed, under 
which the horse generally perishes. The best means of cure in the early state of this 
disease is to amputate the tail at the joint above the highest incision. In order to 
prevent the hair from coming oflf, it should be unplaited and combed out every fourth 
er fifth day. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE VICES AND DISAGREEABLE OR DANGEROUS HABITS OF 

THE HORSE. 

Thb hone has many excellent qualities, but he has likewise defects^ and these 
ciocasionaUy amounting to vices. Some of them may be attributed to natural tem{>er, 
for the human being scarcely discovers more peculiarities of habit and disposition 
than does the horse. The majority of them* however, as perhaps in the human being, 
tie the consequences of a faulty education. Their early instructor has been ignorant 
and brutal, and they have become obstinate and vicious. 

RESTIVENESS. 

At the head of aU the vices of the horse is rbstivznbss, the most anaoyinj; and the 
most dangeroos of all. It is the produce of bad temper and worse education; and, 
like all other habits founded on nature and stamped by education, it is inveterate. 
'Whether it appears in the form of kicking, or rearing, or plunging, or bolting, or in 
any way that threatens danger to the rider or the horse, it rarely admits of cure. A 
determined rider may to a certain extent subju^te the animal ; or the horse may have 
his favoorites, or form his attachments, and with some particular person he may be 
oomparatively or perfectly manageable ; but others cannot long depend upon him, and 
even bis master is not always sure of him. It is a rule, that admits of very few 
exceptions, that he neither displays his wisdom nor consults his safety, who attempts 
to eonquer a restive heme. 

An excellent veterinary surgeon, and a man of great experience in horses, Mr. 
Castley, truly said, in ^ The veterinarian," — - '' From whatever cause the vicious 
habits of horses may originate, whether fVom some mismanagement or from natural 
badness of temper, or from what is called in Yorkshire a mi§leeh^ whenever these 
animals acquire one of them, and it becomes in some degree confirmed, they venr 
seldom, if ever, altogether forget it. In reference to driving it is so true, that it 
may be taken as a kind of aphorism, that if a horse kicks once in harness, no 
matter from what cause, he will be liable to kick ever afterwards. A good coach- 
man may drive him, it is true, and may make him go, but he eanno^ make him 
forset his vice; and so it is in riding. You may conquer a restive horse— you may 
vu3» him go quiet for months, nay, almost for years together ; but I affirm that, under 
other circumstances, and at some future opportunity, he will be sure to return to bis 
old tncks." 

Mt. Castley gives two singular and conclusive instances of the truth of this doc- 
trine. " When a very young man," says he, ^^ I remember purchasing a horse at a 
fiur in the north of England, that was offered very cheap, on account of his being 
unmanageable. It was said that nobody could ride him. We found that the animu 
objected to have anything placed upon his back, and that, when made to move foi^ 
vrard with nothing more than a saddle on, he instantly threw himself down on his 
side with great violence, and would then endeavour to roll upon his back. 

^ There was at that time in Yorkshire, a famous colt-breaker, known b^ the name 
of Jumper, who was almost as celebrated in that country for taming vicious horses 
into submission, as the famed Whispirbr was in Ireland. We put this animal inte 
Jum])er*s hands, who took him away, and in about ten davs brought him home again, 
certainly not looking worse in condition, but perfectly subdued, and almost as obedient 
as a dog ; for he would lie down at this roan^s bidding, and only rise again at his 
command, and carry double or anything. I took to riding him myself, and may say, 
that I was never better carried for six or eight months, during which time he did not 
show the least vice whatever. I then sold him to a Lincolnshire farmer, who said 
that he would give him a summer's run at grass, and show him as a very fine horse 
at the great Homcastle fair. 

** Happening to meet this gentleman in the following year, I natnrally enongb 
inquired after my old friend. * Oh,* said he, 'that was a bad business-— the horse 
tanied ont a sad rebeL The first time we attempted t^ mount him, after getting him 
3G* 3u 
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up ^m gfraas, he in an instant threw the man down with the greatest TioleDce, pitch* 
:ng him seyeral yards over his head ; and after that, he threw every one that attempted 
lo get on his hack. If he could not throw his rider, he would throw himtelf down. 
We could do nothing with him» and I was ohliged at last to sell him to go in a stage- 
coach.' " 

In the next story. Jumper's counterpart and superior, the Irish Whisperer, is bron^t 
on tne stage, and although he performed wonders, he could not radically cure a restive 
horse. '^ At the Sprin? Meeting of 1804, Mr. Whalley's Kiho Pippin was brought 
on the Curragh of Kildare to run. He was a horse of the most extraordinary savage 
and vicious disposition. His particular propensity was that £^ flying at and worry-- 
tng any person who came withm his reach ; and if he had an opportunity, he woold 
get his head round, seize his rider by the le^ with his teeth, and draff him down from 
his back. For this reason, he was id ways ndden with what is called a m>ord; which 
is a strong flat stick, having one end attached to the cheek of the bridle, and the oilier 
to the girUi of the saddle, a contrivance to prevent a horse of this kind from getting 
at his rider. 

^ King Pippin had lon^ been difficult to manage, and dangerous to go near to ; but 
on the occasion in question, he could not be got out to run at all. Ncbody amid put 
the bridle upon hie head. It being Easter Monday, and eonsequendy m ^reat holiday, 
there was a large concourse of people assembled at the Curragh, consisting princi- 
pally of the neighbouring peasantry ; and one countryman, mors feariess than tiie 
rest of the lookers-on, forgetting, or perhaps never dreaming that the better ]MLrt of 
coura^ is discretion, volunteer^ his services to bridle the horse. No sooner had he 
committed himself in this operation, tljan Kin? Pippin seized him somewhere about 
the shoulders and chest, and, says Mr. Watts (Mr. Castley's informant), * I know of 
nothinor I can compare it to, so much as a dog shaking a rat.' Fortimatdy for the 
poor fellow, his body was very thickly covered with clothes, for on such eceasions an 
Irishman of this class is fond of displaying his wardrobe; and if he ha» three eoaie at 
all in the worlds he is sure to put them all on. 

^'Thifl circamstanoe, in all probability, saved the individual who had so gallantly 
volunteered the forlorn hope. His person was so deeply envelOT>ed in extra integu- 
ments, that the horse never got fairly hold of his sirin, and I understand that he 
escaped with but little injury, beside the sadly rent and totally ruined state of his 
holyday toff^ry, 

^*The Whisperer was sent for, who, having arrived, was shut up with the horse all 
night, and in the morning he exhibited this hitherto ferocious animal, following him 
about the course like a doff— lying down at his command— «nffering his mouth to be 
opened, and any person's hand to be introduced into iu— in short, as quiet almost as a 



le came out the same meeting, and won his race, and his docili^ continned 
satisfactory for a considerable time ; but at the end of about three years his wee returned^ 
and then he is said to have killed a man^ for which he was destroyed." 

It may not be uninteresting, in this connexion, to give some account of this tamer 
of quadruped vice. However strange and magical his power may seem to be, there 
is no doubt of the truth of the account that is given pf him. The Rev. Mr. Town- 
send, in his Statistical Survey of Cork, first introduced him to the notice of the public 
generally, although his fame had Ion? spread over that part of Ireland. We, how- 
ever, give the following extract from Croker's Fairy Legends and Traditions of Ire- 
land, rart II, p. SOO, for his performances seem the work of some elfin sprite, ratiiei 
than of a rude and ignorant horse-breakrr. 

^* He was an awkward, ignorant rustic of the lowest class, of the name of Snllivan, 
but better known by the appellation of the Whisperer. His occupation was horse- 
oreaking. The nickname he acquired from the vulgar notion of his beine able to 
communicate to the animal what he wished by means of a whisper; and £e singu- 
larity of his method seemed in some degree to justify the supposition. In his own 
neighbourhood, the notoriety of the fact made it seem less remarkable; but I donbt if 
any instance of similar subjugating talent is to be found on record. As far as the 
sphere of his control extended, the boast of mtu, otVt, vtet, was more justly claimed 
by Sullivan, than even by Cssar himself. 

" How his art was acquired, and in what it consisted, is likely to be for ever 
enknown, as he has lately (about 1810} left the worid without divulging it. Hit sod 
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who follows the same trade, possesses bat a small portion of the art, haTing either 
never learned the true secret, or being incapable of putting it into practice. The 
wonder of his skill consisted in the celerity ot the operation, which was performed in 
privacy, without any apparent means of coercion. Every description of horse, or 
even male, whether previously broken or unhandled, whatever their peculiar habits 
or vices might have been, submitted without show of resistance to the magical inila* 
ence of his art, and in the short space of half an hour became gentle and tractable. 
This effect, though instantaneously produced, was generally durable. Though more 
submissive to him than to others, the animals seemed to have acquired a docility 
mnknown before. 

** When sent for to tame a vicious beast, for which he was either paid according 10 
the distance, or generally two or three guineas, he directed the stable, in which he and 
the object of the experiment were, to W ^ut, with orders not to open the door until a 
signal was given. After a tiie-d-tite of about half an hour, during which little or no 
bustle was heard, the signal was made, and, upon opening the door, the horse 
appeared lyinff down, and the man by his side, playing with him like a child with a 
puppy dog. From that time, he was found perfectly willing to submit to any disci* 
pline— however repugnant to his nature before. I once," continues Mr. Croker, 
*' saw his skill tried on a horse, which could never before be brought to stand for a 
smith to shoe him. The day afler SulIivan^s half-hour's lecture, I went, not without 
some incredulity, to the smith's shop, with many other curious spectators, where we 
were eye-witnesses of the complete success of his art. This, too, had been a troop- 
horse, and it was supposed, not without reason, that after regimental discipline had 
iailed, no other would be found availing. I observed that the animal appeared terrified 
whenever Sullivan either spoke to, or looked at him ; how that extraordinary ascend- 
ency could have been obtained, is difficult to conjecture. 

'* In common cases this mysterious preparation was unnecessary. He seemed to 
poflsess an instinctive power of inspiring awe, the result, perhaps, of natural intr^ 
pidity, in which, 1 believe, a great part of his art consisted ; though the circumstance 
of the t^te^'Uie shows that, on particular occasions, something more must have been 
added to it. A faculty like this would, in some hands, have made a fortune, and I 
nndentand that great offen were made to him, for the exercise of his art abroad. But 
honting was his passion. He lived at home in the style most agreeable to his dispo- 
sition, and nothing could induce him to quit Duhallow and the fox-hounds." 

Mr. Castley witnessed the total failure of the younger Sullivan. He says, '* we 
have in the regiment a remarkably nice horse, called Lancer, that has always been 
▼ery difficult to shoe, but seven or eight years ago, when we first got him, he was 
downright vicioas in that respect. When the regiment was stationed at Cork, the 
iarrier-major sought out the present Sullivan, the son of the celebrated Whisperer, 
and brought him up to the barracks in order to try his hand upon Lancer, and make 
him more peaceable to shoe ; but I must say this pereon did not appear to possess any 
particntar controlling power over the animal more than any otiier man. Lancer 
seemed to pay no attention whatever to his charm, and at last fairly beat him out of 
the forge. Time, however, and a long perseverance in kind and gentle treatment, have 
effected what force could not The horae is now pretty reasbnaole to shoe."f 

* An account, bearins considerkble resemblance to the feats of the English horse-tamer, has 
been lately laid before the public. 

Mr. Catlin baa published an account, the veracity of which is nnimpeached, of his travels 
among the North American Indians. He thus describes the manner in which the Indian 
tames the wild horse. " He coils his laaso on hia arm, and gallops fearlessly into the herd 
of wild horses. He soon ffets it over the neck of one of the number, when he instantly 
dismounts, leavingr his own norse, and runs as fast as he can, letting the laaso pass out gradu- 
ally and carefully through his hands, until the horse falls for want of breath, and lies helpless 
on the ^und. The Indian advances slowly towards the horse*s head, keeping the lasso tight 
open his neck, until he fastens a pair of hobbles on the animars two fore feet, and also loosens 
the lasso, giving the horse a chance to breathe, and passing a noose round the under jaw, by 
which he gets great power over the affrighted animal, 'that is rearing and plunging when itjgets 
breath, and by which, as he advances, hand over hand, towards the horse's noso, he is able to 
hold it down, and prevent it from throwinar itsplf over on its back. By this means he gradu- 
ally advances, until he is able to filace his hand on the animars nose and over its eyes, and 
at length, to breathe into its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile and conouered ; po that he 
has tittle else to do than to remove the hobbles from its feet, and lead or ride it to the camp. 
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3M VICES AND DEFECTS OF THE HORSE. 

BACKING OR GIBBING. 

One of the fiitt kinds of restiTenesB, taking them in alphabetieal order, is backing 
or gibbing. These are so closely allied that we hardly know how to s^arate them. 
Some horses have the habit of backing at first starting, and that more trom playful* 
ness than desire of misehief. A moderate application of the whip will usually be 
eflectaal. Others, even after starting, exhibit considerable obstinacy and viciooa- 
ness. This is frequmtly the effect of had breaking. Either the shoulder of the horse 
had been wrung when he was first put to the collar, or he had been foolishly accos* 
tomed to be started in the break up-hill, and, therefore, all his work coming upon him 
at once, he gradually acquired this dangerous habit. 

.A hasty and passionate breaker will dTten make a really sood-tempered Tonng horse 
an inveterate gibber. Every young horse is at first shy of the eoltar. if he is too 
quickly forced to throw his weight into it, he will possibly take a dislike to it, that 
will occasionally show itself in the form of gibbing as lonf as he lives. The jadi* 
clous horse-breaker will resort to no severity, even if the colt ^onld go out several 
times without even touching collar. The eSLample of his companion will ultimately 
induce him to take to it voluntarily and effectually. 

A large and heavy stone should be put behind the wheel before starting, when the 
horse finding it more difficult to back than to go forward, will gradually forget this 
unpleasant trick. It will likewise be of advantage, as often as it can be managed, so 
to start that the horse shall have to back up»hill. The difiSculty of accomplishing this 
will soon make him readily go forward. A little coaxing, or leading, or moderate 
flagellation, will assist in accomplishing the cure. 

When, however, a horse, thinking he hss had enough of work, or has been impro- 
perly checked or corrected, or be^nning to feel the painful pressure of ^e collar, 
swerves, and gibs, and backs, it is a more serious matter. Persuasion should first be 

The animal is so completely conquered, that it submits quietly ever after, and is led or rode 
away with very little difficulty." 

Mr. Ellis, B. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, happened to read this account, and he 
felt a natural desire to ascertain how far this mode of Hoasi-TAMUie might be emploved 
among British horses. He soon had the opportamty of putting the veracity of the story to 
the test. His brother-in-law had a filly, not yet a year old, that had been removed from hei 
dam three months before, and since that time had not been taken out of the stable. A great 
amateur in everything relating to horses was present, and at his request it was determined 
that the experiment of the efficacy of breathinff into the nostrils should be immediately pot to 
the test. The filly was brought, the amateur leading her by the halter. She was quite wild, 
and bolted, and digged the amateur a considerable distance. He had been usin^ a abort 
halter; he changed it for a longer one, and was then able to lead the little scared thuur to the 
front of the house. The experiment was tried under manifest diaadvantage. for the mly was 
in the open air, several strangers were about her, and both the owner and the amateur were 
rather seeking amusement from the failure than knowledge from the success of their experi- 
ment. 

The filly was restive and fiightened, and with great difficulty the amateur managed to cover 
her eves. At length he succeeded, and blew into the nostrils. No particular effect seened 
to follow. He then breathed into her nostrils, and the moment he did so, the filly, who had 
verv much resisted having her eyes blindfolded, and had been very restive, stood perfectly 
still and* trembled. From that time she became very tractable. Another gentleman also 
breathed into her nostrils, and she evidently enjoyed it, and kept putting up her nose to receive 
the breath. 

On the following mominff she was led out again. She was perfisctly tractable, and it seemed 
to be almost impossible to frighten her. 

A circumsuuice which, in a great measure corroborated the possibility of easily taming the 
most ferocious horses, occurred on the next dav. A man, on a neiffbbouring fiirm, was 
attempting to break-in a very restive colt, who foiled him in every poaaible way. After aeve- 
ral manceuvrea the amateur succeeded in breathing into one of the nostrils, and from tha* 
moment all became easv. The horse was completely subdued. He suffered himself to be 
led quietly away with a loose hslter, and was perfectly at command. He was led through a 
field in which were four horses that had been nis companions. They all surrounded him ; be 
took no notice of them, but quietly followed his new master. A surciogle was buckled on 
him, and then a saddle, and lie was finally fitted with a bridle. The whole experimer* 
occupied about an hour, and not in a single instance did he rebel. 

On the next day, however, the breaker, a aevere and obstinate fellow, took him in baud, 
and, according to liis usual custom, began to beat him most cruelly. The horse broke froa 
Mm, and became as unmanageable as ever. The spirit of the animal had been subdued bat 
Botbroken. 
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tried ; and, afterwBids, Tewonable ooeroion, bat no eroelty : for the bratalitr whicli 
18 often exercised in attempting to compel a ribbing horse to throw himself habitn^ 
ally into the collar, never yet accomplished the purpose. The horse may, perhaps, 
be whipped into motion ; but if he has once beguji to gib, he will have recourse to it 
again whenever any circumstance displeases or annoys him, and the habit will be so 
rapidly and completely formed, that he will become insensible to all severity. 

It is useless and dangeroas to contend with a horse determined to back, unless 
Ihere is plenty of room, and, by tight reining, the driver can make him back in 
the precise direction he wishes, and especially up-hill. Such a horse should be 
immediately sold, or turned over to some other work. In a stage-coach as a 
wheeler, and particularly as ^e near-wheeler; or, in the middle of a team at 
a^cultaral work, he may be serviceable. It will be oseless for him to attempt to 
gib there, for he will be dragged along by his companions whether he will or not | 
and, finding the inutility of resistance, he will soon be induced to work as well as 
any horse in the team. The reformation will last while he is thus emplojred, bnt, 
like restiveness generally, it will be delauve when the horse returns to his former 
occupation. The disposition to annoy will very soon follow the power to do it. Some 
instances of complete reformation may have occurred, but they are rare. 

When a horse, not often accustomed to gib, betrays a reluctance to work, or a de- 
termination not to work, common sense and humanity will demand that some consid- 
emtion should be taken before measures of severity are resorted to. The horse may 
be taxed beyond his power. He soon discovers whether this is tiie case, and by re- 
fusing to proceed, tells his driver that it is so. The utmost cruelty will not induce 
many horses to make the slightest effort, when they are conscious that their stren^h 
is inadequate to the task.. Sometimes the withers are wrung, and the shoulders sadly 
galled, and the pain, which is intense on level ground and with fiiir draught, becomes 
insupportable when he tags up a steep acclivity. These things should be examined 
into, and, if possible, rectifiea ; for, under such circumstances, cruelty may produce 
obstinacy ana vice, but not willing obedience. 

They who are accustomed to horses know what seemingly trivial circumstances 
occasionally produce this vice. A horse, whose shoulders are raw, or have fre- 
auently been so, will not start with a cold collar. When the collar has acquired 
the warmth of the parts on which it presses, the animal will go without reluctance. 
Some determined gibbers have been reformed by constantly wearing a false collar, 
or strip of cloth round the shoulders, so that the coldness of the usual collar should 
never be felt ; and others have been cured of gibbing by keeping the collar on 
night and day, for the animal is not able to lie down completely at full lensrth, 
which the tired horse is always glad to do. When a horse gibs, not at starting, 
but while doin? his work, it has sometimes been useful to line the collar with 
cloth instead of leather; the perspiration is readily absorbed, the substance which 
presses on the shoulders is softer, and it may be far more accurately eased off at a 
tender place. 

BITING. 

This is either the consequence of natural ferocity, or « habit acquired from the 
foolish and teasing play of grooms and stable-boys. When a horse is tickled and 
pinched by thoughtless and mischievous youths, he will first pretend to bite his tor- 
mentors ; by degrees he will proceed farther, and actually bite them, and very soon 
after that, he wul be the first to challenge to the combat, and, without provocation, 
seize some opportunity to gripe the incautious tormentor. At' lengrth, as the love of 
mischief is a propensity too easily acquired, this war, half playful and half in earnest, 
becomes habitual to him, and degenerates into absolute viciousness. 

It is not possible to enter the stall of some horses without danger. The ani- 
mal gives no warning of his intention ; he is seemingly quiet and harmless : but 
if the incautious by-stander comes fairiy within his reach, he darts upon him, and 
seldom fails to do some mischief. A stallion addicted to biting is a most formi- 
dable creature. He lifts the intruder » he shakes him— he attacks him with his 
feet— he tramples upon him, and there are many instances in which he effects 
ine ^arable mischief. A resolute groom may escape. When he has once got firm 
hold of the head of the horse, he may back him, or muixle him, or harness him ; 
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3Qt he mast be always on his gaard, or in a moment of carelessness he may be seri 
ously injured. 

It is seldom that anything can be done in the way of core. Kindness will affgiap 
rate the evil, and no degree of severity will correct it. *.' I have seen/^ says Professor 
Stewart, *^ biters punished until they trembled in every joint, and were ready to drop, 
but have never in ^nj case known them cured by this treatment, or by any other. 
The lash is forgotten m an hour, and the horse is as ready and determined to repeat 
the offence as before. He appears unable to resist the temptation, and in its worst 
form biting is a species of insanity.'** 

Pretention, however, is in the power of every proprietor of horses. While he 
insists on gentle and humane treatment of his cattle, he should systematically for- 
bid this horse-play. It is that which can never be considered as operating as a re- 
ward, and thereby rendering the horse tractable ; nor does it increase the afTectloD 
of the animal for his groom, because he is annoyed and irritated by being thus inces- 
santly teased 

GETTING THE CHEEK OF THE BIT INTO THE MOUTH. 

Some horses that are disposed to be mischievous try to do this, and are very expert 
at it. They soon find what advantage it gives them over their driver, who hy this 
manceuvre los^ almost all command. Harsh treatment is here completely out of the 

auestion. All that can be done is, by some mechanical contrivance, to render the 
ling difficult or impossible, and this may be managed by fastening a round piece of 
leather on the inside of the cheek of the bit. 

KICKING. 

This, as a vice^ is another consequence of the culpable habit of grooms and stable- 
boys of teasing the horse. That which is at first an indication of annoyance at 
the pinching and tickling of the groom, and without any design to injure, gradually 
becomes the expression of anger, and the effort to do mischiei. The horse likewise 
too soon recognises the least appearance of timidity, and takes advantaffe of the dis- 
covery. There is no cure for this yice ; and he cannot be justified who Keeps a kick- 
ing horse in his stable. 

Some horses acquire, from mere irritability and fidgetiness, a habit of kicking at 
the stall or the bail, and particularly at night. The neighbouring horses are distuihed, 
and the kicker gets swelled hocks, or some more serious ini*iTy. This is also a habit 
very difficult to conect if suffered to become established, l/'vres are fiur more subject 
t9 it than horses. 

Before the habit is inyeterately established, a thorn bush or a piece of furze fasten- 
ed against the partition or post will sometimes effect a cure. When the horse finds 
that Tie is pretty severely pricked, he will not long continue to punish himself. In 
confirmed cases it may be necessary to have recourse to the loff, but the legs are 
often not a little bruised by it. A rather long and heavy piece of wood attached to 
a chain has been buckled aboye the hock, so as to reach about half-way down the Ic^. 
Mr hen the horse attempts to kick violently, his leg will receiye a seyere blow: thu, 
and the repetition of it, may, after a time, teach him to be quiet. 

A much more serious vice is kicking in harness. F)rom the least annoyance about 
the rump or quarters, some horses will kick at a most yiolent rate, and destrov the 
bottom of the chaise, and endanger the limbs of the driyer. Those that are fidgety 
in the stable are most apt to do this. If the reins should perchance get under the 
tail, the violence of the kicker will oflen be most outrageous; and while the animsl 
presses down his tail so tightly that it is almost impossible to extricate the reins, he 
continues to plui\ge until he has aemolished eyerj^thmg behind him. 

This is a vice standing foremost in point of danger, and which no treatment will 
always conquer. It will be altogether in yain to ti^ coercion. If the shaAs are very 
Strong and without flaw, or if they are plated with iron underneath, and a stout kid 
ing-etrap resorted to which will barely allow the horse the proper use of his huyl 
limbs in progression, but not permit him to raise them sufficiently for the purpose of 
kicking, he may be preyented from doing mischief; or if he is harnessed to a heary 
oait, and thus confined, his efforts to lash out will be restiained : but it is (requenHy 

* Stewart's Stable QEk^nomy, page 160. 
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a fvj napletsant tliiii^ to whnen thene attempts, though ipeflectual, to demolish 4he 
vehicle, for the shafts or the kicking-strap may possibly break, and extreme danger 
may ensue. A horse that has once begun to kick, whatever may have been the origi* 
-ml cause of it, can never be depended upon again, and he will be very unwise who 
Tentures behind him. The man, howerer, who must come within reach of a kicker 
should come as close to him as possible. The blow may thus become a push, and 
•eldom is injurious. 

UNSTEADINESS WHILE BEING MOUNTED. 

When this merely amounts to eagerness to start— -very unpleasant, indeed, at times, 
lor many a rider has been thrown from his seat before he was fairly fixed in it— it 
may be remedied by an active and good horseman. We have known many instances 
in which, while the elderly, and inactive, and fearful man has been making more than 
one inefifectual attempt to vault into the saddle, the horse has been dancing about to 
his annoyance and danger; but the animal had no sooner been transferred to the 
management of a younger and more afi;ile rider than he became perfectly subdued. 
Seventy will here, more decidedly than m any other 'base, do harm. The nder should 
be fearless— he should carelessly and confidently approach the horse, mount at the 
first effort, and then restrain him for a while ; patting him, and not suffering him to 
proceed until he becomes perfectly quiet. Horses of this kind should not be too 
niffhly fed, and should have sufficient daily exercise. 

When the difficulty of mounting arises, not from eagerness to start, but unwilling- 
ness to be ridden, the sooner that horse is disposed of the better. He may be con- 
oueied by a skilful and determined horseman ; but even he will not succeed without 
uequent and dangerous contests that will mar all the pleasure of the ride. 

REARING. 

This sometimes results from playfulness, carried, indeed, to an unpleasant and 
dangerous extent; but it is oftener a desperate and occasionally successful effort to 
unhorse the rider, and consequently a vice. The horse that has twice decidedly and 
dangerously reared, should never be trusted affain, unless, indeed, it was the fault of 
the rider, who had been using a deep curb ana a sharp bit. Some of the best horses 
will contend against these, and tlien rearing may be immediately and permanently 
cured by using a snaffle-bridle alone. 

The horse-breaker^s remedy, that of pulling the horse backward on a soft piece of 
ground, should be practised by reckless and brutal fellows alone. Many horses have 
been injured in the spine, and others have broken their necks, by being tiius suddenly 
pulled over; while even the fellow, who fears no danger, is not always able to extn- 
cate hims^f from the falling horse. If rearing proceed from vice,. and is unprovoked 
by the bruising and laceration of the mouth, it fully partakes of the inveterscy which 
attends the other'divisions of restiveness. 

RUNNING AWAY. 

Some headstrong horses will occasionally endeavour to bolt with the best rider. 
Others with their wonted sagacity endeavour thus to dislodge the timid or unskilful 
one. Some are hard to hold, or bolt only during the excitement of the chase ; others 
will run away, prompted by a vicious propensity alone. There is no certain cure 
here. The method which affords any probability of success is, to ride such a horse 
with a strong curb and sharp bit; to have him always firmly in hand; and, if he will 
run away, and the place will admit of it, to give him (sparing neither curb, whip, nor 
spur) a great deal more running than he likes. 

ViaOUS TO CLEAN. 

It would scarcely be credited to what an extent this exists in some horses that are 
otherwise perfectly quiet It is only at great hazard that they can be cleaned at all 
The origin of this is probably some maltreatment. There is, however, a great differ- 
ence in the sensibility of the skin in different horses. Some seem as if they could 
scarcely be made to feel the whip, while others cannot bear a fly to alight on them 
without an expressior. of annoyance. In young horses the skin is peculiarly delicate. 
If they have been cniried with a broken comb, or hardly rubbed with an uneven brush* 
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Ike recolleetion of the toitnie they haye felt makee them kniiatient, and ercn Tieiony 
dnriDg every succeeding^ operation of the kind. Many grooms, likewise, seem te 
delight in producing these exhibitions of uneasiness and vice; although, when they 
aie carried a little too far, and at the hazard of the limbs of the groom, the ammau 
that have been almost tutored into these expressions of irritation are brutally kicked 
and punished. 

This, however, is a vice that may be conquered. If the horse is dressed witk a 
lighter hand, and wisped rather than brushed, and tlie places where the skin is moot 
sensitive are avoided as much as thorough cleanliness will allow, he will gradually 
lose the recollection of former ill-treatment, and become tractable and quiet. 

VICIOUS TO SHOE. 

The correction of this is more peculiarly the business of the smith ; yet the mastes 
should diligently concern hiraselt with it, for it is oftener the consequence of injudi- 
cious or bad usage than of natural vice. It may be expected that there will be some 
difficulty in shoemg a horse for the first few times. It is an operation that ^ives him 
a little uneasiness. — ^The man to^ whom he is most accustomed should go with him to 
the forge ; and if another and steady horse is shod before him, he may be induced 
more readily to submit. It cannot be denied that, afler the habit of resisting this 
necessary operation is formed, force may sometimes be necessary to reduce our rebel- 
lious servant to obedience ; but we unhesitatingly affirm that the majority of horsea 
vicious to shoe are rendered so by harsh usage, and by the pain of correction being 
added to the uneasiness of shoeing. It should be a rule in every for^ that no smith 
should be permitted to strike a horse, much less to twitch or to gag him, without the 
master-farrier^s order; and that a young horse should never be twitched or struck. 
There are few horses that may not be gradually rendered manageable for this purpose 
by mildness and firmness in the operator. They will soon understand that no harm 
is meant, and they will not forget their usual habit of obedience ; but if the remem- 
brance of corporal punishment is connected with shoeing, tiiey will always be fidgety* 
and occasionally dangerous. 

This is a very serious viee, for it not only exposes the animal to oecasional severe 
injury from his own struggles, but also from the correction of the irritated smith, 
whose limbs and whose life being in jeopardy, may be forgiven if he is sometimes a 
little too hard-handed. Such a horse is very liable, and without any fault of the 
smith, to be pricked and lamed in shoeing; and if the habit should be confirmed, and 
should increase, and it at length becomes necessary to cast him, or to put him in the 
trevis, the owner may be assured that many years will not pass ere some formidable 
or fatal accident will take place. If, therefore, mild treatment will not correct this 
vice, the horse cannot be too soon got rid of. 

Horses have many unpleasant habits in the stable and on the road, which cannot 
be said to amount to vice, but which materially lessen their value. 

SWALLOWING WITHOUT GRINDING. 

Some greedy horses habitualljr s.wallow their com without properly crinding it, 
and the power of digestion not being adequate to the dissolving of the husk, no nutri- 
ment is extracted, and the oats are voided whole. This is particularly the case when 
horses of unequal appetite feed from the same manger. The greedy one, in his eager- 
ness to get more than his share, bolts a portion of his com whole. If the farmer, 
without considerable inconvenience, could contrive that every horse shall have his 
separate division of the manger, the one of smaller appetite and slower feed would 
have the opportunity of grinding at his leisure, without the fear of the greater share 
being stolen by his neighbour. 

Some horses, however, are naturally greedy feeders, and will not, even when alone, 
allow themselves time to chew or grind their com. In consequence of this they cany 
but little flesh, and are not equal to severe work. If the rack was supplied with hay 
when the com was put into the manger, they will continue to eat on, and their sto- 
machs will become distended with hal^hewed and indigestible food. In consequence 
of this they will be incapable of considerable exertion for a long tune afWr feeding, 
and, occasionally, dangerous symptoms of staggere will occur. 

The remedy is, not to let such norses fast too long. The jiose-bag should be the 
oompanion of eveiy considerable journey. The food should likewise be of sneh t 
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Mtaie that it eannot be rapidly bolted. Chaff should be plentifully mixed wi^ the 
eom, and, in some cases, and especially in horses of slow work, it should with the 
coro, constitute the whole of the food. This will be treated on more at large tjoder 
the article '* Feeding.*' 

In every case of this kind the teeth should be carefully examined. Some of tnem 
may be unduly lengthened, particularly the first of the grinders : or they may be 
ragged at the edges, and may abrade and wound the cheek. In the first place the 
horse cannot properly masticate his food; in the latter he will not; for these animals* 
as too often happens in sore throat, would rather starve than put themselves to much 
pain. 

dUB-BITING. 

This is a very unpleasant habit, and a considerable defect, altfioagh not so serions 
a one as some have represented. The horse lays hold of the manger with his teeth, 
violently extends his neck, and then, after some convulsive action of the throat, a 
slight gruntinfr is heard, accompanied by a sucking or drawing in of air. It is not 
an effort at simple eructation, arising from indigestion. It is the inhalation of air. 
It is that which takes place with all finds of diet, and when the stomach is empty as 
well as when it is full. 

The effects of crib-biting are plain enough. The teeth are injured and worn away, 
and that, in an old horse, to a very serious degree. A considerable quantity of com 
is often lost, for the horse will frequently crib with his mouth full of it, and the greater 
part will fell over the edge of the manger. Much saliva escapes while the manger is 
thus forciblyheld, the loss of which must be of serious detriment in impairing the 
digestion. The crib-biting horse is notoriously more subject to colic than other horses, 
and to a species difficult of treatment and frequently dangerous. Although many a 
crib-biter is stout and strong, and capable of all ordinaiy work, these horses do not 
generally carry so much flesh as otheis, and ha? e not their endurance. On these 
accounts crib4>iting has very properly been decided to be unsoundness. We must 
not look to the state of the disease at the time of purchase. The Question is, does it 
exist at ain A ease was tried before Lord Tenteiden, and thus decided: ** a horse 
with crib-bitin? is unsound." 

It is one of &ose tricks which are exceedingly contagious. Every companion of a 
erib-biter in the same staples is likely to acquire the habit, and it is the most invete- 
rate of flJl habits. The edge of the manger will in vain be lined with iron, or with 
sheep-skin, or with sheep-skin covered with tar or aloes, or any other unpleasant sub* 
stance. In defiance of the annoyance which these may occasion, the horse will per- 
sist in the attack on his manger. A strap buckled tightly round the neck, by oom- 
preestng the wind-pipe, is the beet means of preventing the possibility of this trick ; 
bat the strap must be constantly worn, and its pressure is too apt to produce a worae 
affection, viz. an irritation in the windpipe, which terminates in roaring. 

Some have recommended turning out for five or six months; but this has never 
snoceeded exeept with a young horse, and then rarely. The old crib-biter will employ 
the gate for the same purpose as the edge of his manger, and we have often seen him 
salloping across a field for the mere object of having a gripe at a raiL Medicine will 
be altogether thrown away in this case. 

The only remedy is a muzzle, with bars across the bottom ; sufficiently wide to 
enable the animal to pick up his com and to pull his hav, but not to grasp the edge 
of the manger. If this is worn for a considerable period, the horse may be tired of 
attempting that which he eannot accomplish, and for a while forget the habit, but, in 
a majority of cases, the desire of crib-bitmg will return with the power of gratifying it. 

The causes of crib-biting are various, and some of them beyond the control of the 
proprietor of the horse. It is of)»n the result of imitation ; but it is more frequently 
the consequence of idleness. The high-fed and spirited horse must be in mischief if 
he is not usefully employed. Sometimes, but we believe not often, it is produced by 
partial starvation, whether in a bad atraw-yard, or from unpalatable food. An occ»- 
donal cause of crib-biting is the frequent custom of grooms, even when the weather 
is not severe, of dressing them in the stable. The horse either catches at the edge 
of the manger, or at that of the partition on each side, if he has been turned, and thue 
he fonna the habit of laying hold of theee substances on every oocaaiou. > 
31 Sv 
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WIND^UCKING. 

This bears a close analogy to crib-bitingr. It arises from the same causes ; die 
same purpose is accomplished ; and the same results follow. The horse stands with 
his neck bent ; his head drawn inward ; his lips alternately a little opened and then 
closed, and a noise is heard as if he were sucking. If we may judge from the same 
comparative want of condition and the flatulence which we have described under the 
last head, either some portion of wind enters the stomach, or there is an injurious loss 
of saliva. This diminishes the value of the horse almost as much as crib-biting ; it 
is as contagious, and it is as inveterate. The only remedies, and they will seldom 
avail, are tyin^ the head up, except when the horse is feeding, or putting on a muzxle 
with sharp spikes towards the neck, and which will prick him whenever he attempts 
to rein his head in fbt the purpose of windnsucking. 

CUTTING. 

Of this habit, mention has been made at page 275 ; and we would advise the owner 
of a cutting horse, without trying any previous experiments of raising or lowering the 
heels, to put on the cutting foot a shoe of even thickness from heel to toe, not project- 
ing in the slightest degree beyond the crust, and the crust itself being rasped a little 
at the quarters. The shoe should be fastened as usual, on the outside, but with only 
one naii on the inside, and that almost close to the toe. The principle on which this 
shoe acts, has been explained at page 339. 

NOT LYING DOWN. 

It not uncommonly happens that a horse will seldom or never lie down in the 
stable. He sometimes continues in apparent good health, and feeds and works well ; 
but generally his legs swell, or he becomes fatigued sooner than another horse. If it 
is impossible. to let him loose in the saddle, or to put him into a spare box, we know 
not what is to bn done. No means, gentle or cruel, will force him to lie down. The 
secret is that he is tied up, and either has never dared to lie down through fear of the 
confinement of the halter, or he has been cast in the night, and severely injured. K 
be can be suffered to range the stable, or have a comfortable box, in which he may be 
loose, he will usually lie down the first night. Some few horses, however, will lie 
down in the stable, and not in a loose box. A fresh, welftnade bed will generaUy 
tempt the tired horse to refresh himself with sleep. 

OVERREACH. 

This unpleasant noise, knovni also by the term ** clicking,'* arises from the toe oC 
the hind foot knocking against the shoe of the fore foot. In the trot, one fore leg and 
the opposite hind leg are first lifted from the ground and moved forvrard, the other 
fore leg and the opposite hind leg remaining fixed ; but, to keep ihe centre of gravity 
within the base, and as the stride, or space passed over by these legs, is often greater 
than the distance between the fore and hind feet, it is necessary that the foie feet 
should be alternately moved out of the way for the hind ones to descend. Then, as 
occasionally happens with horses not perfectly broken, and that have not been tai^t 
their paces, and especially if they have high hinder quarters and low fore ones, if the 
fore reet are not raised in time, the hind feet will strike them. The fore foot will 
generally be caught when it has just begun to be raised, and the toe of the hind foot 
will meet the middle of the bottom of the fore foot. It is an unpleasant noise, and 
not altogether free from danger ; for it may so happen that a horse, the action of 
whose feet generally so much interferes with each other, may advance the hind foot a 
little more rapidly, or raise the fore one a little more slowly, so that the blow may fall 
on the heel of the shoe, and loosen or displace it; or the two shoes may be locked 
together, and the alfiimal may be thrown; or the contusion may be received even 
hiffher, and on the tendons of the leg, and considerable swelling and lameness will 
follow. 

If the animal is young, the action of the horae may be materially improved ; other* 
wise nothing can be done, except to keep the toe of the hind foot as short and an 
VDond as it can safely be, and to bevel off and round the toe of the shoe, like diat 
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which has been worn b j a atombler for a fortnight, and, perhaps, a liide to lower ihm 
heel of the fore foot. 

A blow received on the heel of the fore foot in this manner, has not anfreqaendy, 
and especially if neglected, been followed by ^uittor.* 

The heel most frequently suffers in overreaching, although the pastern is sometimes 
injured. It usually, or almost always, occurs in fast paces on deep ground. The 
injury is inflicted by the edge of the inner part of the shoe. The remedy is the cut- 
ting away the edge of the shoe. An account of the most successful treatment of 
overreach has been given in page 313. 

PAWING. 

Some hot and irritable horses are restless even in the stable, and paw frequentl 
and violently. Their litter is destroyed, the floor of the stable broken up, the shoes 
worn out, the feet bruised, and the legs sometimes sprained. If this habit does not 
exist to any great extent, yet the stable never looks well. Shackles are the only 
remedy, widi a chain sufilciently long to enable the horse to shift liis posture, or move 
in his stall ; but these must be taken off at night, otherwise the animal will seldom 
lie down. Except, however, the horse possesses peculiar value, it will be better to 
dispose of him at once, than to submit to the danger and inconvenience that he may 
occasion. 

QUIDDIN6. 

A horse will sometimes partly chew his hay, and suffer it to drop from his mouth. 
If this does not proceed from irregular teeth, which it will be the business of the vete- 
linary surgeon to rasp down, it will be found to be connected with sore-throat, and 
then the horse will exhibit some other symptom of indisposition, and particularly, the 
swallowing of water will be accompanied by a peculiar gulping effort. In this case, 
the disease (catarrh, with sore-throat) must be attacked, and the quidding will cease. 

ROLLING. 

This is a very pleasant and perfectly safe amusement for a horse at grass, but can 
not be indulged in the stable without the chance of his being dangerously entangled 
with the collar rein, and being cast. Yet, although the horse is cast, and bruised, 
and half-strangled, he will roll again on the following night, and continue to do so as 
long as he lives. The only remedy is not a very pleasant one to the horse, nor 
always quite safe ; yet it must be had recourse to, if the habit of rolling is inveterate. 
•' The horse," says Mr. Castley, ** should be tied with length enough of collar to lie 
down, but not to allow of his head resting on the ground ; because, in order to roll 
over, a horse is obliged to place his head quite down upon the ground." 

SHYING. 

We have briefly treated of the cause of this vice at page 91, and observed that 
while it is often the result of cowardice, or playfulness, or want of work, it is at 

* Mr. Simpson relates an interesting though unfortunate case of this interference, after the 
operation of neurotomy: — " An old but splendid horse had been sadly lame in the off fore- 
foot daring some months. Many plans of treatment were adopted, without the desired effect : 
and at length it was determined to have recourse to neurotomy. A portion of the metacarpal 
nerve was excised on both sides, just above the fetlock. Three weeks afterwards, the horse 
being quite free from lameness, he was put into harness, and driven about twelve miles. He 
appeared to go very well, but, on arriving at his journey's end, it was found that the off hind- 
foot was covered with blooa, and the heels of the neurotomised foot were dreadfully bruised 
and cut, from repeated blows from the corresponding foot behind. In order tn remedy this, 
the toe of the hind -foot was ordered to be shortened as much as possible. 

" Four da^s afterwards, he was driven again with the same contusions, but did not appear 
to feel the slightest pain, either when the blows were inflicted, or when be was examined again 
•ome days afterwards. 

" There was not the same activity in this foot that there had been before the operation, and 
it could not get out of the way of the hind-foot, a circumstance that would hardly have been 
expected, for it is the general belief that, although sensation is destroyed in the foot, the loco> 
motive powers of the leg are imimpaired. This deserves future ioqttirv."-*21&e VeUrimgnMit 
vol. vliL p. 242. 
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other times the consequence of a defect of sight. It has been lemaiked, and we 
believe very truly, that shying is oilener a vice of half or qaartei^bied horses, than 
of those who have in them more of the genuine racing blood. 

In the treatment of shying, it is of great importance to distinguish between thftt 
which is the consequence of defective sight, and what results from fear, or newness 
of objects, or mere affectation or. skittislmess. For the first, the nature of which we 
have explained at page 91, every allowance must be made, and care must be taken 
that the fear of correction is not associated with the imagined existence of some ter- 
rifying object. The severe use of the whip and the spur cannot do good here, and aie 
likely to aggravate the vice tenfold. A word half encouraging and half scoldiji^, 
with a gentle pressure of the heel, or a slight touch of the spur, will tell the horse 
that there was nothing to fear, and will give him confidence in his rider on a future 
occasion. It should be remembered, however, that although a horse that shies firom 
defective sight may be taught considerable reliance on his rider, he can never have 
the cause of the habit removed. We may artificially strengthen the human sight, 
but that of the horse must be left to itself. 

The shving from skittishness or affectation is quite a different affair, and must be 
conquered: but howt Severity is altogether out of place. If he is forced into con- 
tact with the object by dint of correction, the dread of nunishment will afterwards be 
associated with that object, and, on the next occasion, nis startings will be more fre- 
quent and more dangerous. The way to cure him is to ffo on, turning as little as 
possible out of the road, giving a hafsh word or two, and a gentle touch with the 
spur, and then taking no more notice of the matter. After a few times, whatever 
may have been the object which he chose to select as the pretended cause of affright, 
he will pass it almost without notice. 

In page 253, under the head ^* breaking in,** we described how the colt may be 
cured o£ the habit of shying from fear or newness of objects ; and, if he then is ac- 
customed as much as possible to the objects among which his services will be re- 
quired, he will not possess this annoying vice when he grows to maturer age. 

Mr. John Lawrence, in his last work on the Horse, says, *' These animals gener- 
ally fix on some particular sh3ring butt: for example, I recollect having, at different 
periods, three hacks, all very powerful ; the one made choice of a wind-mill for the 
object or butt, the other a tilted wagon, and the last a pig led in a string. It so hap- 
pened, however, that I rode the two former when amiss from a violent cold, and they 
then paid no more attention to either wind-mills or tilted wagons than to any other 
objects, convincing me that their shying when in health and spirits was pure affecta- 
tion ; an affectation, however, which may be speedily united with obstinacy and vice. 
Let it be treated with marked displeasure, mingled with gentle, but decided fiimness, 
and the habit will be of short enaurance.*'* 

It is now generally admitted by all riding-mastere and coltpbreakers, that a great 
deal more is to be effected by lenient than oy harah treatment. Rewards are found 
to operate more beneficially than punishments ; and therefore the most scientific and 
practised riding-masters adopt methods based upon the former. The writer of. the 
present work remembers a very remarkable instance of the efficacy of this plan, or 
rather of its vast and decided superiority over violence of the worst description. A 

• " We will Buppose a case— a very common one, an every-day one. A man is riding a 
young horse upon the high-road in the country, and meets a staffe-coach. What with the 
noise, the bustle, the imposing appearance altogether, and the slashing of the coachman's 
whip, the animal at its approach erects its head and crest, pricks his ears, looks aflfrighted, 
and no sooner comes alongside of the machine than he suddenl;^ starts out of the road. His 
rider, annoyed by this, instantly commences a round of castigation with whip, spur, and curb, 
in which he persists until the horse, as well as himself, has lost his temper; and then one 
whips, spurs, and pulls, and the other jumps, plunges, frets, and throws up his head, until 
both, nretty well exhausted by the conflict, crow tranquil agaui and proceed on their journey, 
thouffh not for some time afterwards in their former mutual confidence and satiaihction. 
Should they in their road, or even on a distant day, meet with another coach, what is the 
consequence f The horse is not only more alarmed than before, but now, the moment he has 
started, bein^ conscious of his fault and expecting chastisement, he jumps about in fearful 

S;iuition, making plunges to strike hito a gallop, and attempting to run away. So that by 
is correction, instead of rendering his horse tranquil during the passage of a coach, the rider 
adds to the evil of shying that of subsequently plunging, and perhaps running away.*'— -Si* 
rsfmacmfi, vol. i., p. 96. 
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neimn, thorong^red hone had baffled the efforts of every one into whoae hands he 
had been pat in order to be rendered traeuble : at len^ a foreigner of considerable 
repate among tbe equestrians of the ^' school,*' took him to make trial of; and in the 
course of a twelyemonth had rendered him so quiet that not only could any person 
ride him with the utmost safety, but, at the same time he was so docile and tractable 
that he could be induced, by certain signs, to lie down and permit his rider to mount 
before he arose again. 

The same forbearance and humanity have been practised with the same beneficial 
results upon shy horses. With all such persons as are best able to give counsel in 
oases of shyness, the language is now-a-days, ** let the horse alone'* — ** tadce no no- 
tice of his shyness"—-** work him well and accustom him to the objects he dislikes. 
and in time he will of himself leave off his trick of shying." 

This is good advice ; but, let it not be misinterpreted. Let it not be understood to 
mean that the animal is to receive any encouragement to shy ; for by no other*expres- 
mm can be characterised that erroneous and foolish practice of patting the horse, or 
^ Dfiaking much of him," either just before or during the time he evinces shyness. 
The former ia bad, because it draws the attention of the animal to the object he 
dreads; the latter is worse, because it fills him with the impression either that the 
object itself is really terrific, or that he has acted right in shying at it, and ought to 
do so again. 

Whether we are approaching the frightful object, or the horse is actually shying, 
** we should let him alone" — ^^ we should take no notice whatever of him" — neither 
letting him perceive that we are aware that we are advancing towards anything he 
dlslilus ; nor do more v^th him, while in the act of shying, than is necessary for 
due restraint with <a steady hand upon the rein. We may depend upon it, that 
battling on our part will only serve to augment affright and arouse resistance on 
his, and that the most judicious course we can pursue is to persevere in mild ^rbeai^ 
ant usage. 

Sh^ng on earning out of the tiabU is a habit that can rarely or never be cured. It 
proceeds from the remembrance of some ill-usage or hurt which the animal has re- 
ceived in the act of proceeding from the stable, such as striking his head against a 
low doorway, or entangling the harness. Coercion will but associate greater fear 
and more determined resistance with the old recollection. Mr. Castley gives an 
interesting anecdote, which tends to prove that while severity will be worse than 
useless, even kind treatment will not always break a confirmed habit. ** I remember 
a yery fine grey mare that had got into this habit, and never could be persuaded to 
go through a doorway without taking an immense jump. To avoid this, the servants 
used to back her in and out the stable; but the mare happening to meet with a se- 
vere injury of the spine, was no longer able to back ; and then 1 have seen the poor 
creature, when brought to the door, endeavouring to balance herself, with a stagger^ 
ing motion, upon her half-paralysed hind extremities, as if making preparation and 
summoning up resolution for some ^rieat effort; and then, when urgea, she would 
plnnse headlong forward with snch violence of exertion, as often to lose her feet, and 
tumble down, altogether most pitiable to be seen. This 1 merdy mention,'* he 
eontinues, ** as one proof how inveterate the habite of horses are. They are evils, 
let it always be remembered, more easy to prevent than to cure.** 

When the cure, however, is early attempted, it may be so far overcome that it will 
be unattended with danger or difficul^. The horse should be bridled when led out 
or in. He should be held short and tight by the head that he may feel he has not 
liberty to make a leap, and this of itoelf is often sufficient to restrain him. Panish- 
ment, or a threat of punishment, will be highly improper. It is only timid or high- 
spirited horses that acquire this habit, and rough usage invariably increases their 
agitation and terror. Some may be led out quite at leisure when blindfolded ; others 
vmn they have the harness bridle on ; some will best take their own way, and a few 
may be ridden through the doorway that cannot be led, By quietness and kindness* 
however, the horse will be most easily and quickly subdued. 

SLIPPING THE COLLAR. 

This is a trick at which many horses are so clever that scarcely a night passes 
without tlieir getting loose. It is a very serious habit, for it enables the borne some- 
I to gorge himMlf with food, to the imminent danger of staggen ; or it exposes 
31* 
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hiniY as he wanders about, to be kicked and injured by the other horses, while his 
restlessness will oflen keep the whole team awake. If the web of the halter, beinff 
first aocurately fitted to his neck, is saflered to slip only one way, or a strap is attached 
to the halter and buckled round the neck, but not sufficiently tig^ht to be of serioaii 
inconvenience, the power of slipping the collar will be taken away. 

TRIPPING. 

He must be a skilful practitioner or a mere pretender who promises to remedy tfaia 
habit. If it arises from a heavy forehand, and the fore legs being too much under the 
horse, no one can alter the natural frame of the animal : ifit proceeds from tenderness 
of the foot, grogginess, or old lameness, these ailments are seldom cured. Also, if it 
is to be traced to habitual carelessness and idleness, no whipping will rouse the drone. 
A known stumbler should never be ridden, or driven by any one who values his safety 
or his life. A tight hand or a strong-bearing rein are precautions that should not be 
neglected, although they are generafly of litde avail ; for the inveterate stumbler will 
rarely be able to save himself, and this tight rein may sooner and farther precipitate 
the rider. If, after a trip, the horse suddenly starts forward, and endeavours to break 
into a sharp trot or canter, the rider or driver may be assured that others before him 
have fruitlessly endeavoured to remedy the nuisance. 

If the stumbler has the foot kept as short and the toe pared as close as safety will 
permit, and the shoe is rounded at the toe, or has that shape given to it which it 
naturally acquires in a fortnight from the peculiar action of such a horse, the animal 
may not stumble quite so much ; or if the disease which produced the habit can be 
alleviated, some trifling good maybe done, but in almost every case a stumbler should 
be got rid of, or put to slow and heavy work. If tlie latter alternative is adopted, he 
may trip as much as he pleases, for the weight of the load and the motion of the other 
horses will keep him upon his legs. 

WEAVING. 

This consists in a motion of the head, neck, and body, from side to side, like the 
shuttle of a weaver passing through the web, and hence the name which is jjiven to 
this peculiar and incessant and unpleasant action. It indicates an impatient, irritable 
temner, and a dislike to the confinement of the stable. A horse that is thus, incessantly 
on tne fret will seldom carry flesh, or be safe to ride or drive. Tliere is no cure for 
it, but the close tying-up of the animal, or at least allowing him but one loose rein, 
except at feeding-time. 



CHAPTER XX. 
THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE HORSE. 

This is a most important part of our subject, even as it regards the farmer, although 
there are comparatively few glaring errors in the treatment of the agriculturai horse 
but it comes more especially home to the gentleman, who is too often and too impli 
citly under the guidance of an idle, and ignorant, and designing groom. 

We will arrange the most important points of genera] management nnder the fol 
lowing heads : 

AIR. 

The breathing of pure air is necessary to the existence and the health of man and 
beast. It is comparatively lately that this has been admitted even in the manage 
ment of our best stables. They have been close, and hot, and foul, instead of airy, 
and cool, and wholesome. The efifect of several horses being shut up in the same 
Htable is completely to empoison the air ; and yet, even in the present day, there are 
too many who carefully close every aperture by which a breath of fresh air can by 
possibility gain admission. In effecting this, even the key-hole and the threshold are 
not forgotten. What, of necessity, must be the consequence of this t Why ! if ow 
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tmraght is bestowed on the new and dftufferous character that the air 19 assamingr, it 
will be too evident that sore throat, and swelled legs, and bad eyes, and inflamed 
lungfs, and mange, and grease, and glanders, will scarcely ever be long out of thai 
•table. 

Let this be considered in another point of view. The horse stands twenty or two- 
and-twenty hours in this unnatural vapour bath, and then he is suddenly stripped of 
all his clothing, he is led into the open air, and there he is kept a couple of hours or 
more in a temperature fifteen or twenty degrees below that of the stable. Putting the 
inhumanity ot this out of the question, must not the animal thus unnaturally and 
absurdly treated be subjected to rheumatism, catarrh, and various other complaints? 
Does he not often stand, hour after hour, in the road or the street, while his owner is 
wanning himself wiihin, and this perhaps after every pore has been opened by a 
rushing gallop, and his susceptibility to the painful and the injurious influence of 
eald has been excited to the utmost 1 

It is not so generally known, as it ought to be, that the return to a hot stable is 
qnite as dangerous as the change from a heated atmosphere to a cold and biting air. 
Many a horse that has travelled without harm over a bleak country, has been suddenly 
seized with inflammation and fever when he has, immediately at the end of his 
journey, been surrounded with heated and foul air. It is the sudden change of tem- 
perature, whether from heat to cold, or from cold to heat, that does the mischief, and 
yearly destroys thousands of horees. 

Mr. Clarke of Edinburgh was the first who advocated the use of well-ventilated 
stables. After him Professor Coleman established them in the quarters of the «avalry 
troops, and there cannot be a doubt that he saved the government many thousand 
pounds every year. • His system of ventilation, however, like many other salutary 
innovations, was at firet strongly resisted. Much evil was predicted ; but after a 
time, diseases that used to dismount whole troops, almost entirely disappeared from 
the army. 

The stable should be as large, compared with the number of horses that it is destined 
to contain, as circumstances will allow. A stable for six horses should not be less 
than forty feet in len^, and thirteen or fourteen feet wide. If there is no loft above, 
the inside of the roof should always be plastered, in order to prevent direct currents 
of air and occasional droppings from broken tiles. The heated and foul air should 
escape, and cool and pure air be admitted, by elevation of the central tiles ; or by large 
tabes carried through the roof, with caps a litUe above them, to prevent the beating m 
of the rein ; or by gratings placed high up in the walls. These hitter apertures 
should be as far above the horses as they can convenientiy be placed, by which means 
all injurious draught will be prevented. 

If there is a loft above the stable, the ceiling should be plastered, in order to prevent 
the foul air from penetrating to the hay above, and injuring both its taste and its 
wholesomeness ; and no openings should be allowed above the racks, through which 
the hay may be thrown into them ; for they will permit the foul air to ascend to the 
provender, and also in the act of filling the rack, and while the horse is eagerly gazing 
upward for his food, a grrass seed may fall into the eye, and produce considerable 
inflammation. At other times, when the careless groom ha^ left open the trap-door, 
a stream of cold air beats down on the head of the horee. 

The stable with a loft over it should never be less than twelve feet high, and proper 
ventilation should be secured either by tubes carried through the loft to the roof, or by 
gratings close to the ceiling. These grati;igs or openings should be enlarged or con- 
tracted by means of a covering or shutter, so that during spring, summer, and autumn, 
the stable may possess nearly the same temperature with the open air, and in winter 
a temperature of not more than ten degrees above that of the external atmosphere. 

A hot stable has, in the mind of the groom, been long connected with a glossy 
coat. The latter, it is thought, cannot be obtained without the former. 

To this we should reply, that in winter a thin, glossy coat is not desirable. Nature 
frives to every animal a warmer clothing when the cold weather approaches. The 
horse— the agricultural horse especially— acquires a thicker and a lengthened coat, in 
order to defend him from the surrounding cold. Man puts on an additional and a 
warmer covering, and his comfort is increased and his health preserved by it. He 
wno knows anythinjjr of the farmer^s horse, or cares about his enjoyment, will not 
^iect to a coat 9 lUtie longer and a litUe roughened when tiie wintry wind blowa 
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leak. The ooat, however, needs not to he so lonff ss to be unsightly ; and wana 
clothing, even in a cool stable, will, with plenty of honest grooming, keep the hail 
sufficiently smooth and glossy to satisfy the most fastidious. The overheated air of 
a close stable saves much of this grooming, and therefore the idle attendant unscru- 
pulously sacrifices the. health and safety of the horse. When we have presently to 
treat of the hair and skin ai the horse, this will be placed in a somewhat different 
Doint of view. 

If the stable is close, the air will not only be hot, but foul. The breathing of eveiy 
animal contambates it ; and when, in the course of the niffht, with every aperture 
stopped, it passes again and again through the lungs, the blood cannot underso its 
proper and healthy change; digestion wiU not be so perfectly perfonned, and all the 
functions of life are injured. Let the owner of a valuable horse think ai his pasang 
twenty or twenty-two out of the twenty-four hours in this debilitating atmnephere! 
Nature does wonders in enabling every animal to accommodate itself to the sitoation 
in which it is placed, and the horse that lives in the stable-oven suffers less from it 
than would scarcely be conceived possible; but he does not, and cannot, possess 
thepower and the hardihood which he would acquire under other ciicumstances. 

Tne air of the improperly close and heated stable is still farther contaminated by 
the urine and dung, which rapidly ferment there, and give out stimulating and un- 
wholesome vapours. When a person first enters an ill-managed stable, and especially 
early in the morning, he is annoyed, not only by the heat of the confined air, but by 
a pungent smell, resembling hartshorn; and can he be surprised at the inflammation 
of the syes, and the chronic cough, and the disease of the lun^ bv which the animal, 
who has been all night shut up in this vitiated atmosphere, is onen attacked ; or if 
glanders and farcy should occasionally break out in such stables 1 It has been ascer- 
tained by chemical experiment that the urine of the horse contains in it an exceedingly 
large quantity of hartshorn ; and not only so, but that, influenced by the heat ca a 
crowded stable, and possibly by other decompositions that are going forward at the 
same time, this ammoniacal vapour begins to be rapidly given out almost immediately 
after the urine is voided. 

When disease begins to appear among the inhabitants of these ill-ventilated places, 
is it wonderful that it should rapidlv spread among them, and that the plague-spot 
should be, as it were, placed on the door of such a stable ? When distemper appears 
in spring or in autumn, it is in very many cases to be traced to such a pestrhouse. It 
is peculiarly fatal there. The horses belonging to a small establishment, and ration- 
ally treated, have it comparatively seldom, or have it lightly ; but among the inmates 
of a crowded stable it is sure to display itself, and there it is most fatal. The experi- 
ence of every veterinary surgeon, and of every large proprietor of horses, wUl corro- 
borate this statement. Agriculturists should bring to their stables the common sense 
which directs them in the usual concerns of life, and should begin, when their plea- 
sures and their property are so much at stake, to assume that autnority and to enforce 
that obedience, to the lack of which is to be attributed the greater part of bad stable- 
management and horse-disease. Of nothing are we more certain than that the majority 
of the maladies of the horse, and those of the worst and most fstal character, are 
directly or indirectly to be attributed to a deficient supply of air, cruel exaction of 
work, and insufficient or bad fare. Each of these evils is to be dreaded— -each is, in 
a manner, watching for its prey ; and when they are combined, more than half of the 
inmates of the stable are often swept away. 

Every stable should possess within itself a certain degree of ventilation. The cost 
of this would be trifling, and its saving in the preservation of valuable animals may 
be immense. The apertures need not be large, and the whole may be so contrived 
that no direct current of air shall fall on the horse. 

A gentleman's stable should never be without a thermometer. The temperature 
should seldom exceed 70^ in the summer, or sink below iQ9 or 60° in the winter. 

LITTER. 

Having spoken of the vapour of hartshorn, which is so rapidly and so plenttfnlly 

Sven out from the urine of a horse in a heated stable, we next take into consideration 
e subject of litter. The first caution is frequently to remove it The eariy 
extrication of gas shows the rapid putrefaction of the urine; and the consequence of 
which will be the rapid pntrefaction of the litter that has been moiflteiiei by it. 
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Bvmythiiig hastemng^ to decomposition sboQld be eaiefully remoYed where life bud 
health are to be preeerred. The litter that has been much wetted or at all aoAnned 
by the urine, and is beg:inning to decay, should be swept away every morning; the 
greater part of the remainder may then be piled under the manger ; a little being left 
to preyent the painful and injurious pressure of the feet on the hard pavement dunng 
the day. The soiled and macerated portion of that which was left should be remoyed 
at night. In the better kind of stables, however, the stalls should be completdy 
emptied every morning. 

No heap of fermentmg dnng should be suffered to remain during the day in the 
eomer or m any part of the stable. With regard to this, the directions of the master 
should be oeremptory. 

The stable should be so contrived that the urine -shall quickly run off, and the 
offensive and injurious vapour from the decomposing fluid and the litter will thus be 
materially lessened : if, however, the urine is carried away by means of a gutter run- 

n along the stable, the floor of the stalls must slant towards that gutter, and the 
vitj must not be so great as to strain the back sinews, and become an occasional, 
although unsuspected, cause of lameness. Mr. R. Lawrence well observes, that, 
'' if the reader will stand for a few minutes with his toes higher than his heels, the 
pain he will feel in the calves of his legs will soon convince him of the truth of this 
remark. Hence, when a horse is not eating, he always endeavours to find his level, 
either by standing across the stall or else as far back as his halter will permit, so that 
his hind-legs may meet the ascent of the other side of the channel.*' 

This inclination of the stall is also a frequent cause of contraction of the heels of 
the foot, by throwing too great a proportion of the weight upon the toe and removing 
that pressure on the heels which tends most to keep them open. Care, therefore, 
must be taken that the slanting of the floot of the stalls shall be no more than is suf« 
ficient to drain off the urine with tolerable rapidity. Stalls of this kind certainly do 
beet for mares ; but for horses we much prefer those with a grating in the centre, and 
a slight inclination of the floor on every side towards the middle. A short branch 
may communicate with a larger drain, by means of which the urine may be carried 
off to a reservoir outside the stable. Traps are now contrived, and may be procured 
at little expense, by means of which neithei any offensive smell nor current of air 
can pass through the grating. 

The farmer should not lose any of the urine. It is from the dung of the horse that 
he derives a principal and most valuable part of his manure. It is Uiat which earliest 
takes on the^rocess of putrefaction, and forms one of the strongest and most durable 
dressings. That which is most of all concerned with the rapidity and the perfection 
of the decomposition is the urine. 

Humanity and interest, as well as the appearance of the stable, should induce the 

Sroprietor of the horse to place a moderate quantity of litter under him during the 
ay. The farmer who wants to convert every otherwise useless substance into ma- 
nure, wdll have additional reason for adopting this practice : especially as he does not 
confine himself to that to which in towns and in gentlemen's svables custom seems 
to have limited the bed of the horse. Pea and bean-haum, and potato-tops, and 
heath, occupy in the stable of the fanner, during a part of the year, the place of 
wheaten and oaten'straw. It should, however, be remembered, that these substances 
are disposed more easily to ferment and putrefy than straw, and therefore should be 
more carefully examined and ofVener removed. It is the faulty custom of some farm- 
ers to let the bed accumulate until it reaches almost to the horse's belly, and the boi- 
om of it is a mass of dung. If there were not often many a hole and cranny through 
which the wind can enter and disperse the foul air, the health of the animal woiud, 
materially suffer. 

LIGHT. 

This neglected branch of stable-management is of far more consequence than is. 
generally imagined ; and it is particularly neglected by those for whom these trea- 
tisee are principally designed. The fanner's stable is frequently destitute of any 
glazed window, and has only a shutter, which is raised in warm weather, and closed 
when the weather becomes cold. When the horse is in the stable only during a few 
hours in the day, this is not of so much consequence, nor of so much, probably, with 
Ifgaid to hones of slow work , bnt to carriagMiorses and hackneys, so far, at least 

9w 
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88 the eyes 8re concenied, a dark stable is litlle less injurioas than a foul and healed 
one. In order to illustiate this, reference may be made to the unpleasant feeling, and 
the utter impossibility of seeing distinctly, when a man suddenly emerees from a 
dark place into the full blaze of day. The sensation of mingled pain and giddineaa 
is not soon forgotten ; and some minutes pass before the eye can accommodate itaelf 
to the increased light. If this were to happen eveiy day, or several times in the day, 
the sight would be irreparably injured, or possibly blindness would ensue. Can w« 
wonder, then, that the horse, taken from a dark stable into a glare of light, fecAinff, 
probably, as we should do under similar circumstances, and unable for a consid^mbTe 
time to see anything around him distinctly, should become a starter, or that the Ire* 
quently repeated yiolent effect of sudden light should induce inflammatioB of the eya 
so intense as to terminate in blindness I There is, indeed, no doubt that horses kept 
in dark stables are frequently notorious starters, and that abominable habit has been 
properly tnced to this cause. 

Farmere know, and should profit by the knowledge, that the darkness of the stable 
is not unfrequently a corer for great nncleanliness. A glased window, with leaden 
diTisicms between the small panes, would not cost much, and would admit a deg:iee 
of light somewhat more approaching to that of day, and at the same time would ren- 
der the concealment of gross inattention and want of cleanlinese impossible. 

If plenty of light is admitted, the walls of the stable, and especially that portion 
of them which is before the horse's head, must not be of too glaring a colour. Tbe 
constant reflection from a white wall, and especially if the sun shines into the stable, 
will be 88 injurious to the eye as the sudden changes from darkness to light. The 
perpetual slight excess of stimulus will do as much mischief as the occasional but 
more violent one when the animal is taken fil^m a kind of twilight to the blase of 
daj. The colour of the stable, therefore, should depend on the quantity of fight 
Y^here much can be admitted, the walls should be of a grey hue. Where dark- 
ness would otherwise prevail, frequent whitewashing may in some degree disaipats 
the gloom. 

For another reason, it will be evident that the stable should not possess too |;laring 
a light : it is the resting-place of the horse. The work of the farmer^s hofse, indeed, 
is confined principally to the day. The hour of exertion having passed, the animal 
returns to his stable to feed and to repose, and the latter is as necessary as the fbrmer, 
in order to prepare him for renewed work. Something approaching to die dimness 
of twilight is requisite to induce the animal to compose himself to sleep. This half- 
light more particularly suits horses of heavy work, and who drew almost as much by 
the weight of carcass which they can throw into the collar, as by ^e degree of mu»> 
cular energy of which they are capable. In the quietness of a dimly-lighted stable, 
they obtain repose, and accumulate flesh and fat Dealers are perfectly aware of this. 
Tliey have their darkened stables, in which the young horse, with little or no exercise, 
and fed upon mashes and ground com, is made up for sale. The round and plump 
appearance, however, which may delude the unwary, soon vanishes wiA altered 
treatment, and the animal is found to be unfit for hard work, and predisposed to many 
an inflammatory disease. The circumstances, then, under which a stanle somewhat 
darkened may be allowed, will be easily determined by the owner of the horse; but, 
as a ^neral rule, dark stables are unfriendly to cleanliness, and the frequent cause of 
the vice of starting, and of the most serious diseases of the eyes. 

GROOMING* 

. Of this, much need not be said to the agricnlturist, since custom, and apparency 
without ill effect, has allotted so little of the comb and brush to the farmer^ horse. 
The animal that is worked all day, and turned out at night, requires little more to be 
done CO him than to have the dirt brushed off his limbs. Regular rooming, by ren- 
dering bis skin more sensible to the alteration of temperature, and the inclemency of 
the weather, would be prejudicial. The horse that is altogether turned out, needs no 
{^rooming. The dandriff, or scurf, which accumulates at the roots of the hair, is a 
provision of nature to defend him from the wind and the cold. 

It is to the stabled horse, highly fed, and little or irregularly worked, tiiat ^rooming 
is of so much consequence. Good rubbing with the brush, or the currycomb, opens 
the pores of the skin, circulates the blood to the extremities of the body, produres 
free and healthy perspiration, and standi in the room of exerdso. No hone iril! 
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fttny tt fins mbI withoot ^thsf nnuftUml hoat or dressing, ilie^ both ofl<wt the sans 
pnpoae; tbey both increase the insensible perspiration : bnt the first does it at the 
expense of liedth and stren^h, while the seeond, at tiie same time that it prodnces a 
clow on the skin, and a determination of blood to it, roases all the energies of tiie 
name. It wonld be well for the proprietor of the horse if he were to insist— and to 
see that his orders are really obeyed^that the fine ooat in which he and his groom so 
maeh delight, is prodooed by honest mbbing, and not by a heated stable and thick 
clothing, and most of all, not by stimalating or injurious spices. The horse should 
be leguariy dressed every day, in addition to the grooming tiiat is necessary after 
work. 

Wlien the weatfier will permit the home to be taken out, he should never he groomed 
in the stable^ anless he is an animal of peculiar value, or placed for a thne under pecu- 
liar eifeumslancee. Without dwelling on the want of cleanliness, when the scurf and 
dust that are brushed from the horse lodge in his manger, and mingle with his food, 
SKpenenee teaches, that if the cold is not too mat, the animal is braced and invigo- 
Mted to a degree that cannot be attained in the stable, from being dressed in Sie 
open air. Tlwre is no necessity, however, for half the punishment which many a 
gioom inflicts upon the horse in the act of dressing; and particularly on one whose 
skin is thin and sensible. The carry-comb should at all times be lightly applied. 
With many horses, its use may be almost dispensed with ; and even the brush needs 
net to be so hard, ner the points of the bristles so irregular, as they often are. A 
soft brash, with a little more weight of the hand, vrill be equall v effectual, and a great 
deal more pleasant to the horse. A hair-cloth, while it will seldom irritate and tease, 
will be almost sufficient with horses that have a thin skin, and that have not been 
Bsgiected. After all, it is no slight task to dress a horse as it ought to be done. It 
oeeopies no Htde time, and demands considerable patience, as well as dexterity. It 
will be readily ascertained whether ahorse has been well dressed by rubbing him 
with one of ttie fingers. A greasy stain will detect the idleness of the groom. 
When, however, the horse is changing his ooat, both the curry-comb and the brush 
shiwdd be used as lightly as possible. 

Whoeror would be convinced of the benefit of friction to the horse's skin, and to 
the horse senerally, needs only to observe the effects produced by well hand-rubbing 
the legs of a tired horse. While every enlargement subsides, and the painful stiffness 
disappears, and the legs attain their natural warmth, and become fine, the animal is 
evidently and rapidly leviving $ he attacks his food with appetite, and then quietly 
lien down to rest. 

BXERCISE. 

Our ebeervatiens on this important branch of stable-management must have only a 
sliffht reference to the agricultural horse. His work is usually regular, and not 
eznaostin^. He is neither predisposed to disease by idleness, nor worn out by exces- 
sive exertion. He, like his master, has enough to do to keep him in health, and not 
enough to distress or injure him: on the contrary, the regularity of his work prolongs 
life te an extent rarely witnessed in the stable of the gentleman. Our remarks on 
exercise, then, must have a general bearing, or have principal reference to those per- 
mm» who are in the middle stations of life, and who contrive to keep a horse for bust- 
uses er pleasure, but cannot afford to maintain a servant for the express nurpose of 
looking after it The first rule we would lay down is, that every horse should have 
daily exercise. The animal that, with the usual stable feeding, stands idle for three 
or lour days, as is the ease in many establishmenta, must suffer. He is predisposed 
to fever, or to grease, or, most of all, to diseases of the foot; and if, after three or four 
days of inactivity, he is ridden far and fast, he is almost fure to have mfiammation 
of the hinge or of the feet. 

A gentleman or tradesman's horse suffers a great deal more firora idleness than he 
does from work. A stable-fed horse should have two hours' exercise every day, if he 
19 to be kept fifee from disease. Nothing of extraordinary or even of ordinary labour 
ea» be effected on the road or in the field, without sufficient and regnhr exercise. It 
ifl this alone which can give energy to the system, or develope Sie powers of any 
animal. 

HoW, then, is this exercise to be given) As much as possible by, or under ttm 
■opeiintendence of, the owner. The exerdee given by the groom is rarely to be 
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depended upon* It is inefficient or it is extreme. It ie in many caeee both inegvlar 
and injurious. It is dependent upon the caprice of him who is performing a taak, 
and who will render that task subservient to his own pleasure or purpose. 

In training the hunter and the race-horse, regular exercise is the most important of 
all considerations, however it may be forgotten in the usual management of the stable. 
The exercised horse will discharge his task, and sometimes a severe one, with eaaa 
and pleasure ; while the idle and neglected one will be fatigued ere half his laboui is 
accomplished, and, if he is pushed a little too far, dangerous inflammation will eusae. 
How often, nevertheless, does it happen, that the horse which has stood inactive in 
the stable three or four days, is ridden or driven thirty or forty miles in the course of 
a single day \ This rest is often purposely given to prepare for extra-exertion ;->to 
lay in a stock of strength for the performance of the task required of him : and then 
the owner is suiprised and dissatisfied if the animal is fairly knocked up, or possibly 
becomes seriously ill. Nothing is so common and so preposterous, as for a p^son to 
buv a horse from a dealer's stable, where he has been idly fattening for sale for many 
a day, and immediately to give him a long run after the hounds, and then to complain 
bitterly, and think that he has been imposed upon, if the animal is exhausted before 
the end of the chase, or is compelled to be led home suffering from violent inflamma- 
tion. Regular and gradually increasing exercise would have made the same boraa 
appear a treasure to his owner. 

Exercise should be somewhat nroportioned to the age of the horse. A young horse 
Tbquires more than an old one. Nature has given to young animals of eveiy kind a 
disposition to activity ; but the exercise must not be violent. A great deal depends 
upon the manner in which it is given. To preserve the temper, and to promote 
health, it should be moderate, at least at the beginning and the termination. Tlie 
rapid trot, or even the gallop, may be resorted to in the middle of the exercise, but 
the horse should be brought in cooL If the owner would seldom intrust his home to 
boys, and would insist on the exercise beinff taken within sight, or in the neighboor- 
hood of his residence, maay an accident and irreparable ii^ury would be avoided. It 
should be the owner's pleasure, and it is his interest, personally to attend to all dieee 
things. He manages every other part of his concerns, and he m^y depend on it diat 
he suffers when he neglects, or is m a manner excluded from, his stables. 

FOOD. 

The system of manger-feeding is becoming general among farmers. There ate few 
horses that do not habitually waste a portion of their hay ; and by some the grester 
part is pulled down and trampled under foot, in order first to cull the sweetest and 
nest locks, and which could not be done while the hay was enclosed in the rack. A 
good feeder will afterwards pick up much of that which was thrown down ; but some 
of it most be soiled and rendered disgusting, and, in many cases, one-third of thb 
division of their food is wasted. Some of the oats and beans are imperfectly chewed 
by all horses, and scarcely at all by hungry and greedy ones. The appearance of the 
dung will sufficiently evince this. 

T%e observation of this induced the adontion of manger-feeding, or of mixing a 
portion of chaff with the com and beans. By this means the animal is compellea to 
chew his food ; he cannot, to anv great degree, waste the straw or hay ; the chaff it 
too hard and too sharp to be swallowed wiUiout considerable masticaUon, and, while 
he is forced to grind that down, the oat^ and beans are ground with it, and yield mora 
nourishment; the stomach is more slowly filled, and therefore acts better on its con- 
tents, and is not so likely to be overloaded ; and the increased quantity of saliva 
thrown out in the lengthened maceration of the food, softens it, and makes it move fit 
for digestion. 

Professor Stewart very properly remarks that " many horses swallow their eom is 
great haste, and when much is eaten, that habit is exceedingly dangerous. The sto 
mach is filled — it is overloaded before it has time to make preparation for acting os 
its conKnts — the food ferments, and painful or dangerous colic ensues. By adding 
chaff to his corn, tLa horse must take more time to eat it, and time is given for ths 
oommencement of digestion, before fermentation can occur. In this way chaff is Tiiy 
'jseful, especially after long fasts.'** 

^ Stewart's Stable (Economy, p. S85. 
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Iff when eonsMlenble provender was wteted, the horse maintained his condition* 
and was able to do his woric, it was evident that much might be saved to the farmer, 
when he adopted a system by which the horse ate all that was set before him ; and 
bv degnes it was found out that, even food somewhat less nutritious, but a ^rsat deal 
eheaper, and which the horse either would not eat, or would not properly grind down 
in its natural state, might be added, while the animal would be in quite as good plight, 
and always ready for work. 

Chaff may be composed of equal quantities of clover or meadow hay, and wheaten, 
otttan, or barley straw, cut into pieces of a quarter or half an inch in length, and 
mingled well together ; the allowanoe of oats or beans is afterwards added, and mixed 
with the chaff. Many farmers very properly bruise the oats or beans. The whole 
oat is apt to slip out of tiie chaff and be lost ; but when it is bruised, and especially 
if the chaff is a little wetted, it will not readily separate ; or, should a portion of it 
escape the grinders, it will be partly prepared for digestion by the act of bruising. 
The prejudice against bruising tne oats is, so fares the farmer's horse, and the wajron 
horse, and every horse of slow draught, are concerned, altogether unfounded. The 
quantity of strew in the chaff will always counteract any supposed purgative quality 
in the braised oats. Horses of quicker draught, except tfiey ^re naturally disposed to 
floour, will thrive better with bruised than with whole oats ; for a greater quantity of 
nutriment will be extracted from the food, and it will always be easy to apportion the 
quanti^ of straw or beans to the effect of the mixture on the bowels of the horse. 
The prmcipal alteration that should be made in the horse of harder and more rapid 
work, such as the post^iorse, and the stage-coach horse, is to increase the quantity 
cf hay, and diminish that of straw. Two trusses of hay may be cut with one of 
straw. 

Some gentlemen, in defiance of the prejudice and opposition of the coachman or the 
groom, have introduced this mode of reeding into the stables of their carriage-horses 
and hackneys, and with manifest advantage. There has been no loss of condition or 
power, and considerable saving of provender. This svstem is not, however, calculated 
for the hunter or the race-horse. Their food must fie in smaller bulk, in order that 
tiie action of the lungs may not be impeded by the distension of the stomach ; je\ 
many hunters have gone well over the field who have been manger-fed, the proportion 
of oom, however, being materially incrsased. 

For die agricultural and cart horse, eigbt pounds of oats and two of beans should 
be added to every twenty pounds of chaff. Thirty-four or thirty-six pounds of tlie 
mixture will be sufficient for any moderate-sized horse, with fair, or even hard work. 
Tbe dray and wagon horse may require forty pounds. Hay in the rack at night is, in 
tliis ease, supposed to be omitted altogether. The rack, however, may remain, as 
occasionally useful for the sick horse, or to contain tares or other green meat 

Horses are very fond of this provender. The majority of them, af%er having been 
accustomed to it, will leave the best oats given to them alone, for the sake of the 
mineled chaff and corn. We would, however, caution the farmer not to set apart too 
mucn damaged hay for the manufacture of the chaff. The horse may be thus induced 
to eat that which he would otherwise refuse ; but if the nourishing property of the 
hay has been impaired, or it has acquired an injurious principle, the animad will either 
lose condition, or become diseased. Much more injury is done by eating damaged 
hay or musty oats than is generally ima^ned. There will be sufficient saving in the 
diminished cost of the provender by the introduction of the straw, and the iinproved 
condition of the horse, without poisoning him with the refuse of the farm. For old 
horses, and for those with defective teeth, chaff is peculiarly useful, and for them the 
grain should be broken down as well as the fodder. 

While the mixture of chaff with the com prevents it from being too rapidly de- 
voured and a portion of it swallowed whole, and therefore the stomach is not too 
loaded with that on which, as containing the most nutriment, its chief digestive powr* 
should be exerted, yet, on the whole, a great deal of time is gained by this mode ot 
feeding, and more is left for rest When a horse comes in wearied at the close of 
the day, it occupies, after he has eaten his corn, two or three hours to clear his rack. 
On the system of manger-feeding, the chaff being already cut into small pieces, and 
the beans and oats bruised, he is able fully to satisfy his appetite in an hour and a 
half. Two additional hours are therefore devoted to rest This is a circumstance 
deaorvinf? of much consideration even in the farmer's stable, and of immense eonse* 
32 
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quenoe to the postnuiater, «ke Mttagt^Ofmsk pi o pt i ctor, and tin uwwr of svoty hard 
worked horse. 

Maoger food will be the usaal sappoit of the fanner's hovae dciTiBg.the winter, and 
while at constant or oeoasional hard work ; but from the middle of April to the esa 
of July, he may be fed with this mixtore in the day and turned ont at night, or ho 
may remain out duiing oTery restKlay. A team in constant employ afaoald not, how- 
ever, be suffered to be out at night after the end of July. 

The faimer should take care that the pasture is thick and good ; and thai the dis- 
tance from the yard is not too great, or ttie fields too large, otherwise a Teiy conaid- 
erable portion of time will be oeeupied in catching the horaes in the morning. Ho 
will likewise have to take into consideration the twie he would have for his hay, and 
the necessity for sweet and untrodden pasture for his cattle. On the whole, however, 
turning out in this way, when circumstances will admit of it, will be fbimd to ba 
more beneficial for the horse, and cheeper than soiling in the yard.* 

The horse of tbe inferior farmer is sometimes fed on hi^ or paso alooe^ and tho 
animal, although he rarely gets a feed of com, maintains hunsett in tolerable condi- 
tion, and does the work that is required of him : but hay and graaa alone, howom 
good in quality, or in whatever quantity allowed, will not aopport a horse under faaid 
work. Other substances containing a larger proportion of nutriment in a omallcf 
compass, have been added. They shall be hiiefiy enumflrated, and an estimatB fimi* 
ed of their comparative value. 

In almost eveiy part of Great Britain, Oats have bean sekeied as that poition of 
the food which is to afford the principal nourishment. They contain aeven hundred 
and forty-three parts out of a thousand of nutritive matter. They ahonid he ahoot or 
somewhat less than a year old, heavy, dry, and sweet. New oats will weiph ton or 
fifteen per cent, more than old ones ; but the difference coBsiats principally in wotny 
matter, which is mdually evaporated. New oats are not so readily ground down 
by the teeth as old ones. They form a more glutinous mass, difficult to digest, and, 
when eaten in considerable quantities, are apt to oecaaion cotic and oven ataffvois. 
If they are to be used before thev are from three to five months old, they womd ba 
materially improved by a little kiln-drying. There ia no fear for the homeB from 
airople drying, if the com was good when it was put into tbe kiln. The old eat 
forms, when chewed, a smooth and uniform mass, which readily disaolveB in tho ato> 
Boach, and yields tlie nourishment which it contains. Periiapa soase chemical change 
may have been slowly effected in the old oat, di^osinr it to be mora readily assimi- 
lated. Oats should be plump, bright in colour, and free from unpleasant smelt or 
taste. The musty amell of wetted or damaged com is prodoced by a fungus whidi 
grows upon the seed, and whioh has an injurious offset on tho urinary orgaaa, and 
often on the intestines, produoing profuse staling, inflammatian of the kidneys, eslia, 
and inflammation of the bowels. 

This musty smell is removed by kiln-dryinff the oat; but ears ia here fequisits thai 
too great a degree of heat is not employed. It should bo sufficient to destroy the l» 

* ProieMor Stewart thus sums up the comparative advantages of chaff and racked feed* 
ingt — 

** Where the stablemen are careful, waste of fodder is dimmiahed, but not prevented, by 
feeding from the manger. 

** Where the rusks are good, careful stablemen mav prevent nearly all waste of fodder with* 
out cutting it. 

" An accurate distribution of the fodder ia not a very fanpertant ebjeec. 

" No horse seems to Uke bis oorn the better for being mingled widi chaff. 

** Among half-starved horses chaff-cutting promotes the oonsamption of damaged fodder. 
• *' Full-fed horses, rather than eat the mixture of sound with unsound, will reject the whole, 
or eat less than their work demands. 

*' Chaff is more easily eaten than hay. This is an advantage to old horses and others work- 
ing all da|p-a disadvantage when the kotses stand long in the stable. 

** Chaff insures complete mastioatUm and debberate digestion ef the com. It is of con- 
siderable, and of most importance in this respect. All the fodder needs not to be mingled 
with the com, one pound of chaff being sufficient to secure the masticaiion and slow ingesdaa 
of four pounds of corn. 

" The cost of cutting all the fodder, especially for heavy horses, is repaid only when hay is 
dear, and wasted in large quantities. 

*' Among faoid*workmg horaes bad food should never be cttt"«*-i9<M«r«*t StmbU (Eetmh 
siy, p. 225. 
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ppB wi&ont injuring tfan life of the wed. Maay penoMy but witfaoat Juet eante, 
lunre conttdenible fear of the kilnrburnt oet. It is said td prodooe inflammatioB of 
like Uadder, and of the eyee, and mangy affections of the skin. The fact is, that 
■mny of the kiln-dried oats that aie given to horses were damaged befoie they were 
diieo, and thus became tmliealthy. A oonsidenible improyement would be effected 
by cutting the nnihreshed eat«traw into chaff, and the expense of threshing would 
be ssred. Oat-straw is better than that of barley, but does not contain so much na 
triment as that ai wheal. 

When the horse is fod on hay and oats, the quantity of the oats must vary with 
ids siae and the work to be performed. In winter, four feeds, or from ten to fourteen 
pounds of oats in the day, will be a fair allowance for a horse of fifteen hands one 
•or two inches hiffh, and that has moderate woric. In summer, half the quantity, with 
gieen food, will oe sufficieut. Those who work on the farm have from ten to four* 
teen pounds, and the hunter from twelve to sixteen. There are no efficient and safe 
aubstitntas for good oats ; but, on the contrary, we are much inclined to beliere that 
likmj possess an inrigoratinff property which is not found in other food. 

Oatme^ will form a poultice more stimulating than one composed of linseed meal 
nlone-i^or they may be mingled in different proportions, as circumstances require. In 
ibe fonn of gruel H constitutes one of the most important articles of diet for the sick 
hsis e n ot, indeed, forced np^i him, but a pail containing it being slung in his box, 
nnd of whidi he will soon begin to drink when water is denied. Few grooms make 
good gruel ; it is either not boiled lone enough, or a sufficient quantity <rf'«atmeal has 
not been used. I^ie proportions should be, a pound of meal thrown into a gallon of 
wmter, and kept constantly stirred until it boils, and fiye minutes aAerwaidfi. 

White-water, made by stirring a pint of oatmeal in a pail of water, the chiU being 
taken from it, is an excellent bcTsrage for the thirsty ana tired horse. 

Babuby is a common food of the horse on various parts of the Continent, and, 
mtil the introdnetion of the oat, seems to have constituted almost his only food. It 
10 more nutritious than oata, containing nine hundred and twenty parts of nutritiTe 
snatter in every thousand. There seems, however, to be something necessary be* 
flUee a great proportion of nutritive matter, in order to render any substance whole- 
some, strengthemnff, or frittening; therefore it is that, in many horses that are hardly 
worked, and, indeed, in horses generally, bariey does not agree with tliem so well as 
-oats. They are occasionally subject to inflammatory complaints, and particularly Is 
sinfett nnd manf^e. 

When bailey is given, the quantity should not exceed a peck daily. It should 
always be bruised, and the chaff should consist of equal quanti'ies of hay and bap- 
ley-etraw, and not cot too short. If the former has a quantity of spotted or unsale- 
«ble bariey that he wishes thus to get rid of, he must very gradually accustom his 
hoffses to it, or he will probably prwince serious illness among them. For horses that 
are recovering from illness, barley, in the form of malt, is often serviceable, as tempt>> 
ing the Uppetite and recruiting the strength. It is best>given in mashes— water, con- 
asderably below tiie boiling heat, being poured upon it, and the vessel or pail kept 
covered for half an hour. 

Gnins fresh from the mash-tub, either alone, or mixed with oats or chaff, or both. 
may be occasionally given to horses of slow draught; they would, however, afford 
Tery insaffimnt nourishment for horses of quicker or harder work. 

Whkat is, in Great Britain, more rarely given than barley. It contains nine butt* 
dred and fifty-five parts of nutritive matter. Wlien farmers have a dama&fed or un- 
marketable sample of wheat, they sometimes give it to their horses, and, being at 
first used in small quantities, Ihey become accustomed to it, and thrive and woit 
well : it must, however, always be bruised and given in chaff. Wheat contains t 
greater portion of gluten^ or sticky, adhesive matter, than any other kind of grain. 
ft is difficult of digestion, and apt to cake and form obstructions in the bowels. This 
will oftener be the case if the horse is suffered to drink much water soon after feed^ 
lag upon wheat 

Fermentation, colic, and death, are occasionally tiie consequence of eating any 
great quantity of wheat. A horse that is fed on wheat should have very little hay. 
The proportion should not be more than one trusft of hay to two of straw. Wheaten 
flour, boiled in water to the thickness of starch, is {riven with good effect in cirer-puiy- 
iogv and especially if combkied with ohalk and opium* 
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Bban« or the ground fauak of the wheat, used to be frequently giren to sick hoiMi 
»n account of the supposed advantafe derWed from its lelaxing the bowels. There 
is no doubt that it does operate gently on the intestinal canal, and assists in quick* 
ening the passage of its contents, when it is occasionally given ; but it most not be 
a constant, or even frequent food. Mr. Ernes attended three mills at which many 
horses were kept, and there were always two or three cases of indigestion from tM 
accumulation of bran or pollard in the large intestines. Bran may, howeyer, be nsfr* 
ful as an occasional apenent in the form of a mash, but never shmild become a lego- 
lar article of food. 

BKANS.^-These form a striking illustration of the principle, that the nourishing or 
strengthening effects of the different articlee of food depend more on some peculiar 
property which they possess, or some combination whicn they form, than on the ao- 
tnaf quantity of nutritive matter. Beans contain but fire hundred and aeven^ parts 
of nutritive matter, vet they add materially to the vigour of the horse. There an 
many horses that will not stand hard work without beans being mingled with their 
food, and these not horses whose tendency to purge it may be necessary to restrain 
by the astringency of the bean. There is no traveller who is not aware of the diffe^ 
ence in the spirit and continuance of his horee whether he allows or denies him beans 
on his journey. They afford not merely a temporary stimulus, but they may be daily 
used without losiner their power, or producing exhaustion. They are indispeonble 
to the hard-worked coach-horee. Washy horses could never get throng their woA 
without thein; and old horses would often sink under the task imposed upon them. 
They should not be given to the horses whole or split, but crushed. This will make 
a meterial difference m the quantity of nutriment that will be extracted. They an 
sometimes given to turf horses, but only as an occasional stimnlaaU Two pounds 
of beans may, with advantage, be mixed with the chaff of the agricultural horse, 
dunng the winter. In summer the quantity of beans should be lessened, or they 
should be altogether discontinued. Beans are generally given whole. This is veiy 
absurd ; for the young horse whose teeth are strong, seldom requires them; while tlM 
old horse, to whom they are in a manner necessary, is scarcely able to masticate them, 
swallows many of them which he is unable to break, and drcms much com from his 
mouth in the ineffectual attempt to crush them. Beans should not be merely split, 
but crushed ; they will even then give sufScient employment to the grinden of the 
animal. Some postmasten use chaff with beans instead of oats. With hardly- 
worked horses they may possibly be allowed ; bul, in general cases, beans, without 
oats, would be too binding and stimulating, and would produce oostLveness, and pn^ 
bably megrims or staggers. 

Beans should be at least a twelvemonth old before they are given to the horse, sad 
they should be carefully preserved from damp and mouldiness, which at least disgust 
the horse if they do no other harm, and harbour an insect that destroys the inner part 
of the bean. 

The straw of the bean is nutritive and wholesome, and is usually givm to the 
hones. Its nutritive properties are supposed to be little inferior to those of oats. "Hie 
small and plump bean is generally the best. 

Peas are occasionally given. They appear to be in a slight degree more noaiish- 
ing than beans, and not so heating. They contain five hundred and seventy-four 
parts of nutritive matter. For horses of slow work they may be used ; but the 
ouantlty of chaff should be increased, and a few oats added. They have not been 
Sound to answer with horaes of quit^c draught. It is essential that they should be 
crushed ; otherwise, on account of their ^lobular form, they are apt to escape from 
the teeth, and many are swallowed whole. Exposed to warmth and moistdre in 
the stomach, they swell considerably, and may painfully and injuriously distend it 
The peas that are given to horaes should be sound, and at least a twelvemonth old. 

In some northern counties pea-meal is frequentl|r used, not only as an excellent food 
for the horse, but as a remedy for diabetes. 

LiNsxED is sometimes given to sick horses— raw, ground, and boiled. It is sup- 
posed to be useful in cases of catarrh.* 

* " Mr. Black, veterinary surgeon of the 14th Dragoons, aaya that sugar was tried as an 
article of food during the Peninsular War. Ten horses were selected, each of which got 8 
pounds a day at four rations. They took it very readily, and their coats became finst snosih, 
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Hobage, gpreen and dry, oonstitutos a principal part of the food of the horae. Then 
are few thinga with regaiti to which the tanner ia ao caieleaa aa the mixture of naaaea 
on both his upland and meadow paature. Hence we find, in the aame field, the ray« 
graaa, coming to perfection only in a loamy aoil, not fit to cut until the middle or lat^ 
ter part of July, and yielding little aftermath ; the meadow foz-tail, beat cultiTatnd in 
a clayey aoil, fit for the acythe in the beginning of June, and yielding a plentiful 
aftermath ; the glancoua fetcue-graaa, ready at the middle of June, and rapioly dete- 
riorating in value aa ita aeeda ripen ; and the fertile meadow^graaa, increaaing in value 
until the end of July. Theae are cirBumatanoee the importance of which will, at no 
diatant period, be recognised. In the mean time, Sindair'a account of the different 
sraaaea, or the condenaation of the moat important part of his work in Sir Humphry 
Davy's Agricultural Chemistry, or Low'a Elementa of Practical Agriculture, are well 
deserving of the diligent peruaal of the farmer. 

Hay is moat in perfection when it ia about a twelvemonth old. The horse perhapa 
would prefer it earlier, but it ia neither eo wholesome nor so nutritive, and onen has 
a purgative quality. When it is about a year old, it retains or should retain aome- 
what of ita green colour, its acrreeable smell and its pleasant taate. It has undergone 
the slow process of fermentation, by which the sugar which it containa ia devd<^)ed, 
and ita nutritive quality is fully ezereised. Old hay beeomea dry and tasteleaa, and 
innutritive and unwholesome. After the grass is cut, and the hay ataeked, a slight 
degree of fermentation takes place in it. This is necessarv for the development of 
the aaocbarine principle; but occaaionally it proceeds too rar and the hay beoomea 
fiMno&timi, in which state it is injurious, or even poisonous. The horse soon ahowa 
the effect which ithaa upon him. He has diabetea to a considerable de^^ree — he 
beeomea hidebound — ^his strength is waated—^his thirst is excessive, and he la almoat 
worthleaa. 

Where the ayatem of man^[er>feeding ia not adopted, or where hay ia atill allowed 
at night, and chaff and com in the day, there ia no error into which the farmer ia ao 
apt to faU. as to give an undue quantity of hay, and that generally of the worst kind. 
If the manger ayatem ia good, there can be no neceaaity for hay, or onlj for a amall 
quantity of it; but if the rack is overloaded, the greedy horae will be eating all nighty 
instead of taking hia rest— -when the time for the morning feed arrives, his stomach 
will be already filled, and he will be leaa capable of work ftom the want of sleep, and 
from the long-continued diatenaion of the stomach rendering it impoaaible for the food 
to be properly digested. 

It is a good practice to aprinkle the haj with water in which salt has been difr 
solved. It is evidently more palatable to the animal, who will leave the beat unaalted 
hay for that of an inferior quality that has been moiatened with brine ; and there can 
be no doubt that the salt very materially assists the procesa of digestion. Tlie pre- 
ferable way of aalting the hay ia to sprinkle it over the different layere as the rick ia 
formed. From ita attraction for water, it would combine with tiiat exceas of moiature 
which, in wet seasons, is the cause of too rapid and violent fermentation, and of the 
hay becoming mowbumt, or the rick catching fire, and it would become more incor* 
porated with the hay. The only objection to ita bMng thna used ia, that the colont 
of the hay ia not ao bright; but thia will be of littie consequence for home conaump* 
tion. 

Of the value of Tares, aa forming a portion of the late spring and summer food of 
tlie atabled and agricultural hoiae, there can be no doubt. Tliey are cut after the poda 
are formed, but a considerable time before the aeeds are ripe. Hiey supply a larger 

Suantity of food for a limited time than almost any otiier forage-crop. The vida uUiva 
I the most profitable variety of the tare. It ia very nutritive, and acts aa a gentie 
aperient When surfeit-lumps appear on the akin, and the horae begina to rub him 
self against the diviaiona of the atall, and the le^ awell, and the heela threaten to 
erack, a few tares, cut up with the chaff, or given instead of a portion of the hay, will 
alTord considerable relier. Ten or twelve pounds may be allowed daily, and half that 

and glossy. They got no corn, and onlv 7 pounds of bajr, instead of the ordinary allowance, 
wbicti is 12 pounds. The sugar aeemea to supply the place of the corn so well, that it would 



which di3 not produce' any apparent effect upon them.* 
39* 8x 
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weight of hay subtracted. It is an enoneoas notion, tfast, given in modente tpaaA* 
ties, they either rouffhen the coat or lessra the capability for havi woik. 

Rtb 6ba88 affor& a Talnable aitiele of food, bat is inferior to the tare. It is not 
BO nutritive. It is apt to sconr and, ooeasionaUy, and late in tiie spring, it has ap 
peared to be injurious to the horse. 

Clover, for soiling the horse, is inferior to the tare and the rye grass, bat neverthe- 
less, is useful when they cannot be obtained. Olorer hay is, periiaps, preferable to 
meadow hay for chaff. It will sometimee tempt the sick horse, and may be given 
with advantage to thoee of slow and heavy work ; but custom seems properly to have 
forbidden it to the hunter and the hackney. 

LvcBRK, where it can be obtained, is piefereUe even to tares, and saih-foin is sape* 
lior to lucem. Although they contain out a small quantity of imlriti?e matter, it is 
easily digested, and peHectly assimilated. They speedily put both muscle and fax 
on the horse that is worn down by labour, and they are almost a specific for hide- 
bound. Some farmers have thou^t so hiffbly of lucem as to substitute it far oiits^ 
This may be allowable for the agricultural horse of slow and not severe work, bot ha 
from whom speedier action is sometimes requined, and the hone of all work, navas 
have a proportion of hard meat witiiin him* 

The SwaniSH Tvbmip is an article of food the value of which has not been soffi* 
dentl^ appreciated, and particularly for agricultoral horses. Althouffh it is ftr from 
eontainiog the quantity of nutritive matter which has been ' supposed, that whick it 
kas seems to be capable of easy and complete digestion. It should be sliced with 
chopped straw, and without hay. It ouickiy fattens the horse, and produces a sttooth 
^ossy coat and a loose skin. It will be good practice to give it once in the day^ mad 
ttat at night when the work is done. 

. Carrots. — ^The virtues of this root are not sufficiently known, whether as oontii* 
bating to the stvesigth and endurance of the sound horse, or the rapid recovery of the 
sick one. To the healthy horse thiey should be given sliced in his cba£ Half a 
bushel will be a fair daily allowance. There is little provender of which the horse is 
fonder. The following account of the ralue of the carrot is not exaggerated. *'• Hiis 
loot is held in much esteem. There is none better, nor perhaps so good. When first 
tfiven it is slightly diuretic and laxative ; but as the horse becomes accustomed to it, 
nese effects cease to be produced. They also improve the state of the skin. Tlie^ 
form flijgood substitute for grass, and an excellent alterative for horses out of condi* 
tion. To sick and idle horses they render com imnecessary. They are beoeficial in 
all ohrunie disesses connected with brq^ing, and have a marked influence upon 
chroair cough and broken wind. They are serviceable in diseaaes of the skin, and 
in combination with oals they restore a worn horse much sooner than oats alone.*** 

Potatoes have been given, and with advantage, in their raw state, elioed with the 
chaff; but, where it kas been convenient to boil or steam them, the benefit has been 
fer BBore evident. Purging has then rarely ensued. Some have given boiled potq^oes 
alone, and horses, instMid of rejecting them, have soon prderrsd them even to the 
oat; but it is lietter to mix them with the nsnsl msnger feed, in the proportion of ens 
pound of potatoes to two and a half pounds of the o§)er incredients. The use of the 
potato must depend on its cheapneas, and the facility for ooiling it. Half a dosen 
horses would soon repay the expense of a steaming boiler in tihe saving df provendeTt 
without taking into the account tfieir improved condidon and canabmty far weck.f 
A horse fed on potatoes should have his quantity of water materially curtailed. 

FuRnc has sometimes been given during the winter months. There is coneiderablo 
trouble attending the preparation of it, lUthough its plentifulneas and little value far 
ether purposes would, on a large farm, well repay tnat trouble. The faive is cut 
down at about three or four years' growth ; the green branches M that and tiie pfe-> 
ceding year are bruised in a mill, and then given to the horses in the state in which 
Ihey come from the mill, or cut up with the chaff. Horses are very fond of it. If 

* Stewart's Stable CEoenomy, p. 168. ' 

t Professor Low ssyt that 15 lbs. of potatoes yield as much nourishment as four pounds sad 
a hatf of oats. Yon Thayer asserts that three bushels are equal to 112 lbs. of hay ; and Cur- 
wen, who tried potatoes extenrirely in the feeding of horfes, says that an acre goes ss far is 
four acres of hay. 
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twegOj povnda of the forte sie giveOf five pcnnds of stnwi the besns, and time 
poanae of the oats, may be withmwn. 

It may not be uoUteraetuig to eondnde this catalo^e of the different artides of 
horae-food with a list of the quantitleB of natritive matter contained in each of them ; 
for although these qaantltiee cannot be considered as expfeseing the actual value of 
each, because other circnmetances besides the simple qaantity of nutriment seem to 
iofluence their effect in supporting the strength and condition of tiie horse, yet many 
a useful hint may be denveid whni the farmer looks over the produce of bis soil, and 
inquires what other grasses or vegetables might smt his land. The list is partly 
taken from Sir Humphry Davy's Agricultural Chemistry : — 1000 parts of wheat con- 
tain 9&5 parts <^ nutritive matter; bariey, 920; oats, 743; peas, 574; beans, 570; 
potatoes, d30; red beet, 146; parsnens, 99; carrots, 96. Of the grasses, 1000 parts 
of the meadow catVtaU contain, at Uie time of seeding, 98 parts of nutritive matter; 
narrow-leaved meadow grass in seed, and sweet-scented soft grass in flower, 95; 
narrow-leaved and flat^stalked meadow grass in flower, fertile meadow grass in seed, 
and tall fescue in flower, 93; fertile meadow grass, meadow fescue, reed-like fescue, 
and creeping soft grass in flower, 76 ; sweet-scented soft grass in flower, and the 
aftermath, 77; florin, cut in the winter, 76; tall fescue, in the aftermath, and meadow 
soft grass in flower, 74 ; cabbage, 73 ; crested dog's-tail and brome, when flowering, 
71 ; yeHow oat, in flower, 66; Swedish tomips, 64; narrow-leaved meadow mss, 
creeping beet, round-headed cocksfoot, and spiked fescue, 59; roogfaish and fertile 
meadow grass, flowering, 66; florin, in summer, 64; common turnips, 4S; sain-fdn, 
and broai-leaved and long^ooted clover, 39 ; white clover, 33 ; and Incem, 23. 

The times (bleeding should be as equally divided as convenience will permit; and 
when it is likely that the horse will be kept longer than usual from home, Uie nose- 
bag should invariably be taken. The small stomach of the horse is emptied in a few 
hours ; and if he is suffered to remain hungry much beyond his accustomed time, he 
will afterwaids devour his food so voraciously as to distend the stomach and endanger 
an attack of staggers. When this disesse appears in the fanner's stable, he may 
attribute it to vanous causes; the true one, in the majority of instances, is irresularity 
in feeding. If the reader will turn baok to page 97, he will be convinced that this 
deserves more serious attention than is generally given to it 

When extra work is required from the animal, the system of management is often 
injudicious, for a double feed is put before him, and as soon as he has swallovred tt, 
he is started* It would be faT better to ^ive him a double feed on the previons eve- 
ning, which would be digested before he is wanted, and then he might set out in the 
morning after a very small portion of oom has been civen to him, or perhaps only a 
little hay. 0ns of the most successful methods of^ enabling a horse to get well 
through a long journey, is to give him only a little at a time while on the road, and 
at niffht to inuul^ him with a double feed of com and a full allowance of beans. 

Watbk* — This is a part of stable manaeement little regarded by the farmer. He 
lets his horses loose morning ahd night, and they go to the nearest pond or brook and 
drink their fill, and no harm results, for they obtein that kind of water which nature 
designed them to have, in a manner prepared for them by some unknown influence 
of the atmosphere, as well as. by the deposition of many saline admixtures. The di^ 
ference between hard and 9t^l water is known to every one. In hard water, soap will 
curdle, vegetables will not boil soft, and the saccharine matter of the malt cannot be 
fully obtained in the process of brewing. There is nothing in which the different 
effect of hard and soft water is so evident, as in the stomach and digestive organs of 
the horse. Hard water, drawn fiesh from the well, will assuredly make the coat of a 
horse unaccustomed to it stare, and it will not unfrequently gripe and otherwise injure 
bim. Instinct or experience has made even the horse himself conscious of this, for 
he will never drink hard water if he has access to soft, and he will leave the most 
transparent and pure water of the well for a river, although the stream may be turbid, 
and even for the muddiest pool.* He is injured, however, not so much by the hard- 
ness of the well-water as by its coldness — particulariy by its coldness in summer, 
and when it is many degrees below the temperature of the atmosphere. The water 

* Some trainers have so much fear of hard or strange water, that they carry with them to 
the different couraes the water that the animal haa been accustomed to drink, and that which 
chsv know agrees with it. 
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in the bixjk and the pond being' wumed by long exposure to the air, as well ashaTtng 
become soft, the horse drinks freely of it without danger. 

If the horse were watered three times a day, and especially in summer, he would 
often be saved from the sad torture of thirst, and from many a disease. Whoever has 
observed the eagerness with which the over-worked horse, hot and tired, plunges his 
muzzle into the pail, and the difficulty of stopping him until he has drained Uie last 
drop, may form some idea of what he had previously suiSersd, and will not wonder at 
the violent spasms, and inflammation, and sudden death, that often result. 

There is a prejudice in the minds of many persons against the horse being fully 
supplied with water. They think that it injures his wind, and disables him for quick 
and hard work. If he is galloped, as he loo often is, immediately after drinking, his 
^ind may be irreparably injured ; but if he were oftener suffered to satiate his thirst 
at the intervals ot rest, he would be happier and better. It is a feet unsuspected by 
those who have not carefully observed the horse, that if he has frequent access to 
water, he will not drink- so much in the course of the day as another will do, who, to 
cool his parched mouth, swallows as fast as he can, and knows not when to stop. 

On a journey, a horse should be liberally supplied with water. When he is a little 
cooled, two or three quarts may be given to him, and afler that, his feed. Before he 
has finished his com, two or three c|uarts more may be offered. He will take no 
harm if this is repeated three or four times during a long sad hot day. 

It is a judicious rule with travellers, that when a horse begins to refuse his food, 
he should be pushed no farther that day. It may, however, be worth while to try 
whether this does not proceed from thirst, as much as from exhaustion, for in many 
instances his appetite and his spirits will return soon after he has partaken of the 
refreshing draught. 

Majvaobment of thx Febt. — This \a the only division of stable management 
that remains to be considered, and one sadly neglected by the carter and groom. 
The feet should be carefully examined every morning, for the shoes may be loose 
and the horse would have been stopped in die middle of his wortc; or the clenches 
may be raised, and endanger the wounding of his legs; or the shoe may begin 
to press upon the sole or the heel, and bruises of the sole, or com, may be the 
result; ana, the horse having stood so lon^ in the stable, every little increase of heat 
in the foot, or lameness, will be more readily detected, and serious disease may oftoi 
be prevented. 

When the horse comes in at night, and after the harness has been taken off and 
stowed away, the heels should be we^ brushed out. Hand-rubbing will be prefer- 
able to washing, especially in the agricultural horse, whose heels, covered with long 
hair, can scarcel]^ be dried again. If the dirt is suffered to accumulate in that long 
hair, the heels will become sore, and grease will follow ; and if the heels are washed, 
and particularly during die winter, grease will result from the coldness occasioned by 
the slow evaporation of the moisture. The feet should be stopped— ^ven the feet of 
the farmer's horse, if he remains in the stable. Verjr little clay should be used in 
the stopping, for it will get hard and press upon the sole. Cowdung is the beet slop- 
ping to preserve the feet cool and elastic ; but, before the stopping is applied, the 
picker should be run round the whole of the foot, between the shoe and the sole, in 
order to detect any stone that may have insinuated itself there, or a wound on any 
other part of the sole. For the hackney and hunter, stopping is indispensable. After 
several days* hard work it will afford very great relief to take the shoes off, having 
put plenty of litter under the horse, or to turn him, if possible, into a loose-box ; and 
the shoes of every horse, whether hardly worked or not, should bevemoYed or ohangied 
Mice in every three weeks. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SKIN AND ITS DISEASES. 

Thx skin of the horse resembles in construction that of other animals. It consists 
of three layers, materially differing in their structure and office. Externally is thk 
cuTicLi — the epidermis or scarf-skin — composed of innumerable thin, transparent 
scales, and extending over the whole animal. If the scarf-skin is examined by 
means of a microscope, the existence of scales like those of a fish, is readily detect- 
ed. In the action of a blister the^ are raised from the skin beneath in the form of 
pellucid bladders, and, in some diseases, as in mange, they are thrown off in hard, 
dry, white scales, numerous layers of which are placed one above another. In 
every part of the body the scarf-skin is permeated oy innumerable pores, some of 
which permit the passage of the hair— through others the perspirable matter finds 
a passage «- others are perforated by tubes through which various unctuous secre* 
tioiis make their escape, while, through a fourth variety, numerous fluids and gases 
are inhaled. It is destitute of nerves and blood-vessels, and its principal use seems 
to be to protect the cutis from injury, and to restrain and moderate its occasional mor 
bid sensibility. 

There is at all times a singular change taking place in this outer covering of 
the animal. There is a constant alteration and renewal of every part of it, but it 
adheres to the true skin through the medium of the pores, and also numerous little 
eminenrAd, or projections, which seem to be prolongations of tiie nerves of the skin. 
Tlie cuticle is in itself insensible ; but one of its most important functions is to pro- 
tect and defend the parts beneath, which are so often exposed to the effects of a mor- 
bid sensibility. 

Beneath the cuticle is a thin, soft substance, through which the pores and eminences 
of the true skin pass. It is termed the rete mucosum^ from its web-like structure, 
and its soft mucous consistence. Its office is to cover the minute vessels and nerves 
in their way from the cutis to the cuticle. It is also connected with the colour of the 
skin. In horses with white hair the rete mucosum is white ; it is brown in those of 
a brown colour— black in the black, and in patches of different colours with those 
the hue of whose integument varies. Like the cuticle it is reproduced after abrasion, 
or other injury. 

The cfUis^ or true skin, lies beneath the rete mucosum. It is decidedly of a fibrous 
texture, elastic, but with difficulty lacerated— exceedingly vascular, and highly sen- 
sitive. It is the substance which is converted into leather when removed from the 
body, and binds together the different parts of the frame. In some places it does this 
literally and clings so closely to the substance beneath that it scarcely admits of any 
motion : this is the case about the forehead and the back, while upon the face, the 
sides and flanks, it hangs in loosened folds. In the parts connected with progression 
it is folded into various duplicatures, that the action of the animal may acimit of the 
least possible obstruction. The cutis is thinnest, and most elastic, on those parts that 
are least covered with hair, or where the hair is altogether deficient, as the lips, the 
muzzle, and the inside of the flanks. 

Whatever is the colour of the rete mucosum, the true skin is of a pale white ; in 
fart, the cutis has no connection with the colour of the hair. Of its general char^ 
acter, Mr. Percivall gives a very accurate description :— *' It appears to consist of 
a dense substratum of cellular tissue, with which are interwoven fibres of a lisn- 
mentous nature, in such a manner that innumerable areolae, like the meshes of a 
net, are formed in it. These areole open, through correspondent pores in the cuti- 
de, upon the external surface, and are for the purpose of transmitting thither blood- 
vessels and absorbents, giving passage to the hair, and lodging the various secretory 
organs of the skin.*** 

Over a great part of the frame lies a singular muscle peculiar to quadrupeds, and 
morp extensive and powerful in the thin-skinned and thin-haired animals, than m 

* Perctvail's Anatomy of Um Hone, p. 400. 
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Hume with thicker hides. It reaches from the poll over the whole of the carcase, and 
down to the arm before, and the stifle behind. By its contraction the skin is pucker- 
ed in every direction ; and if it acts strongly and rapidly, the horse is not only ena- 
bled to shake off any insect or fly that may annoy hhn, but sometimes to dispboe a 
great part of his harness, and to render it difllcnlt for ihe most /expert rider to keep 
his seat. This muscle idso assists the skin in bracing that part of the frame whicn 
It covers, and, perhaps, gives additional strength to the muscles beneath. It is called 
the panniculus eamosus, or fleshy panicle or coverincr. 

The skin answers the double purpose of protection and strength. Where ft is 
necessary that the parts should be bound and knit together, it adheres so tightly diat 
we can scarcely raise it. Thus the bones of the knees ^nd the pasterns and the ten- 
dons of the legs, on which so much stress is frequently thrown, are securely tied 
down and kept in their places. It is in order to take additional advantage of this 
binding and strengthening power that we fire the legs of overworked horses, in whom 
the sinews have l^^n to start, and the ligaments of the joints to swell, or be dis- 
placed. The skin is tight 'along the muscles of the back and loins, and down the 
yet more powerful muscles of the quarters ; but in other places it is loosely attached, 
that it may not interfere with the motions of the animal. About the brisket, and 
within the arms and at the flanks, it hangs even in folds. 

Of its strength we have abundant proof, both in the living and dead animal. Its 
fibres are interlaced in a most curious and intricate manner, so as, when living, to be 
scarcely lacerable, and converted into leather after death. 

It is, while the animal is alive, one of the most elastic bodies with which we are 
aeouainted. It not only perfectly adapts itself to the slow growth or decrease of ^o 
body, and appears equally to fit, whether the horse is in the plumpest condition or 
reduced to a skeleton; but, when a portion of it is distended to an extraordinary de- 
piree, in the most powerful action of^ the muscles, it, in a moment, again contracts to 
Its nsual dimensions. 

It is principally indebted for this elasticity to almost innumerable minute glands 
which pour out an oily fluid that softens and supples it. When the horse is in health, 
and every organ discluirges its proper functions, a certain quantity of this nnctnona 
matter is spr^ over the surface of the skin, and is contained in all the pores that 
penetrate its substance ; and the skin becomes pliable, easily raised from the texture 
Deneath, and presenting that peculiar yielding softness and elasticity which experi- 
ence has proved to be Uie best proofs of the condition, or, in other words, the eeneiat 
health of the animal. Then, too, from the oiliness and softness of the skin, £e hair 
lies in its natural and proper direction, and is smooth and glossy. When the svstem 
is dsmnged, and especislly the digestive system, and the vessels concerned in ^e 
nourishment of the animal feebly act, those of the skin evidently sympathize. This 
oily secretion is no more thrown out; the skin loses its pliancy; it seems to cling to 
the animal, and we have that peculiar appearance which we call hide-bound. This, 
however, requires attentive consideration. 

We observe a horse in the summer. We find him with a thin, smooth, glossy 
coat, and his extremities clean and free almost from a single rough or misplaced hair. 
We meet with him again towards the winter, when the thermometer has fallen almost 
or quite to the freezing point, and we scarcely recognize him in his thick, rough, 
ooarse, colourless coat, and his legs enveloped in long, shaggy hair. The health of 
the horse is, to a certain degree, deranged. He is dull, languid,, easily fatigued. Ha 
will break into a sweat with the slightest exertion, and it is almost impossible tho- 
xoaghly to dry him* He may perhaps feed as well as usual, although that will not 
generally be the case, but he is not equal to the demands which we are compelled to 
make upon him. 

This process goes on for an uncertain time, depending on the constitution of the 
ammal, until nature has effected a change, and then he once more rallies : but a great 
alteration has taken place in him — ^the hair has lost its soft and glossy charsueter, and 
IS become dry and staring. The skin ceases to secrete that peculiar unctuovs matter 
which kept it soft and flexible, and becomes dry and praly ; and the exhalents on ti)e 
surftice, having become relaxed, are frequently pouring out a profuse perspiration, 
witbotti any apparent adequate cause for it. 

So passes the approach to winter, and the owner complains sadly of the appear 
ance of his steed, and, according te the old custom, gives him y*Ienty of cordis* 
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MlIa,-*periiap0 too many of them,*- on the irliole not beingr unservifsrabk at thk 
critical period, vet not productive of a great deal of good. At length tbe animal 
lalliea ot himaelf, and although not ao stronff and full of apirita as he oojght to be, ia 
haidier and moie lively than he waa, and able to atruggle with the cold of the coming 
winter.* 

What a deaideratom in the management of the horae would be a eourae of txeat* 
meat that would render all thia unneceasary ! Thia deaideratom baa been found-— 
a free eacape c^ perapiration^ a moiat and aoftened atate of the akin, an evident in- 
crease of health and capability of enduring fatigue^ and i^riting on ahorter aupply 
of food than he could before. Thia ia aaid to be perfomed by the dipping and auog^ 
ing ayatema. 

Mr. Thomaa Turner, who waa almoat one of the earlieat advoeatea of these By»> 
tama, atatea that during the months of October and November an inordinate growth 
•f hair ia obaerved over the whole aorface of the body, and in many horaea aa eaily 
aa the beginning of September, and almoat invariably prevails, more or lesa, in every 
horae that ia not thorough-bred. The debilitating efllecta tiiereby induced are profoaa 
perapiration on the leaat possible exertion-^depresaion of the animal apirita, and tem- 
porary loss of anpetite. The immediate removal of all the auperflaona hair by eloae 
clipping, instantly proves ao powerful a tonic to the animal, that he nnheaitatingly 
affirms it to be inferior to none at preaent known in our pharmacopoeia. Mr. Turasr 
adds,— -^* Now, signal aa the aucceas of clipping haa been, I do entertain a hope, and 
am of opinion that, in the majority of instances, it may be auperseded by singeing 
under certain modificationa."f 

We may not, perhapa, be able satisfactorily to explain tiie apparently magical 
efiecta of olipping and aingeing on the general conatitution, and particularly the wind 
of the horae, or the reapiratory functiona generally, but there ia no doubt of their ex* 
iatence. An increased tone is given to the system generally ; and probably, in aome 
way not yet sufficiently developed, the incieaaed current of the electric fluid may 
have much to do with it. 

Mr. Snewing givea an inteieating account of the effect of olippinff on two horaea 
in his establisha^nt. He had a cd>, with a fixed catarrh of aeveral montba' atand* 
ing. It did not interfere with the animals general health, but waa a aouree of con* 
siderable annoyance. At length the owner determined to sell him ; but first he had 
him clipped. After a few daya hia attention was drawn to the eircumatance, that 
either tne horae's couffh must have left him, or, from repeatedly hearing it, he had 
ceased to regard it. He watched the animal, and, truly enojagh, he found that tha 
rough had entirely disappeared. He rode him through the wintar and the fi»UowiBg 
summer, and there waa no return of it. 

The other instance was in a mare which he had after thia one was aoM. In the 
montha of August, September, and October, 1841, ahe waa contianally the aubjectof 
intennittent cough. He had her clipped, and in a few da3ra aha oeaaad to eoughy ami 
has not been heard to cough from that time. 

HIDE-BOUND. 
This is not so much a diminution of the cellular or ihtty^aubatanca between iht 
akin and the muscles beneath, as it is an alteration in the skin itself. It is a hard- 
ness and unyieldingness of the skin firom the want of tiie oily matter on ita sarfiMa 

* Mr. E. Gabriel, Y. S., on the Treatment of the Horse in Awixunn.'^Vttennarian. vol. 
ziii.627. 

t Veterinarian, vol. xiv., 18. 

In jutricf»« however, to an excellent sportsman, Nimrod, we must ^ote another opiaion, 
and with that the tnbject shall be left to the consideration of our readers. " On the sul^t 
of clipping, I cannot agree with Mr. Oabriel as to the call for it, much leas admit ita almost 
mnveraal adoption. I woald clip road-coach horsM, and a hunter that had been summered 
entirely at grass, despairing of condition on any other terms. It is a mere substitute for eood 
grooming. As for its almost universal adoption, such is far firom being the case. I dia rot 
see three clipped horses last year (1840) ; at Melton, in the Qnom stables, not one, ner in 
Mr. Foljambe's. Singed ones I did see to a certsin extent ; but a hardy-ridiog MeltoaisD 
told roe that he would nave no more spirits of wine charged in his groom's book. ' A map* 
substitute,' said he, * m my suble for the old-ftshioned^elbow-grease.' In my opinion the 
norse is not yet foaled which cannot be sot into perfect condition without this outrage on n»> 
'tnia.*'-«2%« VgUrimnan, voC. xiv., p. §5. 
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and in itsBtibstance. It is the diffierenoe that is presented to the feeling by woU enr 
lied and sapple leather, and that which has become dry and unyielding. 

The sarface of the skin becoming dry and hard, the scales of the catii^le are no 
longer penetrated by the hair, but, separating themselves in every direction, nve that 
peculiar roughness to the coat which accompanies want of condition. It betokens 
impaired function o: the vessels everywhere, and particularly those of the stcmmch 
flmd bowels. Hide-bound is not so much a disease as a syin]»tom of dist«se, and 
particularly of the digestive orgae«.* and our remedies must be spplied not so mnch to 
the skin — although we have, in friction and in warmth, most valuable agents in pn>* 
ducing a healthy condition of the integuments -> as to the eauae of the hide-bonnd« 
and the state of the constitution generally. Every disease that can affect the general 
system may produce this derangement of the functions of the skin. Glanders, when 
become constitutional, is strongly indicated by the unthriftv appearance of the coat* 
Chronic cough, grease, farcy, and founder, are aocompanied by hide bound; and diet 
too sparing, and not adequate to the work exacted, is an unfailing source of it. If 
the cause is removed, the effect will cease. 

Should the cause be obscure, as it frequently is— should the horse wear an nntlirif^ 
coat, and his hide cling to his ribs, without any apparent disease, we shall generally 
be warranted in tracing it to sympathy with the actual, although not demonstrable, 
saspension of some important secretion or function, either of the alimeiitury canal or 
the respiratory functions. A few mashes, and a mild dose of physic, are first indi 
cated, and, simple as they appear to be, they often have a very beneficial effect, llie 
regular action of the bowels being re-established, that of all the organs of the frame 
wul speedily follow. If the horse cannot be spared for physic, alteratives may be 
administered. There is no better alterative for hide-bound and an unthrifty coat, than 
that which is in common use, levigated antimony, nitre, and sulphur, llie peculiar 
eflfeot of the antimony and sulphur, and electric influence on the skin, with that of the 
salphur on the boweb, and of the nitre on the urinary organs, will be here advan 
tafl^onsly combined. 

Should the horse not feed well, and there is no indication of fever, a slight tonic 
may be added, as gentian, or ginger ; but in the majori^ of cases, attended by loss 
of condition, arid an unthrifty coat, and hide-bound, tonics and aromatics should be 
carefully avoided. 

The cause of the imnaired action of the vessels being removed, the powers of 
natare will generally be sufficient, and had better be left to themselves. There are 
not any more dangerous medicines in common use in the stable, and especiaUy in 
cases like these, than tonics and cordials. They often arouse to fatal action a ten- 
dency to fever that would otherwise have slept, or they produce a state of excitement 
near akin to fever, and apt to degenerate into it. By the stimulus of a cordial, the 
secretions may be suddenly rousea, and among them, this unctuous secretion from the 
pores of Uie skin, so necessary to apparent condition ; but the effect soon passes over, 
and a repetition of the stimulus is necessary — the habit is soon formed— the doss 
must be gradually increased, and in the mean time the animal is kept in a state of 
dangerous excitement, by which the powers of nature must be eventually impaired. 

Friction may be employtftd with advantage in the removal of hide-bound. It has 
repeatedly beeii shown that this is one of the most efficacious instruments we can 
nse, to csll into exeroise the suspended energies either of the absorbent or secreting 
vessels. Warmth may likewise be had recourse to — not warmth of stable, which 
has been shown to be so injurious, but warmth arising from exeroise, and the salu- 
tary, although inexplicable, influence of clipping and singeing. Before this can be 
fully considered, the hair by which the skin is covered must be described. 

The base of the bulb whence the hair proceeds being beneath the true skin, it is 
easy to perceive that the hair will grow again, although the cuticle may have been 
destroyed. A good blister, although it may remove the cuticle, and seemingly for a 
while the hair with it, leaves no lasting trace.. Even firing, lightly and skilAilly pe^ 
formed, and not penetrating through the skin, leaves not much blemish ; but when, Ie 
broken knees, the true skin is cut through, or destroyed, there will always remain s 
spot devoid of hair. The method of hastening and perfecting ttie re-production of Ite 
ksir, has been described in page 967. 
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PORES OF THE SKIN. 

Besides the openings already mentioned, through which prooeede the unctuoua fluid 
that supplies and softens the skin, there are others more numerous, hy means of which 
a Tast Quantity of aqueous fluid escapes, and perspiration is carried on. As in the 
human being, this actually exists in a state of health and quietness, although imper- 
ceptible ; but when the animal is excited by exercise, or labours und^ some stages 
of disease, it becomes Wsible, and apuears in the form of drops. 

This proce^ of perspiration is not, however, so far under the control of medicine as 
in the human being. 

We are not aware of any druffs that will certainly produce iL Warm clothing 
seems occasionally to effect it, but this is more in appearance than reality. The 
insensible perspiration cannot escape through the mass of clothinff, and assumes a 
risible form. This, perhaps, is the case when sheep-skins are applied over the back 
and loins in ** locked jaw." They produce a good effect, acting as a warm poultice 
over the part, and so contributing to relax the muscular spasms. Tliere are, how- 
ever, a few medicines, as antimony and sulphur, that have an evident and veiy ron* 
siderable effect on the skin in opening its pores and exciting its vessels to action. 

Of the existence of absorbent vessels on the skin, or those which take up some 
floid or substance, and convey it into the circulation, we have satisfactory proof. A 
horse is even more easily salivated than the human beinff. Salivation has neen pro- 
duced by rubbing a splint with mercurial ointment, previous to blistering ; and a very 
few drachms rubhed on the inside of the thighs, will probably produce a greater effect 
than the practitioner desires. 

From some parts of the skin, there are peculiar secretions, as that of grease in the 
heel, and mallenders in the knee. 

MOULTING. 

Twice in the year, the hair of the body of the horse is changed. The short, fine 
3oat of summer would afford littie protection against the winter, and that of the winter 
would be oppressive to the animal, if it appeared during the summer. The hair of the 
mane and tail remains. The bulbous root of the hair does not die, but the pulpy 
matter seems to be removed from the root of the hair, which, thus deprived of its 
nonrishment, perishes and drops off, and a new hair spring at its side from the same 
bulb. The hair which is produced in the autumn, is evidentiy different from that 
whieh grows in the spring; it is coarser, thicker, and not so glossy as the other. As 
moulting is a process extending over the whole of the skin, and requiring a very eon- 
dderable expenditure of vital oower, the health of the animal is generally affected at 
^eee times. That energy, and nervous and vital influence, which should support the 
whole of the frame, is to a great degree determined to the skin, and the animal is lan- 
gnid, and uneciual to muohnard work. He perspires greatiy with the least unnaoal 
exertion, and if he is pressed beyond his strength, becomes seriously ill. 

The treatment which the groom in this case adopts, is most absurd and dangerous. 
The horse, from the derang^ distribution of vital power, is disposed to fever, or he 
labcars under a slight degree of fever, suflicienUy indicated by the increased quick- 
ness of pulse, redness of nose, and heat of mouth. The lassitude and want of appe- 
tite which are the accompaniments of this febrile state, are mistaken for debility ; and 
cordials of various kinds, some of them exceedingly stimulating, are unsparingly 
administered. At length, with regard to the hunter, the racer, and even in the hack- 
Bey and the carriage horse, the scissors or the lamp are introduced, and a new method 
is established of guarding against this periodical debility, setting at defiance the ooear 
sional exposure to cold, and establishing a degree of health and stiengUi previously 
unknown. Friction may be allowed, to assist the falling off of the old hair, and to 
looeen the cuticle for the appearance of the new hair, but it is somewhat more gentiy 
applied than it used to be. The curry-comb is in a great measure banished, and even 
the brush is not applied too hard or too long. The old hair is not forced off before 
the young hair is ready to take its place. 

Nature adapts the coat to the climate and to the season. The Sheltie has one as 
long and thick as that of a bear; and, as the summer is short and cold in those 
Bortiiem islands, the coat is rough and shaggy during the whole of the year. In the 
•oattiem parts of our country, the short, and light w£i giony coat of suiniiier gndii 
33 9t 
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ally yields to the dose and heavy, and warm clothing of winter. In the deaots of 
Afabia, where the winter is rarely cold, the coat remains short and glossy thronshout 
Che year. These are wise and kind provisions of nature, and excite aai admiiatton. 

COLOUR. 

Hie colour of the hair admits of every variety, and each colonr becomes in torn 
fashionable. •Liice that of the skin, it is influenced by, or depends on, the mucous 
mesh-work under the cuticle. There are comparatively few perfectly white horses 
now remaining. The snow-white palfrey, with its round carcass and barb head, 
originally from Spain, or perhaps from Barbary, and rarely exceeding the size of a 
galloway, is neany extinct. Sdtoae, however, yet remain in the possession of the 
Duke of Montrose. They are of%ood constitution, and pleasant in their paces. The 
majority of white horsos are those that have become so. Lig^t^giey colts begin to 
grow white before they are five years old, especially if they have not much dark mix- 
ture about the joints. 

Grey horses are of different shades, from the lightest silver to a dark iron-grey. 
The silver-grey reminds the observer of the palfrey, improved by an admixture of 
Arab blood. He does not often exceed fourteen hands and a half in height, and is 
round carcassed — thin-legged — ^with oblique pasterns, calculated for a light carriage, 
or for a lady's riding — seldom subject to disease — but not very fleet, or capable of 
hard work. 

The iron-grey is usually a lar&;er horse ; higrher in the withers, deeper and thinner 
kn the carcass, more angular in ell his proportions, and in many cases a little too long 
in the legs. Some of Siese greys make good hackneys and hunters, and especially 
the Irish horses ; but they are principally used for the carriage. They have more 
endurance than the flatness of their chest would promise ; but their principal defect is 
their feet, which are liable to contraction, and yet that contraction not so often accom- 
panied by lameness as in many other horses. 

The dappled grey is generally a handsomer and a better horse. All the angular 
points of the iron-grey are filled up, and with that which not only adds to sjrmmetiy, 
out to use. Whether as a hackney, or, the larger variety, a ca'rriage horse, there an 
few better, especially since his form has been so materially improve, and so moeh of 
his heaviness got rid of, by the free use of foreign blood, l^ere are not, however, so 
many dappled greys as there used to be, since vie bays haye been bred wi^ so tmuA, 
care. Tne dappled grey, if dark at first, generally retains his colour to old ace. 

Some of the greys approach to a nutmeg, or even bay colour. Many of £ese axe 
handsome, and most of them are hardy. 

The roans, of every variety of colour and form, are composed of while mixed with 
bay, or red, or black. In some it seems to be a natural mixture of the eoloois; in 
others it appears as if one colour was powdered or sprinkled over another. They ue 
pretty horses for ladies or light carriages, and many of them easy in their paces, buC 
they do not usually display much blood, nor are they celebrated for endurance. If 
they should have white fore legs, with white hoofs, they are too often tender-footed, 
or beeome so with eyen a little hard work. 

The strawberry horse is a mixture of sorrel with white ; usually handsome and 
pleasant, but more celebrated for these <jualities than for strength and endurance. 

The pied horse is one that has distinct spots or patches of different colours, boi 
generally of white with some other colour. They are not liked as hackneys, on 
account of their peculiarity of colour, nor in teams of horses; but they look well when 
tolerably matcheid in a phaeton or li^ht carriage. Their value must depend on their 
breed. Of themselves they have no peculiar character, except that a white leg and 
foot is as suspiciorB in them as it is in the roan. 

The dun, of the Galloway size, and with considerable blood, is often attached to 
the curricle or the phaeton. The larger variety is a true farmer's or miller's horse, 
with no great speed or extraordinary strength, yet a ^ood-tempered, good-feeding, 
^ood-constitutioned, useful horse enough. Varieties of tho dun, shaded with a dark^ 
colour, or dappled, and with some breeding, and not standing too high, are beBUtifal 
animals, and much sought after for light carriages. 

The cream-colour, ot Hanoverian extraction, with his white iris and red pupil, it 
appropriated to royal use. Attached to the state-carriage of the moBareh, he is a 
aairaal. Hit balky, yet perfectly^bnned body, his swelling cnst, and his 
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proud and lofty aefioB, as if conseioQ* of his office, qualify him for the aerrice that la 
tzaeted from him, but we hare little ezperienoe how far he would suit other purpoaea. 

Of the cheatnuta there are three rarietiea— the pale red or the aonel, usually widi 
Bome white, either on the face or the lega— generally lightly made, yet some of theio 
bulky enough for the hearieat ioada. Their colour is generally objeetionable, and 
they are supposed to be somewhat deficient in endurance. 

llie light cheatnut, with less red and a little more bay or brown, ia considered • 
preferable animal, eapeeially if he haa little or no white about him ; yet even he, 
although pleasant to ride, la aometimes irritable, and generally weak. We must 
exioept one variety, the Suffolk punch ; a heavy horse, and adapted for slow work, but 
perfset of his kind— whom no labour can daunt, nofSitigHe overcome. This is a brsed 
now, unfortunately, nearly extinct. The present variety, however crossed, is not 
equal to the old Suffolk. 

The dark chestnut is as different a horse from the hackney-like chestnut aa can bd 
wall imagined ; round in the carcase ; powerful in the quarters, but rather fine in the 
legs ; poeseased of great endurance, and with a constitution that rarely knows an ail* 
Bent, except that the feet are small and disposed to contraction, and the horse is occa* 
aienally of^a hot and unmanageable temper. 

Of the bays, there are many varieties, and they include the very best of our horses 
of every description. The bright yellow bay, although very beautiful, and especially 
if his mane ana tail are black, is the least valuable— %e lightness of his colour seems 
to give him some tenderness of constitution. The pure bay, with no white about him, 
vnd black from the knees and hocks to the feet, is the most desirable of all. He has 
geaorally a good constitution, and eood feet; and, if his conformation is not faulty, 
will turn out a valuable horse for almost every purpose. 

The bay*brown haa not always ao much show and action, but, generally, mora 
alrangth and endurance, and usemlneas. He has greater substance than the lighter 
bay, and more d«>th of leg; and, if he had the same degree of breeding, he would be 
as handeome, and more vuuable. 

When, however, we arrive at the browns, it is necessary to examine the degree of 
breeding. This colour is not so fashionable, and therefore these horses have been 
eODSiderably neglected. There are many good ones, and those that are good an 
valuable; othera, probably, are only a half or a quarter bred, and therefore company 
tively coarae, yet uaeful for the aaddle and for hameaa^^for slow work, and, occasion- 
ally, for that which is more rapid. 

The black-brown ia generally more neglected so far aa ita breed ia concerned, sad 
ahould lie more carefully exammed. It ia valuable if it retains the goodness of eoi^ 
stitution of the brown and bav-brown. 

Of the black, greater care has been taken. The heavy black of Lincolnshire and 
ihe midland counties is a noble animal, and would be almost beyond price if he could 
be rendered more active. The next in size constitute the majoritjr of our wagon* 
horsee, and perhaps our best; and, on a smaller breed, and to the improvement of 
which much attention haa been devoted, many of our cavalry are mounted. A few 
black thorough-bred horses and black huntera are occasionally seen, but the improve* 
raent of horses of this colour haa not been studied, except for the purpoaea that have 
been mentioned. Their peculiar high action, while not objectionable for draught, and 
deeirable for the parade, would be unbearable in the roadster. Black horses hove 
been aaid to be more subject to vice, disease, and blindness, than those of any otiief 
eolour. This charge ia not true to ita full extent ; but there certainly are a great many 
worthless black horses in every part of the country. 

After all, there is an old aaying, that a good horse cannot be of a bad colour; and 
that it ia far more necessary to attend to the conformation and points of the animal 
than to his colour. The roregoing observations, however, although they admit of 
flsany exoeptiona, may be uaeful in guiding to the judicious pnichaae of the horse. 

SURFEIT. 

Large pimples or eruptions often appear suddenly on the skin of the horse, and 
especially in the spring of the year. Occasionally they disappear as quickly as they 
came. Sometimes they seem to be attended with great itching, bat at other times, 
the annoyance is comparatively little. When these eruptions have remained a few 
di^rs^lke outicle freqimtly peels off, and a small sealy spotr-farely • se w ' is left.- 
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This is called a surfeit, fiom its resemblance to some eraptions on the skis of tli» 
homan being when indigestible or unwholesome food has been taken. The snrfeit isi 
in some cases, confined to the neck ; but it oftener spreads oyer the sides, hack, loins, 
and quarters. The cause is enveloped in some obscurity. The disease most fie- 
quentl^ appears when the skin is imtable duriAg or after the process of moulting, or 
when It sympathises with any disorder of the stomach. It has been known to follow. 
the eating ot poisonous herbs or mowbumt hay, but, much oftener, it is to be tnced 
to exposure to cold when the skin was previously irritable and the horse heated by 
exercise. It has also been attributed to the immoderate drinkinff of cold water when 
the animal was hot. It is obstruction of some of the pores of the skin and swelling 
of the surrounding substance, either from primary a£fectton of the skin, or a plethoiio 
state of the system, or sjmpathv with the digestive organs. 

The state of the patient will sufficiently guide the surgeon as to the course ha 
should pursue. If there is simple eruption, without any marked inflammatoiy action, 
alteratives should be resorted to, and particularly those recommended for hidebound 
in page 476. They should be given on several successive nights. The night is bet- 
ter than the morning, because Uie warmth of the stable will cause the antimony and 
sulphur to act more powerfully on the skin. The horse should be warmly clothed— 
half an hour's walking exercise should be given, an additional rug being thrown over 
him--euch green meat as can be procured should be used in moderate quantities, and 
the chill should be taken from the water. 

Should the eruption continue or assume a more virulent character, bleeding and 
aloetic physic must be had recourse to, but neither should be carried to any extreme. 
The phvsic having set, the alteratives should again be had recourse to, and attention 
should be paid to the comfort and diet of the horse. 

If the eruption, after several of these alternate appearances and disappearances, 
should remain, and the cuticle and the hair begin extensively to peel off, a wons 
affection is to be feared, for surfeit is too apt to precede, or degenerate into, mange. 
This disorder, therefore, must next be considered. 

MANGE 

Is a pimpled or vesicular eruption. After a while the vesicles break, or the cutkla 
and the hair fall off, and there is, -as in obstinate surfeit, a bare spot covered with 
scurf—- some fluid oozing from the skin beneath, and this changing to a scab, which 
likewise soon peels off, and leaves a wider spot This process is attended by consi- 
derable itching and tenderness, and thickening of the skin, which soon becomes more 
or less folded, or puckered. The mange generally first appears on the neck at the 
root of the mane, and its existence may be suspected even before the blotches appear, 
and when there is only considerable itchiness of thepart, by the ease with which the 
short hair at the root of the mane is plucked out. From the neck it spreads upward 
to the head, or downward to the withers and back, and occasionally extends over the 
whole carcass of the horse. 

One cause of it, although an unfrequent one, has been stated to be neglected oi 
inveterate surfeit. Several instances are on record in which poverty of condition, and 
general neglect of cleanliness, preceded or produced the most violent mange. A 
remark of Mr. Blaine is very important:— -'^ Among the truly healthy, so fares my 
experience goes, it never arises spontaneously, but it does readily from a spontaneous 
origin among the unhealthy.'* The most common cause is contagion. Amidst the 
whole list 01 diseases to which the horse is expoeed, there is not one more highly 
contagious than mange. If it once gets into a stable, it spreads through it, for the 
slightest contact seems to be sufficient for the communication of this noisome com- 
plaint. 

If the same brush or currycomb is used on all the horses, die propagation of mange 
18 assured ; and horses feeding in the same pasture with a mangy one rai«ly escape, 
from the propensity they have to nibble one another. Mange in cattle has been pie- 
pagated to the horse, and from the horse to cattle. There are also some well-autben* 
tioated instances of the same disease being commuaieated from the dog to the hone, 
but not from the horse to the dog. 

Mange has been said to originate in want of cleanliness in the management of the 
stable. The comfort and tlie health of the horse demand the strictest deanlineas 
The eyes and the lungs fieqnently suffer from the noxious fiimee of the putiafyiiv 
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dung and urine; but, in defiance of common prejudice, there is no authentic instance 
of mangle being the result. It may, however, proceed from poverty. When the ani- 
mal is half starved, and the functions of digestion and the power of the constitution 
are weakened, the skin soon sympathises, and mange is occasionally produced instead 
of surfeit and hide-bound. Every farmer has proof enough of this being the case. 
If a horse i^ turned, on a common where there is scarcely sufficient herbage to satisfy 
his appetite, or if he is placed in one of those straw-yards that are under the manage- 
ment of mercenary and unfeeling men, and are the very abodes of misery, the ani- 
mal comes up a skeleton, and he comes up mangy too. Poverty and starvation are 
fruitful sources of mange, but it does not appear that filth has much to do with it, 
although poverty and filth generally go hanu in hand. 

The propriety of bleeding in cases of mange depends on the condition of the pa- 
tient. If mange is the result of poverty, ana the animal is much debilitated, bleed- 
ins will increase the evil, and will probably deprive Uie constitution of the power of 
laUying. Physic, however, is indispensable in every case. It is the fiist step in the 
progress towards cure. A mercurial ball will be preferable to a common aloetic one, 
as more certain and effectual in its operation, and the mercury probably having some 
influence in mitigating the disease. In this, however, mange in the horse resembles 
iteh in the human being — medicine alone will never effect a cure. There must be 
some local application. There is this additional similarity — ^that which is roost effec- 
tual in curinff the itch in the human being must form the basis of every local appli- 
cation for me cure of mange in the horse. Sulphur is indispensable in every 
unguent for mange. It is the sheet-anchor of the veterinary surgeon. In an early and 
not very acute state of mange, equal portions of sulphur, turpentine, and train-oil, 
gently but well rubbed on the part, will be applied with advantage. Farriers are fond 
of the black sulphur, but that which consists of earthy matter, with the mere dregs 
of various substances, cannot be so effectual as the pure sublimed sulphur. A toler- 
ably stout brush, or even a currycomb, lightly applied, should be used, in order to 
lemove th^dandriff or scurf, wherever there is any appearance of mange. After that, 
iho horse should be washed with strong soap and water as far as the disease has ex- 
tended ; and, when he has been thoroughly dried, the ointment should be well rubbed 
in with the naked hand, or with a piece of flannel. More good will .be done by a 
little of the ointment being well ruboed in, than by a great deal being merely smeared 
orer the part. The rubbing should be daily repeated. 

The sulphur seems to have a direct influence on the disease — the turpentine has an 
indirect one, by exciting some irritation on the skin of a different nature from that 
produced by the mange, and under the influence of which the irritation of mange will 
be diminished, and Uie disease more easily combated. During the application of the 
ointment, and as soon as ^e physic has set, an alterative ball or powder, similar to 
those recommended for the other affections of the skin, should be daily given. If, 
after some days have passed, no progress should appear to have been made, half a 
pound of sulphur should be well mixed with a pint of oil of tar, or, if that is not to 
be obtained, a pint of Barbadoes tar, and the affected parts rubbed, as before. On 
trrery fifth or sixth day the ointment should be washed off with^warm soap and wa* 
ter. The progress towards cars will thus be ascertained, and the skin will be cleans- 
ed, and its pores opened for the more effectual application of the ointment. 

The horse should be well supplied with nourishing, but not stimulating food. As 
mnch green meat as he will eat should be given to him, or, what is far better, he 
should be turned out, if the weather is not too cold. It may be useful to add, that, 
after the horse has been once well dressed with either of these liniments, the danger 
of contagion ceases. It is necessary, however, to be assured that every mangy place 
has been anointed. It will be prudent to give two or three dressings after the horse 
has been apparently cured, and to continue the alteratives for ten days or a fortnight. 

The cure being completed, the clothing of Ae horse should be well soaked in wa- 
teJfto which a fortieth part of the saturated solution of the chloride of lime has been 
added ; after which it snould be washed with soap and water, and again washed and 
soaked in a solution of the chloride of lime. Every part of the hamess should un- 
dergo a similar purification. The currycomb may be scoured, but the brush should 
be burned. The rack, and manger, and partitions, and every part of the stable which 
the horse could possibly have touched, should be well washed with a hair-broom — a 
pint of the fthloride of lime being sdded to three gallons of water. All the wood* 
33* 
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work shoald then be scoured with soap and water, afler whieh a secend wa8lttii|with 
the chloride of lime will render all secure. Some farmers havepulled down their 
stables, when they have been thoroughly infected with mange. This is bein^ imne 
cessanly cautious. The efficacy of the chloride of lime was not then known; but 
if that is carefully and sufficiently applied to every part Of the stable and its fami 
*ure, there cannot afterwards be danger. 

Every case of itchiness of the skin should-be regarded with suspicion. When a 
horse is seen to rub the root of his tail, or his head, or neck, against the manger, the 
parts should be carefully examined. Some of the hair may have been rubbed or tora 
off, but if the roots remain firmly adherent, and there is oidy redness and not acoifi- 
ness of the skin, it probably is not mange, but only inflammation of the skin, from 
too great fulness of nlood. A little blood should be abstracted — a purgative admin- 
istered — and the alteratives given. The mange ointment cannot do harm, and may 
possibly prevent this heat of the skin from degenerating into mange, or arrest the 
progress of mange if it has commenced. If a scurfiness of skin should appear on 
any of the points that are pressed upon by ihe collar or harness, the veterinaiy sur- 
geon will do right to guara against danger by alterative medicine and the use of ths 
ointment. 

WABTS. 

These are tomovirs of variable stxe, arising from Ihe cuticle, and afterwards coii' 
nected with the true skin by means of the vessels which supply the growth of the 
tumours. They are found on the eyelids, the muszle, the ears, the bdly, the Mek, 
the penis, and the prepuce. There are some eaustios available, but frequently they 
must be removed by an oneration. If the roo^ is very small, it may be snipped asun- 
der, close to the skin, witn a pair of scissors, and touched with the lunar caustic. If 
the pedicle or stem is somewhat larger, a ligature of waxed silk should be passed 
firmly round it, and tightened every day. The source of nutriment being thus re- 
moved, the tumour will, in a short time, die and drop off. If the warts are large, or 
in considerable clusters, it will be necessary to cast the horse, in order t» cut them 
off dose to the skin : the root should then be seared with a red-hot iron* Unlew 
these precantioiis are used, the warts will speedily sprout again. 

VERMIN. 

Both the biped and the quadruped are subject to the visitation of insects, that fasten 
on the skin, and are a constant nuisance from the itchiness which they oocasioD. If 
the horse, after being turned out for the vrinter, is taken up in the spring, long and 
rough in his coat, am poor in condition, and with evident hide-bound, be will abnoet 
invariably be afflicted with vermin. 

In our present imperfect acquaintance with natural history, it is difficult to aeeoonc 
for the appearance of certain insects, and of those alone, on the integument of one 
animd, while others of an altogether different character aje found on its neighbour. 
Each one has a tormentor peculiar to itself. 

The vermin of the horse is destroyed by an infusion of tobacco, or a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, the latter requiring the greatest caution. The skin being ooos 
deanaed of them, an attention to cleanliness will prevent their leappeaianoe. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
ON SOUNDNESS, AND THE PUBtmASE AND SALE OF HORSEb. 

There are few sources of greater annoyance both to the nurchaser and the seller 
of the horse than disputes with regard to the soundness of^ the animal. AUhoagh, 
In describing the various parts of 5ie horse, we have glanced at the connexion of cer- 
tain natural conformations, and some alterations of structure, and accidents, and dis- 
eases, with the question of soundness or unsoundness, it may not be uninteresting to 
those for whom our work is designed, if we now bring into one point of view tbe 
substance of that which has been scattered over many pages. 

That horse is sound in whom there is no disease, ana no alteration of structoieliiiS 
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iBBpaiia, or ift Kkaly to iapdr, hit natural uMfolncfla. The horaB is uBtoand that 
lalMuiB under disaaee, or has aome alteration of atructare which doea interfere, or ia 
liMy to interfere, with hia natural uaefulneaa.* The term ^^tuUaral ufitfulnen^ moat 
be borne in mind. One horae may poeaeea gpreat speed, but is soon knocked up ; an- 
other will work all day, but cannot be got beyond a snail'a pace : a third with a heavy 
Ibrehand ia liable to stumble, and ia continually putting to hazard the neck of hia 
nder ; another, with an irritable oonstitntion and a loose, waahy form, loses his app^ 
tite and begina to seonr if a little extra work is exacted from him. The term nn- 
•oondneas must not be applied to either of these ; it would be opening far too widely 
a door to disputation and endless wrangling. The buyer can discern, or ou^t to 
know, whether the form of the horse is that which will render him likely to suit kia 
porpose, and he ahonld try him sufficiently to ascertain his natural strength, endur- 
aace, and manner of ffoing. Unsoundness, we repeat, has reference only to disease, 
or to that alteration of structure which is connected with, or vriU produce disease, taA 
lessen the usefulness of the animal. 

These principles will be best illustrated by a brief consideratioa of the usually anp- 
poaed appeaiancea or causes of unsoundness, 

BttoxiN KNiis certainly do notoonatitute unaoundneaa, after the wouada are heakd, 
naleaa they interfere with the action of the joint ; for the horae may haye fallen from 
mere aeeident, or through the fault of the rider, wi^out the slightest damage mora 
than the blemish. No person, however, would buy a horae with broken kneea, until 
he had thoroughly tried htm» and aatiafied himself aa to hia form and action. 

CApran HOOKa may be produced by lying on an hnevenly paved stable, with a 
scanty aupply of litter, or by kicking generuly, in neither of which cases would they 
(sonstitnte unsoundness, although in the latter they would be an indication of vice ; 
but, in the majority of instances, they ara the conaequence of sprain, or of latent 
iajnry of the hock, and accompanied by enlargement or it, and would constitute ub- 
Boandness. A special warranty should always be taken againat capped hocka. 

GoirntAcnoif is a considerable deviation from the natural form of the foot, but not 
necessarily constituting unsoundness. It requires, however, a most careful examina- 
tion on the part of the purchaser or veterinary surgeon, in order to ascertain that there 
ia no heat aoout the quarter, or ossification of the cartilage— that the frog, althon^ 
diminished in size, is not diseased — ^that the horse does not* step short ana go as if 
tlie foot were tender, and that there is not the slishteet trace of lameness. Unless 
these circumstances, or some of them, are detected, a horae must not be pronounced 
to be unsound because his feet are contracted ; for many horses with strangely con- 
tracted feet do not suffer at all in their action. A special warranty, however, should 
be required where the feet are at all contracted. 

Corns manifestly constitute unsoundness. The portion of the foot in which bad 
eoms are situated will not bear *h» ordinary pressure of the shoe ; and accidental 
additional pressure from the growing down of the horn, or the introduction of dirt or 
gravel, will cause serious lameness. They render it necessary to wear a thick and 
heavy shoe, or a bar ahoe, in order to protect the weakened and diseased part ; and 
they are very seldom radically cured. There may be, however, and frequently is, a 
difference of opinion as to the actual existence or character of the com. A ^terinaiy 
surgeon may consider it so slight and insignificant as not apparently to injure the horse, 
and he pronounces the animal to be sound ; but he should be cautious, for there ara 
Qorna of every ahade and degree, from the slightest degree to the most serious evil. 
They may be so slight and manageable as, though ranging under the class of morbid 
alteration of structure, yet not to diminish the natural usefulness of the horae in any 
degree. Slight corns will disappear on the horae being shod with ordinary akill and 
care, even without any alteration in the shoe. 

♦ ^-ince the publication of our first edition, this definition or rule aa to soundness or unsound- 
nesp has received very hish judicial sanction, Coatet r. Stephent^ 2 Moody and Robinson, 
157 , Scholef-dd v. i?oR6, id. 810. We shall adhere to it as our test of soundness or unsound- 
nee* througnout this chapter, not forgetting what is said in the following extract from a note 
to one of these cases. " As it may now be considered as settled law, that the breach of a 
warranty of soundness does not entitle the purchaser to return the horse, but onlv to reco?er 
the difference of value of the horse with or without the particular unsoundness, the question 
of temporary maladies, producing no permanent deterioration of the aniraal, wonldi gener- 
ally speaking, only involve a right to damages merely nominaL" 
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CoDeH^-Thi» is a dtMsae, and conseqaentl^ miaoiiiidiiaie* Howflffer riif^t imjr 

be its degree, and of whatever short standing it may be, although it may sometimes 
scarcely seem to interfere with the usefulness of the horse, jeX a change of staUing^ 
or slight exposure to wet and cold, or the least orer-ezertion, may, at other timea, 
cause it to degenerate into many dangerous complaints* A horse, therefore, shoaUL 
never be purchased with a cou^h upon him, without a special warranty ; or if —the 
cough not being observed-^he is purchased under a general warranty, that warranty 
is thereby broken. It is not law, that a horse may be returned on breach of the war* 
ranty. The seller is not bound to take him back, unless he has contracted so to do; 
but he is liable in damages. Lord Elienborough has completely decided this metier. 
** I have always held,'* said he, *' that a warranty of soundness is broken, if the ani- 
mal, at the time of sale, had any infirmity upon him that rendered him less fit fof 
present service. It is not necessary that the disorder should be permanent or inciu*- 
Ue. While he has a cough, he is unsound, although that may either be temporaiy 
or prove mortal."* 

Roaring, Whebzino, Wristlino, Hioh-blowih e, and GRimriNe, being the resolt 
of alteration of structure, or disease in some of the air-passages, and intenering vriA. 
±e perfect freedom of breathing, especially when the horse is put on his speed, with- 
out doubt constituto unsoundness. There are decisions to the contrary, which are 
now universally admitted to be erroneous. Bsokkh wuid is still more decidedly 
imsoundnesa, 

CRiB-sirmG.— Although some learned judges have asserted that crib-biting is aim- 
ply a trick or bad habit, it must be regarded as unsoundness. This unnatural euckinff 
m of the air must to a certain degree injure digestion. It must dispose to colic, aid 
so interfere with the strength, and ufl^fulness, and health of the horse. Some crib 
biters are good ffoers, but they probably would have possessed more endurance had 
they not acquired this habit; ana it is a fact well established, that, as soon as a horss 
becomes a crib-biter, he, in nine cases out of ten, loses condition. He is not to the 
experienced eye the horse he was before. It mav not lead on to strongly-marked dis> 
ease, or it may rarely do so to any considerable degree ; but a horse that is moihidh 
deficient in condition must, to that extent, have his capability for extraordinary won 
diminished, and so be brought within oar definition of unsoundness. In its very early 
stage it may be a mere tridc— confirmed, it must have produced morbid deterioratioii. 
The wear of the front teeth, and the occasional breaking of them, make a horse old 
before his time, and sometimes render it difficult or almost impossible for him to sraxe, 
when the state of the animal or the convenience of the owner requires that he Ukould 
be turned out. 

Curb constitutes unsoundness while it lasts, and perhaps while the swelling 
remains, although the inflammation may have subsided ; for a horse that has once 
thrown out a curb is, for a while at least, very liable to do so, a^ain, to get lame in 
4ie same place on the slightest extra exertion; or, at all events, lie would there firs* 

* In deddtngon another case, the same judge said, " I have always held H that a eon^ 
is a breach of the warranty. On that understanding I have always acted, and think it quite 
deer.*' It was argued on the other hand that two^ihirda of the horses in London had coom, 
yet still the judge maintained that the cough was a breach of warranty. When it was ferther 
argued that the norse had been hunted the day after the purchase, and the cough nii^ht have 
been increased by this, the reply was singular, but decisive. " There is no proof that he 
would have got well if he had not been hunted." This doctrine is confirmed by Parke, B., 
m the first case cited in p. 391. . 

In p. 194, it is veryproperly stated that roaring is unsoundness, because it impsifs the fimc* 
tion of respiration. This was not always, however, the law of the bench. " Lord EUeobo- 
rough," quoting from Sir James Mansheld, says, " It has been held by very high authority 
that roaring is not necessarily unsoundness, and I entirely concur in that opinion. If the horse 
emits a loud noise, which is ofiensive to the ear, merely from a bad habit which he has con- 
tracted, or from any cause that does not interfere with his general health, or muscular powers, 
he is still to be considered a souud horse. On the other hand, if the roaring proceeds from 
any disease or organic infirmity, which renders him incapable of performing the usual func- 
tions of a horse, then it does constitute unsoundness. The plaintiff has not done enough in 
showing that this horse was a roarer. To prove a breach of the warranty he muat go on tc 
show that the roaring was symptomatic of disease." These extracts are taken from a singu- 
isr work, not always correct, yet from which much amusement, and instruction too, may be 
derived-**' The i^dventures of a Gentleman in Search of a Horse, by Caveat Emptor." 
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fiul OB.flKtiMndiimry ezertion. A hone, however, is not retarnable, aithoagh he 
ihould spring a carb fiye minutes after the purchase ; for it is done in a moment, and 
ioes not necessarily indicate any previous unsoundness or weakness of the part. 

CuTTuro, as rendering a horse liable to ^rious injury of the legs, and indicating 
that he is either weak, or has an awkwardness of gait inconsistent with safety, pro- 
duces, rather than is, unsoundness. Many horses go lame for a considerable period 
after cutting themselves severely ; and others have dropped from the sudden agony 
and endangered themselves and their riders. As some doubt, however, exists on this 
subject, and as it is a very material objection to a horse, cutting, when evident, should 
nave its serious consequences provided against by a special warranty. 

£nlab«bd Glands. — ^The enlargement of the glands under the jaw has not been so 
much considered as it ought to have been in our estimate of the soundness of the 
horse. 8impie catarrh will occasionally, and severe affection of the chest will gene- 
rally, be accompanied by swelline* of these glands, which does not subside for a con- 
siderable time after the cold or fever has apparently been cured. To slight enlarge- ' 
menta of the g^lands under the jaw much attention need not be paid ; but if they are of 
eonaiderable size, and especially if they are tender, and the glands> at the root of the 
ear partake of the enlaijg^ement, and the membrane of the nose is redder than it should 
be, we should hesitate in pionouncing that horse to be sound. We must consider the 
swelling as a symptom or disease. 

Ehlarocd Hock.— a horse With enlarged hock is unsound, the structure of fhia 
complicated joint being so materially affected that, althougrh the horse may appear for 
a considerable time to be capable of ordinary work, he will occasionally fait even in 
that, and a few days' hard work will always lame him. 

Tka Evas.— That inflammation of the eye of the horse which usually terminates in 
blindness of one or both eyes, has the peculiar character of receding or disappearing 
for a time, once or twice, or thrice, before it fully runs its course. The eye, after an 
attack of inflammation, regains so nearly its former natural brilliancy that a person 
even well acquainted mth horses will not always recognise the traces of former dis* 
ease. After a time, however, the inflammation returns, and the result is inevitable. 
A horse that has had one attack of this complaint, is long afterwards unsound, how- 
ever perfect the eye may seem to be, because he carries about with him a disease tha' 
will probably again break out, and eventually destroy the sight. Whether, therefore, 
he may be reje^ed or not, depends on the possibility of proving an attack of inflam- 
mation of the eye, prior to the purchase. Next to direct evidence of this are appear- 
ances about the eye, of which the veterinary surgeon at least ought not to be ignorant. 
Allusion has been made to them in page 89. They consist chiefly of a puckering 
of the lids towards the inner comer of one or both eyes — a diflferenee in the size of 
the eyes, although perhaps only a slight one, and not discovered except it be looked 
for— a gloominess of the eye— a dulness of the iris— a little dulness of the hansparent 
part of the eye generally— -a minute, faint, dusky spot, deep in the eye, and generally 
with little radiations of white lines proceeding from it. If these symptoms, or ^e 
majority of them, existed at the time of purchase, the animal had assuredly been dis- 
eased Mfore, and was unsound. Starting has been considered as an equivocal proof. 
It is usually an indication of defective sight, but it is occasionally a trick. Connect- 
ed, however, with the appearances just described, it is a very strong corroborative 
proof. 

Lamcnbss, from whatever cause arising, is unsoundness. However temporary it 
may be, or however obscure, there must be disease which lessens the utilitjr of the 
horse, and renders him unsound for the time. So says common sense, but there are 
contradictory decisions on the case. ** A horse labouring under a temporary injury of 
hart, which is capable of being speedily cured or removed, is not, according to Chief 
Justice Eyre, an unsound horse ; and where a warranty is made that such a horse is 
Bound, it is made without any view to such an injury ; nor is a horse so circumetanced 
within the meaning of the warranty. To vitiate the warranty, the injury the horse 
had sustained, or the malady under which he laboured, ought to be of a pemidnent 
nature, and not such as may arise frem a temporary injury or accident*'* 

On the contrary. Lord Ellenborough says: **I have always held, and now hold, 
that a warranty of soundness is broken, if the animal at the time of sale has any 

t 

* 2 Bspin. Rep. 673, QtamefU v. Buwn, 
Sz I 
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nfimuty ajpon him which renden him less fit for present aenriGe. It la not n^ ew w y 
that the disorder should be permanent or incorable. While a liorBe has a ooocrh be 
IS unsound, although it may either be temporary or may prove mortal. The hoxae in 
question having been lame at the time of sale, when he was warranted to be sound, 
his condition subsequently is no defence to the action.'** The decisions of Mt. 
Baron Parke, already refened to, confirm this doctrine* 

Neurotomy. — ^A question has arisen how far a horse that has undergone the opera 
tion of the division of the nerve of the leg (see p. Ill), and has recovered from the 
lameness with which he was before affected, and stands his work well, may be oon 
sidered to be sound. Chief Justice Best held such a horse to be unsound, uid in oui 
opinion there cannot be a doubt about the matter. The operation of neurotomy does 
not remove the disease causing the lameness, but only the sensation of pain. A horse 
on whom this operation has b^n performed may be improved by it — ^may cease to he 
lame— may so well for many years ; but there is no certainty of this, and he is unsound, 
. within our definition, unless nature gave the nerve for no useful purpose. 

Ossification op the lateral cartilages constitutes unsoundness, as inlefiisniig 
with the natural expansion of the foot, and, in horses of quick work, almost invaiiably 
producing lameness. 

PuMiCED-FOOT* — When the union between the homy and sensiMe lamhin, or little 
plates of the foot (see p. 304), is weakened, and the coffin-bone is let down, and 
presses upon the sole, and the sole yields to this unnatural weight, and becomes 
rounded, and is brought in contact with the ground, and is bruised and injured, that 
horse must be unsound, and unsound for ever, because there are no means by "which 
we can raise the coffin-bone again into its place. 

QuiimiNO.<^If the mastication of the food gives pain to the animal, in oonaeqneaos 
of soreness of the mouth or throat, he will drop it before it is perfectly chewed. This, 
as an indication oS disease, constitutes unsoundness. Quidding sometimes arises from 
irregularity in the teeth, which wound the cheek with their sharp edges ; or a protrud- 
ing tooth renders it impossible for the horse to close his jaws so as to chew his food 
thoroughly. Quidding is unsoundness for the time; but the unsoundness will oease 
when the teeth are properly filed, or the soreness or other cause c^ this imperfeet 
chewing removed. 

Quittor is manifestly unsoundness. 

RiNO-BONE.— Although when ibe bony tumour is small, and on one side only, then 
is little or no lameness-— and there are a few instances in which a horse with ring- 
bone has worked for many years without its return — yet firom the action of the foot, 
and tlie stress upon the part, the inflammation and the formation of bone may acquire 
a tendency to spread so rapidly, that we must pronounce the slightest enlaigement of 
the pasterns, or around the coronet, to be a cause of unsoundness. 

Sandcrack is manifestly unsoundness. It may, however, occur wiAout tiie slight- 
est warning, and no horse can be rejected on account of a sandcrtck that has sprung 
after purchase. Its usual cause is too great brittleness of the crust of the hoot; but 
there is no infallible method of detecting this, or the degree in which it must exist in 
order to constitute unsoundness. When the honi round the bottom of the foot has 
chipped off so much that only a skilful smith can fasten the shoe without pricking the 
horse, or even when there is a tendency in the horn to chip and break in a much less 
degree than this, the horse is unsound, for this brittleness of the crust is a disease of 
the part, or it is such an altered structure of it as to interfeve^ materially wi& the see- 
fulness of the animal. 

Spavin. — ^Bdhe spavin, comprehending in its Isrgest sense every bony tnmoar on 
the hock, is not nece86aril}[ unsoundness. If the tumour affects in the slifhtest degree 
the action of the horse, it is unsoundness;— even if it does not, it is seldom safe to 
pronounce it otherwise than unsoundness. But it may possibly be (like splint in the 
fore-leg) so situated as to have no tendency to affect the action. A veterinary surgeon 
consulted on the purchase will not always reject a horse because of such a tumour 
His evidence on a question of soundness will depend on the feets. The situation and 
history of the tumour may be such as to enable him to give a decisive opinion in a 
norse going sound, but not often. 

Boo or Blood Spavin is unsoundness, because, although it may not bo prodactifs 

* 4 Campbell, S61, Bikm. v. Br^gim^ 
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of lameMM at dow work, the ntpid and powerful actiett of the bock in qnieker motioB 
will produce permanent, yet perhaps not considerable lameness, which can scarcely 
ever be with certainty removed. 

Splint. — It depends entirely on the situation of the bony tumour on the shank-bone, 
whether it is to be considered as unsoundness. If it is iy>t in the neighbourhood of 
any joint, so as to interfere with its action, and if it does not press upon any ligament 
or tendon, it may be no cause of unsoundness, altbouffh it is often very unsiarhtly. 
In many cases it may not lessen the capability and vuue of the animal. This has 
been treated on at considerable length in page 268. 

Strinohalt. — ^Thls sin^ar and very unpleasant action of the hind leg is decided- 
ly an unsoundness. It is an irregular communication of nervous energy to some 
muscle of the thigh, observable when the horse first comes from the stable, and gra* 
dually ceasing on exercise. It has usually been accompanied by a more than com- 
mon degree of strength and endurance. It must, however, be traced to some morbid 
alteration of structure or function; and it rarely or never fails to deteriorate and gra- 
dually wear out the animal. 

THicKBHiNe OP THE Baok SufBws.— Sufficient attention is not always paid to the 
fineness of the legs of the horse. If the flexor tendons have been sprained, so as to 
produce considerable thickening of the cellular substance in which their sheaths are 
enveloped, they will long afterwards, or perhaps always, be liable to sprain, from 
causes by which they would otherwise be scarcely affected. The conttBuanoe of any 
considerable thickness around the sheaths of the tendons indicates previous and vio- 
lent sprain. This very thickening will fetter the action of the tendons, and, aite 
much quick work, will occasionally renew the inflammation and the lameness ; there- 
fore, such a horse cannot be sound. It requires, however, a little discrimination to 
distinguish this from the gummincat or roundness of leg, peculiar to some breeds. 
There should be an evident difierence between the injured leg and the other. 

THOBonoBPur, exeept it is of great size, is rarely productive of lameness, and there- 
fore cannot be termed unsoundness ; but as it is the consequence of hard work, and 
now and then does produce lameness, the hock should be most carefully examined, 
and there should be a special warranty against it 

Thrush. — ^There are various cases on record of actions on account of thrushes in 
horses, and the decisions have been much at variance, or perfectly contradictory. 
Thrush has not been always considered by legal men as unsoundness. We, how- 
ever, decidedly so consider it; as being a disease interfering and likely to interfere 
with the usefulness of the horse. Thrush is inflammation of the lower surface of the 
inner or sensible fro^ — and the secretion or throwing out of pus-^lmoet invariably 
accompanied by a slight degree of tenderness of the frc^ itself, or of the heel a Httfe 
above it, and, if neglected, leading to 'diminution of the substance of the frog, and 
separation of the horn Trom parts beneath, and undeminning, and the production of 
fungus and canker, and, ultimately, a diseased state of the foot, destructive of the 
present, and dang|MouS to the future usefulness of the horse. 

WiNDOALLS.— ?rhere are few horses perfectly free from windgalls, but they do not 
interfere with the action of the fetlock, or cause lameness, except when they are nu- 
merous or large. They constitute unsoundness only when &ey cause lameness, or 
are so large and numerous as to render it likely that they will cause it. 

In the purchase of a horse the buyer usually receives, embodied in the receipt, 
what is termed a warrantt. It should be thus expressed :— 

'* Received of A. B. forty pounds for a grey mare, warranted only five years old, sound, 
free from vice, and quiet to nde and drive. 

"X40. "CD." 

A reoeipt, including merely the word " warranted,'* extends only to soundness,— 
warranted sound" goes no farther; the age, freedom from vice, and quietness to 
4(de and drive, should be especially named. This warranty comprises every cause 
«if unsoundness that can be detected, or that lurks in the constitution at the time of 
jale, and to every vicious habit that the animal has hitherto shown. To establish a 
jreach of the warranty, and to be enabled to tender a return of the horse and recover 
die difference of price, the purchaser must prove that it was unsound or viciously dis- 
posed at the time of sa^''. In case of cough, the horse must have been heard to cough 
unmediately after the purchase, or as he was led home, or as soon as he had entsrad 
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the stable of Ifae purchaser. Coughing, eren on the following morning, will not be 
sufficient; for it is possible that he might hare caught cold l>y change of stabling. 
if he is lame, it must be proved to arise from a cause that existed before the animal 
was in the purchaser's possession. No price will imply a warranty, or be equivalent 
to one ; there must be an express warranty. A fraud must be proved in the seller, in 
order that the buyer may be enabled to return the horse or maintain an action for the 
price^ The warranty should be given at the time of sale. A warranty, or a promise 
to warrant the horse given at any period antecedent to the sale, is invalid ; for horse- 
flesh is a very perishable commodity, and the constitution and usefulness of the ani- 
mal may undergo a considerable change in the space of a few days. A warranty 
after the sale is invalid, for it is given without any legal consideration. In oider to 
complete the purchase, there must be a transfer of the animal, or a memorandum of 
aereement, or the payment of eamest^money. The least sum will suffice for earnest. 
No verbal promise to buy or to sell is bindixipr without one of these. The momen 
either of these is effiBcted, the legal transfer ofproperty or delivery is made, and what- 
ever may happen to the horse, the seller retains, or is entitled to the money. If th% 
purchaser exercises any act of ownership, by using the a^mal without leave of the 
vendor, or by having any operation performed, or any medicines given to him, he 
makes him his own. The warranty of a servant is considered to be binding on the 
master.* 

If the horse should be afterwards discovered to have been unsound at the time of 
warranty, the buyer may tender a return of it, and, if it be not taken back, may bring 
his action for the price ; but the seller is not bound to rescind the contract, unless he 
has agreed so to do. 

Althouffh there is no legal compulsion to grive immediate notice to the seller of the 
discovered unsoundness, it will be better for it to be done. The animal should then 
be tendered at the house* or stable of the vendor. If he refuses to receive him, the 
animal may be sent to a livery-stable and sold ; and an action for the difference in 
"^rice may be brought. The Keep, however, can be recovered only for the time that 
necessarily intervened between the tender and the determination of the action. It is 
not legally necessary to tender a return of the horse as soon as the unsoundness is 
discovered. The animal may be kept for a reasonable time afterwards, and even pro- 
per medical means used to remove the unsoundness ; but courtesy, and indeed jus- 
tice, will require that the notice should be given as soon as possible. Although it is 
stated, on the authority of Lord Loughborough, that ^* no length of time lapsed 
after the sale will alter the nature of a contract originally false," yet it seems to 
have been once thought it was necessary to the action to give notice of the unsound- 
ness in a reasonable time. The cause of action is certainly complete on breach <^ 
the warranty. 

It used to be supposed that the buyer had no riffht to have the horse medically treat- 
ed, and that he would waive the warranty by doinff so. The question, however, 
would be, has he injured or diminished the value of the horse by this treatment t It 
will generally be prudent for him to refrain from .all medical treatment, because the 
means adopted, however skilfully employed, may have an unfortunate effect, or may 
be misrepresented by ignorant or interested observers. 

The purchaser possibly may like the horse, notwithstanding his discovered defect, 
and he may retain, and bring his action for the depreciation m value on account of 
the unsoundness. Few, however, will do this, because his retaining the horse will 
cause a suspicion that the defect was of no great consequence, and will give rise to 
much cavil about the quantum of damages, and after all, very slight damages wiP 
probably be obtained. ** I take it to be clear law," says Lord Eldon, *< that if a per^ 
son purchases a horse that is warranted, and it afterwards turns out that the horse 
was unsound at the time of the warranty, the buyer may, if he pleases, keep the 
horse, and bring an action on the warranty ; in which he will have a right to recover 
tiie difference between the value of a sound hone, and one with such defects as ex- 
isted at the time of warranty ; or he may return the horse, and brinff an action to 
recover the full money paid : but in the latter case, the seller has a nght to expect 
that the horse shall be returned to him in the same state he was when sold, and not 

* The weight of authority deddes that the master is bound by the act of the servant. Lord 
Ksnjron, however, had some doubt on the subject. 
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by any mMiw dimimsM in Tftkie ; for if a pereon keeps a wananted article for an j 
length of time afWr discovering its defects, and when he retoms it, it is in a worse 
state than it would have been if returned immediately after such discoyery, I think 
the party can have no defence to an action for the price of the article on the ground 
of non-compliance with the warranty, but must be left to his action on the warranty 
to recover the difference in the value of the article warranted, and its value when 
sold "♦ 

Where there is no warranty, an action may be brought on the ground of fraud ; but 
this is very difficult to be maintained, and not often hazarded. It will be necessary 
to prove that the dealer knew the defect, and that the purchaser was imposed upon 
by his false representation, or other fraudulent means. If the defect was evident to 
every eye, the purchaser has no remedy-— he should have taken more care; but if a 
warranty was given, that extends to all unsoundness, palpable or concealed. Al- 
though a person should ignorantly or carelessly buy a blind horse, warranted sound, 
he may reject it— the warranty is his guard, and prevents him from so closely exam- 
ining the horse as he otherwise would have done; but if he buys a blind horse, think- 
ing him to be sound, and without a warranty, he has no remedy. Every one ought 
to exercise common circumspection and common sense. 

A man should have a more perfect knowledge of horses than falls to the lot of 
most, and a perfect knowledge of the vendor too, who ventures to buy a horse without 
a warranty. 

If a person buys a horse warranted sound, and discovering no defect in him, and, 
relying on the warranty, re-sells him, and the unsoundness is discovered by the second 
purchaser, and the horse returned to the first purchaser, 'or an action commenced 
a^jainst him, he has his claim on the first seller, and may demand of him not only the 
price of the horse, or the difference in value, but every expense that may have been 
iDcnnred. 

Absolute exchanges, of one horse for another, or a sum of money beine paid in 
addition by one of the parties, stand on the same ground as simple sales, if there is 
a warranty on either side, and that is broken, an action may be maintained : if there 
be no warranty, deceit must be proved. 

The trial of horses on sale often leads to disputes. The law is perfectly clear, but 
the application of it, as in other matters connected with horse-flesh, attended with 
elorioos uncertainty. The intended purchaser is only liable for damajre done to the 
horse through his own misconduct. The seller may put what restriction he chooses 
on the trial, and takes the risks of all accidents in the fair use of the horse within 
such restrictions. 

If a horse from a dealer's stable is galloped far and fast, it is probable that he will 
soon show distress ; and if he is pushed farther, inflammation and death may ensue. 
The dealer rarely gets recompensed for this ; nor ought he, as he knows tho unfitness 
of his horse, and may (hank himself for permitting such a trial ; and if it should occur 
soon after the sale, he runs the risk of naving the horse returned, or of an action for 
its price. 

In this, too, he is not much to be pitied. The mischievous and fraudulent practice 
of dealers, especially in London, of giving their horses, by overfeeding, a false apfiear- 
ance of muscular substance, leads to the ruin of many a valuable animal. It would 
be a useful lesson to have to contest in an action or two the question whether a horse 
overloaded with fat can be otherwise than in a state of disease, and consequently 
unsound. 

It is proper, however, to put a limit to what has been too frequently asserted from 
the bench, that a horse warranted sound must be taken as fit for immediate use, and 
capable of being immediately put to any fair work the owner chooses. A huntei 
honestly warranted sound is certainly warranted to be in immediate condition to fol 
low the hounds. The mysteries of condition, as has been shown in a former part oi 
the work, are not sufficiently unravelled. 

In London, and in most great towns, there are repositories for the periodical sale 
of horses by auction. They are of great convenience to the seller who can at once 
get rid of a horse with which he wishes to part, without waiting month after month 
before he obtains a purchaser, and he is relieved from the nuisance or fear of having 

* Curtii V. Hanmiy, 3 Esp. 83. 
34 
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lite anima ntunied <m account of breach of the wananty, becanae in these pkeei only 
two daye are allowed for the trial, and if the horse is not retained within that period, 
he cannot be afler wards returned. They are also conTenient to the purchaser, who 
can thus in a large town soon find a horse that will suit him, and which, from this 
restriction as to returning the animal, he will obtain twenty or thirty per cent below 
the dealers' prices. Although an auction may seem to offer a fiiir and open competi- 
tion, there is no place at which it is more necessary for a person not much accustomed 
to horses to take with him an experienced friend, and, when there, to depend on his 
own Judgment, or that of his friend, heedless of the obsenrations or manoeuyres of the 
bystanders, the exaggerated commendation of some horses, and the thousand faults 
found with others. There are always numerous groups of low dealers, copers, and 
chaunters, whose business it is to delude and deceiye. 

One of the regulations of the Bazaar in King Street was exceeding^ly fair, both widi 
regard to the preyious owner and the purchaser, yiz. — 

** When a horse, haying been warranted sound, shall be letnined withm ^ pre- 
scribed period, on account of unsoundness, a certificate from a yeterinary surgeon, 
particularly deeoribinff the unsoundness, must accompany the horse so returned ; when, 
if it be agreed to by uie yeterinary sur^n of the establishment, the amount reeeifed 
for the horse shall be immediately paid back ; but if the yeterinary surgeon of the 
establishment should not confirm the certificate, then, in order to ayoid furmer dispute, 
one of the yeterinary surgeons of the college shall be called in, and his decisioD shall 
be final, and the expense of such umpire shall be borne by the party in enor.'* 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



.^ LIST OF THE MEDICINES USED IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 
DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 

Hk wUl rarely consult his own interest, who, not haying had the adyantage of a 
yeterinary education, undertakes the tteatment of any of the serious diseases of his 
horses. Many of the maladies of the horse nearly resemble each other. They are 
continually yaryin^ their character, and Tbquire, in their different stages, a yenr difer- 
ent treatment, and in the plainest case not only the characteristic symptoms of disease 
are obscure, but eyen the indications of reUiming health, or increasing danger, sre 
often scarcely ascertainable, consequently the sick horse, as well as the human bein^, 
needs the care of one whom study and experience hay^ qualified for the task. A list 
of the drugs generally employed, with a slight account of their history, adultentions, 
and medicinal effects, will be interesting to the horse-pioprietor as well as to the 
yeterinary surgeon ; and may occasionally be useful when professional aid cannot be 
obtained. 

Frequent reference will be made to Professor Morton's most yaluable Manual of 
Pharmacy. This work will be found to be a treasure to eyery yeterinary surgeon. 
Mr. W. 6. Spooner's Materia Medica, in his recent compendium of Whitens account 
of the horse, will occasionally be laid under contribution. 

Acacia Gummi.— Many yaiieties of gum artd>ic are procured from Egy|)t, Arabia, 
and the East Indies. It is an exudation from the trunk and branches of yarious trees. 
It is employed in the form of a mucilage, made by dissolying it in water, in the pro* 
portion of one part of the gum to three or fbur of water. Various insoluble powders 
may be thus suspended, or oils rendered misciblc or emulsions formed. Emulsions 
composed of gum arable are supposed to be useful in urinary affections. 

AcinuM AcETiccM, Acetic Acid, Vinegar.— Vinegar is a very useful application 
for sprains and braisps. Equal parts of boiling water and cold ytnegar will form « 
good fomentation. Extract of lead, or bay salt, may be added with some advantage. 
As an internal remedy, vinegar is rarely given, nor has it, except in large doses, any 
ronsideiable medicinal power. The yefeerinarian and the horse-owner should mano 
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£iet«ie their owa vinegvr. That which they buy Ireqiiendy eontuns tulphiuic adtl 
end pungent spioee, ami irritates the inflamed part to which it is applied* 

AciuuM ARSunoeuM, Arbbnic. — ^Were it not that some practitioners continue to 
ttse it as a tonic, in doses of from ten to twenty grains daily, and otheis employ it lo 
core out old uleers, we would not include it in our list, for we haire little faith in il^ 
There are better and safer tonics, and far better and safer eaustics. The method of 
detecting the presence of arsenic, in cases of poisoning, has been described at page 
927. 

AciDUM MoBUTtcuM, or Htdbocblobic Acid: Snarr or Salt.— This acid is 
formed by distilling corrosiTS sublimate with antimony. The butter-like matter which 
is produced (whence the common name, Buti/r of Antimony) has a strong affiniw for 
water, which it attracts from the atmosphcM, ana thus becomes conrerted into a fluid. 
The less water it is suffered to attract to itself the more powerful it remains, and 
therefore it should be kept in stoppered bottles. The proof of its goodness is its 
weight. It is decidedly the best liquid caustic we have. It is most manageable, and 
its effect can most readily be ascertained. As soon as it touches any muscular or 
living part, a chanffe of colour is perceived, and the effect of the caustic can be fidriy 
judgedf of by the oegfee of change. For corns, canker, indisposition in the sole to 
secrete good horn, wounds in the foot not attended by healthy action, and for every 
case where the snperfioial application of a caustic is needed, this acid is unrivalled. 

AciDOM NiTRiouM : Nitric Acid, Aquaportis.— -This is a valuable external appli* 
cation. It is both a caustic and an antiseptic. It destroys fungous excrescences. A 
pledget of tar should be dipped in the acid, and then firmly pressed on the cankenrat 
surface. Every part with which the acid has come into contact will be deadened and 
slough oiSy and healthy granulations will spring up. 

AciDOM Htdrooianicum : Prussic Acid. — This, in a concentrated state, is truly a 
deadly poison ; a few drops of it will kill a large animal. In a diluted form, it is a 
poweirful sedative. In doses of six drops, largely diluted, it abates both pulmonaiy 
and gastric irritation. It may be worth trying in the form of enema in cases of 1>^ 
tanus. It may also be given by the mouth in the same disease. Nothing is mors 
likely to tranquillize the general excitement of the nervous system. The author of 
this work was the first person who applied the hydrocyanic acid for the purpose of 
allaying irritation of the skin in dogs. It seldom fails of producing the desired effect, 
and it has had a similar good effect in subduing itchiness and mange in the horse. 

AciDUM SoLPHURiccM, SuLPHURic AciD. — When mixed with tar in the proportion 
of an ounce to the pound, it is a good application for thrush and canker: a smaller 
quantity mixed witn olive oil makes a good stimulating linimenu If too much sul- 
phuric acid is added, either by mistake or wilfully, it inflames and corrodes the sto* 
mach and bowels. The proper antidotes in this case are magnesia, or the carbonate 
of soda or potash, with soft soap. The acid might possibly be neutralized by this 
combination. 

Adbps, Hoo*8 Lard, very properly forms the basis of most of our ointments. It 
is tasteless, inodorous, and free from every stimulating quality. That cannot be said 
of all the inginpdients used in the composition of our unguents. 

Alcohol, Rbcti PIED Spirit. — ^l^is is necessarily used in many of our tinctures 
and other preparations, and is sometimes given to the horse in almost a pure state. 
Some horses that are compelled to travel far and quickly, show evident fatigue before 
they arrive at the end of their journey, A cordial or carminative tincture, to the ex- 
tent of three or four ounces, largely diluted, may occasionally be given, and they 
rally, and cheerfully pursue their course to the end. The groom or the stableman 
gives the gin or whiskey of the counti^, in preference to any other stimulant. In 
cases of thorough fatigue the Daffy's FSixir may be administered, and probably ren- 
dered more stimulant by the addition of pepper. Mr. Bracy Clark recommends four 
ounces of the tincture of allspice in cases of gripes. On the other hand, some veteri- 
nary surgeons have preferred simple hot water, or the infusion of several of our medi- 
cinal heros, as peppermint, rosemary, te. We should be loath, except on extraordi* 
nary occasions, to advocate the use of any spirituous drink. 

ALOBs««-There are two kinds used in horse practice, the Barbadoes and the Cape. 
The Socotrine, preferred by the human surgeon, are very uncertain in. their effect on 
the horse, and are seldom to be met with pure. Of the Barbadoes and the Cape, th« 
first are much to be preferred. They are obtained principally from the island of Ban* 
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badoes, and are the Juice of the lai^e leaTea of the aloe boiled to a eouideiabla 
Uiickness, and then poured into grourds in which they gradually harden. The trae 
Cape are the extract of a species of aloes chiefly eultiTated at the Cape- of Good 
Hc^ The Barbadoes aloes are black, with a shade of brown, of an nnctaoas feel- 
inf, with a stronger smell, broken with difficulty, and the fracture dnll. The Caps 
are darker coloured, stronger smelling, yeiy brittle, and the fracture perfectly glossy 
Eyerv veterinary surgeon who uses much aloes should buy them in the mass, and 
powder them at home, and ^en, by attending to this account of the difference of the 
two, he can scarcely be imposed upon. It is, howerer, the fact, that these are mostly 
adulterated, by their being melted together. Aloes purchaaed in powder are too ofter 
aadly adulterated. 

The Cape aloes may be powdered at all times, and the Baibadoes in frosty wea- 
ther, when enoughi^ should be prepared, to be kept in closed bottles, for the year's 
consumption. They may also be powdered when they have been taken from the 

SMird, and exposed to a gentle heat for two or three hours before they are put into 
e mortar. In the proportion of fifteen ounces of the powder mixed with one oonoe 
of powdered ffinger, and beaten up with eight ounces of palm oil, and af^rwardt 
divided into the proper doses, it will form a purging mass mors effectual, and much 
less likely to gripe, than any that can be procured by melting the drug. If the phy* 
sic is given in the shape of a ball, it more readily dissolves in the stomach, and more 
certainly and safely acts on the bowels when mingled with some oily matter, like 
that just recommended, than when combined, with syrup or honey, which are apt to 
ferment,'aiid be themselves the cause of gripes. It is also worse than useless to add 
any diuretic to the mass, as soap or carbonate of soda. The action of these on one 
set of organs will weaken that of the aloes on another. A physic mass should never 
be kept more than two or three months, for, after that time, it rapidly loses its purga- 
tive property. 

Directions for physicking will be found at page 837. We will only add tha^ as a 
promoter of condition, the dose should always iSe mild. A few fluid stools will be 
sufiicient for every good purpose. Yident disease will alone Justify violent purging. 

The Barbadoes aloes have a greater purgative power than the Cape, exclusive of 
oriping less and being safer. In addition to this, the action of the bowels is kept up 
longer by the Barbadoes aloes than by the Cape. If the horse is well mashed, and 
carefully exercised, and will drink plenty of warm water, the Cape may be ventured 
on, or at least mixed with equal quantities of the Barbadoes ; but if there is any neglect 
of preparation for physic, or duringlhe usual operation of the physic, the Cape are 
not always to be depended upon. The combination of alkaline compounds with aloes 
alters the results of the medicine. Their action is quickened, but tlieir purgative pro- 

gBrties are impaired, and they cease to operate specifically on the larger intestines. 
uch is the opinion of Professor Morton, and undoubtedly the latter would be an 
advantage gained. The activity of the aloes may be occasionally increased by a few 
drops of the croton oil. Mashes are useful helps when physic is administered. 

Some persons are fond of what are called half-doses of physic. Three or four 
drachms are given on one day, and three or four on the following; and perhaps, if the 
medicine has not operated, as in this divided state it will not always, two or three 
additional drachms are given on the third day. The consequence is, that the bowels 
having been rendered irritable by the former doses, the horse is over-purged, and 
inflammation and death occasionally ensue. In physicking a horse, whatever is to 
be done should be done at once. Whatever quantity is intended to be given should 
be given in one dose. 

The system of giving small doses of aloes as alteratives is not good. These repeated 
minute doses lodging in some of the folds of the intestines, and at length uniting, often 
produce more effect than is desirable. It is never safe to ride a horse far or fast, with 
even a small dose of aloes within him. 

Most of all objectionable is the custom of giving small doses of aloes as a imaseant. 
in inflammation of the lungs. There is so much sympathy between the contents of 
the chest and the belly in the horse, and inflammation of one part is so likely to be 
transferred to another, that it is treading on very dangerous ground, when, with mufb 
inilammatioD of the lungs, that is given which will stimulate and may inflame th« 
inlestiiies. 
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Aloes are most eommonly, because most easily, administered in the form of ball, 
but in a state x>f solution their efTeet is more speedy, efiectual, and safe. 

Aloes are useful in the form of tincture. Eight ounces of powdered aloes, and one 
ounce of powdered myrrh, may be put into two quarts of rectified spirit, diluted with 
an equal quantity of water. The mixture should be daily w(*U shaken for a fortnight, 
and then suffered to stand, in order that the undissolved portion may fall to the bottom. 
This will constitute a yery excellent application for wounds, whether recent or of 
long standing and indisposed to heal. It is not only a gentle stimulant, but it forms 
a thin crust oyer the wound, and shields it from the action of the air. 

The principal adulteration of aloes is by means of resin, and.the alteration of colour 
is concealed oy the addition of chareoal or lamp-black. This adulteration is easily 
enough detected by dissolving the aloes in hot water. All aloes contain some resin- 
ous matter, which the water will not dissolve and which has very slight purgative 
effect. The excess of this resin at the bottom of the solution will mark the degree of 
adulteration. 

Ai.TBRATiyES are a class of medicines the nature and effect of which are often much 
misunderstood, and liable to considerable abuse. It is a very convenient name in 
eider to excuse that propensity to dose the horse with medicines, which is the dis- 
grace of the groom, and the bane of the stable. 

By alteratives we underetand those drugs which effect some slow change in the 
diseased action of certain parts without interfering with the food or work ; but by 
common consent the term seems to be confined to medicines for the diseases of the 
circulation, or of the digestive organs, or of the skin. If a horse is heavy and incapa- 
ble of work from too good keep, or if he is off his food from some temporary indies* 
tion---or if he has mange or grease, or cracked heels, or swelled legs, a few alteratives 
are prescribed, and the complaint is expected to be gradually and impereeptibly 
removed. For all skin affections there is no better alterative than that so often recom- 
mended in this treatise, consisting of black antimony, nitre, and sulphur. If there is 
itny tendency to grease, some resin may be added to each ball. If the complaint is 
accompanied by weakness, a little gentian and ginger may be farther added, but we 
enter our protest against the ignorant use of mercury in any form, or any of the mine- 
ral acids, or mineral tonics, or heating spices, as alteratives. We indeed should be 
pleased if we could banish the term alterative from common usage. The mode of 
proceeding which reason and science would dictate is to ascertain the nature and 
degree of the disease, and then the medicine which is calculated to restore the healthy 
action of the part, or of the frame generally. 

Alum is occasionally used internally in cases of super-purgation in the form of 
alum-whey, two drachms of the powder being added to a pint of hot milk ; but there 
are much better astringents, although this may sometimes succeed when othera fail. 
If alum is added to a yegetable astringent, as oak-bark, the power of both is dimin- 
ished. Its principal use is external. A solution of two drachms to a pint of water 
forms alone, or with the addition of a small quantity of white vitriol, a very useful 
wash for cracked heels, and for grease generally; and also for those forms of swelled 
legs attended with exudation of moisture through the skin. Some add the Goulard 
lotion, forgetting the chemical decomposition that takes place ; the result of which is, 
that the famine, possessing littie astringency, is detached, and two salts with no 
astringency at all, the sulphate of lead and the sulphate of potash, are formed. 

The BuRitT ALVBf is inferior to the common alum for the purposes mentioned, and 
we have better stimulants, or caustics, to apply to wounds. 

Ammonia is, to the annoyance of the horse, and the injury of his eyes and his lungs, 
lentifully extricated from the putrefying dung and urine of the stable; but, when 
combined with water in the common form of hartshorn, it is seldom used in veterinary 
practice. It has been given, and with decided benefit^ and when other things have 
railed, in flatulent colic; and is best administered in the form of the aromatic spirit of 
ammonia, and in doses of one or two ounces, in warm water. 

Chloride or Ammonia, or sal ammoniac, is scarcely deserving of a place in oui 
list. It is not now used internally ; and as an astringent embrocation, it must yield 
to several that are more effectual, and less likely to blemish. 

Anisi Sbhina, Anisb-sibd. — This seed is here mentioned principally as a record of 
old times, when it was one of the sheet-anchora of the farrier. It i? not yet quite 
iiseaided from bis shop as a stimulant, a carminative, and a cordial. 
34* 3a 
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Amodynes.— Of these there is but one in hone practice : Opium is the only drug 
diat wil} lull pain. It may be given as an anodyne, but it will also be an astringent 
iji doses of one, two, or three drachms. 

Antimony .—There are several valuable preparations of this metal. 

The Black Sesqui-Sulphuret or Amtimony, a compound of sulphur and antimony, 
IB a good alterative. It is given with more sulphur and with nitre, in varying doBes, 
according to the disease, and the slow or rapid effect intended to be produced. It 
should never be bought in powder whatever trouble there may be in levigating it for 
It is often grossly Mlulterated with lead, manganese, forge-dust, and arsenic The 
adulteration may be detected by placing a little of the powder on a red4iot iron plate. 
The pure sulphuret will evaporate without the slightest residue— so will the arsenic: 
but there will be an evident smell of garlic. A portion of the lead and the manga- 
nese will be left behind. 

AirriMOKii PoTJLssio Tartras, Emetic Tartar. — ^The tartrate of potash and anti« 
mony, or a combination of super-tartrate of potash and oxide of antimony, is a veiy 
useful nauseant, and has considerable effect on the skin. It is particolarly valoable 
in inflammat'on of the lungs, and in every catarrhal affection. It is given in doses 
of from one drachm to a drachm and a half, and combined with nitre and digitalis. 
It is also beneficial in the expulsion of worms. It should be given in doses of two 
drachms, and with some mechanical vermifuge, as tin filings, or ground fflass, and 
administered on an empty stomach, and for several successive days. Auhoogh it 
may sometimes fail to expel the worms, it will mrterially improve the condition of 
the horse, and produce sleekness of the coat. To a slight degree the emetic tartar is 
decomposed by the action of light, and should be kept in a jar, or green bottle. It is 
sometimes adulterated with arsenic, which is detected by the garlic smell when it is 
placed on hot iron, and also by its not giving a beautiful ffold-coloured precipitate 
when sulphuret of ammonia is added to a solution of it. It nas also been externally 
applied in chest affections, in combination with lard, and in quantities of from one 
drachm to two drachms of the antimony, to an ounce of the lard ; but, except in ei< 
treme cases, recourse should not be had to it, on account of the extensive sWghiii^ 
which it sometimes produces. 

PuLvis Antimonh Compositus, The Compound. Powder op Antimony. •^Com- 
monly known by the name of JameaU Pmvder, It is employed as a sudorific in fever, 
either alone or in combination with mercurials. The dose is from one to two drachms. 
The late Mr. Bloxam used to trust to it alone in the treatment of Epidemic Catarrh 
in the horse. It is, however, decidedly inferior to Emetic Tartar. It is often adnlte- 
rated with chalk and burnt bones, and other white powders, and that to so shameful 
a degree, that little dependence can be placed on the antimonial powder usuaUy sold 
by druggists. The Muriatic or sulphuric acids will detect most ot these adulterations. 

Anti-spasmodics. — Of these our list is scanty, for the horse is subject only to a 
few spasmodic diseases, and there are fewer medicines which have an anti-spasmodic 
effect. Opium stands first for its general power, and that exerted particularly in 
locked-jaw. Oil of turpentine is almost a specific for spasm of the bowels. Cam- 
phor, assafcetida, and various other medicines, used on the human subject, have a very 
doubtful effect on the horse, or may be considered as almost inert. 

Arobntum, SiLVER..*One combination only of this metal is used, and that as a 
manageable and excellent caustic, viz., the Lunar Canutit. It is far preferable to the 
hot iron, or to any acid, for the destruction of the part if a horse should have been 
bitten by a rabid dog ; and it stands next to the butyr of antimony for the removal of 
fungus generally, it has not yet been administered internally to the horse. 

Arsenicum, Arsenic— This drug used to be employed as a tonic, in order to cm 
out old ulcers ; but it is now seldom employed, for there are better and safer tonics, 
and far better and safer caustics. The method of detecting the presence of arsenic 
in cases of poisoning has been described at page 237. 

Balls. — The usual and the most convenient mode of administering veterinary 
medicines is in the form of balls, compounded with oil, and not with honey or syrapi 
Mi account of their longer keeping soft and more easily dissolving in the stomach. 
Balls should never weigh more than an ounce and a half, otherwise they will be so 
large as not to pass without difficulty down the gullet. They should not be more 
than an inch in diameter and three inches in leng£. The mooe of delivering balls 
is not difficult to acquire ; but the balling-iron, while it often wounds and pennansnUy 
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injum the bars, occasions the horse to struggle more than be otherwise would against 
the admioistration of the medicine. The horse should be backed m the stall ;— tfa« 
tongne should be drawn gently out with the left hand on the off side of the mouth, 
and there fixed, not by eontinuinff to pull at it, but by pressing the fingers against the 
side of the lower jaw. Thejball, bemg now taken between the tips of the fineers 
of the right hand, is passed rapidly up the mouth, as near to the palate as possible, 
until it reaches the root of the tongue. It is then deliyered with a slight jerk, and 
the hand being immediately withdrawn and the tongue liberated, the ball is forced 
through the pharynx into the esophagus. Its passage should be watched down the 
left side of the throat ; and if the passage of it is not seen going down, a slight tap 
or blow under the chin wiU generally cause the hoise to swallow it, or a few gulps 
of water will convey it into the stomach. Very few balls should be kept ready made, 
for they become so hard as to be incapable of passing down the gullet, or dissolring 
in the stomach, and the life of the horse may be endangered or lost. This is pecu* 
liarly Itable to be the case if the ball is too large, or wrapped in thick paper. 

Bark, Pbrutiam. — A concentrated preparation of this is entitled the Sulphatb or 
QuuiiiiE. The simple bark is now seldom used. If it has any good effect, it is in 
diabetes. The (juinine, however, is strongly recommended by Professor Morton as 
singularly efficacious in the prostration of strength which is often the consequence of 
influenza. 

Basilioon is a valuable digestive ointment, composed of resin, bees'-wax, and 
olive-oil. If it is needed as a stimulant, a little turpentine and veidigris may be 
added. 

Belladonna Extractum, Extract or Dbaolt Nightshade. — The inspissated 
luice is principally used as a narcotic and sedative, and indicated where there is un* 
lue action of the nervous and vascular systems, as in tetanus, carditis, and nervous 
affections generally. Externally, it is beneficially applied to the eye. 

Blisters are applications to tiie skin which separate the cuticle m the form of vesi« 
cles contaming a serous fluid. They excite increased action in the vessels of the 
skin, by means of which this fluid is thrown out. The part or neighbouring parts 
are somewhat relieved by the discharge, but more by the inflammation and pain that 
are produced, and lessen that previously existing in some contiguous part. On this 
principle we account for the decided relief often obtained by blisters in inflammation 
of the lungs, and their efficacy in abating deeply-seated disease, as that of the ten- 
dons, ligaments, or joints ; and also the necessity of previously removing, in these 
latter cases, the superficial inflammation caused by them, in order that one of a dif- 
ferent kind may be excited, ond to which the deeply-seated inflammation of the part 
will be more likely to yield. The blistere used in horse-practice are composed of 
canthaiides or the oil of turpentine, to which some have added a tincture of the cro- 
ton-nut. 

For some important remarks on the composition, application and management of 
the blister, see page 346. 

Bole Armenian is an argillaceous earth combined with iron, and is supposed to 
possess some astringent property. The propriety of its being administered inwardly 
IS doubtful ; for it may remain m the intestinal canal, and become the nucleus of a 
calculus. On account of its supposed astringency, it is employed externally to give 
consistence to ointments for grease. Even me bole Armenian has not escaped the 
process of adulteration, and is largely mixed with inferior earths. The fraud may be 
suspected, but not satisfactorily detected, by the colour of the powder, which should 
be a bright rsd. 

Calamine.— See Zinc. 

CALOMBL.-^ee Mercury. 

Camphor is the produce of one of the laurus species, a native of Japan, and too 
often imitated by passinff a stream of chlorine through oil of turpentine. Accordins 
to Professor Morton, it is a nareotic. It diminishes Uie frequency of the pulse, and 
softens its tone. When long exhibited, it acts on the kidneys. Externally applied, 
it is said to be a discutient and an anodyne for chronic sprains, bruises, and tumours. 
The camphor ball is a favourite one with the groom, and occasionally administered 
by the veterinary surgeon. Mr. W. C. Spooner uses it, mixed with opium, in cases 
of locked-jaw, and in doses of from one to two drachms. In the form of camphorated 
oily it promotes the absorption of fluids thrown out beneath the skin, the removal of 
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old callus, and the suppling of joints stijS* from labour. Combined with oil of tmrpeii 
tine it is more efifective, but in this combination it occasionally blemishes. 

CANTHABmES are the basis of the most approTed and useful veterinaiy blisters. 
The cantharis is a flv, the native of Italy and the south of France. It is destroyed 
by sulphur, dried andf powdered, and mixed with palm oil and resin in the proportiuo 
directed at page 225. Its action is intense, and yet superfioiaJ ; it plentifully raisos 
the cuticle, yet rarely injures the true skin, and therefore seldom blemishes. The 
application of other acrid substances is occasionally followed by deeplj-eeatpd ulcera- 
tions; but a blister composed of the Spanish fly alone, while it does its duty, lesTeSy 
after a few weeks have passed, scarcely a trace behind. 

The art of blistering consists in cutting, or rather shaving, the hair perfectly close; 
then well rubbing in Uie ointment, for at least ten minutes ; and, afterwards, and what 
is of the greatest consequence of all, plastering a little more of the ointment iightiy 
over the part, and leaving it. As soon as the vesicles have perfectly risen, which will 
be in twenty or twenty-four hours, the torture of the animal may be somewhat nelieved 
by the application of olive or neatVfoot oil, or any emollient ointment. 

When too extensive a blister has been employed, or, from the intensity of the origi- 
nal inflammation, the blister has not risen, (tor no two intense inflammations can exist 
in neighbouring parts at the same time), strangury-^great difficulty in passing urine, 
and even suppression of it — ^has occurred. The careful washing off of the blister, and 
the administration of plenty of warm water, with opium, and bleeding if the symp- 
toms run high, will generally remove this unpleasant effect. 

An infusion of two ounces of the flies in a pint of oil of turpentine, for several daya^ 
is occasionally used as a li(|uid blister; and, when sufficiently lowered with common 
oil, it is called a sweating oil, for it maintains a certain degree of irritation and inflam- 
mation on the skin, yet not sufficient to blister, and thus gradually abates or removes 
some old or deep inflammation, or cause of lameness. 

Of late cantharides hais come into more general use. They were recommended 
by Mr. Vines, in combination with vegetable bitters, as a stimulating tonic, in eases 
of debility. He next applied them £r the cure of Glanders, and with considerable 
suocess. The Veterinary public is much indebted to Mr. Vines, for the steadiness 
with which he has followed up the employment of the Spanish fly. The dose is from 
kve to eight grains given daily, but withheld for a day or two wh«n diuresis supers 
venes. 

Capsici Baccje, Capsicum Berries. — They are valuable as stimulants affecting 
the system generally, yet not too much accelerating the pulse. Their beneficial effect 
in cases of cold, has seldom been properly estimated. The dose is from a scrapie to 
half a drachm. ^ 

Carui Semuva, Caraway Seeds.^ — These and Ginger, alone or combined, are the 
best stimulants used in horse-practice. 

C ASCARiLUB Cortex, C ascariu:«a Bark. — Tonic as well as aromatic. It most not, 
however, be used with the sulphates of iron or zinc. 

Castor Oil, Oleum Ricim. — ^An expensive medicine. It must be given in lai]ge 
doses, and even then it is uncertain in its effects. Mild as is its'<^ration in most 
animals, it sometimes gripes and even endangers the horse. 

Catechu, Japan Earth, yet, no earth, but extracted from the wood of one of the 
acacia trees, is a very useful astringent. It is given in super-purgation, in doses of 
one or two drachms, with opium, as a yet more powerful astringent ; chalk, to neo* 
tralize any acid in the stomach or bowels ; and powdered gum, to sheath the over-^ni 
tated mucous coat of the intestines. It is not oflen adiuterated in our country, bn 
grossly so abroad — ^fine sand and aluminous earth being mixed with the extract. I 
is seldom given with any alkali, yet the prescription just recommended contains 
chalk : but, although the chalk, as an alkali, may weaken the astringeney of the cate< 
chu, it probably neutralises some acid in the stomach or bowels, that would have 
diminished the power of the catechu to a greater degree. It must not be given ir 
conjunction with any metallic salt, for the tannin or gallic acid, on which its powei 
chiefly or entirely depends, has an affinity for all metals, and will unite with them, 
and form a gallate or them, possessing little astringent energy. Common ink is the 
anion of this tannin principle with iron. 

A tincture of catechu is sometimes made by macerating three ounces of the powder 
in a quart of spirit for a fortnight. It is an excellent application for wounds ; and* 
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wilih the nloes, eonstitates all &at we want of a balsamic nature for the parpcfie ef 
nasteningr the healingr process of wounds. 

Caustics are substances that bum or destroy the parts to which they are applied. 
First among them stands the red-hot iron, or actual cautery, and then pure alkalies^ 
potash, and soda, and the sulphuric and nitrous acids. Milder caustics are found in 
the sulphate of copper, red precipitate, burnt alum, and verdigris. They are princi- 
pally used to destroy fungous excrescences, or stimulate indolent tumours, or remove 
portions of cellular substance, or muscle infected by any poison. 

Crkta Priparata, Chalk, is principally used in combination with catechu and 
opiom in cases of super-purgatton. All adventitious matters are removed by washing, 
and the prepared or levi^ted chalk remains in the form of an impalpable powder. It 
is usually lulministered m doses of two or three ounces. It is externally applied over 
ulcers that discharge a thin and ichorous matter. 

Chamomilk, Anthebhs.— The powder of the flower is a useful vegetable tonic, and 
the mildest in our list. It is given in doses of one or two drachms, and is exhibited 
in the early stage of convalescence in order to ascertain whether the febrile stage of 
the disease is passed, and to prepare the way for a more powerful tonic, the gentian. 
If no acceleration of pulse, or hc^t of mouth, or indication of return of fever, accom- 
panies the cautious use of the chamomile, the gentian, with carbonate of iron, may 
fce safely ventured upon; but if the gentian had been first used, and a little too soon, 
there might have been considerable, and perhaps dangerous return of fever. 

Charcoal is occasionally used as an antiseptic, being made into a poultice with 
linseed meal, and applied to foul and offensive ulcers, and to cracked heels. It re- 
moves the fcBtid ana unwholesome smell that occasionally proceeds from them. 

Charoks are thick, adhesive plasters spread over parts that have been strained or 
weakened, and, being applied to the skin, adhere for a considerable time. The fol- 
lowing mixture makes a good charge— Bur^ndy or common pitch, five ounces ; tar, 
six ounces ; yellow wax, one ounce, melted together, and when they are becoming 
cool, half! a diachm of powdered cantharides well stirred in. This must be partially 
melted afresh when applied, and spread on the part with a laree spatula, as hot as 
can be done without giving the animal too much pain. Flocks of tow should be 
scattered over it while it is warm, and thus a thick and adhesive covering will be 
formed that cannot be separated from the skin for many months. It is used for old 
sprains of the loins, and also strains of the back sinews. The charge acts in three 
ways— by the slight stimulant power which it possesses it gradually removes all 
deep-seated inflammation — ^by its stimulus and its pressure it promotes the absorption 
of any callus or thickening beneath ; and, acting as a constant bandage, it gives tone 
and strength to the part 

Cltstkrs.— These are useful and too often neglected means of hastening the evac- 
uation of the bowels when the disease requires their speedy action. The old ox- 
bladder and wooden pipe may still be employed, and a considerable quantity of fluid 
tiirown into the intestine ; but the patent stomach and clyster pump of Mr. Reid is 
far preferable, as enabling the practitioner to inject a greater quanti^ of fluid, and in 
a less time. 

Two tunces of soft or yellow soap, dissolved in a gallon of warm water, will form 
a useful aperient clyster. It will detach or dissolve many irritating substances that 
may have adhered to the mucous coat of the bowels. For a more active aperient, 
half a pound of Epsdm salts, or even of common salt, may be dissolved in the same 
quantity of water. A stronger injection, but not to be used if much purgative medi- 
cine has been previously given, may be composed of an ounce of Barbadoes aloes, 
dissolved in two or three quarts of warm water. If nothing else can be procured, 
warm water may be employed ; it will act as a fomentation to the inflamed and irri- 
table surface of the bowels, and will have no inconsiderable effect even- as an ape- 
rient. 

In cases of over-purging or inflammation of the bowels, the injection must be of a 
soothing nature. It may consist of gruel alone, or, if the purging is considerable, 
and diflicult to stop, the gruel must be thicker, and four ounces of prepared or pow- 
dered chalk well mixed with or suspended in it, with two scruples or a drachm of 
powdered opium. 

No oil should enter into the composition of a clyster, except that linseed oil may 
f S used for the expulsion of the ascarides, or needle-worms. 
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In epidemic catanli, when the horse sometimeB obstinately refuses to eat or to dnok^ 
his strength may be supported by nourishing clysters ; but they should consist of thii^k 
gruel only, and not more than a quart should be administered at once. A greater 
quantity would be ejected soon after the pipe is withdrawn. Strong broths, and mora 
particularly ale and wine, are dan^rous ingredients. They may rapidly aggravate 
the fever, and should never be admmistered, except under the superintendence, or by 
the direction, of a veterinary surgeon. 

The principal art of admmistering a clyster consists in not frightening the horse. 
The pipe, well oiled, should be very ^ntly introduced, and the nuid not too hastily 
thrown into the intestine ; its heat being as nearly as possible that of the intestine, 
or about 96^ of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

CoLLTRiA, Lotions for the Eves. — ^These have been sufficiently described when 
inflammation of the eyes was treated of. 

Copaiba, Balsam of Capivi. — The resin is obtained from a tree growing in South 
America and the West India Islands. It is expensive, much adulterated, smd seldom 
used ; for its properties differ but little from those of common diuretics. 

Copper. — ^There are two combinations of this metal used in veterinary practice : 
the verdigris or subacetate, and the blue vitriol or sulphate. 

Verdi gris or Subaeetaie of Copper is the common rust of that metal produced by 
subjecting it to the action of acetic acid. It is given internally by some practitioneis, 
in doses of two or three drachms daily, as a tonic, and particularly for the cure of 
farcy. It is, however, an uncertain and dangerous medicine. The corrosive subli- 
mate, with vegetable tonics, as recommended at page 138, b preferable. Verdigris 
is, however, usefully applied externally as a mild caustic. Eitner alone, in the form 
of fine powder, or mixed with an equal quantity of the sugar (superacetate) of lead, 
it eats oown proud flesh, or stimulates old ulcers to healthy action. When boiled 
with honey and vinegar, it constitutes the farriers' Egypriacum, certainly of benefit 
in cankered or ulcerated mouth, and no bad application for thrushes ; but yielding, as 
it regards both, to better remedies, that are mentioned under the proper heads. Some 
practitioners use alum and oil of vitriol in making their Egyptiacum, forgetting the 
strange decomposition which is produced. 

Blue Vitriol or Sulphate of Copper is the union of sulphuric acid and copper. It is 
a favourite tonic .with many practitioners, and has been vaunted as a specific for glan- 
ders ; while others, and we think properly, have no very good opinion of it in either 
respect. As a cure for glanders, its reputation has nearly passed away. As a tonic, 
when the horse is slowly recovering from severe illness, it is dangerous, and its 
internal use should be confined to cases of long-continued discharge frOm the nostril, 
when catarrh or fever has ceased. It may then be given with benefit in doses of 
from one to two drachms twice in the day, and always combined with gentian and 
ginger. It is principally valuable as an external application, dissolved in water in 
tiie proportion of two drachms to a pint, and acting as a gentie stimulant. K an 
ounce is dissolved in the same quantity of water, it oecomes a mild caustic. In the 
former proportion, it rouses old ulcers to a healthy action, and disposes even recent 
wounds to heal more quickly than they otherwise would do ; and in the latter it re- 
moves fungous granulations or proud flesh. The blue vitriol is sometimes reduced to 
powder and sprinkled npon the wound for this purpose : it is alsp a good application 
for canker in the foot. 

Cordials are useful or injurious according to the judgment with which they are 
given. When a horse comes home thoroughly exhausted, and refuses his food, a 
cordial may be beneficial. It may rouse the stomach and the system generally, 
and may prevent cold and fever; but it is poison to the animal when administered 
after the cold is actually caught and fever begins to appear. More to be reprobated 
is the practice of giving frequent cordials, that by their stimulus on the stomach, (tiie 
skin sympathising so much with that viscus,) a fine coat may be produced. The 
artificial excitement of the cordial soon becomes as necessary to enable the horse to 
do even common work, as is the excitement of the dram to sustain the animal spirits 
of the drunkard. 

In order to recall the appetite of the horse slowly recovering from illness, a cordial 
may sometimes be allowed ; or to old horses that have been worked hard vxA used 
t<> tiiese excitements when yonng ; or to draught horses, that have exhibited sli^t 
symptoms of staggers when their labour has been unusually protracted and tiieir sto* 
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maehs left too lonff empty ; or mixed with diaretic medicine, to fine the legs of the 
orer-worked and debilitated animal ; bat in no other case shonld they obtain a place 
in the stable, or be ased at the discretion of the carter or the groom. 

CORROSIVK SOBLIMATE.— ^ee MsRCURY. 

Crrasotb has very lately been introduced into veterinary practice, and is maeh 
valued on account of its antiseptic properties. It is obtained by the destructiTe dis- 
tillation of various substances, as pyroligneous acid, tar, wood, smoke, &c. Pure 
creasote is colourless and transparent; its odour is that of smoked meat, and its taste 
is caustic and burning. It coagulates the albumen of the blood, and hence has been 
lately employed in stopping haemorrhages. It acts very powerfullv on the genenl 
system, and quickly destroys small animals. Professor Morton gives a very inte- 
resting and faithful account of it. It is, according to him, both a •stimulant and a 
tonic. In an undiluted state it acts as a caustic. When diluted it is a general ex* 
citant and an antiseptic. In the form of a lotion, a liniment, or an ointment, it has 
been useful in farcy and glanders, also in foot>rot, canker, and thrush,— mange, caries, 
excessive suppuration, and the repression of fungous granulations. As a caustic it 
acts as a powerful stimulant, and it is an antiseptic. 

Croton Tiolu Seuina, Croton Serds. — ^Tbe croton-nnt has not been long intro- 
duced into veterinary practice, although it has been used from time immemorial by 
the inhabitants of India as a powerful purgative. An oil has been extracted from it, 
and used by the surgeon ; the meal is adopted by the veterinarian. It is given in 
doses from a scruple to half a drachm, and, from its acrid nature, in the form of a ball, 
with an ounce of linseed meal. When it does operate the effect is generally observed 
in six or eight hours, the stools being profuse and watery, and the patient frequently 
griped. On account of its speedy operation, it may be ffiven in locKed-jaw and staff- 
gers : and also in dropsy of the chest or belly, from the watery and profuse stools 
which it produces ; but it is often uncertain in its operation, and its griping, and the 
debility which it occasions, are serious objections to it as common phvsic. When 
placed on the tongue of the horse in quantities varying from twenty to forty drops, it 
produces purging, but the membrane of the mouth frequently becomes violentiy inflamed. 
This likewise happens, but not to so great a degree, when it is given in the form of a 
drink, or in a mash. 

Dbmulcsmts are substances that have the power of diminishing 'the effect of acri- 
monious or stimulating substances. The first, by some oily or mucilaginous sub» 
stance, sheaths the sensible parts. The other dilutes the stimulus* and diminishes its 
power. It will rarely be difficult to determine which effect should be produced, and 
the means by waich it is to be effected. 

Diaphoretics are medicines that increase the sensible and insensible perspiration 
of the animal. As it regards the horse, they are neither many nor powerful. Anti- 
mony in its various forms, and sulphur, have some effect in opening the pores of the 
skin, and exciting its vessels to action, and especially when assisted by warmth of 
stable or clothing, and therefore is useful in those diseases in which it is desirable 
that some portion of the blood should be diverted from the overloaded, and inflamed, 
and vital organs of the chest, to the skin or the extremities. The only diaphoretics, 
however, on which much confidence can be placed, and especially to produce condi* 
tion, are warm clothing and good grooming. 

Digestives are ap[3ications to recent or old wounds, as mild stimulants, in order 
to produce a healthy appearance and action in them, and to cause tiiera more speedily 
to heal. A weak solution of blue vitriol is an excellent digestive; so is the tincture 
of aloes, and the tincture of myrrh. The best digestive ointment is one composed of 
three parts of calamine ointment (Turner's cerate) and one of common turpentine. 

DioiTALis.—- The leaves of the common foxglove, gathered about the flowering time^ 
dried carefully in a dark place, and powdered, and kept in a close black bottle, form 
one of the most valuable medicines in veterinary practice. It is a direct and powerful 
sedative, diminishing the frequency of the ^ulse, and the general irritability of the 
system, and acting also as a mild diuretic : it is therefore useful in every inflamraa* 
tory and febrile complaint, and particularly in inflammation of the chest It is usually 
given in combination with emetic tartar and nitre. The average dose is one drachm 
of digitajis, one and a half of emetic tartar, and three of nitre, repeated twice or thrice 
in the day. 

Digitalis seems to have an immediate effect on the heart, lessening the number of 
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it9 polaatiosB; but effeoting this in a singular manner— not by eausing the heart te 
beat more slowly, but producing certain intermissions or nauses in its action. W baa 
these become marked^- when at every sixth or seventh beat, the pulsations are sus- 
pended while two or three can be slowly counted, this is precisely the effect that is 
intended to be produced, and, however ill the horse may appear to be, or however 
alarming this intermittent pulse may seem to the standers-by, from that moment th^ 
animal will frequently begin to amend. The dose must then be diminished one^alf* 
and, in a few days, it may be omitted altogether : but the emetic tartar and the nitre 
should be continued during some days after the practitioner has deemed it prudent to 
Siy the effect of mild vegetable tonics. 

There is no danger in the intermittent pulse thus produced ; but there is much whea 
the digitalis fails to produce any effect on the circulation. The disease is then too 
powerful to be arrested bv medicine. Digitalis requires watching; but the only eonr 
sequence to be apprehended from an overnlose is, that the patient may be reduced a 
kittle too low, and his convalescence retarded for a day or two. 

In the form of infusion or tincture, digitalis is very useful in inflammation of tlis 
eyes. It is almost equal in its sedative influence to opium, and it may with great 
^vantage be alternated with it, when opium begins to lose its power. The infusion 
ia made oy nouring a quart of boiling water on an ounce of the powder. When it is 
become cold, a portion of the liquid may be introduced into the eye. One or two 
drops of the tincture may be introduced with good effect This may be obtained by 
macerating three ounces of the digitalis in a quart of spirit 

The infusion has been serviceable in mange; but there are better, applications. 

Diuretics constitute a useful but much abused class of medicines. They attnua- 
late the kidneys to secrete more than the usual quantity of urine, or to separate a 
greater than ordinary proportion of the watery parts of the blood. The deficiency of 
water in the blood, thus occasioned, must be speed Uy supplied or the healthy circula- 
tion cannot be carried on, and it is generally supplied by tne absorbents taking up the 
watery fluid in some part of the frame, and carrying it into the circulation. Hence 
^e evident use of diuretics in dropsical affections, in swelled legs, and also in inflam- 
mation and fever, by less^aing the quantity of the circulating fimd, and, eonsequently, 
that which is sent to the inflamed parts. 

All this is effected by the kidneys being stimulated to increased action; but if this 
stimulus is too ofVen or too violently applied, the energy of the kidney may be im- 
paired, or inflammation may be produced. That inflammation may be of an acnts 
character, and destloy the patient ; or, although not intense in its nature, it may by 
frequent repetition assume a chronic form, and more slowly, but as surely, do irre- 
parable mischief. Hence the necessity of attention to that portion of the food which 
may have a diuretic power. Mow-buint hay and foxy oats are the unsuspected causee 
of many a disease in the horse, at firet obscure, but ultimately referable to injury or 
inflammation of the urinary organs. Hence, too, the impropnety of suffering medi- 
sines of a diaretic nature to be at the command of the ignorant carter or groom. In 
swelled legs, cracks, grease, or accumulation of fluid in any part, and in ^ose super- 
ficial eruptions and inflammations which are said to be produced by humours floating 
in the blood, diuretics are evidently beneficial ; but they should be as mild as possible, 
and not oftener given or continued longer than the case requires. For some cautions 
as to the administration of diuretics, and a list of the safest and best, &e reader is 
referred to page 245. The expensive Castile soap, and camphor, so often resorted to, 
are not needM, for the common liquid turpentine is quite suflSeient in all ordinary 
cases, and nitre and digitalis may be added if fever is suspected. 

DBiNKS.-~Many practitionera and horse-proprietors have a great objection to ^le 
administration of medicines in the form of drinks. A drink is not so portable as a 
ball, it is more troublesome to give, and a portion of it is usually wasted. If die 
drink contains any acid substance, it is apt to excoriate the mouth, or to irritate the 
throat already sore from disease, or the unpleasant taste of the drug may unnecessa- 
rily nauseate the horse. There are some medicines, however, which must be given 
in the form of drink, as in colic; and the time, perhans, is not distant when purga^ 
tives will be thus administered, as more speedy, ana safer in their operation. In 
cases of much debility and entire loss of appetite, all medicine should be ffiven in 
solution, for the stomach may not have suflicient power to dissolve the paper in which 
the ball is wrapped, or the substance of the ball. 
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An ox's hom, the larger end being out slantingly, ia the aaiia] and beet inatramem 
for administehng drinks. The noose of a halter is introdoced into the mouth, and 
then, by means of a stable^bi^, the head is elevated by an assistant eonsiderably 
higher than for the delivery of a ball. The surgeon stands on a pail or stable-basket 
on the off-side of the norse, and draws out the tongue with the left hand; he then, 
with the right hand, introduoee the hom gently into the mouth, and over the tongue, 
and by a dexterous turn of fhe hom empties the whole of the drink— -not more man 
about six ounce»— into the baok part of the mouth. The' horn is now quickly with- 
drawn, and the tongue loosened, and the ffrsater portion of the fluid will be swallow- 
ed. A portion of it, however^ will often be obstinately held in the mouth fdr a long 
time, and the head must be kept up until the whole is got rid of, which aquick, but 
not violent slap on the muzzle will generally compel the horse to do. The art of 

S'ving a drink consists in not putting too much into the bora at once; introducing 
e horn far enoush into the mouth, and quickly toming and withdrawing it, without 
braising or wounding the mouth, the tongue being loosened at the same moment A 
bottle is a disgraeefiS and dangerous instrament to use, except U be a flat pint bottle, 
with a long and thick neck. 

FxRBUM, IfioN.— Of this metal there are two preparations adopted by veterinarians. 
The rust, or CarbonaU^ is a mild and osefhl tonic in doses of from two to four draehms. 
The Sufphaie (green vitricd or cofpbras) is more powerful. It should never be given 
in the early stages of recovery, and always with caution. The dose should be the 
same as that of the carbonate. The sulphate has lately been recommended for the 
cure of that deceitful stage or form of fflanders, in which there is nothing to charac- 
terise the disease but a very slight discbarge from the nostrils. It is to be dissolved 
in the common drink of the horse. It is worth a trial, but too sanguine expectationa 
must not be encouraged of the power of any drug over this intractable malady. The 
iron should be given in combination with gentian and ginger, but never with any 
alkali or nitie, or soap, or catechu, or astringent vegetable. 

Fbvkr. — For the nature and treatment of the fever, both pure and symptomatiot 
reference may be made to pa^ 167. 

Forge-water used to be a favourite tonic with farriers, and also a lotion for canker 
and ulcers in the mouth. It owes its power, if there be any, to the iron with which 
it is impregnated. 

FoMEMTATioifs .opon the pores of the skin and promote perspiration in the part, and 
8o abate the local swelling, and relieve pain and lessen inflammation. They are 
of^en used, and with more benefit when the inflammation is somewhat deeply seated, 
than when it is superficial. The effect depends upon the warmth of the water, and 
not on any herb that may have been boiled in it. They are best applied by means 
of flannel, freouently dipped in the hot water, or on which the water is poured, and 
the heat shoula be as great as the hand will bear. The benefit that might be derived 
from them is much impaired by the absurd method in which the fomentations are con- 
ducted. They are rarely continued long enough, and when they are removed, the 
part is left wet and uncovered, and the coldness of evaporation succeeds to the heat 
of fomentation. The perspiration is thus suddenly checked ; the animal suffers con- 
siderable pain, and more harm is done by tiie extreme change of temperature than if 
the fomentation had not been attempted. 

Gentian stands at the head of the vegetable tonics, and is a stomaohio as well as 
a tonic. It is equally useful in chronic debility, and in that which is consequent 
on severe and protracted illness. It is generally united with chamomile, ginger^ 
and, when the patient will bear it, carbonate of iron. Four drachms of gentian, two 
of chamomile, one of carbonate of iron, and one of ginger, will make an excellent 
tonic ball. An infusion of gentian is one of the best applications to putrid ulcers. 

GiNOBR is as valuable as a cordial, as gentian is as a tonic. It is the basis of the 
cordial ball, and it is indispensable in the tonic ball. Although it is difficult to pow 
der, the veterinary practitioner should always purchase it in its solid form. If the 
root is larore, heavy, and not worm-eaten, the black ginger is as good as the white, 
and considerably cheaper. The powder is adulterated with bean-meal and the saw 
dust of boxwood, and rendered warm and pungent by means of capsicum. 

Hklleborus Albus, White Hbllbborb. — ^This is a drastic cathartic, and should 
be used with great caution. It is a powerful nauseant, and lowers both the force and 
frequency of uie pulse, and is therefore given with good effect in various inflamm»* 
36 3b 
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tionB, and particulaxly that of the lungs. In the hospital of the Teterinary surgeon, 
or in the stable of the gentleman who will saperintend the giving and the operation 
of every medicine, it may be used with safety ; but with him who has to trust to 
others, and who does not see the horse more than once in twelve or twenty-four hours, 
it is a dangerous drug. If it is pushed a little too far, trembling and giddiness, and 
nnrj?ing follow, and 3ie horse is sometimes lost. The hanging of the bead, and the' 
trothing of the mouth, and, more particularly, the sinking of the pulse, will give 
warning of danger; but the medical attendant may not have the opportunity of ob- 
serving this, and when he does observe it, it may be too late. Its dose varies from 
a scruple to half a drachm. In doses of a drachm it cquld not be given with safety ; 
and yet, such is the different effect of medicines given in different doses, that in the 
quantity of an ounce it is said to be a diuretic and a tonic, and eadiibited with advan- 
tage in chronic and obstinate grease. 

Hblleborus Niger, Black Hbllebore.— This is used mostly as a local appliea- 
tion, and as such it is a very powerful stimulant Mr. E. Stanley, of Banbury, fre> 
quently resorts to it in fistulous affections of the poll and withers, and with considep* 
able success. The abscess having formed, and exit being given to the imprisoned 
fluid, it is allowed to discharge itself, for two or three days, being dressed with an 
ordinary digestive ointment. When the pus assumes a laudable character, he intro- 
duces a few portions of the fibrous part of the root, passing them down to the bottom 
of the sinus, and letting them remain for a fortnight or more; in the mean time, 
merely keeping the surrounding parts clean. On examination, it will be found that 
the healing process has commenced. 

Professor Morton adds, that an ointment, formed of the powder of either the black 
or white Hellebore, in the proportion of one part of the powder to eight of lard, will 
be found exceedingly active for the dressing of rowels and setons.* 

Hemlock is us^ by some practitioners, instead of digitalis or hellebore, in affeoi 
tions of the chest, whether acute or chronic ; but it is inferior to both. The dose of 
the powder of the dried leaves is about a drachm. 

Htdrargvruh. — ^This metal is found native in many countries in the form of mi 
nnte globules. It also occurs in masses, and in different varieties of crystallization. 
It has the singular property of being liquid in the natural temperature of our earth. 
It freezes, or assumes a singular species of civstallization, at 39^ below of Fah., 
and at 660^ above of Fah. it boils, and rapidly evaporates. In its metallic state it 
appears to have no action on the animal system, but its compounds are mostly pow« 
eriul excitants, and some of them are active caustics. 

The Common Mercurial Ointment may be used for ring-worm, and that species of 
acarus which seems to be the source, or the precursor of, mange. The compound 
mercurial ointment is also useful in the destruction of the same insect. For most 
eruptions connected with or simulating man^, the author of &is work has been ae- 
eustomed to apply the following ointment with considerable success : — 

Sublimed sulphur I pound. 

Common turpentine • 4 oz. 

Mercurial ointment 3 oz. 

Linseed oil I pint. 

The Mercurial Ointment is prepared by rubbing quicksilver with lard, in the propor- 
tion of one part of mercury to three of lard, until no globules appear. The practi- 
tioner should, if possible, prepare it himself, for he can seldom get it pure or of the 
proper strength from the aruggist. It is employed with considerable advantage in 
preparing splents, spavins, or other bony or callous tumours, for blistering or firing. 
One or two drachms, according to the nature and size of the swelling, may be daily 
well rubbed in ; but it should be watched, for it sometimes salivates the horse very 
speedily. The tumours more readily disperse, at the application of a stronger stim- 
ulant, when they have been thus prepared. Mercurial ointment in a weaker state is 
sometimes necessary for the cure of mallenders and sallenders; and in very obstinate 
cases of mange, one-eighth part of mercurial ointment may be added to the ointment 
recommended at page 384. 

Calomel^ the submuriate or protochloride of mercury, may be given, combined witt 

^ Morton*8 Manual of Pharmacy, p. ITA. 
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aloes, in msn^ surfeit, or worms. It is also nsafol in some essos of ehionie eongh, 
in farcy, and m jaundice. Alone it has little pargative effect on the horse, but it 
assists the action of other aperienta. It is given ip doses from a scruple to a drachm. 
As soon as the ^oms become red, or the animal begins to quid or drop his hay, it 
must be discontinued. Calomel has lately gained much repute in arresting the pro- 
gress of epidemic catarrh in the horse. Mr. Percivallhas succeeded in this attempt 
to a very conaiderable extent. In fact, the influence of calomel in veterinary practice 
seems to have been far too much undervalued.* 

Corrosive SublimaU^ the oxymuriate or bichloride of mercury, combined with chlo- 
rine in a double proportion, is a useful tonic in farcy. It should be given in doses 
of ten grains daily, and gradually increased to a scruple, until the horse is purged 
or the mouth becomes sore, when it may be omitted for a few days, and resumed 
Some have recommended it as a diuretic, but it is too dan^rous a medicine for 
this purpose. It is used externally in solution; in substance in quittor, as a stimu- 
lant to foul ulcers ; and in the proportion of five grains to an ounce of rectified spirit 
m obstinate mange, or to destroy vermin on the skin. It is, hoxrever, too unoertaii} 
and too dangerous a medicine for the horse-proprietor to venture on its use. 

JEihiop^i Mineral^ the black sulphuret of mercury, is not ofVen used in horse-prao- 
tice, but it is a good alterative for obstinate surfeit or foulness of the skin, in doses 
of three drachms daily. Four drachms of cream of tartar may be advantageously 
added to each dose. 

iNrusioNS. — ^The active matter of some vegetable substances is partly or entirely 
extracted by water. Dried vegetables yield their properties more readily and per- 
fectly than when in their green state. Boiling water is poured on the substance 
to be infused, and which should have been previously pounded or powdered, and the 
vessel then covered and place(ji near a fire, in five or six -hours the transparent part 
may be poured off, and is ready for use. In a few days, however, all infusions be* 
come thick, and lose their virtue, from the decomposition of the vegetable matter. 

The infusion of chamomile is advantageously used instead of water in compound- 
ing a mild tonic drench. The infusion of catechu is useful in astringent mixtures ; 
that of linseed is used instead of common water in catarrh and cold ; and the infu- 
sion of tobacco in some injections. 

loDiNB. — ^This substance has not been long introduced into veterinary practice. 
The first object which it seemed to accomplish, was the reduction of the enlarged 
glands that frequently remain afVer catanh, but it soon appeared that it could reduce 
almost every species of tumour. Much concerned in the first introduction of iodine 
into veterinary practice, die writer of the present work bears willing testimony to 
the zeal and success of others, in establishing the claims of this most valuable medi- 
cine. Professor Morton has devoted much time and labour to the different combina- 
tions of iodine, and they are described at len^h in his useful *^ Manual of Pharma- 
cy.*' He gives the formulae of the composition of a liniment, an ointment, and a 
tincture of iodine, adapted to different species and stages of disease. He next de- 
scribes the preparation of the iodide of potassium — the combination of iodine and 
potash, — and then the improvement on that under the name of the diniodide of 
copper — ^the union of two parts of the iodide of potassinm with four of the sulphate 
of copper. 

The action of this compound is an admirable tonic and a stimulant to the absorb- 
ent system, if combined with vegetable tonics, and, occasionally, small doses of 
cantharides. Professor Spooner and Mr. Daws applied this compound, and with 
marked success, to the alleviation of farcy, nasal gleet, and glanders. It is pleas- 
ing to witness these triumphs over disease, a little while ago so unexpected, and now 
so assured. 

Juniper, Oil or. — ^This essential oil is retained because it has some diuretic pro- 
perty, as well as being a pleasant aromatic. It frequently enters into the compositif--* 
of the diuretic ball. 

Lbao, Plitmbum.— 'The Carbonafe of Lead has a deleterious effect on the biped and 
the quadruped in the neighbourhood of lead works. They are subject to violent grip- 
ing pains, and to constipation that can with great difficulty, or not at all, be overcome. 
6«)mething of the same kind is occasionally observed in the cider counties, and tlM 

* Veterinarian, vol. xvi., or i., new series, pp. 325, 441. and 224. 
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** painter** eolk^. is a eiTcamstaiiM of too frequent oocmrenc^— the oeeaeional diead* 
fill pains, and the ravenous appetite extending to everything that comes in the way 
of the animal. Active purgatives followed by opium are the most effectual remedies. 

The AceiaU of Lead, Plumbi .tfe«ta«.— Sugar of lead is seldom given externally to 
ihe horse, but is used as a oollyrium for inflammation of the eyes. 

The Liquor PUtmbi Subaeetalia, or Gouiard*$ ^traet, or, as it used to be termed 
at the Veterinary College, the Jyua Fegeto^ is a better coUvrium, and advantageously 
dsed in external and superficial inflammation, and particularly the inflammation that 
^mains after the application of a blister. 

Limb was formerly sprinkled over cankered feet and greasy heels, but &ere are less 
painful caustics, and more effectual absorbents of moisture. Lime-water is rarely 
used, but the Chloride of Lime is exceedingly valuable. Diluted virith twenty times 
ite quantity of water, it helps to form the poultice applied to every part from which 
there is the slightest oflfensive disoharee. The foetid smell of fistulous withers, poll« 
evil, canker, and ill-conditioned wounds, is immediately removed, and the ulcers are 
more disposed to heal. When mangy horses are dismissed as cured, a washing with 
the diluted chloride vnll remove any infection that may lurk about them, or which 
they may carry from the place in which they have been confined. One pint of the 
chloride mixed with three gallons of water, and brushed over the walls and mangex 
and rack of the foulest stable, will completely remove all infection. Professor Mor- 
ton, very properly, says that the common practice of merely whitewashing the walls 
serves only to cover the infectious matter, and perhaps to preserve it for an indefinite 
length of time, so that when the lime scales off, disease may be again engendered by 
the exposed virus. The horse furniture worn by a glandered or mangy animal will 
be effectually purified by the chloride. Internally administered, it seems to have little 
or no power. 

LimMairrs are oily applications of the consistence of a thick fluid, and designed 
either to soothe an inflamed surfece, or, by gently stimulating the skin, to remove 
deeper«seated pain or inflammation. As an emollient liniment, one composed of half 
an ounce of extract of lead and four ounces of olive oil will be useful. For sprains, 
old swellings, or rheumatism, two ounces of hartehom, the same quantity of cam- 
phorated spirit, an ounce of oil of turpentine, and half an ounce of laudanum, may 
be mixed together ; or or an ounce of camphor may be dissolved in four ounces of 
sweet oil, to which an ounce of oil of torpentine may be afterwards added. A litde 
powdered cantharides, or tincture of cantharides, or mustard powder, will render 
either of these more powerful, or convert it into a liquid blister. 

LiKSBED. — ^An infusion of linseed is often usediinstead of water, for the drink of 
the lioTse with sore-throat or caterrh, or disease of the urinary organs or of the bowels. 
A pail conteinin? it should be slung in the stable or loose box. Thin gruel, however, 
is preferable ; it is as bland and soothing, and it is more nutritious. Linseed meal 
tbrms the best poultice for almost every purpose. 

Magnesia. — ^The sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom Salts, should be used only in 
promoting the purgative effect of clysters, or, in repeated doses of six or eight 
ounces, gently to open the bowels at the commencement of fever. Some doubt, 
however, attends the latter practice ; for the dose must occasionally be thrice i^peated 
before it will act, and then, although safer than aloes, it may produce too mocn irri- 
tation in the intestinal canal, especially if the fever is the precursor of inflammation 
of the lungs. 

Mashes constitate a very important part of horse-provender, whether in sickness 
or health. A mash given occasionally to a horse that is otherwise fed on dry meat 
prevente him from becoming dangerously costive. To the over-worked and tired 
horse, nothing is so refreshing as a warm mash with his usual allowance of com in it 
The art of getting a horse into apparent condition for sale, or giving him a round and 
plump appearance, consists principally in the frequent repetition of mashes, and 
from their easiness of digestion and the mild nutriment which they afford, as well as 
tneir laxative effect, they form the principal diet of the sick horse. 

They are made by pouring boiling water on bran, and stirring it well, and then 
covering it over until it is sufficiently cool for the horse to eat. If in the heat of 
summer a cold mash is preferred, it should, nevertheless, be made vnth hot water, 
and then suffered to remain until it is cold. This is not always sufliciently attended 
to by the groom, who is not aware that the efficacy of the mash depends principallj 
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on Ihe cbaikg|e which ia efiected in the bran and the other ingredients by the boiling 
water rendering them more easy of digestion, as well as more aperient. If the horse 
refuses the mash^ a few oats may be sprinkled oyer it, in order to tempt him to eat 
it, bat if it is previously desiffned that com should be given in the mash, it should 
be scalded witL the bran, in order to soften it and render it more digestible. Bran 
mashes are very useful preparatives for physic, and they are necessary during the 
(^ration of the physic. They very soon become sour, and the manger of the horse, 
ot whose diet they form a principal part, should be daily and carefully cleaned out. 

When horses are weakly and much redueed, malt mashes will often be very pala- 
table to them and very nutritive : but the water that is poured on a malt mash should 
be considerably below the boiling heAt, otherwise the malt will be set, or clogged 
together. If the owner was aware of the value of a malt mash, it would be ofteiier 
^ven when the horee is rapidly ^tting weaker from protracted disease, or when he 
IS beginning to recover from a disease by whidi he has been much reduced. The 
only exception to their use is in cases of chest affection, in which they must not 
be given too eaily. In ffrease, and in mange accompanied by much emaciation, malt 
mashes will be peculiarly useful, especially if they constitute a principal portion of 
the food. 

Mustard, Sikapis. — This will be found occasionally useful, if, in inflammation 
of the chest or bowels^ it is well rubbed on the chest or the abdomen. The external 
swelling and irritation which it excites may, to a greater or less degree, abate the 
inflammation within. 

Myrrh may be used in the form of tincture, or it may be united to the tincture of 
aloes as a stimulating and digestiye application \o wounds. Diluted with an equal 
quantity of water, it is a good application for canker in the mouth, but as an internal 
medicine it seems to be inert, although somepractitionere advocate its use, combined 
with opium, in cases of chronic cough. 

NrrRous Mthkr^ Spirit or, is a very useful medicine in the advanced stages of 
fever, for while it, to a certain degree, rouses the exhausted powera of the animal, ano 
may be denominated a stimulant, it never brings back the dangerous febrile action 
which was subsiding. It is given in doses of tiiree or four drachms. 

Olivb Oil is an emollient and demulcent. Its laxative effect is very inconsider 
able and uncertain in the horse. 

Opium. — However underrated by some, there is not a more valuable dru^ on our 
list. It does not oAen act as a nareotic except in c<»i8iderable doses ; but it is a pow- 
erful antispasmodic, sedative, and astringent As an antispasmodic, it entera into 
the cholic drink, and it is the sheet-anchor of the veterinarian in the treatment of teta- 
nus or locked-jaw. As a sedative it relaxes that univereal spasm of the muscular 
system which is the characteristic of tetanus ; and, perhaps, it is only as a sedative 
\hat it has such admirable effect as an astrinjifent, for when the initation around the 
moutiis of the vessels of the intestines and kidneys is allayed by the opium, the undue 
purging and profuse staling will necessarily be arrested. 

Opium should, however, be given with caution. It is its secondary efiect that is 
sedative, and, if given in oases of fever, its primary effect in increasing the excita- 
tion of the' frame may be very considerable and highly injurious. In uie early and 
aeute stage of fever, it would be bad practice to give it in the smallest quantity ; but 
when the fever has passed, or is passing, there is nothing which so rapidly subdues 
the irritability that accompanies extreme weakness. It becomes an excellent tonic, 
because it is a sedative. 

If the blue or green vitriol, or cantharides, have been pushed too far, opium, sooner 
than any otiier drug, quiets the disorder they have occasioned. It is given in doses 
of one or two drachms, in the form of ball. Other medicines are usually combined 
with it, according to tiie cireumstances of the case* 

Externally, it is useful in ophthalmia. In the form of decoction of the poppy-head, 
it may constitute the basis of an anodyne nonltice; but it must not be given in union 
with any alkali, witii the exception of chalk, in over-pur^ng ; nor witii the supera- 
cetate of lead, by which its powera are materially impaired ; nor with sulphate of 
sine, or copper, or iron. 

From its high price it is much adulterated, and it is not always met with in a state 
of purity. The best tests are its smell, its taste, its toughness and pliancy, its fawn 
01 brown colour, and its weight, for it is the heaviest of aU the vegetable extracts. 
35* 
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except gom arable ; yet its weight n often fraudulently increased by stones and bits 
of lead dexterously concealed in it. The English opium is ahnost as good as the 
Turkish, and frequently sold for it; but is distinguishable by its blackness and soft- 



Pal.m Oil, when genuine, is the very best substance that can be used for making 
masses and balls. It has a pleasant smell, and it never becomes rancid. 

Pitch is used to ^ve adhesiveness and firmness to charges and plasters. The 
common pitch is quite as good as the more expensive Burgundy pitch. The best 
plaster for sandcrack consists ot one pound of pitch and an ounce of yellow bees- 
wax melted together. 

Fbtsic. — ^The cases which require physic, the composition of the most efiectaal 
and safest physic-ball, and the mode of treatment under physic, have been already 
described. 

Potash. — Two compounds of potash are used in veterinaij practice. The Nitrate 
of Potash {Nitre) is a valuable cooling medicine and a mild diuretic, and, therefore, 
it should enter into the composition of every fever-ball. Its dose is from two to four 
drachms. Grooms often dissolve it in the water. There are two objections to this : 
either the horse is nauseated and will not drink so much waler as he ought ; or the 
salt taste of the water causes considen^ble thirst, and disinclination to solid food. 
Nitre, whilst dissolving, materially lowers the temperature of water, and furnishes a 
veiy cold and useful lotion for sprain of the back sinews, and other local inflamma- 
tions. The lotion should be used as soon as the salt is dissolved, for it quickly be- 
comes as warm as the surrounding air. The Bitartrate of Potash {Cream of 7brtor) 
is a mild diuretic, and, combined with iBthiop^s mineral, is used as an alterative in 
obstinate mange or crease. The objection, however, to its^ use in such an animal as 
the horse, is the little power which it seems to exercise. 

PouLTicBS.^Few horsemen are aware of the value of these simple applications in 
abating inflammation, relieving pain, cleansing wounds, and disposing them to heal, 
l^ey are applications of the best kind continued much longer than a simple fomenta- 
tion can be. In all inflammations of the foot they are very beneficial, by softening 
*he horn hardened by the heat of the foot and contracted and pressing on tiie internal 
and highly sensible parts. The moisture and warmth are the useful qualities of the 
poultice ; and that poultice is the best for general nurposes in which moisture and 
warmth are longest retained. Perspiration is most aoundantly promoted in the part, 
the pores are opened, swellings are relieved, and discharged of a healthy nature pro- 
cureid from wounds. 

Linseed meal forms the best general poultice, because it lon^nest retains the mois- 
ture. Bran, although frequently used for poultices, is objectionable, because it so 
soon becomes dry. To abate considerable luflammation, and especially in a wounded 
part, Goulard may be added, or the linseed meal may be made into a paste with a 
decoction of poppv-heads. To promote a healthy discharge from an old or foul ulcer; 
or separation or the dead from ttie living parts, in the process of what is called coring 
out ; or to hasten the ripening of a tumour that must be opened ; or to cleanse it when 
it is opened, — ^two ounces of common turpentine may be added to a pound of linseed 
meal : but nothing can be so absurd, or is so injurious, as the addition of turpentine 
to a poultice that is designed to be an emollient. The drawing poultices and stop- 
ping of farriers are often highly injurious, instead of abating inflammation. 

If the ulcer smells ofiensively, two ounces of powdered charcoal may be added to 
the linseed meal, or the poultice may be made of water, to which a solution of the 
chloride of lime has been added in the proportion of half an ounce to a pound. As 
an emollient poultice for grease and cracked heels, and especially if accompanied by 
much unpleasant smell, there is nothing preferable to a poultice of mashed carroto 
with charcoal. For old grease some slight stimulant must be added, as a littie yeast 
or the grounds of table-beer. 

There are two errors in the application of a poultice, and particularly as it regards 
the legs. It is often put on too tight, by means of which the return of the blood from 
the foot is prevented, and the disease is increased instead of lessened ; or it is too hot 
and unnecessary pain is given, and the inflammation aggravated. 

PowDBRS.^-Some horses are very difllicult to ball or drench, and the violent stnio 
gle that would accompany the attempt to conquer them may heighten the fever of 
inflammation. To such horses powders must be given in mashes. Emetif» tartar an^ 
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digitaJis may be eenerallj used in cases of inflammation or feTer; or emetic tartar 
for worms ; or calomel or even the farina of the croton nut for physic : bat powders 
are too oi\en an excuse for the laziness or awkwardness of the carter or gf oom. The 
horse freqaentl v refuses them, especially if his appetite has otherwise begun to fail ; 
the powder and the mash are wasted, and the animal is unneoessarily nauseated. All 
medicine should be given in the form of ball or drink. 

Rakino.— This consists in introducing the hand into the rectum of the horse, and 
drawing out any hardened dung that may be there. It may be necessary in costive- 
ness or fever, if a clyster pipe cannot be obtained ; but an injection will better effect 
the purpose, and with less inconvenience to the animal. The introduction of the 
hand into the rectum is, however, useful to ascertain the existence of stone in tiie 
bladder, or the degree of distension of the bladder in suppression of urine, for the 
bladder will be easily felt below the intestine, and, at the same tioxe by the heat of 
the intestine, the degree of inflammation in it or in the bladder may be detected. 

Rbsin. — ^The yellow resin is that which remains after the distillation of oil of tur* 
pontine. It is used externally to give consistence lo ointments, and to render them 
slightly stimulant. Internally it is a useful diuretic, and is pvpn in doses of ftre or 
six drachms made into a ball with soft soap. The common liquid turpentine is, how- 
ever, preferable. 

Rowels. -« The manner of rowellin^ has been already described. As exciting 
inflammation on the surface, and so lessening that which had previously existed in a 
neighbouring but deeper-seated part, they are decidedly inferior to blisters, for they 
do not act so quickly or so extensively ; therefore they should not be used in acute 
inflammation of the lungs or bowels, or any vital part When the inflammation, 
however, although not intense, has long continued, rowels will be serviceable by pro- 
ducing an irritation and discharge that can be better kept up than by a blister. A9 
promoting a permanent, althou^ not very considerable discharge, and some inflam- 
mation, rowels in the thighs are useful in swelled legs and obstinate grease. If fluid 
is thrown out under the skin in any other part, the rowel acts as a permanent drain. 
When sprain of the joint or the muscles of the shoulders is suspected, a rowel in the 
ishest will be serviceable. The wound caused by a rowel will readily heal, and with 
little blemish, unless the useless' leather of the nirrier has been insetted. 

Secale cornutum, the Ergot of Rye, — ^This is well known to be an excitant iv 
assisting parturition in cattle, sheep, and doffS. It has been used with success in thft 
mare by Mr. Richardson, of Lincoln. It should only be applied in difficult cases, 
and the doee should be two drachms, combined with some carminative, and given 
every hour. 

Sedatives are medicines that subdue irritation, reprsss spasmodic action, or deaden 
pain. We will not inquire whether they act first as stimulants: if they do, their 
effect is exceedingly transient, and is quickly followed by depression and diminished 
action. Digitalis, hellebore, opium, turpentine, are medicines of this kind. Their 
effect in difierent diseases or stages of disease, and the circumstances which indicate 
the use of any one of them in preference to the rest, are considered under their re^pec* 
live titles. 

Soda.— TAe Oirhonaie of Soda is a useful antacid, and probably a diuietic, but it is 
not much used in veterinary practice. The Ckhride of Soda is not so efficacious for 
the removal of unpleasant smells and all infection as the chloride of lime ; but it is 
exceedingly useful in ehaaging malignant and corroding and destructive sores into the 
state of simple ulcers, and, in ulcers that are not malignant, it much hastens the cure. 
Poll evil and fistulous withers are much benefited by it, and all faicy ulcers. It is 
used in the proportion of one part of the solution to twen^-four of water. 

SoDii Chloridum, Common Sali^ is very extensively employed in veterinary prac- 
tice. It forms an efficacious aperient clyster, and a solution of it has been given as 
an aperient drink. Sprinkled over the hay, or in a mash, it is very palatable to sick 
horses ; and in that languor and disinclination to food which remain after severe illness, 
^ew things will so soon recall the appetite as a drink composed of six or eight ounces 
of salt in solution. To horses in health it is more useful than is generally imagined, 
as promoting the digestion of the food, and, consequently, condition. Externally ap 
* plied, there are few better lotions for inflamed ejres than a solution of half a drachm 
of salt in four ounces of water. In the proportion of an ounce of salt to the same 
quantify of water, it is a good embrocation for sore shoulders and backs ; and if it 
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does not alw&ys dkpefM waibles mod tamourst it takes away maeh of the tenderneM 
of the skin. » 

SoDM SvhfHABr^Sulphate of tSlrjda.«-*Giaaber's Salt — ^This medicine is seldom used 
in the treatment of the ho»e. It appears to have some diuretic property. 

jSoAP is supposed to possess a diuretic quality, and therefore enters into the compo- 
sition of some diuretic masses. See Rbsin. By many practitioners it is made an 
ingredient in the physio-bali, but uselessly or even injuriously so; for if the aloes are 
fmely powdered and mixed with palm oil, they will dissolve readily enough in the 
ooweis without the aid of the soap, while the action of the soap on the kidneys will 
onpair the purgative effect of the aloes* 

•Starch may be substituted with advantage for gmel in obstinate cases of purging, 
ooth as a clyster, and to support the stiengtn of the animal. 

Stoppings constitute an important, but too often neglected part of stable manage* 
menu If a horse is irregularly or seldom worked, his feet are deprived of moisture ; 
tkey become hard and unvielding and brittle, and disposed to com and contraction 
and founder. The very dung of a neglected and filthy stable wonld be preferable to 
iiabitual standing on the cleanest litter without stopping. In wounds, and bruises, 
and corns, moisture is even more necessary, in order to supple the horn, and relieve 
its pressure on the tender parts beneath. As a common stopping, nothing is better 
than cow-dun^ with a fourth part of clay welf beaten into it, and confined with splenta 
from the binding or larger twigs of the broom. In cases of wounds a little tar may 
he added ; but tar, as a common stopping, is too stimulating and drying. Pads made 
of thick felt have lately been contrived, which are fitted to tiie sole, and, swelling on 
being wetted, are sufficiently confined by the shoe. Having been well saturated with 
water, they will continue moist during the ni^t. They are very useful in gentlemen^s 
stables ; but the cow-dung and clay are sufficient for the fanner. 

, Strtchnia. — ^This drug has frequentiy been employed with decided advantage in 
cases of paralysis in the dog; and lately, and with decided advantage, it has been 
administered to the horse. The dose is from one to three grains, given twice in the 
day. 

Sulphur is the basis of the most effectual applications for mange. It is an excel- 
lent alterative, combined usually with antimony and nitre, and particularly for man^, 
surfeit, grease, hidebound, w want of condition ; and it is a useful ingredient in ttie 
cough and fever ball. When given alone^ it seems to have littie effect, except as a 
laxative in doses of six or eight ounces ; but there are much better aperients. The 
black sulphur consists principally of the dross after the pure sulphur has been sepa« 
rated. 

Tar melted witii an equal quantity of grease forms the nsual stopping of the farrier. 
It is a warm, or slightiy stimulant, and therefore useful, dressing for bruised or wounded 
feet; but its princioal virtue seems to consist in preventing the penetration of dirt and 
water to the wounoed part. As a common stopping it has been considered objection- 
able. From its warm and drying properties it is the usual and proper basis for thrush 
ointments ; and from its adhesiveness, and slightiy stimulating power, it of)en forms 
an ingredient in applications for mange. Some practitioners give it, and advantageously, 
with the usual cough medicine, and in doses or two or three drachm^ for chronic couah. 
The common tar is as effectual as the Barbadoes for every veterinary purpose. The 
oil, or spirit (rectified oil) of tax is sometimes used alone tor the cure of mange, but it 
is not to be depended upon. The spirit of tar, mixed with double the quantity of fish 
oil, is, from its peculiar penetrating property, one of the best applications for hard and 
brittie feet. It should be well rubbed with a brush, every mgbt, botii on the crust 
and sole. 

TiKOTURis. — The medicinal properties of many substances are extracted by spirit 
of wine, but in such small quantities as to be scarcely available for internal use ir 
veterinary practice. So much aloes or opium must be friven in order to produce effect 
on the horse, that the quantity of* spirit necessary to dissolve it would be injurious or 
mi^ht be fatal. As applications to wounds or inflamed surfaces, the tinctures of aloes, 
dicitalis, myrrh, and opium, are highly useful. 

Tobacco, in tiie hands of the skuful veterinarian, may be advantageously employed , 
in cases of extreme costiveness, or dangerous chollc ; but should never be permitted 
to be used as an external application for the cure of mange, or an internal modieine xe 
pr3mote a fine coat. 
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Tonics aro Taluable medicines when judiciously employed ; but, like cordials, they 
haye been fatally abused. Many a horse recoyering from severe disease has been 
destroyed by their too early, or too free use. The veterinary surgeon occasionally 
admimsters them injuriously, in his anxiety to gratify the impatience of his employer. 
The mild vegetable tonics, chamomile, gentian, and ginger, and, nerhaps, the carbonate 
of iron, may sometimes be given with benefit, and may hasten tne perfect recovery of 
the patient ; but there are few principles more truly founded on reason and experience, 
than, that disease once removed, the powers of nature are sufficient to re-establish 
health. Against the more powerful mineral tonics, except for the particular purposes 
that have beeir pointed out under the proper heads, the horse proprietor and the vete- 
rinarian should be on his guard. 

TnRPENTiiTK.^*The common liquid turpentine has been described as one of the best 
diuretics, in doses of half an ounce, and made into a ball with linseed meal and pow- 
dered ginger. It is added to the calamine or any other mild ointment in order to render 
it stimulating and digestive, and, from its adhesiveness and slight stimulating power 
it is an ingredient in mange ointments. The oil of turpentine is an excellent antispas^ 
modic. For the removal of cholic it stands unrivalled. Forming a tincture with 
cantharides, it is the basis of the sweating blister for old strains and swellings. As a 
blister it is far inferior to the common ointment. As a stimulant frequently applied it 
must be sufficiently lowered, or it may blemish. 

Wax. — ^The yellow wax is used in charges and some plasters to render them less 
brittle. 

Zinc— *The impure carbonate of zinc, under the name of Calamitie Powder j is used 
in the preparation of a valuable healing ointment, called Turner's Cerate. Five parts 
of lard and one of resin are melted together, and when these begin to get cool, two 
parts of the calamine, reduced to an impalpable powder, are stirred in. If the wound 
18 not healthy, a small quantity of common turpentine may be added. This salve 
justly deserves the name which it has gained, **The Healing Ointment" The 
calamine is sometimes sprinkled with advantage on cracked heels and superficial 
sores. 

The sulphate of zinc. White Fitrioi, in the pro]^ ortion of three grains to an ounce 
of water, is an excellent application in ophthalmia, when the inflammatory stage is 
passing over; and quittor is most successfully treated by a saturated solution of white 
vitriol being injected into the sinuses. A solution of white vitriol of less strength 
forms a wash for grease that is occasionally useful, when the alum or blue vitriol does 
not appear to sucked. 

ZiNOiBSRis Radix. — Ginger Root, — ^This is an admirable stimulant and carminative. 
It is useful in loss of appetite and flatulent cholic, while it rouses the intestinal canal 
to its proper action. The cordial mass resorted to by the best surgeons consista of 
equal parts of ginger and gentian beaten into a mass with treacle. 
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THE ASS AND THE MULE, 



BY J. 8. SKINNER. 



*He wouU 



Rftv* uuuto tlHm «hIm: woo iMve thau pfOTV*dw 
Onlj for b««riiif biud«na; and lora bbws 
For nnkinf aoder Uiein.** 



AoAimr these humble animalB there nems with many, to Jm a prejudice, more cruel, if 
not mora inveterate, tbao that which prompts erery aou of Adam, whether he meet him oo 
che high-way or the bye-way, to *^ bruiae the aerpent's head !** Can it be^that these 
sbidiDg antipathies to both, aro perpetuated by the force of scriptural injunctions against the 
Mfe of the one and the proereation of the other 7 ** Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with 
a diverse kind," saith the Scriptnras : now, though this command may be admitted as binding 
upon the Jews not to 6rff <l mules, does it follow that a christian is forbidden the kind treat- 
ment and judicious ssc of them 7 The same chapter and verse which denounces this 
experiment upon the procreative &culties of God's creatures, also warns the husbandman not 
to ** sow mingled seed"'^b«t what ftrmer, whether Jew or Gentile, refuses to reap a good 
crop of mixed clover and timothy 7 and besides, did not King David, a man af\er God's own 
heairt, indicate his care for his son, and intend it as a compliment for both him and the mule, 
when he gave the order, ** take with you the servants of your Lord, and cause Solomon my 
■on to ri<b upon mine men ffiuie, and bring him down to Gibon 7** Let me then invoke the 
Uberality of my readers to cast aside all prejudice against this useful and too often abused 
hybrid, and impartially to hear me ** fbr my cause.** 

To all, and there are many, who entertain a soomfbl contempt for the whole asinine 
fimiily, might be commended Steme*s pathetic story of ** The Dead Ass," for a touching 
picture of faithful aervice, and of mutual fHendship m the hamblest walks of life — ** Shame 
on the world ! said I to mysei£ Did we love each other as this poor soul loved his 
A»— 't would be something." 

America, as to its Agriculture, may be likened to a gallant ship, moored in a beautifbl 
harbour, .whose owners have no means to buy her cargo or hire sailors to man and send her 
to sea. The mildew blights her sails, and worms eat out her bottom. So it is with our 
lands ; with millions on millions of acres, the growth of our population and national wealth 
is lamentably r et a rded for want of /irse to put them in good and profitable tillage. 
There is no country where labour, and all lahoHrsaving animaU and contrivances, are so 
much a de$ideratvm as in ours \ Henoe the necessity and the usefblness of every discussion 
which shall leach the land-holder how and in what form — with what animal or implement, 
he can with the Utui outioy, command ths greatnt amount of productive power apptieable to 
agriculture. That power, in a word, whether animate or inanimate, which wiU work the 
loigest and the eheapest and with, most efSsct Among animals, is it not in the mute tlia.. 
we find (his power or machine 7 Thi*, reader, is the subjeot of our inquiry : and firbi it 
seems proper to look into its natural history and qualities, to see whether there be in fact 
any ground of preference between one and another, or whether a mule ie a mule ! all being 
alike, as too many seem to suppose ; and finally f o inquire and explain in what the differ- 
ence of quality, imparting difference of value, oonsiMts— ouch, reader, is the object of this 
dissertation. 

Agriculturists, even thoae who have enjoyed opportunities of becoming more ^miliar 
with the qualities and uses of this animal, seem to reason, as already hinted, or rather to 
conclude without reason, that all mules are alike ; with the name and the sight of all is alike 
associated the idea of jumping and kicking and all sorts of devilment incarnate ! Hence 
has arisen the difficulty, the limited employment and the slowness in realising the improve- 
ments of which this animal is susceptible, like others, even the proud ** lord of the creation," 
by attention to breed and to education ! 

We must be allowed to premise that we have not taken the subject in hand in any vain 
belief that we can add anything new to what has been written upon heir natural history; 

(419) 
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bat rather with tlie hope of making some imprenion on the publid mind, and indocbf- a 
higher appreciation of these animals, by presenting at one view the opinions, some of i&m 
hitherto unpublished, and believed to be very striking, of gentlemen who have enjoyed rare 
opportunities to judge of the different races of the ^m, and of the temper, habits and capa> 
bilities of the Mule. True, the Editor professes to be himself not altogether without expe- 
ri^nce on some of these points ; having dften, when a boy, been mounted on the back of 
one, and sent, on Saturday (always on Saturday) in spite of all pouting and sulking, to the 
weaver, the shoemaker, the tailor, or the country store. On these mournful occasions, the 
sense of hardship at being disappointed of some well-concerted scheme of rural sport, found 
vent, it may be easily imagined, in acts of spitefulness (not always unretaliated) towards the 
innocent mule — the poor beast being beaten and the rider sometimes thrown over hit head! 
until now, that though near forty years have passed away since the doee of this war of 
puerile injustice and mulish resentment, it may yet be questioned whether it be exactly 
fair, that one of the parties should assume to be the limner of the other ! We will en- 
deavour, however, in weighing the subject, to hold the scales with even hand ; and here, 
lest it be elsewhere omitted, let one acknowledgment be made, and noted by the advocates 
of the more sightly and favoured horse, — ^that though the mule may, as already suggested, 
be the cause of falU in othw9t no man ever yet saw a mule fall doum I but we most not 
anticipate. 

As already stated, the first inquiry would seem to be as to the progenitors of the mole^ 
to decide how far, on these, depend the qualities and value of the progeny. This point being 
discussed, the subject leads us to consider the question of rearing and breaking — hu age, 
strength and general usefulness compared with other animals. On all these points we sImU 
rely as before admitted on the views of intelligent writers, and of gentlemen of dose obser- 
vation and of the highest respectability with whom we have recently corresponded. Before 
proceeding however to quote authorities on these points, there is one proposition or oonclusioa 
which re^in^ and inquiry have led us to adopt, and which may as well be here expressed, 
without stopping to trouble the reader with all the particular grounds of it It is that the 
best mules are produced by the union of the Jack with the mare, rather than from cohabita- 
tion between the Stallion and the Jennet Independently of any particular facta, and of the 
few instances in which the Stallion is known to have been so employed, (that alone warrant- 
ing the inference against its eligibility) we should farm the conclusion here announced, that 
the better produce would be, generally from the smaller sire and the larger dam ; on the clear 
principles of breeding laid down by Professor Cline of London, in his essay on breeding 
domestic animals, which is elsewhere referred to and quoted in our introduction to the work 
on the Horse. 

In the annals of American agriculture at least, the essay on the mule, which may be 
regarded as the most elaborate and of the highest authority, is one written by S. W. Pokuot, 
Esq., a gentleman who, whether farming, as then, near the ** Literary Emporium," or as 
now, more profitably employed, as we learn and hope, in heaving coal on the banks of the 
Ohio ; brings li^ht to every circle in which he moves. Of an essay so meritorious, we mav be 
justified in telling the history; and the more so as by so doing we shall give to the positions 
It maintains more weight with the reader than would any dictum of ours. 

The writer of this, then the Ekiitor of the old American Farmer, being himself bred on a 
** plantation** where mules were bred and in constant use, and anxious to have the minds of 
his numerous patrons disabused and enlightened as to the true qualities and value of this, ss 
compared with other and more favoured animals for the usual purposes of husbandry, with- 
out difficulty persuaded the late venerable CiuaLKs CAtiioLL of CarroUton to ofier a premiom 
for the best essay on that subject The competitors were numerous, but the awanl of the 
plate, with its appropriate devices and inscriptions, was unanimously and without hesitation, 
to S. W. PoMKEOT, then of Brighton Massachusetts. It is to that esssy we shall now have 
free recourse ; and first as to 

THE DIFFERENT RACES OF JACKa 
It seems to be a well-established fact, that different races of the Ass exist with properties 
as distinctly marked as those which characterise the various species of camel. According 
to the learned Doctor Harris, author of the ** Natural History of the Bible,** four different 
races of asses are recognised in the original Hebrew Scriptures : viz. Para, Ckamw, Atom^ 
and Orud, 

We find, says the anthor of the prize essay referred to, that at a very early period of sactea 
history, the common domestic ass, Chamor, was employed in all the menial labours of a 
patriarchal family, while a nobler and more estimable animal {AUm) was destined to cany 
the patriarchs, the well-born, and those on whom marks of distinction were to be cooferned 
The^ constituted an important item in a schedule of pastoral wealth of those timea 
David, we are told, had an officer of high dignity appointed expressly to superintend his stod 
of highJnred a$$e$! Atonatk. 
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Tiie difference between the different races, for which all writcn of raaoarch an<l the nKiat 
obaervant tnnrellera and agricalturists contend, may be plainly traced in the portraita drawn 
by G. W. Park Cusna, E^^ of Arlington, of the two Jacka, the Rotal Girr, and the Kniomt 
or- Malta, presented to Gknxral Washinotom about the year 1787— of theae Mr. Costii 
■aya, "• The Gifl^ with a jennet, waa a present from the king of Spain, and aaid to have been 
•elected from the royal etud. The Knight I believe waa from the Marquia de La&yettCb 
and ahipped from Marseillea. 

** The Girr was a huge and ill^haped Jack, near sixteen bands high, very larm head, clumsy 
limbs, and to all appearance little calculated for active service; he was of a grey cobur, 
probably not young when imported, and died at Mount Vernon but little valued for his mules, 
which were uiuot^y and duU. 

** The Knight was of a moderate sixe, clean limbed, great activity, the fire and ferocity of a 
tiger, a dark brown, nearly a black colour, white belly and muzue, could be managed only 
by Goe groom, and that alwavs at conaiderable persona] risk. He lived to a great old age, 
and was so infirm towards the last as to require lifting. He died on my estate, in New 
Keot, in the atate of Virginia, in the year 1802 or *3. HU mulea were all active, spirited, 
and serviceable, and from stout mares attained considerable size. 

The Knight of Malta, here mentioned by Mr. Custis, is believed unquestionably to have 
hoea ** the fint JMolf ese Jack ever brought to the United States." The second one, says Mr. 
Pomeroy, came in the Frigate Conatitution on her return, aa be thinka, from the Mediter- 
ranean, and waa sold, it is believed, in the District of Columbia. Since that time a number 
have been introduced by officers of the Navy, and in merchanUships. 

The learned Professor Wilson, in an article in the Encyclopedia Brittenica, on the natural 
history of quadrupeds and whales, says of the Ab$ : ** The races of eastern orif in are much 
more beautiful, with gloray skins, carrying their heads loftily, and moving their limba in a 
•nry graceful manner. They accordingly fetch a very high price.** 

There is no one within the range of our aoquaintence whose dealings and whose experi- 
ence on these subjects, equal those of Ginikai. Jambs Shclbt of Kentucky. Owning and 
residing upon a magnificent estate of ** blue grass land," ite reaonroea have been in a good 
measure dedicated to rearing mules and cattle of improved breeda. The writer had the 
pleasure to make him a visit in 1839 ; and while partaking featively and intellectually of the 
hoepitalities of his mansion, to learn much of the mule trade, in ite various branches. It 
was like going to New Bedford to be instructed in all the art and mystery of the whaling 
huaineae ! The general's residence is eight miles from Lexington ; and it may be taken as a 
proof of no mean powers of performance in light harness, that we were taken to his house in 
bis own carriage by a pair of his mules, then in common ^mily use in that way, within the 
boor, and without a touch of the whip. 

On the point under consideration, the diffsrent breeds of Jacks, Greneral Shelby's opinion 
is positive, and should carry with it all the weight that habit of close observation and larse 
experience can impart He maintains, without question, that the Ass belongs to a famUy^ 
possessing as many varieties as that of the horse; the size, form, and generu appearance m 
the one being as dissimilar, in different racea, as in the other. By judiciously crossing, says 
he, the difierent varietiea of horses, other varietiea have been obtained, better adapted to tne 
particular purposes of the breeder— so likewise may the Jack be improved. Tliis last sug- 
gestion is in strict accordance with the fact stated by Mr. Custis, wlio, in his letter to Mr. Pome- 
rov, afler exemplifying the remarkable difference of properties which distinguished the Roval 
Gift and the Knight of Malta, aaya that General Washington bred a favourite Jack called 
Compound from the cross of Spanish and Maltese, putting tlie Knight of Malta sent out by 
General Lafayette to the large jennet sent out by the king of Spain along with the Royal 
Gift The Jack produced by this cross, Mr. Custis says ** was a very superior animal, verr 
long bodied, well set, with all the Qualities of the Knight and the weight of the Spanish 
breed — he was sire of some of the finest mules at Mount Vernon, and died from accident 

In full support of these views and descriptions of difference of breed in Jacks, we have 
yet in reserve an authority on which we place the highest confidence and value. It is that 
of J. N. Hambueton, Esq., of the United States Navy — whose professional duties carry him 
to different quarters of the world, and who, moreover, carries with him on his travels very 
rare advantages and habita, such as, be it said, «it pa§8ant^ it behovea all our young officers 
to acquire and to practise— he has been studious to gain the command of languages, which 
he takes with him, as so many keys, to unlock and examine the stores that contain whatever 
ia curious or useful, wherever he goes. With these advantages he combines an inquisitive 
disposition and tlie faculty of clear discrimination. What fruitful sources, these, of Intel 
leetual enjoyment! what sure guarantees of extraordinary information and usefulness! 

Mr. Hambleton, on the question o? different breeds of iistet, states, as the result of inquiry 
and personal observation during years of service and travel along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, that ** The Maltese Ass is without doubt the bestr— he has greater activity and en. 
dnrance than tlie coarse Jack of Spain and France ; and in his fine limba and deer-like fbmii 
36 
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has immense power— the other breeds are oAen clamsy and slngirish. — h u th^ rnood-kom 
against. ConeHoga.^ In Minorca the farmers were extremely anxious to breed trom Jacks 
which oar officers of the nayy had brought from Malta, and confessed their superiority.— 
There are two kinds at Malta, the black and the grey. The former is always most esteemed. 
f paid for Peter Simple two hundred and fifty Spanish dollars, and he cost mc five hundred 
here. It was considered a high price, but he was known to be the best Jack of his age in 
the Island. His sire was carried to England for Admiral Rowley.** The Jack here spoken 
of, Peter Simple, is one of, if not the finest we have ever seen. Mr. H. adds in a 
familiar letter in answer to one addressed to him on the subjects of this memoir gen. 
erally, some interesting facts which we take the liberty to transcribe in tlie unstudied lan- 
guage (and the better tor that) in which they are written by one friend to another. As to 
the well-known indiflforence, not to say antipathy, evinced by some Jacks to cohabit with a 
mare, she being of a ** diverse kind," be says, ** 1 have heard that it was common for jacks 
to refuse mares in Spain, and benoe the risk of buying them untried. They do not like tQ 
sell their breeders, and ask high prices for them. In Majorca I have heard of some that 
were held as high as $1000. I sent in two from Gibraltar which Came from Ronda, in An- 
dalusia : one was a grey, and the other milk-white with a sorrel belly. I was told that he, 
the white, was of an excellent strain, originally from Barbai^. He was short-legged, very 
broad over the back, and compactly made ; and took on fat like a pig. He was not clumsy, 
and was ittejinett ambler 1 ever saw. Unfortunately he was very slack, and on that account 
of little value. His colts are good, but have not the tptrit of Chose of Peter Simple, Some 
of the latter from good mares osn compare with the Kentucky mules in siae.*' 

We shall now hind all that has been asserted in support of the fact that Jacks sre of difl 
ferent races and tempers, and that the Maltese, among thoee within our reach and with which 
we are fiimiliar, is the beet, by the following quotation from a friendly letter, written, to use 
his own expressive phrase, currente ealamOt ** just as if we were sitting under a tree along 
shore,** from Col. N. Goldborough of Maryland, whose attention to all such matters is known 
to be as critical as his judgment in them is allowed to be sound and superior. 

OfAB$e9 and MiUst, says the Col., ** I know but little of the natural history of the former, 
but have an experience of some thirty years of the latter. The Maltese Jock in the pro- 
duction of mules holds the same rank with the Arabian as to horses. I have never seen 
a dull mule got by the Jack I purohssed of you, even fVom notoriously sluggish mares. 1 
have often wondered that the mule had so much spirit, when the usual t]ualities attributed t& 
the ass are taken into consideration. I have bred the same mare at different periods to the 
ass, and to the blood-horse— the horse of fine spirit too, and the progeny of the ass has poa- 
■essed as much spirit, and in one instance far more than that of the horse.*' It would be 
superfluous to multiply authorities or opinions in proof or in description of different races 
•f Jacks, possessing distinct qualities as to conformation and temper : then those already 
qaoted, none can be higher or more conclusive. It was, however, deemed necessary to say 
tiius much, because if, as we expect to show, the mule be highly worthy of more genera! 
regard, as an animal whose employment Is attended with great economy, is it not essential 
that those who may be led to breed or purchase, should understand that their value, no less 
than that of the horse, is affected by sjid depends in a great measure upon breed ? and that 
if this &ct be not kept constantly in mind, both animals are liable to deterioration, leading 
in time, as with respect to the mule it has already done, to disparagement and rejection 
Havin? indicated, by the opinion of the most competent judges, how much the progeny de- 
pends for its value on the quality of the sire, it will be seen in the sequel that the influence 
of the mare is no less than that of the Jack — we have heard large mule traders contend that 
it was greater and more obvious. It is doubtless the greater prevalence of bhod in the Ken- 
tucky mares, fin- example, which stamps the mules of that state with a bkxxl.like look and 
air of superiority, which so plainly distinguish them from the coarser mules of Ohio— where 
racing, until very lately, has been considered almost an ** abomination in the sight of the Lord.** 

We proceed now to view the male ae he is, in a practical point of view — that is in respect 
•f the cost and noode of rearing him — ^his capacities and uses : to this end we shall take 
Isave to publish, without stopping to separate and systematise the &cts they contain, and the 
arguments the3^ advance, some portions of letters flt>m the friends already spoken of) as well 
as further quotations from respectable writers who have given their attention to this subject, 
than which, it is not easy to think of one more interesting to the American husbandman. 

The great nurseries of the mule, for the supply of Maryland and the yet greater demand 
ftr the Southern plantations, have for years past been Kentucky, and more recently Ohio. 
Before the commencement of this century, the breeding of the mule for sale in our own 
country, and fbr the plantations in the West Indies, had been confined to New-England ; of 
its history there— the sort of jack employed, and kind of mule then and there produced, the 
ibllowing account is given in the prize esiay already spoken ofj and which we commend to 
the reader for proof at once of the eagerness and tne accuracy of the writer's inqnirle* into 
the qualities of the mule. 
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In Sir Greorge Staunton*s account of Lord Macartnej^s embaasy to China, we are told 
that mules are valued in that economical empire at a much higher price inan faortea. In our 
own country, prior to the war of the revolution, a lew Jacks of an ordinary kind were im« 
ported — a small number of mules bred ; and all exported to the West Indies. I have refer 
ence to New-En|riand, as I am not aware that any attention was paid to the system in the 
Middle or Southern States, though it is not improbable tliat some valuable mules may have 
oecn raised by the farmers and planters for their own use. When peace took place, the price 
of mules in the West Indies excited attention to the breeding of them, which was principally 
confined to Connecticut; and several cargoes of the small race of Jacks were imported from 
uie Cape de Verd Islands, and St Michael^s, one of the Azores. It should be observed that 
the exportation of jacks from Spain, or any of her colonies, was strictly prohibited, and con- 
tinued to be until after the Peninsular war. There might have been, however, a few smug- 
gled from the Spanish part of Hispaniola into Cape Fran9ois, and from thence introduced, 
but they were vastly inrerior to the Spanish Jacks. From this miserable stock a system of 
breeding mules commenced, the best caloulated to deteriorate any race /»f animals that ha« 
been, or could be devised, since their creation. The purchaser of a Jack, when about to 
commence mule dtaUvt made little inquiry concerning him but of his capacity to pnmagate 
a mule. He placed him in a district where there was the greatest number of mares of quali- 
ties so inferior that their coUb would not compensate their owners for the expense of patting 
them to a Aoi'm, and contracted to purchase their mules at four months old. Those are kept 
in herds, with precarious shelter in winter, having ample opportunities afforded them to 
mature and transfer that propensity for kieking^ which seems at first merely playful, into an 
habitual means of defence, to be exercised when the biped or any other race of animals 
approach them. In this kicking eeminary they remain two years, and are then driven to 
market. At subsequent periods, a few Jacks of higher grades were procured, from which a 
small number of good-sized mules were bred, and a few of them broke. The breed of Jacks 
has somewhat improved, and muU dealere are now located in most of the New-England 
states and some parts of New- York. But the system as above detailed, with few exoeptionb, 
has continued ; and it is from such a race of Jacks, and such a system of breeding and ma^ 
nagement, that the mutes have been produced, with which the farmers and planters of Mary- 
kind and Virginia^ and the Southern States^ have been supplied from NetD-England ; and 
Kucb have furnished a criterion for a great portion of our countrymen to form an estimate 
of the value and properties of this degraded animal. 

On the share of the mare, in affecting the value of the mule, Mr.Custis says emphatically, 
that General Washington bred mules from **his best coach mares; and found the value of the 
mule to bear a ju$t proporiion to ike value of the dam. Four mules sold at the sale of his 
effects for upwards of 1800, and two more pair at upwards of $400 each pair. One pair of 
these mules was nearly sixteen hands high." — Now, although it be not here affirmed that 
these ** best coach mares** were blood mares, the fact may bo very safely assumed that they 
were deep in the blood, when we consider that the Greneral himself was of the ** race-borse 
region," — a member and officer of the jockey club at Alexandria — sometimes acting as judge 
of^lhe race — fond of the turf and of the chase ; in which, according to one, of all men 
living, roost familiar with his habits, he was ** always superbly mounted, in true sporting 
costume, of blue coat, scarlet vest, buckskin breeches, top-boots, velvet cap and whip with 
long thong, he took the field at day dawn, with his huntsman Wiix Lee, his friends and 
neighbours ; and none rode more gallantly in the chase, nor with voice more cbeerly awak- 
en^ echo in the woodland, than he who was afterwards destined, by voice and example, to 
oheer his countrymen in their glorious struggle for independence and empire.** — ^Thus 
mounted on his famous hunter Blue-skin, says the author of his yet unpublished memoirs, 
Wa«hington was always ** in at the dedth^ and yielding to no man the honour of the brueh.^* 
Beug himself breeder and runner of tborough-bred stock, and well acquainted with the good 
effect of a generous sprinkling of Uood, as well for the road as for the battle-field, it mav be 
fairly inferred that these ** best coach mares** had a heavy dash of it, from which were bred 
mules that commanded $200 each, and were nearly sixteen hands high, ** active and spirited.** 

It is well remembered as the opinion of the late Freokrick Skinner, (blessed be his me- 
mory,) father of the writer of tliis memoir, who sent his jennets several years from Calvert 
Coun^, to the Jacks at Mount Vernon, and who was withal a connoisseur in all such cases, 
— it was his oflen-expressed conviction that the activitv, endurance, and value of mules was 
greatly enhanced when bred from marei deep in the blood. But we cannot dismiss our re- 
spected and cautious author of the prize essay, without availing yet' more largely of the 
result of his careful researches and rofiections, founded on personal experience, and so we 
proceed to transcribe his remarks on the several points of breeding and rearing — economy 
of keep— steadiness to labour — docility of temper — exemption from disease — and longevity of 
the animal 

The impressions received, says he, when on a visit to the West Indies in my youth, by observ- 
ing in the sugar plantations, the severe labour performed by mules in cane miHs, induced nie« 
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when I commence^ ftrmingr, to purchase the first wcIUbroke male I codM light on ; tnd 
notwithstanding he was so small as to require a vehicle and harness construct^ purposely 
for him, his services were found so valuable, and the economy of using those animals so 
evident, that I was stimulated to great exertions for procaring several others of larger 
sixe; in this I succeeded, afler great difficulty, to such an extent, as to hive had more labour 
performed by them on farm and road for thirty years past, than any person, I presume, in 
New England ; and every day*s experience has served to fortify my conviction of the supe- 
rior utility of the mule over the horse, for all the purposes for which I have proposed him as 
a. candidate. And it should be considered that those I have used were of an ordinary breed, 
vastly inferior to such as may be easily produced in our country, by attention to the intro 
duction of a suitable race of Jo^&s, and a proper system of breeding and management 

The question occurs, how is this to be effected 7 I will premise, that there exists a strong 
analogy between three varieties of the horse, and those of the domestic ass, considered tto 
most valuable. We have the Arahian, the hunter^ and the stout eart-horBe. There is the 
heavy i^ntsA Jack^ with long slouchiog ears, which Mr. Custis has described, that answen 
to the cart-horse ; another Spanish breed called the Andahtsian, with ears shorter and erect, of 
tolerable size, plenty of bone, active, more spirited, and answering to the hunter. Then 
comes the AnAian Jack^ with ears always erect, of a delicate form, fine limbs, and full of 
fire and spirit Judicious crosses from these varieties, will be requisite to produce such kind 
of mules as may be wanted for general purposes. From the small Jack of African origin, 
with a liBi down his back and shoulders, are bred a small race of mules, by far the most 
hardy of any. With attention to selection in breeding the Jacks, with, perhaps, a daak of 
some cross of the foregoing description, a stock of muks may be produced, preferable to all 
others for the light lands and cotton culture of the middle and southern states. 

To procure any number of Atahian Jackt from their native country, is hardly practicable 
at the present time. Egyfit has been celebrated by Sonnini and other traveUers, for superb 
Jacks of the Arabian breed, which probably has been often improved bj those introduced 
by the pilgrims from Mecca. I apprehend no great difficulty in obtainmg them from that 
country. There is, however, no question but the Makett Jacks are of the Arabian race, 
more or less degenerated. The most of those brought to this country that I have seen, were 
selected on account of their size, and had been used to the draught I should recommend 
the selection of those that are esteemed most suitable for the taddU^ as likely to ] 



greater purity of blood, A Jack of this kind was, a number of years since, imported from 
ibraltar, that bad been selected by a British officer at Malta ; and very much resembled ths 
Knight of Malta, described by Mr. Custis. I found, upon a careful examination, that he 
differed but little from the description I ftad heard and read of the trut. Arabian race ; indeed 
I could discover some prominent points and marks, that agreed with those found, by Profes- 
sor Pallas, to belong to the Hemumuo or wild mule of Aiongalia. From this Jack I have 
bred a stock, out of a large Spanish Jennet of the Andalusian breed, that corresponds very 
minutely with Mr. Custis*s description of Compound, bred by General Washington, and 
also a mule that now, not three years old, stands fifteen hands, and has other points of great 
promise. 

• •••»»•••• 

My attention has been but lately directed to breedmg mules ; and those intended only for 
my own use. The system adopted is to halter them at four months, and have the males 
emasculated before six months old ; which has great influence on their future conduct, and 
is attended with much less hazard and trouble, than if delayed until they are one or two 
years old, as is the general practice. If they are treated gently, and fed occasionally out of 
the hand, with corn, potatoes, Slc, they soon become attached ; and when they find that 
** every man's hand is not against them,** will have no propensity to direct their heels against 
him, and soon forget they have the power. In winter they should be tied up in separata 
stalls, and often rubbed down. By such treatment there is not more danger of having a 
vicious mule than a vicious horse — and I am decidedly of opinion, that a high-spirited mule 
so managed, and well broke, will not jeopard the lives or limbs of men, women, or children 
by any means so much as a high-spirited horse, however well he may have been trained. 

The longevity of the mule has become so proverbial, that a purchaser seldom inquiies 
his sge. Pliny gives an account of one, taken from Grecian history, that was eighty years 
old ; and though past labour, followed others that were carrying materials to build the temple 
of Minerva at Athens, and seemed to wish to assist them ; which so pleased the people, that 
they ordered be should have free egress to the grain market Dr. Rees mentions f too that 
were seventy years old in England. I saw, myselfl in the West Indies, a mule perform his 
task in a cane mill, tliat his owner assured me was forty years old. I now own a mars 
mule twenty-Jive years old, that I have had in constant work twenty-one years, and can discover 
no diminution in her powers ; she has within a year past often taken upwards of a ton 
weight in a wagon to Boston, a distance of more than five miles. A gentleman in my 
neighbourhood has owned a very large mule aboot fourteen yean, that cannot be leas than 
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iwenif^ht yean old. He informed me a ftw days nnoe, that he ooold not perceive th» 
least failure in him, and would not exchange him for any farm horse in the country. And 
I am juBt informed, from a source entitled to perfect oonfidenoe, that a highly respectable 
genLeman and eminent agriculturist, near CentrevUUt on the eastern shore of Maryland^ 
owns a mule that iB'thirty^five years old, as capable of labour as at any former period. 
• • « » •-• • • • • 

From what has been stated respecting the lonceTity of the mule, I think it may be fair'y 
assumed, that he does not deteriorate more rapidly after twenty years of age than the borw 
after ten, allowing the same extent of work and similar treatment to each. The contrast in 
the mule*s freedom from malady or disease, compared with the horse, is not less striking. 
Arthur Young, during his tour in Ireland, was informed that a gentleman had lost several 
fine mules, by feeding them on wheat straw eut. And I have l^n informed that a mtiie- 
dealer, in the western part of New- York, attributed the loss of a number of young mules, in 
a severe winter, when his hay was exhausted, to feeding them exclusively on cut straw and 
htdian-eom meaL In no other instance have I ever heard or known of a mule being 
attacked with any disorder or complaint, except two or three cases of inflammation of the 
tntetlincs, caneed'by gross neglect in permitting them to remain expoeed to cold and wety 
when in a high state of perspiration after aevere labour, and drinking to excess of cold 
water. 

From his light frame and more oantious movements, the mule is less subject to casualtieB 
than the horse. Indeed it is not improbable that a farmer may work the same team of mules 
above ttoenty years, and never be presented with ti farrier^e bill, or find it necessary to exer- 
oise the art himself 

Sir John Sinclair, in his ** Reports on the Agriculture of Scotland," remarks that ** if th« 
whole period of a horse*s labour be fifteen years, the first six may ho equal in value to th« 
remaining nine ; therefore a horse of ten years old, after working six years, may be worth 
half his original vahie.** He estimates the annual decline of a horse to be equal to fifty per 
cent on his price every six years, and supposes one out of twenty-five that are reguUrly 
employed in agriculture, to die every vear : for insurance against diseases and accidents. 
He considers five acres of land, of medium quality, necessary for the maintenance of each 
horse, and the annual expense, including harness, shoeing, farriery, insurance and decline in 
value, allowing him to cost $300, to ex<»ed that sum about Jive per cent, which is the only 
difference between the estimate of this illustrious and accurate agriculturist, and that of a 
respectable committee of the Farmere* Society of BartoeU diotrict^ South Carolina, who in a 
report published in the Carleston Courier, of the 23d of February last (1835,) sUte, that'' the an- 
nual expenAe of keeping a horse is equal to his value.** The same committee also state, that, ** at 
four years old a horse will seldom sell for more than the expense of rearing him.**^ That 
** the superiority of the mule over the horse, had long been appreciated by some of their most 
judicious planters ; that two mules coukl be raised at less expense than one horse ; that a mule 
IS fit for service at an earlier age, if of sufficient size ; will perform as much labour; and if 
attended to when first put to work, his gait and habits may be formed to suit the taste of the 
owner.** This report may be consider^ a raoet valuable document, emanating, as it does. 
fVom enlightened practical farmers and planters, in a section of our country where we may 
suppose a horse can be maintained cheaper than in Maryland, or any state ferther north. 

I am convinced that the small breed of mules will consume less, in proportion to the labour 
they are capable of performing, than the larger raoe; but I shall confine the comparison to 
the latter — those that stand from fourteen and a half to rising of fifteen hands, and equal to 
any labour that a horse is usually put ta From repeated experiments, in the course of two 
winters, I found that three mulee of this description, that were constantly at work, consumed 
about the same quantity of hay, and only one-fourth the provender that was given to two 
middling-sized coach horeee, moiderately worked. And from many years' attentive observa- 
tion, I am led to believe that a lar^ eixed mule will not require more than from three-Jiflho 
to two-thirde the food, to keep him m good order, that will be necessary for a horse performing 
the same extent of labour. Although a mule will work and endure on such mean and hard 
fare, that a horse would soon give out upon, he has an equal relish fbr that which is good ; 
and it is strict economy to indulge him, for no animal will pay better for extra keep by extra 
dtork. But if by hard fiure, or hard work, he is reduced to a ekeleton, two or three weeks, 
rest and good keeping will put him in flesh and high condition for labour. I have witnessed 
several such examples with subjects twenty years old ; so much cannot be said of a horee at 
half that age. The expense of shoeing a mule, the year round, does not amount to more than 
one4hird that of a horse, his hoofs being harder, more homy, and so slow in their growtli, 
that the shoes require no removal, and hold on till worn out ; and the wear, from the lightness 
of the animal, is much less. 

In answer to the charge generally prevalent against the mule, that he is ** oietous, Hubbom 
and s2sis,** I can aissert, that out of about twenty that have been employed on my estate at 
dtfierent periods daring a course of thirty ysart, and those picked ap, ohieay on aceount of 
36* 3d 
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their me and fpirt/, wherever they ooald be found, one only had any viiiooe p^tipensitiea, 
and thoee might have been eubdaed by proper' management when yoan^. I have always 
found them truer puUvre and quicker travellere, with a load, than horses. Their vision an4 
Bearing is much more accurate. I have used them in my family cmrriage, in a gig^ and 
under the eaddle ; and have never known one to start or run from any object or noise ; a 
fault in the horse tliat continually causes the maiming and death of numbers of human 
beings. The mule is more steady in his draught, and less likely to waste his strength than 
the horse ; hence more suitable to work with oxen; and as he walks faster, will habituate 
them to a quicker gait But for none of the purposes of agriculture does hb superiorty 
appear more conspicuous than ploughing among crops ; his feet bein^ smaller, and follow 
each other so much more in a fine, that he seldom treads down the ndges or crops. The 
feeility of instructing him to obey implicitly the voice of his driver or the ploughman, is aa. 
ionishing. The best ploughed tillage land I ever saw, I have had performed by two mulea 
Untdem without lines or driver. 

There is one plausible objection often urged against the mule, that **on deep ooilo and deep 
foudoy his feet being so much smaller than those of the horse, sink fiirther in :" bat it ahookl 
be ooDsidered that he can extricate them with as much greater facility. 

Few can be ignorant of the capacity of the mule to endure labour in a temperatareofA«af 
that would be destructive to the horse, who have any knowledge of the preference for hina, 
mmreUf on that ticeount^ in the West Indies, and in the Southern States. 

It is fall time to bring our comparison to a dose ; which I shall do by assuming the poai. 
tion, that the /anaer, who substitutes mulee for Aorses, will have this portion of his animal 
labour performed, with the expense of one epire of graee^ instead of two ; which may be 
equal, so far, to making ** two spires grow where one grew before.** For although a large- 
■iied mole will consume somewhat more than half the food necessary for a liorse, as has 
been observed, yet if we take into tlie account the saving in the expense of sAo«tng, farriery^ 
and intarafics against dieejuee and acddente^ we may safely affirm, that a clear saving of 
one-half can be rally substantiated. But, in addition to this, the muU farmer may calculate, 
with tolerable certainty, upon the continuation of his capital for thirty years ; whereas the 
horee farmer, at the expiration of fifteen years^ must look to his erops, to his acrett or a 
Bank^ for the renewal of his— or, perhaps, what is worse, he must commence horoe^jockey at 
an early period. 

• *•*••• •• • 

I cannot resist the impulse to exhibit the mule in one other point of view. For the move, 
ment of machinery^ the employment of this animal, when judiciously selected, has met with 
a moat decided preference, in comparison with the horse, independent of the economy of using 
him. And if we consider the rapid and probably progressive increase of laboursamng ma- 
chines, in every department where they can be made subservient to the requirements of so* 
oiety, it is evident there will be a corresponding demand for animal power, as well as for that, 
more potent^ derived from the elements ; and although the latter may vaotly predominate, yet 
shooid the horoe be employed, and his increase for other purposes continue, as it now does, 
in the ratio of population, the number, at no very distant period, may become as alarming in 
oar own, as it is at present in our mother country. And notwithstanding we may feel secure, 
from the extent o£ our territory, and extreme diversity of soil and climate^ but, above all, 
from being in possession of Iitdian-com^ — the Goloen Flebck, found by our ** Pilgrim Pk- 
thersj" when they first landed on these shores ; yet such peculiar advantages may not insure 
as against the visitations of one of the most distressing calamities that a feeling community 
can possibly be subjected to.** 

The reader cannot fail to be stmck with the strong corroborative proof which is brought 
in support of Uie views of this well-informed writer, after a lapse of seventeen years, in the 
testimony which follows, from no less instructive and intelligent observers. On the tte- 
eeding pointo generally, we now present the answers, of recent date, unstudied in style, W 
deliberate as to facts ; received in reply to, and corresponding in order with interrogatories 
propounded in desultory form to gentlemen whose names we have already taken the n'eedcim 
to intfioduoe to the reader — beginning with the letter from General Shelby, whose testimony 
embraces tlie practical knowledge derived from many years of opportunity to view the subject 
well in all its aspects. ** As to muleOj^^ says the General, their qualities may be greatly variei! 
from the same Jack, whether the diminutive donkey of three feet, or the Jack of Spain of 
sixteen, hands, by reason of the great variety of marcs bred to him. The Maltese Jack of 
fourteen hands, I consider entitled to the same rank and dignity in his race that is accorded 
to ttie Arabian Horse in his. A cross between him and the Spanish Jack of sixteen hands 
will be found to combine all the essential properties of size, form and action, and to ^cilitate 
the breeding of mules possessing those requisites — I need only add that, in all respects 
whether in breeding* rearing, breaking, using and in selecting — the subject of the mule 
should be considered as in the same light precisely as that of the horse— therefore the groundi 
of p^forence between one Jack and another; in other words, their good and bad points, tcmi1< 
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ftoa Jie cambkiation ofrafficieDt bim, form and action, and not from any one of tlioM quaU 
ties. — The same as to mules. 

Jacks have sold in Kentucky as high as $5000. Their value at thia time (April, 1842) is 
nominal— sixteen hands is the lari^eet size— fifteen is quite common — laulea of seventeen 
hands are sometimes to be met with. The quality of the mule ts improttd by the blood of 
the mare. It ia quite common to work mares while going to the Jack, while in foal, and 
while suckling. Mulea should be weaned at about five months old — we ieed our mules on 
grain, corn, oats, or rye, the latter in the form of chop, from season to season until sold. I 
mean during the winter, our blue-grass being all-sufficient during the rest of the year. It is 
necessary, however, to grain feed them on the grasa through the summer they are fattened 
for market — we sell tlie majority of our stock the fidl after they are two— mostly to the cotton 
planters — a few of late to the Pennsylvania iron works, and a few to Cuba ; the remainder 
WQ sell at a year older. The present prices at a given age are as variant as that of horses 
cattle, or any thing else whose value depends upon ks quality, and the demands and mone- 
tary condition of the country — sales were effected last fall at iVom 135 to $1S5. I have known 
mules sen at weaning-time for $150, and when grown as high as $300. They should be 
broke at the age you would break a horse ; and, according to my observation, by the same 
system. They eat as much as horses, and reward a liberal allowance as well, though he 
may, when unavoidable, be able to withstand privation better. I have known mules to travel 
ten miles within the hour in light harness. I drove a pair from Lexington to the Blue Lick 
in six hours, stopping one hour by the way — ^the distance is forty miles. What may be the 
precise difference in ** the age of the mule aa coibpared with the horse, under tlie same treat- 
ment, on a plantation," I cannot say ; the advantage, however, would be on the side of the 
former — I know of no particular inconvenience in using them in a carriage. 

The mule trade in Kentucky is of about forty years* standing. For the first twenty'years 
the number increased gradually, to about eight hundred ; during the next fifteen or sixteen 
years, it went up to four or five thousand; since when, it has gone back to where it was 
twenty years aro. Our farmers who breed mules, prefer to sell them when they put their 
mares to the Jack, or at weaning time. The. price rose gradually from twenty to fifty 
dollars for colts. My last lot cost me in 1838 fifty dollars, and the season of my Jack given 
in. The mares were selected, and the colts bargained for in the season of 1837. When the 
price went down with everything else a few years back, they discontinued, in a great degree, 
the breeding of them ; so that our present prices result from a greatly insufficient supply for 
the ordinary demand. I sold my stock of three vear olds, (seventy-three head) last fall at 
$70. I was anxious tq retain two or three pair (not the largest) at $S50 a pair, but the 
purchaser objected — but he was equally anxious to select for me some twenty head (and not 
the least) at thirty-five dollars. I declined taking them. The number of mules annually 
exported from Kentucky, may be set down at the whole number raised — as the small number 
broke to service in this state, are sure, at last, to find their way to a foreign markets— at a 
rough guess, I would fix the nett average value, in market, of our mules, at about $70. 

The reason why mules have been raisied in such numbers in Kentucky more than in other 
states, is the better adaptation of our aoil and climate to the production of grain and grass 
than any other state, and for which we can obtain a market only in the form of live stock. 
The ** cost of raising a mule to be three years old, when corn is twenty-five cents per bushel,*' 
charging from the usual time of weaning, 25th of September, may be computed aC about 
thirty dollars, including a fair equivalent for grazing and salting. I have not known of a 
ease of a female mule breeding — I wish you would tell me on what testimony the Norfolk 
ease rests [it shall be done] I am a sceptic.-— Our Jacks are doing but little this season. — 
They stand at about five dollars to mares, and from that to fifty dollars for Jennies. — The 
proportion of foals from a Jack and a horse, does not vary materially, in a given number of ' 
mares.** 

So much for the views and opinions of one who has, perhaps, bought and sold a greater 
tumber of mules than any individual in the United States. We now present, in like man- 
aer, without leave of the writer, in so many words, and without any studied formality of 
iiction, a letter from Mr. Hambleton, which the reader will agree needs no higher 
polish of the pen, or greater amplification, to give it interest and value. 

** I am now, March 5tb, 1842, raising three mules, and tlieir ration is four ears of com a 
day, each, and straw a diecretion. This from the let of October, to the 30th of April, wheft 
they will go to grass, would be about one and a quarter barrels each of corn, allowing seven 
hundred ears to the barrel. At $3 per barrel, one and a quarter barrels are $3.75 the first yeai 
second year add one third, $5 ; the third year add one third, $6.62 =$14.37, the cost for corn 
at three years old. As our farmers never sell straw, and consider it a favour for any animal 
lo work it up into manure, the expense of that is not counted. When two years old, the 
ration should be augmented one-third — ^you may smile at my statistics, but I can assure you 
these colta keep in good order on this allowance. Eight years ago, I bought two three-yea.: 
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•Ids fttrni a New-England drove, that had never eaten any grain, I gave #105 for ^M 
pair, and there is one of them that I would not take $100 £r now. Five ears of corn at a 
feed is sufficient for a working mule with com blades. They will keep fat on it under th« 
severest labour—I have worked them eight years, exclusively ; never had one sick or lame, 
and find them fully efficient for any kind of farm labour, in this region (Talbot County, 
Maryland.) Our soil is extremely stiflf, but a pair of mules will carry a plough through the 
toughest sward ; and in carting, will move the heaviest loads. In forming our large com- 
post beds of manure (sometimes 300 loads in a bed,) and having the raw materials to haul, 
first under the cuttle, and again to the field after it is made, you majf know that our teama 
have little idle time. After the ground is broke, a single mule carries the plough in cuiti- 
vating com, or ploughing in wheat. Kentucky mules, of large sin, three years old, sold last 
year in this county for f200 a pair : — ^now they would not bring as much. I paid for one, 
raised by a neighbour, four years old, $70 ; and after he was perfectly broke, refused $100 fiir 
him. They are easier broke than horses, and do not kick or bite. Negroes, not accustomed 
to them, regard them as wild beasts, are afraid of them, and thus many are spoiled in 
breaking. 

** Mufes are more used in Spain and Portugal than in any other countries I have visited. 
The king of Spain used them for his carriage when I was in Madrid — and most of the 

Kndees. In Lisbon I was told $1500 was often paid for a pair of carriage mules. The 
tchess of Braganxa (Don Pedro*s widow,) was a decided mule- woman, and drove six of the 
most splendid greys 1 ever saw. Dona Maria used English horses. I went through her 
stables with her coachman, who was an En^iahman. He told me that in that roounlainoos 
oountrv, native horses were the best fer service^mules better than either. I travelled in 
the Diligence from Barcelona to Madrid, via Valencia, 400 miles, and back. Mules were 
used the whole route, six to the team, and travelled as fast as our stages usually da Their 
public vehicles are much heavier than ours. 

** They have a beautiful race of asses in Egypt — small but exquisitely formed, and of great 
spirit They are much used for the saddle. If you should ever go to Alexandria, you will 
never forget the importunity of the Jackass boys at the landing, where there are always 
hundreds ready for service. Our hackmen at a railroad dep6t are nothing to them ; and 
they all speak a little English.—'' This a fine Jack, Sir, donH take that one, that fellow *s a 
d d rogue,*' dtc The Egyptian Ass is generally of a mouse colour, with a black streak 
down the back and croes on Uie shoulder— some of them blue, {$acrt hleu.) 

** I cannot inform you the average number of mares impregnated in Talbot by Jacks. If 
I could, the criterion would not be fair — as it is known that an old Jack is much more cer- 
tain than a young one ; and they are not in their prime till fifteen.* Mules, I think, would 
bring more at three years old than horses from the same dams. A respectable-looking man 
told me at the fair at Ellicott's mills, that he knew a Jack then covermg at Pittsburg, that 
was sixty years old. Would it not be well to try to verify this 7 Judge Brackenridge couM 
assist you in doing it — My brother Edward told me that he kept a Jennet and Stallion some 
weeks together, but he would not notice her. Against this, I heard of a case of a Stallion 
covering a Jennet without producing a colt It appears to be a mere matter of taste. When 
abroad I could get no satisfactory information as to breeding mules ; but am of opinion that 
the best mules are not from the horse and jennet I was told that they were so scary and 
timid as to be of little value. Your Jack is always the leader of a caravan of camels in Aaia 
Minor. In Syria, I travelled from Beyrout to Damascus, 70 miles, and back, on a mule, over 
the Lebanod mountains. I could give you no idea of the badness of the road — ^the elevation 
is 6000 feet above the sea. The owner of our mules (a man about my size, and consequently 
above BaddU-weight,) rode a small Jack, and carried sundry bags filled with barley and cot 
straw. I doubt whether your old sorrel that ran away with Campino, could have carried 
him as safely. In our expeditions to Balbec, over the same mountains, and to Jerusalem, 
we had mules. In Genoa the mules are large, but coarse. In Italy they are little used in 
carriages, and I believe not much in France; but they **go their death on them** in the 
Spanish possessions, Cuba, &c 

** The relative expense of keeping, I think, is as 5 to 8 ; or, to be on the safe side, a mule 
can be kept at one-third less.** 

If the preceding views, in which the attentive reader will have noticed a remarkable coin 
cidence generally, needed any further confirmation or support, none could be adduced more 
conclusive than the following, from Col. N. (toldsborouoh. The more especially so with 
all who, having the pleasure of his acquaintance, unite in their respect for his candour, and 
anc in deference to bis superior judgment in such matters. 

'* I regard,** says he, ** the point as settled, that the mule is superior to the horse, for aH 

*Maret, grazing on elover, are luppoesd not to breed well. 
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■grieattiin] ues and piirpoMa ; espeeially where not cruehed neurly to ^Mth, b^ the brvta* 
eooduct of man. The dispoeition to miachief proceeds from neglect Because it w a mule. 
it wants nothing to eat, forsooth ! My moles are not more mischievous than horses of tiie 
same family ; (i «.) from the same mares. 

** Sir John Sinclair has somewhere said, that wheat straw is nnsuited to the nature of the 
moIe->that it is not eaten kindly, and does not agree with the animaL I must respectfully 
dissent from such hia)i authority. My mules live on nothing else through the winter, with 
the addition of a litUe corn, and are always in good condition. They will haul the cart in 
all suitable weather, on six ears of corn at a feed, and plenty of clean wheat straw. They 
require lesii grain than the horse. I need not say to you how much longer they live and do 
good work. More free from disease — not so liable to gall — superior steadiness of drafl — 
and, when properly broke, treated and managed, will walk over as much ground in a day — 
blood horses to the contrary notwitlistanding. The mule is perhaps nowhere so remarkable 
as at the sweeps of a threshing-machine^ where steadiness of drafl is all-important Horses 
walking in a circle gall sorely where mules do not I will add that the mule, in its three 
year old form, must be worked with moderation. It is scarcely capable of doing as much 
work as the horse at the same tender age. The many dull and sluggish ones that you see, 
axe rendered so, by being crushed in spirit before being gradually inured to work ; and they 
ever afler remain so, tlie habit being once formed. Upwards of twenty years ago, I had the 
largest mule ever seen on our shore. He was firom one of Gordon's Jacks. When three 
years old, he was put in the plough, and worked finely, and poesessed good spirit Some 
weeks after, the weather became very hot — he was overworked — became dull, and finally 
could not be worked with any satisfaction, alongside of any animal on the farm. He waa 
doomed to work, solus, in the manure-cart» and in his prime I sold him. But two other 
mules bred from the same mare, had first-rate spirit ; and this I attribute to their not being 
exposed to the same injurious treatment One of them, now twenty Jive years eld, is among 
the most efficient animals on my farm ! What would a horse be worth at the same age 7" 

The Colonel in what he ascribes to Sir John Sinclair about the deleterious effect of wheat 
straw as food for the mule, perhaps confounds him, in his recollection, with Sir Arthur 
Young, both known to him as voluminous and eminent writers on British Agriculturor 
The latter, during his tour in Ireland, was informed that a gentleman had lost several fine 
mules by foeding them on wheat straw cut. Mr. Poroeroy, too, was told that ** a mule-dealer 
in the western part of New-York, attributed the loss of a number of young mules to their 
being fed exclusively on cut straw and Indian-corn fneoi, during a severe winter, when his 
hay was exhausted.*' He goes on to say, ** in no other instance have I ever heard or known 
of a mule being attacked with any kind of disorder or complaint, except two or three cases 
of inflammation of the inteetines, caused by gross neglect in permitting them to remain ex- 
posed to cold and wet when in a state of perspiration, after severe lalwur ; and drinking to 
excess of cold water. From his light frame and more cautious movements, the mule is less 
subject to casualties than the horse. Indeed it is not impossible that the farmer may work 
the same team of mules above twenty years and never be presented with a farrier's bill, or 
find it necessary to exercise the art himself.*' We are here prompted to add, by way of 
caution to the reader against that horrible disease, the glanders (fully treated in this work 
on the Horse,) that within two years we were painfully made acquainted with the caae of a 
drunkeft Irish ditcher, bringing a glandered horse, (which was not worth, if well, a $5 Owl- 
Creek bank-note,) on a gentleman's farm, on West River, to stay while he was to open some 
old ditches. — The vile beast communicated his disorder, nor was it arrested until five valqa- 
ble horses, and as many first-ra^e young mules, fell victims to the loathsome disease. 

On the point of mischief in the mule, however, we cannot but think that Col. G.'s spirit 
of resentment at the injustice with which this valuable creature is too often denounced and 
ootraged, has led him, in a measure, to overlook some of his natural proclivities. Some of 
these are doubtless the more excusable as being exercised in the right of self-protectiin-*- 
such for instance as dropping a negro over his head, when As attempts to beat him there ; 
and then kicking at him to make him lie still, as paddy does the eel, what won't lie still to 
be skinned. But after all, we suspect, that if a skilful craniologist would examine the skull of 
a mule, he would somewhere find, more enlarged than the rest, that apartment in which tlie 
great artificer has stored away that quality called obstinacy, for which, be it noted, mulishness 
IS occasionally used as a synonyroe — and of this opinion, we dare say, was a certain Abbesa 
of Andouillets, spoken of oy Sterne, who kneV something of mu^e as well as human nature 
— as our friend will agree, when he recollects the story he tolls of the expedients to which 
the Abbess and the Nun resorted, to get the mules, ** who had taken the stud" to go ahead, when 
night was coming, in the absence of the muleteer, and they were afraid of being ravished. — ^He 
will there see what ** a shrewd, crafty old deviP' of a mule will sometimes do when — it won't do 
any thing else ; and then for miscAie/'— another friend and warm advocate admits that they 
are ** rank poison upon young calves /** And as for jumping, it has certainly been said that 
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with yoke and clo# on, they will yet roll down, or roll over a fence ! But tfaie Hrgfoment 
praves too much, for will not many horsa do the like 7 After all, it may be fairly argoed 
that in most cases the habit of jumping is first prompted by starvation ; and that with mules 
88 with man, bad habits are more easily acquired than laid aside ; to lay the spirit of jumping 
there is nothing like a good supply ot what is vulgarly called ** belly timber;** and when 
the farmer complains that his stock destroy his crops, he may well be suspected of havin^^ 
been himself, in some degree, the author of the mischief be deprecate* It is ten to one bat 
you will find him deficient in good feeding or good fencing ; and he who neglects the one, is 
sure to have greater necessiw for attention to the other. ** For want of a nail the shoe was 
lost — for want of a shoe the horse was lost,** saith poor Richard. 

Any reader may make for himself an estimate of the saving to be realized by the snbstitii. 
tion of mole for horse power, to any given extent For ourselves, we cannot suppose if to 
be less than $15 per head per annum in favour of the mule, for mere difference of keep— for 
we most take into the calculation not only the difference in the grain consumed, bi^ that 
coarser forage will subsist the mule — ^he moreover needs no grain when not at work, for it is 
characteristic of his family, on one side of the house, to browse on furze and thistles, and 
aUnost any coarse herbage. How many things, rejected by the more fastidious taste of the 
horse, is ffladly eaten by the Ass — ** whose house I have made the wilderness, and the barren 
land his dwelling : the range of the mountains is his pasture, and he seeketh after every 
green thing.** The average saving among any given number of the two animals, in stabling, 
groominff, amithery and Sirriery, will make no inconsiderable item in the bill of costs, in 
favour of the mule ; and when to these is added how much oflener the capital in the horse is 
altogether sunk, and '^ swallowed up" in the grave — ^the difference, in favour of the mule, ia 
so striking and remarkable, that the wonder is that the conviction of it is not carried out in 
the agricultural economy of the country, to the almost universal adoption of mule power.— 
Have we not the evidence, that as a general rule it may be laid down, that a mule at twenty, 
five is as hearty, and capable of labour, as a horse at twelve f Has not Boz made somebody 
ask Sammy Veller, or some one else, the question — Did you ever see a dead donkey ? JOid 
you ever see any body that ever sato a dead donkey 7 Let any one take up the census and 
figure out the cost of supporting all the horses in the United States, and then strike off one- 
third of that sum, which would be saved by substituting them with mules, and he cannot &U 
to be amazed to think how many good and beneficent Uiings might be accomplished by such 
a savings fund. Let him calculate what an enormous sum this saving would pay the interest 
o£ Tk-ue, the census has been taken in many cases with so little skill, and so much care- 
lessness, that it is impossible to found upon it any calculations on statistical and economical 
questions of the highest interest — In regard, for example, to the very sublect in hand — on 
turning to it, for data to form an opinion of the waste of national means which is committed 
by the use of horses instead of mules, for the common drudgery and uses of agriculture — a 
question of obvious importance, and one which any political economist might suppose would 
be raised by any curious inquirer or practical statesman ; what do we find 7 Truly, that 
those who have taken the census, have mingled horses and mules ander one head, and left 
the investigator of one of the most important problems in politico^gricuitural economy 
without any means for its solution approaching to exactness ! In the state of New- York, 
for example, instead of givmg for each county the number of each, both horse and mule, the 
census tells us the gross number of ** horses and mules !** Of these, jumbled together, 
the number is set down at 474,543.— In Maryland, *« horses and moles,^' 92,!^.— In the 
whole Union, horses and mules, 4,335,669. As before remarked, every reader may work his 
own sum. In Maryland we suppose it to be a large allowance to say that of the 92^0 
** horses and mules,** there are in the whole state 17,220 of <the latter, leavin? 75,000 horses. 
In Sooth Carolina the expense of the mule is rated at one-half that of the borse — but sup- 
posing the horse to be more expensive than the mule by only $10 per annum, and here is an 
unnecessary annual outlay, or deduction from the agricultural resources of the state, of 
#750,000 ! ! In how many years would that sum extinguish the state debt 7 How long would it 
require, with such a sum, to finish the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal— cutthig one, pari paua, 
from Georgetown to Baltimore, which ought to be done 7 How many schools would such a 
sum establish — how much knowledge would it diffuse, and nower create 7 for nothing is truer 
than the French maxim, le eavoir eel ^iseance ! Who will say that our theme, in this view 
of the subject, does not swell at once mto a question of national wealth and importance, 4at 
ought to command the regard of every friend and promoter of the agricultural and of the 
public interest? 

Observers, of much more than ordinary experience, entertain the belief that a mule can 
be kept in good order, at the same work, on one-half the quantity of com or oats necessary 
for a liorse, provided he stands at hay, of which he will consume, they say, at least twentV' 
five per cent more than a horse. 

At Ellioott's large iron works the feed for one horse is ten common-sized ears of corn three 
times a day, while that for a mule is seven ears twice a day ; and so, it may be added, whils 
horses and mules were employed on portions of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road, the (bed. 
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u bu been stated bj one of the eaperintendents, was two bushels of chop (rye) and one 
bushel of corn a day for six horses : the sasoe namber of mules getting one and a-half busheb 
com only— KNir inibrmant entertains the common impression that soft food is not suitable for 
tho mule, and that chopped rye, especially, is ill-adapted to his constitution, scouring him, as 
it is said to do negroes, who have a great aversion to the substitution of corn with occasional 
rations of rye, when the owner happens to have a larger supply of the latter than of the 
former; ungronnd grain, in a word, of whatever kind, answers best for the mule — ^though it 
may be contended uuX when ground the stomach can eJctraet more completely its nutriuous 
qoalities, it is not to be fbrgotten that the toU for grinding is in no ease less than an eighth 
tar the miller, besides rate, and the labour of sending to mill ! 

The impressioof of Mr. Andrew Ellloott, as to the economy and powers of the mnle, so- 
Ikited becaase of his extraordinary opportunities to speak upon the subject, cannot be better 
given than in bis own words : 

** A mnle, with one feed of six qoarts of oatB or rye, and fnmished with good hay, will be 
eopported in good order. A team of six mules, kept at hay, can be supported with one bushel 
and a half of ship-stuff with cut straw— or with one bushel of corn, divided into two feeds, 
per day. They do not require water In as great quantity, or as often as a horse, but they 
limve better by being watered often. 

■*A mule weighing 700Iba., at the Patoxent Furnaces, carries daily fifteen tons of ore, one 
and a half tons of shells, slag and sand ten tons, and three tons of sidings and dirt from tiie 
ore kilns. — ^The ore and shells are hauled up an elevation of thirty &et, and a distance of three 
hundred yards; the balance of the above quantities is hauled about the same distance, thooyb 
at less elevation. This one mule has be«i at work at this rate since 1836, a period of nan 
years. 

** Mules ve not subject to * Botts.* Bleeding at the month wiU cure them of nearly evetr 
disease ; and by being turned out on pasture, will recover from almost any soddent TIni 
is wonderfully the case* Out of about one hundred mules, at the works, we have not lost, 
on an average, one in two years. We do not recollect ever to have seen a ** wind-broken** 
one. They are scarcely ever defective in the hoofs, and although we keep them reguUrly 
shod, it is not near so important to do so, as in the case of a horse. " Their skin is tougher 
than that of a horse, and, consequently, are not so much worried by flies, nor do they luffer 
as much with the heat of summer. They are * truer' in starting, and never give up if wdU 
driven. They are driven in the stages between Winchester and Staunton in Virginia. 

** The instinct of the mule is very strong ; and he has a much better memory, better judg- 
ment, and requires, in a greater degree, kmd treatment The manner in which he has been 
treated by his driver can always be told by t^ie temper he exhibits in the presence of that 
functionary. If well-used, they are very docile and tractable, and show an attachment for 
their care-takers — but if abused, or beaten, become exceedingly vicious and unmanageable, 
and maniftst, for a lon|^ time, a recollection of such treatment We have known them kick 
at, and endeavour to injure, one who has beaten them, after a lapse of three weeks. If they 
go astray, they may generallv be found by pursuing a direct course towards the place from 
vrfaence they were purchased. Their driver can go into their stable, after they become ac 
quamted with him, at all hours in the night, without molestation, while it would be very 
dangerous for a stranger to attempt it 

■* The uffly-heaifed mule, or that approximating the neai^st to the Jack, is the hardiest, 
while the handsomest and largest is generally inferior in value to the middle-sixed. Our 
teams are very often out from sunrise to late in the night — not feeding at noon, and are in 
first rate order.** 

Here, as well as anywhere else, may be introduced the proof in support of the ** Norfolk 
tese of the breeding mule,*' referred to by General Shelby^ Whatever doubt may arise here- 
after, there is none now, of the truth of the feet Were it worth the trouble, the testimony 
might be had of yet living witnesses, the principal one, a most respectable fermer and gen- 
tleman, having died since this account was published. 

We are indebted for a copy of the memoir of this extraordinary case from Ruffin's Maga. 
line, where it would not have gained admittance if not well founded, to the kindness of thai 
ebservant naturalist, and zealous promoter of useAd industry-^Doctor G. B. Smith, of Balti- 



Baltimore. April 1, 1849. 

Dear Sir i*^! comply with your request with pleasure. The ease of breeding by a muie 
it recorded authentically in the Farmer's Register, volume 2, page 389; and volume % 
page 440. Supposing it no more Uian probable that you have not the Register to refex U^ 
aad having hair an hour's leisure, I proceed to copy the articles :— 
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^Mi ike Farmer'9 RegUter, Vol. 2, pagt S. 

A BREEDING MULE. 

TV> tlw Editor of tbe Farmen* Reciiter. 

Spring Hill, Nansemoad County (Va.,) May 9d, 1631 
A circumstauce has occurred on my plantation, which aeems to be against the fenerml 



principles of nature. On tbe 23d of April, 1834, a female mule of mine had a colt, 
■oapected by me, until I saw its birth. I had worked her hard all last year, upon the ftim, 
and on the rail-road, through the winter, hauling marl, and all the month pf March, hauling 
logs from a distance of two miles, six loads a-day, and thirty logs each load, making twenty- 
feur miles each day. She was at work all April, hauling x>ut manure, until the 2dd. On 
that day I had gone, a little before night, from the labours of the day, owing to one of my 
family being sick ; and about 5 o*clock in the evening, the boy that drove the mule, cama 
nmnmg to the house, saying that Jenny (for that was her name) had a odt I went out, 
and in a few minutes thereafter, tho thing (for I know not what to call it,) was delivered, 
and is doing well. I never suspected the mother*s being with foftl, because I thought it con- 
trary to nature, though I had for four or six weeks observed that her belly was enlarged, and 
so much so, that the cart had to be altered, as it rubbed her. She showed no other signs— 
so I did not suspect it She has little or no bag, though I believe she gives a plenty of suck, 
as her child is now getting fat At first it was very poor. Now you vnll ask what is the 
lather of it 7 I cannot say — but believe, a colt of mine, now three years old. He ran out on 
Sundays, with the mules, and the black boy tells me that there was cause for such an efiecL 
So it is, the mule has a colt, and it is exactly like the younor stallion. If this is a matter of 
curiosity, you may give publicity to it, under my name. Hundreds can prove the &ct, and 
several can testily that they were present at the birth. 

JoBIf T^OMfSON KiLST. 

P S. The mother certainly is a mtiZe, for she was foaled mine, and u now ten years old. 



Fnm the Fann«r^$ Register ^ VoL ^^page 389. 

DEATH OF THE MULE*S COLT. 

To the Editor of tbe Farmer*i Register. 

Nansemond, 8U Oetober, 1831 
As the birth of the phenomenon, my muU-coU^ was recorded in your Register, so I will 
with your permission, record his death, that the learned may speculate upon it He was 
bom, as I informed you, and as will be seen in your Register of May or June, 1834, on the 
23d of April, 1834 ; and died on the 20th of October, 1834^ at night The particulars ars as 
follows : on Friday evening late, I was informed that the mule-colt was sick : upon examin- 
ing him, I thought he had the staggers. He was freely bled, and put in a lot, and went to 
eating fodder ; it was now dark, and I determined that in the morning I would oommenos 
blistermg, purging, and the use of injections, which I have never known to fail if taken in 
time. But in the morning he had the lockjaw, and so nothing could be done effectuaUy for 
him, and he died on the Monday night following. He was weaned, and running in a good 
pasture with a horse-colt, also just weaned, which is doing welL Now was it the staggers, or 
what disease 7 Or was ever a colt delivered of a mule known to live 7 I should have been 
mach pleased to raise it, and to have known if it could continue its species. * 

JOBN T. KiLIT. 



JFVom ihM Farmer^ 9 Regigter, VoL 2, page 440. 

ANOTHER COLT FROM A MULE. 

To tbe Editor of tbe Farmer^s Register. 

Spring Hill. Nansemond County, Va., 17tb September, 18S. 
Permit me to record in your Register, the birth of a second mule colt of mine, on the 13th 
•f August, 1835. The same mule brought a fine female colt, jet black, save a star in its 
forehead, and one foot white. It partakes, as did the other, more of the horse than of the 
mule, and is a much finer colt It can be seen in my pasture by any and every one. 

JOHH T. KlLST. 
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JiVom the FarmwU Regitter, Vol. 4, page 357. 

DEATH OF THE SECOND MULE'S COLT. 

To the Editor of tbe Fanner's Rcf liter. 

Spring Hill, Naniemond County, (Va.,) Aog. 98, 1638. 
Dear Sir : — Permit me to record, in your Register, the death of my aecond colt, the iuae 
of a mare nmle, by a horse. The colt was born in August, 1835, and died on this day, hav- 
ing been sick two or three days. Having lost one, I was desirous of raising this. It was 
in fine order — ^the mother doing nothing, upon a good pasture. It is true, the mother nor 
the colt had not been housed until the night before it was taken sick. I had another oolt 
running in the same pasture, treated in the same way, and is as yet doing welL Everything 
was done for the muie*s colt that could be done, but it suffered much and died at last A 
passage could not be gotten through it, and when dead, I had it opened and all that could be 
discovered, was, that everything that had been given it was then in its stomach and had 
never passed on to the bowels. It was blistered on its forehead — the blister drew well, but 
in vain : and a question arises with me — can an offspring delivered of the body of a mongrel 
be raised 7 That question I should like to hear solved by those better informed upon that 
subject than I am. If it should be thought to be possible to raise one, I will then try the 
mare mule with a Jack, as suggested by A. E C. (in No. 4, vol 4,) whoee opinion I should 
like to have upon this subject John T. Kilbt. 

There, sir — ^yon ha^e the whole history of the breeding mule, so fiir as published to my 
knowledge. It seems to me, you ought to write to Mr. Kilby to furnish the subsequent 
nistory of this mule, and the success that may have attended any subsequent attempt to breed 
and raise the foaL I would enclose the letter to Mr. Ruffin, who knows K.^s postoffice, and 
will forward it to him.*' 

We should have have done so, but that we have understood that Mr. Kilby has since deceased. 
There are, we may observe, a few other such cases recorded ** in the books,** but in all 
they seem to have come into the world as unwelcome and monstrous exceptions to a genera! 
decree ; and then to have soon perished, as if Providence would stamp with early decay, aU 
frutta of a passion so universal and intense, whenever it is gratified in violation of its edielai 
and in a way that would engender infinite disorder and confusion. 

J. && 



THE END 
37 3e 
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Aaron BuRRt performanoe of, 57 ; height of, 
65. 

Acetabulum, description of the, 280. 

Acini, deflcription of, 231. 

Acetic acid, itii properties, 398. 

Adepe, properties of, 399. 

^thiop*8 mineral, an alterative, 411. 

^husa cynapiam, poisonous, 226. 
•A^, natural, of the horse, 150 ; of the horse 
as indicated by the teeth, 145 ; other indi- 
cations of, 150. 

Air, a supply of pure, necessary for the health 
of the horse, 366. 

Alcohol, its medicinal properties, 399. 

Abes, Barbadoes, far preferable to Cape, 399 ; 
description of the different kinds of, 400 ; 
principal adulterations of^ 401 ; tincture of, 
its composition and use, tb. 

Alteratives, the best, 401 ; nature and effect 
of, ib. 

Alum, the use of, in restraining purgin|r, 401 ; 
solution of^ a good wash for grease, ib.; 
burnt, a stimulant and caustic for wounds, 
ib. 

American Turf Register, 24 ; Sir Archy in- 
debted to for his &me, 25 ; established by 
Mr. Skinner in 1829, 24 ; value of horses 
before its establishment, 25. 

Americus, performance of, 57, 58. 

American Trotter, 49 ; miscellaneous exam- 
pies of, 58 ; pedigrees ofi 54. 

America, best races in, 35; best pacing in, 58. 

American turf, opinions of B. O. Tayloe, 23, 
24,32. 

Ammonia, given in flatulent colic, 401 ; va- 
pour of^ plentifnily extricated fi'om dung 
and urine, most injurious to the eyes and 
lungs, ib. 

Anchylosis of bones, what, 1 72. 

Andrewetta, race won by, 38. 

Animal poisons, an account of| 225. 

Animals, zoological divisions of, 67. 

Anise-seed, its properties, 401. 

Anodyne, opium the only one to be depended 
on, 402. 

Antca-spinatus muscle, description of the, 260. 

Antimonial powder, a good febrifuge, 402. 

Antimony, black sulphuret of^ method of de- 
tecting its adulterations, 402; used as an 
alterative, ib.; tartarized, used as a nau- 
seant, diaphoretic and worm medicine, t&. 

Antispasmodics, nature of, 402. 

Apoplexy, nature and treatment of; 95. 

Aqueous fluid, an, why placed in the laby- 
rinth of the ear, 81 ; humour of the eye, 
description of the, 89. 

Arabian, Lindsay's, 34 ; Darby, 24 ; Darley, 
91 ; Godolphin, 21 ; Asi, 42i 



Arbaces, race won by, 38. 

Arched form of the skull, advantage of, 77. 

Ariel, race won by, 36. 

Arietta, race won by, 37. 

Arm, description of the, 261 ; action of, ex. 
plained on the principle of the lever, 257, 
262; extensor muscles of the, 261, 262; 
flexor muscles of the, 263; full and swell- 
ing, advantage of, ib. : should be muscular 
and long, 261 ; fracture of the, 328. 

Arsenic, medical use of, 402 ; treatment under 
poison by, 227. 

Arteries, description of the, 161 ; of the arm, 
261 ; of the face, 124 ; neck, 161 ; shoulder, 
25.5. 

Ascaris, account of the, 240. 

Ascot course, length of the, 41. 

Ass, history of, 419 ; account of two presented 
to Gen. Washington, 421 ; opinion of him 
by Prof. Wilson, ib.; ditto by Gen. Shelby, 
421, 426 ; ditto by J. N. Hambleton, Esq., 

421, 427 ; ditto by Col. N. Goldsboroujrh, 

422, 428 ; the Arabian, 424 ; price of, 427 ; 
cruel prejudice against, 419 ; mentioned in 
scripture, ib.; different races of, 420. 

Astor, race won by, 38. 
Astragalus, account of the, 285. 
Atlas, anatomy of the, 157. 
Auscultation, the importance of, 193. 
Awful, performance of, 57 ; height of^ 65. 

Back, general description of the, 171 ; proper 

form of the, ib, ; long and short, compara. 

tive advantages of^ 172 ; anatomy of the, 

171 ; muscles of the, 173. 
Backing, of the colt, 356 ; a bad habit of the 

horse, usual origin of it, ib. 
Back-sinews, sprain of the, 269 ; thickening 

of the, constituting unsoundness, 395. 
Balls Peyton, race won by, 38. 
Balls, the manner of giving, 402 ; the manner 

of making, ib, 
Barbary hnrse, description of, 21. 
Barbs or paps, treatment of, 154. 
Bark, Peruvian, the properties of it, 403. 
Barley, considered as food for the horse, 375. 
Barnacles, use of the, as a mode of restraint, 

345. 
Bar-shoe, description and use of) 341. 
Bars, description and office of the, 29" ; proper 

paring ofi for shoeing, 299 ; folly of cutting 

them away, 298 ; removal of, a cause of 

contraction, ib. ; corns, ib, 
Basilicon ointment, 403. 
Bay horses, description of| 387. 
Bay Malton, performances of, 30. 
Beach horses, 26. 
Beacon course, length o^ 41. 
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Beans, good for hardly worked horses, and 
that have a tendency to purge, 376, 379 ; 
should always be crushed, 376. 

fiearin^-rem, the use and abuse of, 140. 

Bees*wing, race won by, 37. 

Beet, the nutritive matter in, 379. 

Belladonna, extract of, 403. 

Bendigo, race won by, 36. 

Bertrand, race won by, 38. 

Bethune, race won by, 36. 

Betsy Baker, performance of, 57 ; height o( 65. 

Biceps femoris, account of the, 282. 

Bile, account of the, 230, 231. 

Billy, performance o^ 58. 

Bishoping the teeth, description of, 149. 

Biting, a bad habit, and how usually acquired, 
357. 

Bit, the, oflen too sharp, 140 ; sometimes got 
into the mouth, 358. 

Bitting of the colt, 252. 

Black horses, description and character of, 
387. 

Black Joke, performance of, 59. 

Black Maria, races won by, 36, 37, 38. 

Blacknose, races won by, 37. 

Bladder, description of the, 245 ; inflamma- 
tion of, symptoms and treatment. 246; 
neck of, ib. ; stone in the, t^. 

Bleeding, best place for general, 189, 345; 
directions for, 161, 189; from veins rather 
than arteries, 161 ; finger should be on the 
pulse during, ih,; importance of, in inflam- 
mation, ib, ; at the toe described, 190 ; com* 
parison between the fleam and lancet, 189. 

Blindness, usual method of discovering, 89 ; 
discovered by the pupil not dilating or con* 
tracting, ib, ; of one eye, ib. 

Blistering all round at onoe, barbarity and 
danger of, 347, 404 ; after firing, absurdity 
and cruelty of, 346, 361. 

Blisters, best composition of, 346 ; the diffiBr- 
ent kinds and uses of^ f6. ; best mode of 
appl^in^, ib, ; caution with regard to their 
application, ib. ; the principle of their ac- 
tion, 403; use oC in inflammation, 346; 
comparison between them and rowels and 
setons, 350. 

Blood, change in after bleeding, 190 ; changes 
in during respiration, 1 79 ; coagulation of, 
189; horses, very subject to contraction, 
308; spavin, nature and treatment of, 188. 

Bloody urine, 245. 

Blue Dick, races won by, 38. 

Bog spavin, nature and treatment of^ 189, 287, 
288. 

Bole-Armenian, medical use of; 403, 

Bones, strength does not depend on the size 
of, 28. 

Bone-spavm, nature and treatment of, 288. 

Bonny Boy, performance of^ 5d. 

Bonnets-o* Blue, race won by, 36. 

Bonton, race won by, 39. 

Bots in the stomach, natural history o^ 224 ; 
not usually injurious, ib. 

Bowels, inflammation of the, 235. 

Brain, description of the, 78 ; its cortical and 



oineritious composition, t6. ; the office of 
each, 78, 79 ; compression of the, 78, 94 
pressure on the, ib. : inflammation of the, 98. 

Bran, as food for the horse, 376. 

Breaking in|Should commence in the second 
winter, 251 ; description of its various 
stages, ib, ; necessity of gentleness and pa- 
tience in, 251, 252 ; of the farmer's horse, 
251 ; of the hunter or hackney, ib. 

Breast, muscles of the, 175. 

Breathing, the mechanism of^ 179. 

Breeding, qualities of the mare of as much 
importance as those of Jie horse, 248; the 
peculiarity of form and constitution mbe 
rited, ib. ; in-and-in, observations on, 26, 249. 

Breeds, good effects of crossing them, 29 ; ^ 
bad e&cts of ditto, ib. 

Broken down, what, 270. 

Broken knees, treatment of, 391 ; method of 
judging of the danger of, ii. ; when healed 
not unsonndness, but the form and action 
of the horse should be carefully examined, ib. 

Broken wind, nature and treatment of^ 213 , 
influenced much, and often caused by the 
manner of feeding, 215; how distingoisbad 
from thick wind, t^. 

Brooklyn Maid, performance of, 57. 

Bronchial tubes, description of the, 166. 

Bronchitis, nature and treatment c^ 205. 

Bronchocele, account o^ 197. 

Bronchotomy, the operation of, 165. 

Brood mare, description of the, 248; should 
not be too old, i6. ; treatment of, afler co- 
vering, 250 ; after foaling, ib. 

Brown horses, description of; 387. 

Brown, Capt Thomas, opinions of with lo- 
gard to climate, 32. 

Bryony, dangerous, 226. 

Buckeye, race won by, 37. 

Buccinator muscle, description of the, 125. 

Bull, the, Thoropson*8 description of the, 54. 

Cabbagk, the nutritive matter in, 379. 

Ceacum, description of the, 229. J 

Cadmus, race won by, 37. 

Calamine powder, account of, 417. 

Calculi in the intetflinet, 238. 

Calkins, advantages and disadvantages of, 

336 ; shonld be placed on both heel^ iiu 
Camden, race won by, 37. 
Camphor, the medical use o^ 403. 
Canker of the foot, nature and treatment of^ 

320. 
Cannon, or shank-bone, description of the, 267 
Cantharides, form the best blister, 225, 404 » 

given for the core of glanders, 225, 404 
Capillary vessehs the, 185. 
Capivi, balsam oC 406. 
Capped hock, nature and treatment of; 278 

description of, 278, 290 ; although not al 

ways unsoundness there should he a specia] 

warranty against it, 391. 
Capsicum Berries, their stimulating effiHt, 

404. 
Carbon of the blood got rid of in resoiratidr 

206. 
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Carbonate of iron, a raild toliic, 409. 

CarrawajB, a g^ood aromatic, 404. 

Carrot*, excellent effeciB of in diaeaM, 378 ; 
the nutritive matter in, 379. 

Cartilages of the foot, description and action 
of the, 300 ; ossification of the, 321, 394 ; a 
eame of unsoundness, 394. 

Caruncula lacrymalis, the, 117. 

Cascarilla Bark, a tonic and aromatic, 404. 

Cassandrs, race won by, 36. 

Castley, Mr., on restiveness in the horse, 353. 

Castor-oil, not a purgative for the horse, 404. 

Castration, method of, 254 ; proper period for, 
ti. ; the operation by torsion, t6. 

Cataract in the eye, nature of, 90 ; cannot be 
operated on in the horse, ib, ; method of 
examination for, t^. ; the occasional appear- 
ance and disappearance of, 120. 

Catarrh, description and treatment of, 193; 
distinguished 'from glanders, 193; distin- 
ffuished from inflammation of the lungs, 
192 ; epidemic, 197. 

Catarrhal ferer, nature and treatment of, 
192. 

Catechu, a good astringent, method of giving, 

. and adulterations of, 404. 

Catheter, description of one, 247. 

Cato, performances of, 57 ; height of, €5. 

Caustic, an account of the best, 405. 

Cawl, description of the, 231. 

Centreville Trotting coorae, 63. 

Cerebellum, description of the, 78. 

Cerebrum, description 6f the, 78. 

Chalk, its medicinal use in the horse, 4u5. 

Chaff, attention should be paid to the good- 
ness of the ingredients, 373 ; best composi. 
tion of, ib. ; when ^iven to the hard-worked 
horse, much time is saved for repose, t(. ; 
quantity of necessary for different kinds of 
horses, ib. 

Chamomile, a mild tonic, 405 

Chancellor, performances of, 59. 

Channel of the iaws, what, 144. 

Charcoal, useful in a poultice, and as an anti- 
septic, 405. 

Charges, composition and use of, 405. 

Charlotte Temple, performances of, 57; height 
of, 65. 

Chest, anatomy of the, 167 ; proper form of 
the, 168, 169 ; cut of the, 167 ; the import, 
ance of depth of^ 167 ; narrow and rounded, 
comparison between, ] 69 ; the broad chest, 
170; founder, description of, 175. 

Chestnut horses, varieties of, 387. 

Chinked it the chine, what, 172. 

Chbride of lime, an excellent disinfectant, 
412 ; of soda, useful in unhealthy ulcers, 
415. 

Chorea, 109. 

Choroid coat of the eye, description and use 
of the, 87. 

Chyle, the formation of, 229. 

Ciliary processes of the eye, description of 
the, 89. 

Cineritoos matter of tlie brain, nature and 
function of the, 79. 
37 • 



Clara Howard, races wdn by, 37, 38. 

Clicking, cause and remedy of, 362. 

Clipping, recommendation of,, 383. 

Clips, when necessary, 337. 

Clover, considered as an article of food, 37(1 
379. 

Clysters, the composition and great usefiilness 
of, 405 ; directions as to the administratioB 
of, ib. 

Coat, fine, persons much too solicitous to pro- 
cure it, 371. 

Cocktail horse, mode of docking, 351. 

Coffin-bone, description of tlie, 300 ; the la- 
melle, or leaves of, t6. ; fracture of, 383. 

Coffin-joint, sprain of, 277. 

Cold, common, description and treatment of, 
192. 

Colic, flatulent, account of, 234 ; spasmodic, 
description and treatment of, 232. 

Colocynth, is poisonous, 226. 

Colon, description of the, 229, 230. 

Colour, remarks on, 386. 

Colt, early treatment of the, 251 ; mules, death 
of, 454, 455. 

Columbus, performances of^ 57 ; height of, 65. 

Complexus major, description of the, 159; 
minor, description of the, 160. 

Concave-seated shoe, the, described and r». 
commended, 337. 

Confidence, performances of, 57 ; heightt 65* 

Conium maculatum, poisonous, 226. " 

Conjunctiva, description of the, 87 ; appear- 
ance ofi how far a test of inflammation, t6. 

Consumption, account of, 215^ 

Contraction of the foot, nature of, 305, 391 ; 
the peculiarity of the lameneKS produced 
by, 308 ; how far connected with the navi- 
cular disease, 307 ; is not the necessary 
consequence of shoeing, t^. ; produced by 
neglect of paring, 306 ; wearing the shoes 
too long, 305 ; want of natural moisture, 
306 ; the removal of the bars, ib. ; not so 
much prod deed by litter as imagined, 307 ; 
the cause rather than the consequence of 
thrush, 305 ; best mode of treating, 308, 309 ; 
rarely permanently cured, 309; does not 
necessarily imply unsoundness, 391; al. 
though not necessarily unsoundness, should 
have a special warranty against it, ib. ; blood 
horses very subject to, 308. 

Convexity of the eye, the proper, not suffi- 
ciently attended to^ 87. 

Copaibo, account of the resin, 406. 

Copper, the combinations of, used in veten- 
nary practice, 406. 

Corded veins, what, 136. 

Cordials, the use and abuse of, in the horse, 
406. 

Cornea, description of the, 87 ; mode of exa- 
mining the, ib. ; its prominence or flatness, 
ib.; should be perfectly transparent, ib. 

Corns, the nature and treatment of, 317 ; pro 
doced by cutting away the bars, ib.; not 
paring out the foot between the crust and 
bars, ib.; pressure, ib.; very difficult *o 
cure, 318; constitute unsoundness, 391. 
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Coronary ligrament, description of the, 297 ; 
the crast principally produced from, i6.; 
ring, description of the, ib. 

Coronet, description of the, ib. 

Corrosive sublioiate, treatment under poi. 
son by, 227 ; a good tonic for farcy, 227, 
411. 

Cortical substance of the brain, description 
and fraction o^ 78. 

Cough, the nature and treatment of, 209, 210 ; 
constitutes unsoundness, 392; the occasional 
difficulty with regard to this, 395. 

Cow hocks, description of^ 291. 

Cradle, a safe restraint upon the horse when 
blistered, 347. 

Cramp, the nature and treatment of, 106. 

Cream-coloured horses, account of, 386 ; pecu- 
liarity in their eyes, 88. 

Cream of tartar, a mild diuretic, 414. 

Creasote, its use in veterinary practice, 407. 

Creath, races won by, 36, 37. 

Crib-biting, description ot, 361 ; causes and 
cure, i6. ; injurious to the horse, ib. ; con. 
stitutes unsoundness, 361, 392. 

Cricoid cartilage of the windpipe, the, 163. 

Cropping of tlie ear, absurdity o^ 81. 

Crossing the breeds, good effect of, 29 ; bad 
effects of ditto, ib, 

Crotoii, the farina of, used as physic, 407. 

Crust of the foot, description of the, 295 ; com- 
position of the, 296 ; consisting within of 
numerous homy plates, 298 ; proper degree 
of it, slanting, 296 ; proper thickness of the, 
ib.; britUeness of^ remedy for, 298; the 
cause of sandcrack, 311. 

Crystalline lens, description of the, 90. 

Cub, race won by, 37. 

Cuboid bones, description of the, 285. 

Cuneiform bones, description of the, 77, 
285. 

Curbs, nature and treatment o^ 287 ; consti- 
tute unsoundness, 392. 

Cuticle, description of the, 381. 

Cutis, or true skin, account of the, ib. 

Cutting, cause and cure of, 275, 276, 362; 
constitutes unsoundness, 393; away the 
foot, unfounded prejudice against, 306. 

Dandriff, the nature of, 381. 

Darley Arabian, 21. 

Deafness, 122. 

Depressor labii inferioris muscle, description 
of the, 125. 

Diabetes, the nature and treatment of^ 245. 

Diaphoretics, their nature and effects, 407. 

Diaphragm, description of the, 176; rupture 
of, 177 ; its connexion with respiration, 178. 

Digestion, the process of it described, 222. 

Digestives, their nature and use, 407. 

Digitalis, highly recommended in colds and 
all inflammatory complaints, 407. 

Dilator magnns lateralis muscle, description 
of the, 2§5 ; naris lateralis muscle, descrip- 
tion of the, ib. 

Distance, 42. 

Diuretic medicines, the use and abuse of, 408. 



Docking, method of performing, 350. 

Dogs, danger of encouraging them about tiw 

stable, 100. 
Doncaster course, the length of, 42. 
Don Juan, performances of, 57. 
Dosoris, race won by, 37* 
DrinjKs, how to administer, 408 ; comparison 

between them and balls, ib. 
Dropsy of the chest, 219 ; of the heart, 183. 
Drover, performance of^ 58. 
Drum of the ear, description and use of ih% 

81. 
Duane, race won by, 39. 
Dun horse, account of the, 386. 
Duodenum, description of the, 229 ; diseases 

of the, ib. 
Dura mater, description of the, 78. 
Dutchman, performances of, 57, 60, 61, 63; 

height of, 65. 
Dutchess, performances of^ o7. 
D. D. Tompkins, performances of, 57 ; height 

of, 65. 
Duvall, Judge 6., services rendered to the 

turf by, 25. 

Ear, description of the external parts, 81 ; in> 

ternal parts, ib. ; bones of the, description 

and use of, 81, 82; labyrinth of the, 81 ; 

indicative of the temper, ib. ; clipping and 

singeing, cruelty of, ib,; treatment of 

wounds or bruises of, 121 ; cruel operations 

on the, ib. 
Earl of Margrave, ra6e won by, 37. 
Eclipse, his performances, 30, 39, 41 ; was a 

high-blower. 
£klwin Forrest, performances of, 57; bei^kt 

of, 65. 
Elasticity of the ligament of the neck, 77. 
Elaterium, poisonous, 226. 
Elbow, the proper form and inclinatioii ofi 

264 ; capped, 261 ; fracture of, 326 ; pjfio- 

tured, 262. 
Ellen Thompson, performances of, 57. 
Emetic tartar, used as a nauseant, diaplior*tic, 

and worm medicine, 402. 
Empress, performance of, 59. 
Enamel of the teeth, account of the, 145. 
English Eclipse, 24. 

English steeple-chase, description of, 50. 
English aristocracy, advantages ofj 32. 
English trotters, examples o^51. 
Ensiform cartilage, the, 169. 
EIntanglement of the intestines, description 

of, 239. 
Enteritis, account of, 235. • 

Epidemic catarrh, nature and treatment o( 

197 ; malignant, nature and treatment o( 

203. 
Epiglottis, description of the, 163. 
Epilepsy, nature and treatment of, 109. 
Epsom salts, used as a purgative, 41if. 
Epsom course, the length of, 41. 
Ergot of rye, the action of, 415. 
Etlimoid bone, description of the, 77. 
Euphorbium, the abominable use of it, 3S6L 
Eutaw, race won by, 39. 
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Ewe-neck, nnsightiinese and inconTeDience 
of, 160 

Exchanges of horses stand on the same ground 
as sales, 397. 

Exercise, directions for, 371 ; the necessity 
of regalar, tb, ; want of, producing grease, 
294 ; more injury done by the want of it 
than by the hardest work, 372. 

Expansion shoo, description and use of the, 
341 

Extensor pedis muscle, description of the, 
284. 

Eye, description of the, 82 ; cut of the, 66 ; 
fracture of the orbit of the, 93; healthy 
appearance of the, 85 ; diseases of the, 116 ; 
inflammation of, common, 117 ; ditto, spe- 
cific, t^.; ditto,, causes, 118; ditto, medical 
treatment of, 118, 119; ditto, untractable 
nature of, 119, 120; ditto, consequences 
of, 119; ditto, marks of recent, 393 ; ditto, 
constitutes unsoundness, ib, ; ditto, heredi- 
tary, 119 ; method and importance of exa- 
mining it, 87, 90; indicative of the temper, 
82 ; the pit above, indicative of the age, 71 ; 
muscles of the, 92. 

Eyebrows, substitute for, 83. 

Eyelashes, description o^ 83 ; folly of singe- 
ing them, 84. 

Eyelid, description of, 83, 84. 

Eyelids, diseases of the, 116. 

Exostosis on the orbit of the eye, 94. 

Face, description of the, 122 ; cut of the mus- 
cles, nerves, and blood-vessels of; 125, 

Falling in of the foot, what, 304. 

False quarter, nature and treatment of, 313. 

Fanny Wyatt, race won by, 39. 

Farcy, a disease of the absorbents of the skin, 
136, 137; connected with glanders, 136; 
both generated and infectious, 138 ; symp- 
toms of, 137; treatment of, 138; buds, 
what, 137 ; tiie effect of cantha rides in, 
138, 139; diniodide of copper, 138. 

Fashion, performance of, 39 ; the winner of 
the race of races, 33. 

Feather-weight, a, 42. 

Feeding, high, connected with grease, 294 ; 
regular periods of, necessity of attending 
to, 379 ; manner o^ has much influence on 
broken wind, 214. 

Feet, the general management of^ 380 ; atten- 
tion to, and stopping at night, recommend- 
ed, ib. 

Felt soles, description and use of, 341. 

Femur, fracture of the, 329. 

Fetlock, description of the, 275. 

Fever, idiopathic or pure, 187 ; symptoms of, 
ib. ; symptomatic, 1 88. 

Fibula, description of the, 283. 

Filly by Imp. Trustee, race won by, 37. 

Firing, the principle on which resorted to, 
347; mode of applying, ib.; should not 
penetrate the skin, 349; absurdity and 
cruelty of blistering after, ib. ; horse should 
not be used for some months after, ib. 

Fistula lacrymalis, 8-1 ; in the poll, 157. 



Fits, symptoms, causes, and treatment of^ 
109. 

Fleam and lancet, comparison between them, 
189. 

Flexor of the arm, description of the, 263 / 
metatarsi muscle, descrijption of the, 264 ; 
pedis perforatus, the perforated muscle, de- 
scription of the, 263, 284 ; pedis perforans, 
the perforating muscle, description of the, 
264, 269, 284. 

Fiirtilla, race won by, 38. 

Flying Childers, the ne plu§ ultra of success 
reached in his days, 29. 

Foal, early treatment of^ 251 ; early handling 
ofi important, ib,; importance of liberal 
feeding of, ib. ; time for weaning, ib. 

Fomentations, theory and use of, 409. 

Food of the horse, obserrations on, 372 ; a list 
of the usual articles of^ 374 ; should be ap- 
portioned to the work, 373. 

Foot, description of the, 295 ; diseases of the, 
302 ; canker, 320 ; corns, 317 ; contraction, 
305; false quarter, 313; founder, acute, 
302 ; chronic laminitis, 304 ; inflammation, 
ib. ; navicular joint disease, 309 ; overreach, 
312; prick, 315; pumiced, 304; quittor, 
313; sandcrack, 311; thrush, 318; tread, 
312; weakness, 321 ; wounds, 315 

Forceps, arterial, the use of, 190. 

Forehead, the different form of^ in the ox and 
horse, 78. 

Fore-legs, description of, 255; diseases of 
tliem, 267 ; proper position of them, 278. 

Forge-water occasionally used, 409. 

Form, on the improvement of, 28. 

Founder, acute, symptoms, causes, and treat- 
ment of, 302; chronic, nature and treat- 
ment of, 304. 

Foxglove, strongly recommended in colds, 
and all fevers, 407, 408. 

Fracture of the skull, treatment of, 93; gene- 
ral observations on fractures, 3^2 ; of the 
skull, 323; orbit of the eye, 324; nasal 
bones, t(.; superior maxillary or upper jaw- 
bone, 325; inferior ditto^ to.; spine, 326; 
ribs, ib.i pelvis, 327; tail, 328; limbs, ib.; 
shoulder, tb. ; arm, ib, ; elbow, ib, ; femur, 
329 ; patella, tb. ; tibia, ib. ; hock, 330 ; l<Qg, 
ib,; sessamoid bones, 331; pastern, ib.; 
lower pastern, 332 ; coffin bone, 333 ; navi- 
cular bone, ib. 

Frog, horny, description of the, 299 ; sensible, 
description of the, 299, 301 ; ditto, action 
and use of the, 299 ; pressure, question of 
the, ib,; proper paring of, for shoeing, ib., 
diseases of the, ib. 

Frontal bones, description of the, 70; sinuses, 
description of the, 73 ; ditto, perfbrated tc 
detect glanders, ib. 

Furze, considered as an article of food, 378* 

Gallatin, race won by, 37. 

Gall, account of the, 231 ; bladder, the hone 

has none, ib. 
Gall-stones, 243. 
Gazan, race won by, 37. 
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Gentkn, the best tonic for the hone, 409. 

Georcre Martin, races won by, 36, 38. 

Gibbingf, a bad -habit, cause of, and means of 
lessening^, 356. 

Gigs, formation of| 154. 

Ginger, an excellent aromatic and tonic, 409, 
417. 

Give and take plate, 42. 

Glanders, nature of, 1S9, 131 ; symptoms, 74, 
129, 134; slow progrress o^ 129, 131 ; ap- 
pearances of the nose in, 74, 129, 131 ; de- 
tected by injecting the frontal sinuses, 73 ; 
how distinguished from catarrh, 131 ; ditto 
from strangles, tb. ; connected with farcy, 
130, 132; treatment of; 135; causes, 133; 
both generated and contagious, 133, 134, 
429 ; oflenest produced by improper stable 
management, 133; mode of communiea- 
tion, 134; prevention of, 135; account of 
its speedy appearance, 132, 133.' 

Glands, enlarged, it depends on many circum- 
stances whether they constitute unsound. 
ness,393. 

Glass-eye, nature and treatment of, 121. 

Glauber's salt, its efiect, 416. 

Glutei muscles, description of the, 281, 282. 

Godolphin Arabian, Sir Archy regarded as 
the, of America, 25. 

Goulard's extract, the use of it much over- 
valued, 412. 

Gracilis muscle, description of the, 281, 284. 

terrains, occasionally used for horses of slow 
work, 375. 

Grapes on the heels, treatment of, 294. 

Grasses, neglect of the farmer as to the pro- 
per mixture of, 377. 

Grease, nature and treatment of; 292 ; cause 
of, t6. ; farmer's horse not so subject to it 
as others, 294 ; generally a mere local com- 
plaint, 293. 

Greenwich Maid, performances o^ 57 ; height, 
65. 

Grey Eagle, race won by, 37. 

Grey Medoc, race won by, 39. 

Grey horses, account cf the different shades 
of, 386. 

Grinders, construction of the, 145. 

Grinding, of the food, accomplished by the 
mechanism of the joint of the lower jaw, 
146 ; swallowing without, 360. 

Grogginess, accnant of, 275. 

Grooming; as important as exercise to the 
horse, 370 ; opens the pores of the skin, and 
gives a fine coat, 371 ; directions for, ib. 

Grunter, the, description of; 215 ; is unsound, 
392. 

Gullet, description of the, 221 ; foreign bodies 
in, 223. 

Gum-arabic, for what purposes used, 398. 

uutta serena, nature and treatment of, 121. 

Habits, vicious or dangerous, 353. 

Hfomaturia, 245. 

Hair, account of the, 381 ; qnestion of cutting 

it from the heels, 295. 
Haras, established by Napoleon, 33. 



Haunch, description of the, 279 ; wide^ ad. 
vantage of; t^. ; injuries of the, ib. ; joints 
singular strength of it, t6. ; also of the thigh 
bones, advantage of the oblique direction 
of,i6. 

Haw, curious mechanism of the, 85; diseases 
of, 117 ; absurdity and cruelty of destroy- 
ing it, 85, 86. 

Hay, considered as food, 373 ; mowbumt, in 
jurious, 377 ; old preferable to new, ib. 

Head, anatomy of the, 70; the numeroiM 
bones composing il, the reason of this, 70, 
71 ; section of the, 72 ; beautiful provisioa 
for its support, 76. 

Healing ointment, account of the, 417. 

Hearing of the horse, the very acute, 81. 

Heart, description of the, 181 ; its action do 
scribed, 182; inflammation of the, 183 
dropsy of the, tb. 

Heels, question of cutting the hair from them* 
295 ; low, disadvantage of, 322 ; proper par* 
ing of, for shoeing, 334 ; washing of the, 
producing grease, 294. 

Height of trotting horses, 64. 

Hellebore, white, used in inflammation of the 
lungs and fevers, 409 ; black, its use, ib. 

Hemlock, given in inflammation of the chest, 
410. 

Henry, match won by, 57 ; height, 65w 

Hepatic duct, the, 231. 

Hernia, the natare and treatment of; 240. 

Hide.bound, the nature and treatment of, 383. 

High-blower, a description of ^e, 195, 315 ; !■ 
unsound, 392. 

Hind legs, description of the, 279. 

Hip-joint, the great strength of the, 280. 

Hips, ragged, what, 279. 

Hobblea, description of the best, 344 

Hock, the advantage of its numerous separate 
bones and ligaments, 290; capped, 278, 
291 ; cow, ib. ; description of the, 285 ; en- 
largement of the, nature of and how afieeU 
ing soundness, 286, 393 ; inflammation of 
the small bones of, a frequent cause of 
lameness, 286, 287 ; the principal seat of 
lameness behind, 286; lameness of it, with, 
out apparent cause, 290 ; fracture of; 330. 

Hogs* lard, properties o€, 399. 

Hoof, cut of the, 295 ; description of the, 296. 

Horn of the crust, secreted principally by the 
coronary ligament, 298; once separated 
from the sensible part within, will never 
again unite with it, ib. 

Hornet, sting of the, 225. 

Horse, the first allusion to him, 17; in England 
and America, 17; English, 20; Barb, 21; 
the diflerent colours of the different breeds, 
386 ; his fossil remains found in every part 
of the world, 17, 31 ; the general manage- 
ment of; 366 ; sublime account of; by Joh, 
18 ; first mention of race-horse in Engliidi 
annals, 21 ; Arabian race, 27, 28 ; height 
of trotting, 64 ; price of, in Solomon's time, 
18 ; sagacity of, tb. ; can see almost in dark- 
ness, 88 ; English, improved under William 
the Conqueror, 2) , 22 ' tuological descrip^ 
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tion of, 67 ; nomeroai in Britain at tbe in- 
▼ution of the Romans, 20. 

Horae, Flanders, introduced by King John, 
72; Lombardy, imported by Edward IL, 
i6 ; Spanish, imported by Edward 111^ t6.; 
Flemish, characteristics of^ ib» ; Darby Ara- 
bian, 24 ; revolution in the system of breed- 
ing brouffht about by the invention of gun- 
powder, 23 ; first classification for war, the 
turf, the chase, the road, and tbe coach, ib» ; 
value of before the establishment of the 
Turf Register, 25 ; Beach, snecdoies of, 26; 
thrives Ixst within or near the torrid zone, 
31 ; influence of climate and food on the 
form and character of, 31 ; value of since 
the establishment of the Torf Register, 32 ; 
ancestors of the present stock of American, 
40 ; good blood in, important in a military 
point of view, 33 ; prevalence of blood of, 
in Lee*8 Legion, S3; American trotting, 
49 ; superiority of the American trotting 
over the English, 49, 51 ; speed of, 50, 51. 

Honri, (/mp.)i nee won by, 36. 

Humerus, description of the, 260. 

Hunter, the, general account o^ 48 ; proper 
degree of blood in, t6. ; ibrm of, tb, ; spirit 
of, ib.; Engliah, i6.; shoe, description of 
the, 340. 

Hunting Park course, 64. 

Hydrocyanic acid, poisoning by it, 226 ; ita 
occasional good service, 399. 

Hydrotborax, symptoms and treatment of, 219. 

Ilbdh, description of the, 229. 

Inflammation, nature of^ 185; treatment of, 
186 ; hot or cold applications to, guide in 
the choice of, ib, ; importance of bleeding 
in, 185, 345; when proper to physic in, 
186; of the bowels, 235; ditto, distinction 
between it and colic, 233 ; brain, 98 ; eye, 
117; foot, 302 ; kidneys, 244 ; larynx, 1 93 ; 
lungs, 206; stomach, 223; trachea, 194; 
veins, 161. 

Influenza, nature and treatment of, 197. 

Infusions, manner of making them, 411. 

Insanity, 115. 

Intercostal muscles, description of the, 169. 

Intestines, description of the, 228. 

Introsusception of the intestines, treatment 
of, 238. 

Invertebratcd animals, what, 67. 

Iodine, usefulness of, in reducing enlarged 
glands, 411. 

Iris, description of the, 89. 

Iron, the carbonate of, a mild and useful 
tonic, 409; sulphate of, a stronger tonic, 
ib.; ditto, recommended fi>r the cure of 
glanders, ib. 
tchiness of the skin should always be re- 
garded with suspicion, 390. 

Jacxs. See the Ass. 
James's powder, 402. 

Jaundice, symptoms and treatment of, 243, 244. 
Jaw, the lower, admirable mechanism of, 142 ; 
npper, description of, 141 
3f 



Jejunum, description of the, 239. 

Jerry, performance of, 58. 

Jim Bell, races won by, 36, 39. 

Jockeys, superiority of American, 51, 65« 

Jockey Club, rules and regulations of, 42 

John Barcombe, race won by, 39. 

John Causin, race won by, 36. 

John R. Grymes, race won by, 37. 

Jointed shoe, tlie description and^use of, 341 

Jugular vein, anatomy of the, 190. 

Jumper, the horse-breaker, anecdotea of hit 

power over animals, 353. 
Juniper, oil of, use of, 411. 

Kate Keaenkt, her dam sold for 13 poundi 

tobscco currency, 24 ; her fkme established 

by Col. J. M. Selden, ib. 
Kicking, a bad and inveterate habit, 358. 
Kidneys, description of the, 243 ; inflaramfr- 

tion of, symptoms and treatment of^ 244. 
King Pippin, anecdotes of him as illustrating 

the inveterateness of vicious habits, 354. 
Knee, an anatomical description of the, 264; 

tied in below, 269 ; broken, treatment of, 

265,391. 
Knowledge of the horse, how acquired, 69. 

Labyrinth of the ear, description and use of 

the, 81. 
Lachrymal dnet, description of the, 84 ; gland, 

description and use of the, ib. 
Lady Clifden, race won by, 39. 
Lady Suffolk, performances of, 57, 63, 64; 

height of, 65. 
Lady Victory, performances of^ 57; height 

of, 65. 
Lady Warrington, performances of, 57 ; height 

ot; 65. 
Lady Kate, performances o^ 58. 
Lamella or laminie, homy, account of the, 

298 ; fleshy, account of the, ib, ; weight of 

the horse, supported by the, ib. 
Lameness, shoulder, method of aecertainingi 

255; from wliatever cause, unsoundness, 

393. 
Lampas, nature and treatment of, 142 ; cruelty 

of burning the bars for, f 6. 
LamiiuB of the foot See Lamelle. 
Lancet and fleam, oompariaon between them, 

189. 
Laryngitis, chnmie and acute, 193. 
Larynx, description of the, 163 ; inflammatioa 

of the, 193. 
Laodanum, the uae of in veterinary practiM^ 

413. 
Lead, the compounds of, used in veterinary 

practice, 411, 412; extract of, ita power 

much overvalued, 412 ; sugar of^ use of, Uk ; 

white, use of, ib. 
Leather soles, description and use of^ 341. 
J«- g, cut of the, 112 ; description of the, 267 ; 

fracture of the, 332. 
Legs, fore, the situation of, 255 ; hind, anato- 
mical description of the, ib, ; swelled, 291. 
Levator humeri muscle, description of th^ 

160, 259. 
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Lever, muscular action explained on the 

principle of it, 257. 
Ligament of the neck, description and elastic 

city of the, 76. 
Light, the degree of, in the stable, 369. 
Limbs, fractare of the, 328. 
Lime, the chloride of, exceedingly useful for 

bad smelling wounds, &.C., 412 ; the chlo- 

ride of, valuable in cleansing stables from 

infection, A. 
Lindsay's Arabian, 34. 
Liniments, the composition and use of, ib. 
Linseed, an infusion of, used in catarrh, 376, 

412; roeul forms the best poultice, 412, 

414. 
Lips, anatomy and uses of the, 139 ; lips the 

hands of the horse, ib. 
Litter, the, cannot be too frequently removed, 

368 ; proper substances for, 369 ; contrac 

tion not so much produced by it as some 

imagine, 307. 
Liver, the anatomy and use of it, 230 ; diseases 

of the, 241. 
Liverpool, account of the coarse at, 42. 
Locked jaw, symptoms, cause, and treatment 

of; 103. 
Locomotive, performances of, 57; height of, 

65. 
Loins, description of the, 172. 
Longissimus dorsi muscle, description of the, 

173. 

Lncem, considered as an article of food, 378. 
Lumbricus teres, the, 240. 
Lunar caustic, a very excellent application, 

402. 
Lungs, description of the, 181 ; symptoms of 

inflammation of the, 206; causes of, ib.; 

how distinguished from catarrh and dig. 

temper, 207, 208; treatment of, 208, 209 ; 

importance of early bleeding in, 209 ; bliii. 

ters preferable to rowels or setons in, 210 ; 

consequences of, 210, 212, 215. 

Madness, the symptoms and treatment of, 
100. 

Magnesia, the sulphate of^ 412. 

Mallenders, the situation of, 278 ; the nature 
and treatment of, 291. 

Mammalia, the, an important class of animals, 
67. 

Manchester, account of the course at, 42. 

Mane, description and use of the, 160. 

Mange, description and treatment of, 388; 
causes of; 388, 389 ; ointment, recipes for, 
ib,; highly infectious, 389; method of 
purifying the stable afler, ib. 

Manger-feeding, the advantage of, 373. 

Mare, put to the horse too early, 248, 250 ; 
deterioration in, 249 ; her proper form, ib. ; 
breeding in.and-in, ib,; time of being at 
heat, 250 ; time of going with foal, tb, ; best 
time for covering, ib,; management of, 
when with foal, ib, ; management of, afler 
foaling, 250. 

Maria Duke, race won by, 36. 



Mark of the teeth, what, 146. 

Marsk, his performances, 30. 

Mashes, importance of their use, 413; beM 
method of making them, tb, 

Masseter muscle, description of the, 125, 144. 

Master Henry, race won by, 38. 

Matchem, his performances, 30. 

Maxillary bones, anatomy of the, 141 , frac- 
tures of, 325. 

Meadow grasses, the quantity of nntritm 
matter in, 379. 

Medicines, a list of the most useful, 398. 

Medullary substance of the brain, its natorb 
and function, 72, 78, 79. 

Megrims, cause, 94; symptoms, 95; treat* 
roent, ib, ; apt to return, ib. 

Melt, description of the, 231. 

Mercurial ointment, the use of; in veterinarj 
practice, 410. 

Mercury, its use in epidemic catarrh, 201. 

Mesentery, description of the, 229. 

Metacarpals, description of the, 267. 

Midriff, description of the, 176. 

Minstrel, race won by, 36. 

Mischief, performance of, 59. 

Miss Foots, racetf won by, 39. 

Mount Holly, performance of; 58. 

Modesty, performance of, 57 ; heigiit of, 65. 

Moisture, want of, a cause of contraction, 
307. 

Moon-blindness, the nature of, 117. 

Moulting, the process of, 385; the horse 
usually languid at the time of, ib, ; no sti- 
mulant or spices should be given, ib, ; mode 
of treatment under, 'tfr. 

Mounting the oolt, 253. 

Mouth of the horse, description of the bones 
of, 141 ; should be always, felt lightly in 
riding, ib, ; importance of its sensibility, t^. 

Mowburnt bay injurious, 377. 

Mule, the, 419; as he is, 422; value of, in 
China, 423; value of the breed of Gen. 
Washington, ib, ; more valuable when bred 
from bl(x>ded mares, ib. ; longevity of, 424 ; 
Pliny's account of a, ib, ; does not deterio- 
rate more rapidly afler twenty years of a^e 
than the horse after ten, 425 ; health ot, ib, ; 
economy in food, Sec, ib, ; is more steadj 
in his draught than the horse, 426 ; trade 
in Kentucky, 427 ; his obstinacy, 429 ; bad 
habits, 429, 430 ; number of in the United 
Sutes, 430 ; a breeding, 432 ; birth of two 
colts, ib.; death of ditto, 432, 433. 

Muriatic acid, its properties, 399. 

Muscles of the back, description of the, 173 ; 
breast, ditto, 175 ; eye, ditto, 92 ; face, ditto, 
125; neck, ditto, 158; rib^, ditto, 169; 
shoulder-blade, 255; lower bone of. the 
shoulder, ib.; the advantageous direction 
of, more important than their bulk, 256, 
257, 258 ; should be large, 28. 

Muscular action, the principle of, 261. 

Mustard, the use of, 413. 

Myrrh, the use of, for canker and wounds, 
413. 
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Nasalis labii sapeTiorii mascle, description 
of the, 125. 

Nasal bones, fracture of, 324 ; description of, 
72. 

gleet, 127. 

. polypus, 126. 

Nayicular bone, description of the, 301 ; the 
action and use of it, ib. 

Navicular joint, disease, nature and treatment 
of the, 309 ; how far connected with con- 
traction, 310 ; the cure very uncertain, ib, ; 
fracture of, 333. 

Neck, anatomy and muscles of the, 158, 159 ; 
description of the arteries of the, 161 ; de- 
scription of the veins of the, t6. ; bones of 
the, 158 ; proper conformation of the, ib, ; 
comparison between long and short, 159 ; 
loose, what, t6. 

Nerves, the, construction and theory of, 70 ; 
spinal, the compound nature o^ 79 ; of the 
face, 125. 

Neurotomy, or nerve operation, object and 
effect of it. 111 ; manner of performing it, 
112 ; cases in which it should or should not 
be peribrmed, 113; a vestige of the pe;-- 
fbrmance of it, constitutes unsoundness, 
394. 

Nicking, the method of performing, 351 ; use- 
less cruelty often resorted to, 352. 

Nimrod, his objection to clipping, 383; ad- 
mits the saperiority of American trotters, 
49, 51. 

Nitre, a valuable cooling medicine, and mild 
diuretic, 414. 

Nitric acid, for what employed, 399. 

Nitrous EBther, spirit of, a mild stimulant and 
diuretic, 413. 

Norman Leslie, match won by, 57 ; height of. 

Nose, description of the bones Qf the, 122, 
123; spontaneous bleeding from, ib,; the 
importance of its lining membrane, 123, 
191 ; the nose of the horse slit to increase 
his wind, 124. 

Nosebag, importance of the, 379. 

Nostrils, description of the, 122 ; peculiar in- 
flaromation of the membrane of the, 74 ; 
the membrane of) important in ascertaining 
disease, 126, 191 ; importance of an ex- 
panded one, 124 ; slit by some nations to 
increase the wind of the horse, ib. 

Nutriment, the quantity of, contained in the 
different articles of food, 379. 

AT8, the usual food of the horse, 374, 379 ; 
should be old, heavy, dry, and sweet, 374, 
375; kiln-dried, injurious to the horse, 
375 ; proper quantity of^ for a horse, ib. 

Oatmeal, excellent for gruel, and sometimes 
used as a poultice, 375. 

Occipital bone, description of the, 74. 

GElnanthe fistulosa, poisonous, 226. 

(Esophagus, description of the, 221. 

Olfactory nerves, the importance of them, 124. 

Olive oil, an emollient, 413. 

Omega, races won by, 38, 39. 



Omentum, description of the, S31. 
Oneida Chief, performance of, 58. 
Opacity of the eye, the nature and treatment 

1)f, 118. 
Operations, description of the most important, 

344 
Ophthalmia, 117. 
Opium, its great Value in veterinary practice, 

412 ; adulterations of it, ib. 
Orbicularis muscle of the eye, description of 

it, 92. 
Orbit of the eye, fracture of, 93. 
Os femoris, account of, 282. 
Ossification of the cartillages, cause and treat- 

ment of^ 321. 
Over-reach, the nature and treatment of^ 312, 

362 ; oflen producing sandcrack or quitter, 

363. 
Ozena, account of| 128. 

Pachtdermata, an order of animals, 68. 
Pack-wax, description of the, 76, 157. 
Palate, description of the, 163. 
Palm-oil, the best substance for making up 

balls, 414. 
Palsy, the causes and treatment of, 109. 
Pancreas, description of tlie, 243. 
Paps or barbs, 154. 
Parietal bones, description of the, 74. 
Paring out of the foot for shoeing, directions 

for, 334 ; neglect of; a cause of contraction, 

306. 
Parotid gland, description of the, and its dis- 
eases, 125, 153. 
Parsnips, the nutritive matter in, 379 
Passenger, race won by, 37. 
Pastern, upper, fracture of, 331 ; lower, fVac* 

ture o^ 332; description of the, 272, 276; 

bones of the, ib. ; cut of the, 272 ; proper 

obliquity of the, 274. 
Patella or stifle bone, description of the, S83 , 

fracture of, 329. 
Paul Pry, performance of, SB, 
Pawing, remedy for, 363. 
Payment of the smallest sum completes the 

■ purchase of a horse, 396. 
Peacemaker, race won by, 37. 
Peas, somtimes used as food, but should be 

crushed, 376, 379. 
Pectineus muscle, the, 281. 
Pectorales muscles, description of the, 175,260 
Pedigrees of American trotters, 54. 
Pelham, performance of, 58. 
Pelvis, fracture of the, 327. 
Pericardium, description of the, 181. 
PeronfBus muscle, description of the, 284. 
Perspiration, insensible, no medicines will 

certainly increase it, 385. 
Pharynx, anatomy of the, 157. 
Phrenitis, 98. 

Phthisis pulmonalis, description of, 215. 
Physic balls, method of compounding the 

best, 40t ; should never be given in inflam 
• mation of the lungs, 181. 
Physicking, rules for, 237. 
Pia mater, description of the, 78. 
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Pied bone, tooount of the, 386. 

Pi^mentum nigrum, account of the, 88. 

Piper, description of the, 215. 

Pit of the eye, the, indicative of the age, 71. 

Pitch, its uae for charges and plasters, 414. 

Pithing, a humane method of destroying ani- 
mals, 158. 

Pleura, description of the, 179. 

Pleurisy, the nature and treatment of, 181, 
217. 

Pneumonia, the nature and treatment of, 206. 

Poisons, account of the most frequent, 226, 
227 ; tests of the different ones, 227. 

Poll-evil, the cause and treatment o^ 157; 
importance of the free escape of the mat- 
ter, i6. 

Popliteus muscle, description of the, 284 

Porter*s Spirit of the Times, opinion of^ 51. 

Postea spinatus muscle, description of the, 
260. 

Post Boy, race won by, 37. 

Post Match, 42. 

Potash, the compound of^ 414. 

Potatoes, considered as an article of food, 378, 
379. 

Poultices, their various compositions, manner 
of acting, and great use, 414. 

Powders, comparison between them and balls, 
415. 

Pressure, race won by, 37. 

Pressure on the brain, effect of, 94. 

Prick, in the foot, treatment of, 315 ; injari- 
ouB method of removing the bom in search- 
ing for, 317. 

Prussic acid, treatment of poisoning by, 226. 

Puffing the glims, a trick of fraudulent horse- 
dealers, 71. 

Pulse, the natural standard of the, 184; vari- 
eties of the, ib, ; importance of attention to 
the, 185 ; the most convenient place to feel 
it, ib. ; the finger on the pulse during the 
bleeding, ib. 

Pumiced feet, description and treatment of, 
304; do not admit of cure, ib,; constitute 
unsoundness, 394. 

Pupil of the eye, description of the, 89 ; the 
mode of discovering blindness in it, ib. 

Purchase, to complete the, there must be a 
memorandum, or |Niyment of some sam, 
however small, 396. 

Purging, violent, treatment of, 235. 

QuARTiBs of the horse, description of the, 
281 ; importance of their muscularity and 
depth, ib. ; foot, ^description of, 297 ; the 
inner, crust thinner and weaker at, 298 ; 
folly of lowering the crust, ib, 

Quidding the food, cause o^ 363; anaoand- 
ness while it lasts, 394. 

Quinme, the sulphate of, 403. 

Quittor the nature and treatment of^ 313 ; the 
treatment oflen long and difficult, exercis- 
ing the patience both of the practitioner 
and owner, 314, 315; is unsoundness, 394. 

Rabibb, symptoms of, 100 



Raoe^Mmrses, diflbrent lengths of, 41. 
Races, among the Arabs, 27 ; best in America 

on record, 35; at mile heats, 36; at two 

mile heats, 37 ; at three mile heats, 38 ; at 

four mile heats, 39 ; miacellaneoos eanin- 

ples of, 40 ; prejudices against, 33. 
Racers may beget trotters, 52, 53. 
Racks, no openings should be allowed abow 

them, 367. 
Radios, description of the, 261. 
Ragged-hipped, what, 279 ; no impediment to 

action, to. 
Raking, the operation oC 415. 
Rattler, matches won bv, 57, 59 ; height o^ 65. 
Reality, race won by, 37. 
Rearing, a dangeroos and inveterate babitt 

359. 
Recti muscles, of the neck, deacripttoo o( 

158; of the thigh, 280. 
Rectum, description of the, 229, 230. 
Red Bill, races won by, 36, 38. 
Reins, description of the proper, 140. 
Resin, its use in veterinary practice, 4l5w 
ResfHratioo, description of the mechanisna 

and effect of, 179. 
Respiratory nerves, the, 79. 
Restiveness, a bad habit, and never cured, 

353 ; anecdotes in proof of its hiveterate* 

ness, 353, 354. 
Retina, description of the, 91. 
Retractor muscle of the eye,descriptioii of it,99» 
Rheumatism, 110. 
Rifle, performance of, 57. 
Ribbed-home, advantage of being, 171. 
Ribs, anatomy of the, 168, 169. 
Richard of York, race won by, 37. 
Ringbone, the nature and treatment o^ 277 

278 ; constitutes unsoundness, 394. 
Ripple, race won by, 38. 
Ripton, matches won by, 57, 63, 64; heigbi 

of; 65. 
Roach-backed, what, 172. 
Roan horses, account of, 386. 
Roaring, the nature of, 194, 215 ; curious his- 

tory of, 195 ; constitutes unsoandness, 392 ; 

from tight reining, 196; from hackling in 

crib-biting, ib. ; treatment of, 197. 
Robin Hood, race won by, 36. 
Rocker, race won by, 37. 
Rolling, danger of, and remedy for, 363. 
Roman nose in the horse, what, l^. 
Round-bone, the, can scarcely be dislocated. 

282. 
Round coarse, length of, 41. 
Rowels, manner of inserting, and their opera- 
tion, 415 ; comparison between them, bias- 

ters, and setons, 350. 
Rules and regulations of the New York 

Jockey Clu^ 42. 
Rules and regulations of the New York 

Trotting Club, 54 
Running away, method of restraining, 359. 
Rapture, treatment of, 240 ; of the sospensory 

ligament, 193. 
Rye-grass, considered as an article «f food. 

378. 
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Saddles, the proper ooDitruotkm o^ 174; 
points off ti. 

Saddle-backed, what, 172; nils, treatment of; 
175. 

SaddKnp of the coh, 353. 

SaikM' Boy, race won 6^, 3& 

Sainfoin used as an article of Ibod, 378 

Sal ammoniac, the medical use of, 401. 

Saliva, its nature and use, 153. 

Salivary glands, description of the, t6. 

Sallenders, nature and treatment of, 391. 

Sally Shannon, race won by, 37. 

Sally Miller, match won by, 57; height o^ 
65. 

Sally Walker, race won by, 38. 

Salt, ufie of in veterinary practice, 415 ; value 
of, mingled in the food of animals, 377. 

Sandal, Mr. Percivali's, 343. 

Sandcrack, the situation of, 278 ; the nature 
and treatment of, 311; most dangerous 
when proceeding fix>m tread, 312 ; liable to 
roturn, unless the brittleness of the hoof is 
romediedf 313; constitutes unsoundness, 
394. 

Sarah Bladen, race won by, 38. 

Sarah Washington, race won by, 38. 

Sartoriuii muscle, description of the, 281. 

Savin, dangerous, 226. 

Scapula, description of the, 255. 

Sclerotica, description of the, 87. 

Scouring, general treatment of, 234. 

Screwdriver, performancea of, 57 ; height of, 
65. 

Secale cornutnro, the effect of, 415. 

Sjcdatives, a list of them, and their mode of 
action, 415. 

Serratus major muscle, description of the, 
168, 255, 259. 

Seesamoid bones, admirable use of in obviating 
concussion, 273 ; fracture of, 331. • 

SetoDs, mode of introducing, 349 ; cases in 
which they are indicated, ih. ; comparison 
between them and rowels and blisters, 350. 

Shakspeare, perlbrmance o^ 57; height of, 
65. 

8bank.bone, the, 267. 

Shark, his performances, 30, 36. 

%hoe, the concave-seated, cut of^ 338; de- 
scribed and recommended, 337 ; the man- 
ner in which the old one should be taken 
off, 334 ; the putting on of the slioe, 335 ; 
it should be fitted to the foot, and not the 
^t to the shoe, ib,; description of the 
.linder, 337; the unilateral, or one side 
nailed alioe, 339; the bar shoe, 340; tlie 
tip, 341 ; the hunting, 340 ; the jointed, or 
expansion, 341. 

Shoeing, not necessarily productive of con- 
traction, 307 ; preparation of the loot for, 
333 ; the principles of; 334. 

Shoulder, anatomical description of the, 255 ; 
slsnting direction of the, advantageous, 
256, 257 ; when it should be oblique, and 
when upright, 258; sprain of the, 255; 
lameness, method of ascertaining, ib, ; frac- 
tare of the. 32a 



Shoulder-blade, muscles ol the, Sb&, why 
united to the chest by muscle alone, ib. ; 
lower bone of the, description of, 260 ; mus- 
cles of the, 262, 263. 

Shying, the probable cause of, 91, 363 ; treat- 
ment of, 364 ; on coming out of the stable, 
description of, ib. 

Side-line, description of the, 344. 

Sight, the acute sense of, in the horse, 80. 

Silver, the nitrate of, an excellent caustic, 
402. 

Singeing, recommendation of, 363. 

Sinuses in the fcx)t, neoesPity of following 
them as far as they reach, 319 ; frontal, of 
the head, 72. 

Sir Arohy, indebted for his fame to American 
Turf Register, 25 ; regarded as the Godol- 
phin Arabian of America, ib. 

Sir Level, race won by, 37j 

Sir Peter, match won by, 57 ; height of, 65. 

Sir William, race won by, 37. 

Sit&sts, treatment of, 174. 

Skeleton of the horse, description of the, 68, 
69. 

Skin, anatomical description of the, 381 ; 
function and uses of it, 381, 3^ ; pores of 
it, 385; when the animal is in health, is 
soft and elastic, 382. 

Skull, anatomical description of the, 70 ; arch, 
ed form of the roof, 77 ; fracture of the, 93, 
323. 

Slipping the collar, remedy for, 365, 366. 

Smell, the sense and seat of, 124 ; very acute 
in the horse, ib. 

Snowing, Mr., his advocacy of clipping, 383 

Soap, its use in veterinary practice, 41 6. 

Soda, chloride of, its use in ulcere, 415 ; sul- 
phate of, ib. 

Sole, the horny, description of, 298 ; descent 
of, ib.} proper form of^ ib,; management 
of, in shoeing, ib.; the sensible, 299; felt 
or leather, their use, 341. 

Sore-throat, symptoms and treatment of^ 193. 

Sorrow, (imp.), race won by, 37. 

Soundness, consists in their being no disease 
or alteration of structure that does or is 
likely to impair the usefulness of the horse. 
390, 391 ; considered with reference to the 
principal causes of unsoundness, 391. 

Spasmodic colic, nature and treatment of, 
232. 

Spavin, blood, the nature and treatment of, 
188; is unsoundness, 394; bog, cause, na- 
ture and treatment of, 188, 189, 287 ; bone, 
288; why not always accompanied by 
lameness, 289 ; is unsoundness, 394. 

Spavined horses, the kind of work they are 
capable of, 289. 

■Speedy-cut, account of, 269. 

Sphenoid bone, description of the, 77. 

Spinalis dorei muscle, description of the, 173 

Spine, description of the, 167; fracture of 
326. 

Spirit of the Times, remarks of, 30. 

Spleen, description of the, 231, 243. 

Splenius muscle, description of the, 158. 
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Splint, nature and treatment of, 268, 276; 
when constituting ansoundness, 395 ; bonee, 
description of the, 268. 

Sprain of the back sinews, treatment of^ 269, 
278 ; sometimes requires firing, 271 ; any 
remaining thickening constitutes unsound- 
n<>89, 395 ; sprain of the shoulder, 255. 

Stables, dark, an occasional cause of inflam- 
mation of the eye, 119; hot and foul, a 
frequent one of inflammation of the eye, 
ib.i ditto, lungs, 367; ditto, glanders, 133, 
134; should be large, compared with the 
number of horses, 367; the management 
of, too much neglected by the owner of the 
horse, t6.; the ceiling' of, should be plaster- 
ed, if there is a loft above, tb, ; should be so 
contrived that the urine will run off, 369 ; 
the stalls should not have too much decli- 
vity, ib,; should be sufficiently light, yet 
without any glaring colour, 369, 370. 

Staggers, stomach, symptoms, cause, and 
treatment of, 95, 96, 379 ; generally fatal, 
96; producing blindness, 98; sometimes 
epidemic, ib,; mad, symptoms and treat- 
ment, t^. 

Staling, profuse, cause and treatment of^ 245. 

Stallion, description of the proper, for breed- 
ing, 248 ; size and form ofi prescribed by 
Henry VIII., 22 ; contests between, 26. 

Starch, useful in superpurgation, 416. 

Stargazer, the, 159. 

Sternum, or breast-bone, description of the, 
168, 260. 

Stifle, description of the, 283; accidents and 
diseases of the, 285. 

Stomach, description of the, 221, 222; very 
small in the horse, 222 ; inflammation of 
the, 223 ; pump recommended in apoplexy, 
97. 

Stone in the bladder, symptoms and treatment 
of, 246; kidney, t6. 

Stoppings, the beat compoaition of, and their 
great use, 416. 

Stranger, performance of, 38. 

Strangles, symptoms and treatment of, 154 ; 
distinguished from glanders, 131 ; the im- 
portance of blistering early in, 155. 

Strangury, produced by blistering, 347 ; treat- 
ment of, ib. 

Strawberry horse, account of the, 386. 

Stringhalt, nature of, 107 ; is decidedly an- 
soundness, 109, 395. 

Structure of the horse, importance of a know- 
ledge of, 69. 

Strychnia, account of, 416. 

Stud-book, English, reliance to be placed on, 

2a 

Stureshly, race won by, 37. 
Stylo-maxillaris muscle, description of the, 

125. 
Sublingual gland, description of the, 154. 
Submaxillary glands, description of the, 153 ; 

artery, description of the, 126. 
Bob-scapulo hyoidcus muscle, description of 

the, 125. 
Sugar of lead, use of, 412. 



Sullivan, the Irish whisperer, axieodotei of hii 
power over the horse, 354; the yoonger, 
did not inherit the power of his &ther, an* 
ecdote of this, 355. 

Sulphate of copper, use of in Teterinary praie. 
tice, 406 ; iron, 409 ; magnesia, 412; ane, 
417. 

Sulphur, An excellent alterative and ingro. 
dient in all applications for mange, 416. 

Surfeit, description and treatment of, 387 ; im- 
portance of bleeding in, 388. 

Suspensory ligament, beautiful mechanism 
of the, 275; rupture of the, 276; suflpcn- 
sory muscle of the eye, description of the, 
92. 

Swallowing without grinding, 360. 

Swelled legs, cause and treatment of, 291 ; 
most frequently eonnected with debility, 
292. 

Sweetbread, description of the, 231. 

Sympathetic nerves, description of the, 80. 

Tail, anatomy of the, 167 ; fracture of the, 
328; docking, 350 ; nicking, 351. 

Tar, its use in veterinary practice, 416. 

Tares, a nutritive and healthy food, 377. 

Tartar, cream of, 413. 

Tayloc, B. O., his views of the American iarf, 
23, 24, 32. 

Tears, the secretion and nature of the, 84 ; 
how conveyed to the nose, ib, ; sometimee 
shed by the horse from pain and grief, t^. 

Teeth, description of the, as connected with 
age, 144; at birth, ib.; 2 months, ib.; 12 
months, 145; 18 months, 146; the front 
sometimes pushed out, that the next pair 
may sooner appear, and the horse seem ttt 
be older than he is, 147 ; 3 years, 146; 3^ 
years, 147; 4 years, ib,; 4^ years, 148; 
5 years, tfr.: 6 years, tb.; 7 years, 149 ; 
8 years, t6. ; change of the, 146 ; enamel 
of the, 145 ; irregular, inconvenience and 
danger of, 151 ; mark of the, 145 ; frauds 
practised with regard to the, 147 ; diseases 
of the, 151. 

Temper denoted by the eye, 82 ; by the ear, 
80. 

Temperature, sudden change o^ injurious in 
iU effect, 367. 

Temporal bones, description of the, 74. 

Tendons of the leg, 267. 

Tetanus, symptoms, causes and treatment o£ 
103. 

Thick wind, nature and treatment of, 212 
214, 215; oflen found in round-chesfcec 
horses, 213. 

Thigh and haunch bones, description o^ 279 ; 
form of, 280 ; should be long and muscoJa* 
• ib. ; description of the muscles of the insido 
of the upper bone of^ ib, ; do. of the outside, 
ib, ; mechanical calculation of their power 
281. 

Thomp9on*s description of the bull, 54. 

Thorough.pin, the nature and treatment o^ 
285 ; is not unsoundness, 395. 

Thrush, nature and treatment of, 318; tht 
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eonsequenee, rather than the cauae of con- 
traction, 319 ; ita aerioua nature and oonse- 
qoenoea not sufficiently considered, ib,; 
constitatea unaoundneaa, 395. 

ThymuB gland, the, 175. 

Thyroid cartilagfe of the windpipe, description 
of the, 163. 

Tibia, account of the, 283, 385 ; fracture of, 
329. 

Tied in below the knee, nature and diaadran- 
tage of, 269. 

Timoleon, race won by, 36. 

Tinctures, account of>the best, 417. 

Tips, description and use of, 341. 

Tobacco, when used, 417. \ 

Toe, bleeding at the, described, 190. 

Tom Thum^ his performances, 58, 59. 

Tongue, anatomy of the, 152 ; diseases of^ ib. ; 
bladders along the under part of, 153. 

Tonics, an account of the best, 417 ; their use 
and danger in veterinary practice, iK 

Topgallant, performance of, 57, 58 ^ height 
of, 65. 

Top Sawyer, performance of, 58. 

Torsion, the mode of castration by, 254 ; for- 
ceps, description of, ib. 

Trachea, or windpipe, description of, 164; 
inflammation o^ 194. 

Tracheotomy, 165 ; operation of, tb. 

Trapezius muscle, description of the, 258. 

Trapezium bone, description of the, 265. 

Tread, nature and treatment of^ 312; oflen 
producing sandcrack or quitter, ib. 

Treasurer, races won by, 37, 38. 

Trenton, race won by, 37. 

Tripping, an annoying and inveterate habit, 
366. 

Trochanter of the tl^igh, description of the, 
280. 

Trochlearis muscle, the, 93. 

Trotter, American, 49. 

Trotters, American, 49 ; superiority over Eng- 
lish, 49, 51 ; speed of, 50, 51 ; speed of 
\roerican attributed to management rather 
than to breed, 51; should not be put un 
training too young, 52. 

Trotting, American horses excel English, 49; 
great number of clubs in America, 50 , ex- 
traordinary match, 60; height of horses, 
64,65. 

Trotting on the Beacon course, 63; tables, 
57 ; horses should do nothing but trot, 54. 

Turbinated bones, description of the, 124. 

Turner, Mr. T., on clipping, 383. 

Turnips, considered as an article of food, 379. 

Turpentine, the best diuretic, 243 ; a useful 
ingredient in many ointments, 417. 

Tushes, description of the, 198, 199. 

Twitch, description of the, 345. 

Ulcers in the month, treatment of, 151, 152. 
Ulna, description of the, 261. 
Unguiculata, a tribe of animals, 67 
Ungulate, a tribe of animals, 68. 
Unilateral ihoe, 339. 
Unsoundnew, contraction does not always 



cause it, 307 ; being discovered, the animal 
should be tendered, 397 ; ditto, but the ten- 
der or return not legally necessary, ih, ; the 
horse may be returned and action brought 
for depreciation in value, but this not ad. 
visable, ib, ; medical means may be adopted 
to cure the horse, they are, however, bettet 
declined, lest in an unfortunate issue of the 
case they should be misrepresented, 396. 

Unsteadiness whilst mounting, remedy for 
359. 

Urine, albuminous, 245 ; bloody, tb. 

Vastus muscle, description of the, 280. 
Veins, description of the, 188 ; of the arm, 

description, &c., 285; of the neck, ditto, 

] 61 ; of the face, ditto, 125 ; of the shoulder, 

ditto, 252 ; inflammation of the, treatment 

of, 161. 
Velocity, race won by, 37. 
Vena porta rum, the, 231. 
Verdigris, an uncertain medicine, when given 

internally, 406 ; a miJd caustic, ib. 
Vermin, account of, 390. 
Vertebrie, the dorsal and lumbar, 167. 
Vertebrated animals, what, 67. 
Vices of horses, account of the, 353. 
Vicious to clean, a bad habit that should he 

conquered, 359 ; to shoe, a bad iiabit that 

may also be conquered, 360. 
Vinegar, its use in veterinary practice, 398. 
Vines, Mr., his use of the Spanish fly in glan. 

ders, 404. 
Viper, account of the bite of, 225. 
Vision, theory of, 88. 
Vitreous humour of the eye, account of the, 

91. 
Vitriol, blue, use o( in veterinary prectiei^ 

406. 
Volcano, performance of, 58. 

Waonkr, races won by, 39. 

Wall-eyed horses, what, 89; whether they 
beoome blind, ib. 

Warbles, treatment of, 174. 

Warranty, the form of a, 395 ; breach of, how 
established, ib. ; no price will imply it, 396; 
when there is none, the action must be 
brought on the ground of fraud, ib. 

Warts, method of getting rid of, 390. 

Washington, match won by, 57 ; height o£, 
65. 

Washing of the heels, productive of grease, 
295. 

Washy horses, description and treatment o£t 
236. 

Wasps, treatment of the sting of, 225. 

Water-dropwort, poisonous, 226; hemlock, 
poisonous, ib. ; parsley, poisonous, ib. 

Water, generally given too sparingly, 379 » 
management of on a journey, 360 ; the dif- 
ference in effect, between hard and soft, 
379 ; spring, principally injurious on ac 
count of its coldness, ih. ; stomach of th« 
horse, the, 230. 

Water farcy, nature and treatment of, 138^ 
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Wax Qsed in charges and plasteta, 417. 

Weaknew of the foot, what, 321. 

Weaving incficating an irritable temper, and 

no cure for it, 366. 
Whalebone, performance o( 57, 59; height 

of, 65. 
Wheat, considered aa food for the horse, 375, 

379 ; inconvenience and danger of it, 375. 
Wheezer, description of the, 215; is unsound, 

392. 
Whisperer, tlie anecdotes of his power over 

the horse, 354. 
Whistler, description of the, 215 ; is unsound, 

392. 
White lead, use of, 411 ; vitriol, its use in ve- 
terinary practice, 417. 
Wind, broken, nature and treatment of, 213 ; 

falls, description and treatment of, 271, 
78 ; ditto, unsoundness when they cause 
lameness, or are likely to do so, 395 ; thick, 
nature and treatment of, 212. 



Windpipe, description of the, 164 ; should be 

prominent and loose, 165. 
Wind^nidung, nature of, and remedy for, 

362. 
Withers, description of the, 158, 173; high, 

advantaire o£ ih.; fistulous, treatment ol^ 

174. 
Worms, difierent kinds, and treatment oC 

239. 
Wounds in the feet, trestment of, 315. 

Yankee Sil, performance of, 58. 

Yeliows, symptoms and treatment of the, 243 

Yew, tlie leaves of, poisonous, 226. 

Zing, its use in medicine, 417. 
Zoological c]assi6cation of the horse, 67. 
Zygomatic arch, reason of the strong cod- 

struction of the, 75. 
Zygomaticus muscle, description of thm^ 

125. 
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CATALOGUE 

OF 

BI/ANCftAlD & LEA^ P UBLICATIONS. * 

CAHt^ELL'8 LORD OSAITOBLLOBS. ir«w Bdltton- (7ngt Itncd.) 

LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 

KEEPERS OF THE OBSJLT 6EAL SF ENGLAND. 

FftOWl TN£ EARIKST TfMES TO THE RCIfiN OF KtHO 6€0R6E IT. 
BY LOtD CHIEFJUSmS CAIPBELL, i. N., F, K. S. £. 

Seeoad American, from the Third London Edition. 
Complete in seven handsome orown 8vo« volune«| extra cloth, or half morocco. 

This has been reprinted Iromthe aatbor's most recent edition, and embraces 
hi««steusiire nodifloalioiis and additions. It will therefore be found eminent! j 
wortby a cotttiniiaQ«e of the great favor with which it has hitherto been received. 

Of tke seKd merit of the woric oar jad^ent may be fpnkered firem what haaalMiriy 
beea said. We will add, that from its lofinite fund of anecdote, and happy variety uf 
style, tiie hook addreeeea itself with equal claims to the mere general rei*der, as to the 
legal or historical inquirer; and while we avoid the stereotyped commoiiptare of oflTirm- 
inK that no lihrnry can be complete wiihotti ii. wr feel constrained to afford n a higfrsr 
trihme hy pronouneitig it entitled to a disiinirttished place on the shelves of every selioiar 
who is fortamitr eaMq^h to poMess it — Frazer^a Magmxim. 

A work Which will 4ake its place in our iibrsrirs as one of the most brilliant and 
valuable cofHriUiuions to the literature of the pre»eni dmy .^Athenteum. 

Tke brilliant f>ucces«of this work in England Is by no means greater than it« merits. 
It Is certainly the mon brlllram roirtribution toKnglUb history made witkhi our recollee- 
iton ; it has the char oi atid freedom of Biography combiaed with the elaborate and eare- 
M sompiAtaenaivBaoasAf Hislary. — N. Y. Triknn^ 

ST THB SAMB AXTVHOR-TO MATC&-(How Beady.) 
LIVES OF THE 

CHIEF-JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 

Trom the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Uansfield. 

SECOIID EDITION. 

In tvQ very ae«t volt., crown 8vo., extrs cloth, or half morocco. 
To nuMh tbe ^^Lt^es of the Ohmeetlors" tif the Mkne- tMher. 
In this work the aether has displayed tfie«a>ie patieBt investigstion of histo- 
rical facts, depth of research, aiMi avick af pr«eiation of character which have 
<v«ade«ed his previone volimies so o«serv«dly popular. Theogh th« *< Lisas of 
the Chancellors" embrace a l»ng line of iliiistrio«s pereonsges intimately con* 
nected with the history of England, they leave something still to be filled up to 
4Bomplete the picture, and it is this that the author has attempted in the present 
work. The vast amoeat of curioos personal details concerning the eminent 
in«n whose biographiea it cootaias, the lively sk«tchea of inierestiAg periods 
of history, and the ffraphic and vivid style of the aiKhor, render it a work of 
great attraction for the student of history and the general reader. 

Akhonfth the period of hi»iory embraeed by there volumes had been previously lra> 
▼ersed by tke reoent work of the noble and kamed author, and a great portion of its 
most exciting inoidenls. especially those of a consittuiioual nature, there narrated, yet 
in "The Lives of the Chief-Justicef" there i« a fund both of interesting information and 
valuable mstter, which renders the hook welt worthy of perusal by every one who 
desiies to obiain en aof laaintaneo with tke oonouielional history ef his.cojiMtf>vor^ia- 
•plres m the rank of eifher a statesmen br a lawyer. P' w lawyere of lArd Cam|>helta 
eminence could have produced such a work as be has put forth. None but lawyers of 
his experience and acquirements Coula have compiled a work combining the same in- 
terest as a narration, to the public generally, with the same nmoeni of prracucal infor- 
mation for profeasiettai eapicaaiaMore particniafly.-^iP »if ewii < e. 
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2 BLANCHARD & LEA'S TVBUCATIONS. ^History 4- Biography.) 
inEBUEOt' 8 ANCIBNT BISTORT — (▲ nafw wt>rk, now ready.) 

LECTURES ON ANCIENT HISTORY, 

rROM THE IABLU8T TIMES TO THE TAKrNG OF ALEXANDRIA BT 0CTAYIANU8, 

CONTAlNIlfO 

The ffistory of (he Adalie IhtioBs, the EgyptfoB, Greeks, laeedoiiais, 

and Carthaginiani. 

BY B. G. NIEBUHR. 

T»At*tLATSP FROK isx Geshan EDITION OT DR. MARCUS NIEBUHR, 

BY DR. LEONHARD 8CHMITZ, F.RS.E., 
IVltlft Additions and Correotlons fhrom Itls own Bf 9S« notes. 

In three very handsome volumes, crown octavo, extra doth, containing about 

fifleen bond red pages. 

Prom tht Tran$lator*i Prtfact. 

** The Lectures on Ancient History here presented to the English public, em- 
brace the history of the ancient world, with the eiception of that of Rone, 
down to the time when all the other nations and states or classical antiquitjr were 
absorbed by the empire of Rome, and when its history became, in point of &ct, 
the history of the world. Hence the present course of Lectures, together with 
that on the History of Rome, form a complete course, embracing the whole of 
ancient hiatory. * * * • We here catch a glimpse, as it were, of the working 
of the great mind of the Historian, which imparts to bis narrative a degree of 
freshness and suggestiveness that richly compensate for a more calm and sober 
exposition. The extraordinary familiarity of Niebuhr with the literatures of all 
nations, his profound knowledge of ail political and human affairs, derived not 
only from booksj but from practical life, and his brilliant powers of combina- 
tion, present to ua in these Lectures, as in those oa Roman history, such aa 
abundance of new ideas, atartliog conceptions and opiniona, aa are rarely to bo 
met with in any other work. They are of the highest importance and interest 
to all who are engaged in the study, not only of antiquity, but of any period in 
the historv of man." 

The value of this work as a book of reference is greatly increased by a verjr 
extenalve Index of about fifty closely printed pages, prepared by John Robson, 
B. A., and containing nearly ten thouaand references ; in addition to which 
each volume has a very complete Table of Contents. 



MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT. 

BY JOHN P. KENNEDY. * 

BBCON D EDITION, RBYI8BD. 

In two handsome l3mo. volumes, with a Portrait and iiio-eimile of a letter from 

John Adams. Also, 

A HAITDSOMS LIBBAST KDmON, Ilf TWO BBAUTirVLLT PRXIITCD OCTAVO VOLTTXtS. 

In it« present neat nnd conirenieni form, the work it eminently filled to astnme the 
petition which it meriit as a book for every parlor table and f6r every fireside when 
ihere it an appreoiatioii of the kindliness and manlineaa, ihe Intellect and ihc adbe- 
lion, the wit and liveltiiets which rendered William Win at once so eminent in the 
world, so brilliant in society, aiid so loving and loved in the retiremtnt of his domestic 
circ'e. Uniting all these attractions, it cannot fail to find a place in every private and 
public library, and in all collections of books for the use or schools and eolJegi't; for 
the young can have before them no brighter example of what can be aeeompUahed by 
indnttry and resolution, than the life of William Win, as uncontoioasly related by 
himself in these volumes. ^ 

IISTORT OF THB PROTEtTAHT HrotlATIOR IH FEARCE. 
BY MRS. MARSH, 

AalhoT of »'Two Old Men's Tales," « Emilia Wyndham,*" &o. 
In two kandsorae volomes, rojal Umo., extra cloth. 
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BLiANCHARD ft LEA'S VVBUCATIOVS.^Hist9rf i' Biography.) 8 
New AND IMPROVED EDITION. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS Of ENfiLAND, 

FROM THE NORMAN CONCtUEST. 

WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS. 

Vow llzst piibUahvd tnm OffloUl Beoords, cad oth«r Aathtatio Doounents, PriT«te 
M w«U n Pnbllo. 

RXW BDITIMr, WITH ADDlTfOITt AKD OORmBCTIom. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

In fix ToloBMy crown octavo, extra eriiaton doth, or half morocco, printed on 

fioe paper and large type. 
Cniie9 9fth€ Duodecimo Bditiom^ in twelve voiumeOf may otill be had* 

A valuable eontnbuiion to hiatorieal knowledge, to jroang persona e»peciail v. It coii- 
taist a naa* of every kind of historical matter of interest, which iiidu«try and resource 
cnald eoiteci. W« have derired much entertainment and instruction from the work ~ 
Aikenmum. 

The execution or this work is eoual to the conception. Great pains have been taken 
to make it both interesiing and valuable. — LiUrary Gaxetu 

A cnarming work— full of iiiierest, at once serious nud pleating.— JfoiuMur Outset 



LITIS OF THE QVEEHS OF lEVBT Till. 

MQ OF HIS MOTHER. ELIZABETH OF yORK. 

BY MISS STRICKLAND. 
CompiM. ia on. haadMne erowa ooHto Tolam., extra dotb. {Jtut btutd.) 



MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH, 

SECOND QUEEN REGNANT OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

BY MISS STRICKLAND. 
Coonplete in one handsome crown octavo volume, extra cloth, {Jiut lM$ued,) 



(NOW READY.) 
MEMORIALS AND CORRE6PONDENCE 

OP 

CHABIiBa JAMBS POZ. 

Editid bt lord JOHN RUSSELL. 
In twe very haodiome volames, royal 12mo., extra cletfa. 



THE GARDENER'S DICTIONARY. 

A DICTIONARY OP MODERN GARDENIMG. By O W. Johnson, Bmi. With nu- 
merous additions, by David Landreth. With one hundred and eighty wood- cuts. 
In one very large royal IShno. Tolnma, of about 050 douhle-eolmnned pagiss. 

This work is now offered at a very low price. 



(NOW READY.) 

WISE SAWS AND IHODERN nSTANCES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF SAM SLICK. 
In o«e royal ISino. vol nine. 
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4 BLAKCkARD A; LEA^ F(TBLI0ATlONS.-«(JVMr^/«iMM<#:) 

THE SNCJCLOPlEDrA AfflERKTANA; 

•A POPULAR ^KtlONARY OP ARTS, iSCtEWCRS, LITERATURE, lli- 
TORY, POLITICS, AND BIOGRAPHY. 

In fourteen Urge octavo volumes of over 600 double-columned pages each. 
For sale very low, in various styles of binding. 

Some years having elapsed since the orifinal thirteen volumes of (he tUNCY- 
CLOP^DIA AMERICANA w«re puUished, to brwf it i^) to the present day, 
with the history of that period, at the requestor numerous subscribers, the pub- 
lishers have issued a 

SUPAEMENTARY VOLtTM*E (THE rOtJRTEENTtI), 

BmiVOmo THE WORK THOBOUOHLT UP. 

Edited by HENRY VETHAKS, LL. D. 

In one Isrge octavo volume, of over o50 double- columned pages, which may be 

bad separately, to complete sets. 



MURRAY'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF QEOGRAPHY. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, comprising a Complete Detcrbtion 
of the Earth, Physical, Stntistieal, Civil, and Pelitical ; ezhibitiog Us Relar 
tion to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, The Natursl History of 
each Country, and the ladoetry. Commerce, Political Institutions, and CiTil 
and Social Sute of all Nations. By Hugh Mdrsat, F. R. S. E., &c. Assisted 
in Botany, by Professor Hooker— Zoology, «tc., by- W. W. Swainson — Astrono- 
my, Itc, by ProfbMDT WaUaee-— G«ology, te., by Prafotsor Janrasen. Re- 
vised, with Additions, by Thomas 6. Bbadfoxd. The whole brought up, by 
a Supplement, to 1843. In three large octavo volumes various styles of 
binding. 

This gr«at woA, ibrtiiilied al « tetnUrirably eheap rite, eontains about NnrsrsKr 
HvHDaau LA.aoB Impssial Fades, aud is illustrated by Eiouti>t wo small Maps, and a 
colored Map op thz U5im> Svatbs, a^r Tanner^, together with about Elkvk!« Hdv- 
I WooD'COTS executed in the best st> le. 



YOUATT AND SKINNER ON THE HORSE. 

TH€ +rOR8E. 

BY WILLIAM YOUATT. 

i# msw sditi^Hf with «irat«r««fs MUuBtrmtimm^m 

TOGETHER WITH A •ElfERAL HftToEror ^lIB HOttSE | A 1MMERTATI0K ON THE 

AHEftlCAai VBOmilO HOHSE ; HOW TEAWBO AJID JOCVEYBO | AIT ACCOUNT 

or HIS EEHABKABLE PERrOHHAHCES; AND AN ES8AT ON THE 

A88 AND THE MULE. 

BY J. S. SKINNER, 
Assistant Postmaster-Qeneral, and £ditor of the Turf Register. 

This edition of Yoaatt's welUknown and standard work on the Management, Dis- 
eases, and I'reatmentof the Horse, embodying the vulusble addiiions of Mr. Skinner, has 
already obtained such a wide circulation throughout the country, that the Publishers 
need say nothing to attract to it the attention and confidence of all who keep Horses or 
are interested in their improvement. 



YoOAtr Ar4D LEWfs On the doq. 

THE DOO. By Willism Youau. Edited by E. J. Lewis, M. D. With nnmerons and 
beautiful illtutrations. la one Tety haadsoMs volMiie,>crown 8to., crimson cloth, gilu 
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f 
HI.ANCHASD ^ LEA'S PU BLICATIOyS^SyeiMi.) a 

LDOLkKt or lUilfSTRATld) SODBNTIFIO WmHS. 

A teries of beantirully printed Tolume* on rariont branches of tcience, by the 
nott emioent men in their respective departments. The whole printed in the' 
handsonest style, and proAieely embellisbed in the most efficient manneA 

ItT* No expense hat been or will be spared to render this seriet wonhy of the support 
of the scieniinc public, while ai the saiDR time it is one of the handsomest specimens of 
typosvvphieal and artistic execution which have appeared in this coamry. 

DB I«A BBCHB'ft QKOI.OaT* ( Just Isauod.) 

THE GEOLOGIOAL OBSERVER. 

BI SIE HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, O.B., F.R.S.^ 

JDiroeior-Oeneral of the Cieolopoal Survey of OreM Britain, kc. 

In one very large and handsome octavo volame. 

WITH OVER THREE HUHDRBD WOOD-OUTS. 

We have ben prawented to as; by one admirably quahfted for the task, the meal eem- 
plete compendium of the science of ffeology ever prodaeed, in wbleh the different faeia 
which fall under the cognizance of this branch of natural science are arranged under 
the different causes by which they are produced. From the style in which the subject 
is treated, the work is calculated not only for Die use o( iIm proCessaoiiAl geologist but 
for that of the uninitiated reader, who will find in it much curious atid Interesting infor- 
mation on the changes which the surface of our globe has undergone, and the history of. 
tbe various striking appearances which it presents Voluminous as the work is. it is 
not rendered unreadable from its bulk, owing to the judicious subdivision of its contents, 
and the copieos index which in appended.*-JbAfi BuU. 

Having bad such abundaat opportuBiiia^ no ooe could be found so capable of direct- 
ing the laljors of the young geologjsu or to aid by his own experience the studies of those 
who may not have been able lo range so extensively over the earth's surface. We 
strongly recommend $ir Henry De la Beche^s book to those who decire to know what 
has been done, and to learn somethInK of the wide ezaminaikm whioli yet lies waitiag 
for the induptrioiitt observer.— Th$ AthentBum, 



KNAPP»8 CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 

TECHNOLOGY j or, Chenxstkt Applied to the Arts an© to MAmrrAcnmES. 
By Dft. P. Knapp, Professor at the University of Giessen. Edited, with no- 
meroQB Notes and Additions, by Dx. Edmund Ronalim, and Dr. Thomas 
RiCHABDSoir. First American Edition, with Notes and Additions by Prof. 
Walter R. Jornsoit. In two handsome octavo volumes, printed and illus- 
trated in the highest style of art, with about 500 wood*engravinga. 

The style of excellence in which the first volume was got up is fully preserved in this. 
The treatises themwlves are admirable, and the editiue, both by the English and Ameri- 
can editors, judicious ; ik> thai the work maintains itself as llie best of the series to which 
it belongs, and worthy the attention of all interested in the arts of which it treats.— 
FtunUtn InHltutt Journal. 



WEISBACH*8 MECHANiOS. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE MFXHANICS OF MACHINERY AND ElfGINEER- 
ING. By Professor Julius Wrhbach. TranaJated and Edited by Prop. 
GoRDOE, of Glasgow. First American Edition, with Additions by Prof. Wal- 
ter R. Johnson. In two-octavo volumes, beaatifQlly printed, with 900 illua- 
trattonROB wood. 

The most valuable contribution to practical science that has yet appeared in this 
eountry. — Mhtnmufn. 

Unequalled by anything' of the kind yet produced in this eoufitry->-tbe mo*t standard 
book on meohatiics. machinery, aud engineeririit now exiaiit.-- N. Y. Commereial 

In every way wonhy of being recommended to our readers— i'YanJt^ InttituU 
JounuU. 
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6 BLANCHARD & LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (5««m».) 

OABFENTBR'S OOMPABATIvFpHTSIOLOaT-(JMt Isni«d.) 

PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL AND^OMPARATIYE PHYSIOLOGY; ia- 
tended at ui lotroduetio* to the Study orHunMD Physiology, and as a Guide 
to tho Philosophical Pursuit of Natural History. By William B. Caxpehteb, 
M. D., F. R. S., author of « Human Physiology," <* Yegetable Physiology," 
fltc. frc. Third improved and enlarged edition. In one very large and hand- 
some octavo volume, with several hundred beautiful illustrations. 



MULLER'8_PHY91CS. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. By PaorESBom J. Mul- 
LEiL, M. D. Edited, with Additions, by R. Eolksfeld Gnirrim, M. D. In 
one large end handsome octavo volume, with 660 wood-cuts and two colored 
plates. 

The ptyle in which ths volume in published is in the highe»t degree creditable to the 
enierpriiie of the publishers. Itcon'nine nearly four hundred engravings ezeeuied in 
a style of extrsordinary elegnnce. We eommeiid the i>oolr lo general lavor. It is the 
best of its kind ws have ever seen. — N. Y. Courier and Snquirtr. 



MOHB, RSBWOOD, AND FBOOTER'S FHABMAOT. 

PRACTICAL PHARMACY: Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and 
Manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. Bv Fkahcis 
MoHJt, Ph. D., Assessor PharmacisB of the Royal Prussian College of Medicine, 
Coblentz ; and Thbophilus Redwood, Professor of Pharmacy in the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. Edited, with extensive Additions, by pKor. 
WiLLLAM Pbocteb, of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. In one hand- 
somely printed octavo volume, of 670 pages, with over 600 engravings on 
wood. 



THB MILLWRIQBT'S 6XJIDB. 
THE MILLWRIGHTS AND MILLER'S GUIDE. By Olivbb Evaics. Eleventh Edi- 
lioii. With Additions and Corrections by ihe Professor of Mechaaies in the Franklin 
Institute, and a description of an improved Merchant Flour Mill. By C. and O. Evans, 
lu one octavo volume, with numerous eugravings. 

HUMAN HEALTH; or, the Influence of Atmosphere and Locnlily. Change of Air and 
Climate, Seasons. Food. Clothiug, Battiinc, Mineral Spring. Exercise. Sleep, Corporeal 
and Mental Pursuits, &c. &c.. on Healthy Man. counUiuiiiig Elements of Hygiene. 
By Robley Donglison, M D. In one octavo volume. 



ACTON'S COOKERY. 

MODERN COOKERY IN ALL US BRANCHES, reduced lo a System of EssyPrae- 
tice, for the Use of Private Families; in a Series of Practical Receipts, all of which 
are given with the roost minute exactness. By Eliza Acion. With numerous wood- 
cut illustrations; to which is added a Table of Weights and Measures. The whole 
revised, and prepared for American housekeepers, by Mrs. Sfarah J. Hals. From the 
Second London Edition. In one large ISmo. volume. 

THE POMESTIC MANAGEMENT OP THE SICK-ROOM, necessary, in aid of 

medical treatment fbr the cure of diseases. By A. T. Thomaou, M. D. Edited by R. £. 

Griifith, M. D. In one volume royal 12mo , extra oiotb. 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, with illustrative poetry. Eighth edition* In 

one beautiful volume, royal Ibroo., crimson cloib, gill, with coloreo plates. 
AMERI *AN ORNITHOLOGY. By Charles Bonaparte. Prince of Canino. In four folio 

volumes, balf bound, with numerous raagiiificeiit colored plates. 

LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF LIVING BEINGS. By 
Carlo Maiieucci. KAH^d by Jonathan Pereira, M D. In one royal ISmo. volume, 
extra cloih, with illustraiicMis. 
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BLANCHAilD & LEA*S PUBLICATIONS.^&»#im«.) 7 

GBAHAM 8 OHEmKTRY, NEW BDITION. Part I.-iirov BMdr.) 

ELEMENT%oF CHEMISTRY; 

INCLUDING THE APPLICATIONS OF THC SCIENCE IN THE ARTS. 

BY THOMAS GRAHAM, F. R. 8., &c., 

ProfetMir of CitemiMry in Univertiiy College, Loudoiit 9vo. 
B eoon d AnMiioan, from an entirely Revised and greatly Enlarged English Edition. 

WITH NUMEROUS WOOO-ENGRAVINGS. 

EerrcD, with Notw, bt ROBERT BRIDGES. M. D., 

Profesaor of Cbemittry in the PhilAdelphia College of Pharmacy, Ac. 

To be completed in Two Parte, forming one very large octavo volume. 
PART I, now ready, or430 large pages, with 185 engravings. 
PART II, preparing for early publication. 

From the Editor*i Prrface. 

The ** Elements of Chemistry," of which a second edition is now presented, 
attained, on its first appearance, an immediate and deserved reputation. The 
copious selection of facts from all reliable sources, and their judicious arrange- 
ment, render it a safe guide for the beginner, while the clear exposition of the- 
oretical points, and ft-equent references to special treatises, make it a valuable 
assistant for the more advanced student. 

From this high character the present edition, will in no way detract. The 
great changes which the science of Chemistry bss undergone during the interval 
have rendered necessary a complete revision of the work, and this has been 
most thoroughly accomplished by the author. Many portions will therefore b« 
found estentiaMy altered, thereby increasing greatly the size of the work, while 
the series of iiiastratioos has been entirely changed in style, and nearly doubled 
m number. 

Under these circumstances but little has been left for the editor. Owing, 
however, to the appearance of the London edition in parts, eome years have 
elapsed since the first portions were published, and he has therefore found oc- 
cssioa to introdace the more recent investigations and discoveries in some aub- 
jects, as well as to correct such inaccuracies or misprints as bad escaped the 
author's attention, snd to make a few additional references. 



INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including Analysis. By 
John E. Bowman, M.D. In one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra clothi with numer- 
ous illustratioos. 

DANA ON CORALS. 
ZOOPHYTES AND CORALS. By James D. Dana. In one volume imperial 

qaano, extra cloth, with wood-cntR. 
Also, an Atlas to the above, one volume imperial folio, with siziyone magnificent 
plates, ooiored after nature. Bound in half morocco. 

Thfse splendid volumes form a portion ofthe publications of the United Stales Explor- 
ing Rxpediiion. As but very few copies have been prepared for sale, and as these 
are nearly exhausted, all who are de»irous of enriching iheir libraries with this, the nM>st 
creditable specimen of Ameriean Art and Science as yet issued, will do well to procure 
copies at onee. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES EX- 
PI/)RING EXPEDITION. By Horalio Hale. In one large imperial quarto volume, 
beautifully printed, and strongly bound in extra doih. 

BARON HUMBOLDT'S LAST WORK. 
ASPECTS OP NATURE IN DIFFERENT LANDS AND DIFFERENT 
CLIMATES With Scientific Rlueidatioiis. By Alexander Von Humboldt Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Sabine. Second American edition. In one handsome volume, large 
royal Idmo., extra eJoth. 

CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS, Spxino, Sitmmeb, AirruMir, and 
WiNTXa. By lliomas Orifiilh. In one handsome volume, royal l9mo., extra cloth, 
with numerous illustrations. 
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8 BLANCOARD te LEA'S VXmLICkTVmB.-iSduaaitmat VITortt.) 

A mwraxft^aoemcm vaiobasi nobaiermt. 
HANDBOOKS* 

OF NATURAL PHtLOSOPHY AND ASTBONOMY. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D., ETC. 
FIR»T COURSS» eontalnlns 

leehanici, lyAroitalkt, Hydranliei, Pneuiiitki, SoumI, uid Optiei. 

In one large royal 12mo. volume of 750 pages, strongly bound in leather, with 
over 400 wood-cuts, (Just Issued.) 

THB gSCOlTD COtJRSB, embraelnif 

HEAT, UGNSim ELECTUCITT, AND GALTANISI, 

Of alKMt 400 pBges> and illustrated with 260 cuts, is o«w readyi 

THK THIRD COURSE, eonatUnUng 

A COMPLETE TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY 

witH irpjuBaooa ncEL tlatbs avd wood-cvr^ u v-eamlt kbadt. 

The ioicnUoq of the author has been to prepare a work which should embrace the 
principles of Natural Philosophy, m their latest state of scientific development, divested 
of the ebstniseness which renders thrin unHtted for the younger stadem, and at the f 



time illostrated by numerous praciieal applications in every branch of an and seienoeu 
Br. Lardner*s extensive acqaireroeniji in all deparunenis of hnoian knowledge, and hi* 
vrell- known skill in pofwlarisinf^ his subject, have thus enabled bim lo present a text- 
book which^ though strictly scientific in its groundwork, is yet essily mastered by the 
•tudenu while calculated to interest the mind, and awaken the attention by showing the 
importance of the principles di«cussed, and the manner in which they may be mada 
siibservteiu to the practical por(>oses or life. To aiccomplish this still further, the editor 
has add^d to each seetion a series of examples, to be worked oat by the learner, thua 
ifuprcssing upon him the practical importance and variety of the results to be obtaiued 
from the general laws of nature. The subject if still further simplified by the very Isrge 
number of illustrative wood-cuts vrfaich are scattered through the volume, making plain 
t# the eye what might not readily be ftrasped by the onasswted mind : and every emm 
has been takt-n to render the typMraphieal accuracy of the work what it should t»e. 

Although the first portion only has beeu issued, ajid that but for a few moiiihs, yetit 
has already been adopted by many acadiHnr>ies and ooi^leges of the bigbest siaudiog and 
character. A few of the numerous recommendations with which the work has been 
favored are subjoined. 

From Prqf: JMtM«««stt, Vhit. ^Hluhtiprl, April 10, 18SS. 
I an higMy pleased with it>i oontents and «rrengcmsnL It eontaias a greater nnmbex 
of every dny useful praciieal fad's and examples than I have ever seon noticed in a 
■ifliilar work, mmI 1 do not hesiiaie to eay iltai as a liook for teeebing I prefer it to aay. 
other o( the same nize and extent thai I am acquainted witb^ Oaring the thirteen years 
that I was at William and Mary College I h«d to teacHN antral Pailosopby , and I should 
have beeu very gladio have sueh a lexi-book. 

From Edmund Smithy BaMmorty May 19, 16S8. 
I have a class using it, and think it the best book of the kind with whieh I am ae- 
qaainied. 

From Frqf. Cleteiand^ PhUadeiphia, October 17, 1851. 
I feel prepared to say that it is the fullest and most valuable manual upon the subleet 
that has fallen under my notice, and I intend to make it the text book for the first class 
in my school. 

Ftam S, SehooUTf Hmnm^r Aemdtmp^ Va„ 
The " Handbooks'^ seem to roe the best popular treatises on their respective suhjeots 
vriih which lam acquainied. Dr. Lardner certainly popularizes seienee very well, sEnd 
a good text-book for schools and colleges was not before in existeoee. 

From Fr^f, J, S. H$nder§on, Farmtr''9 Collect, O., Feb. 16, 1800. 
It is an admirable work, and well worthy of public patronage. For elearneas and 
fulness it is unequalled by any that I have seen. , 
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OUTLINES Qr'ASTRONOMY. 

JJY SIB JOUN E, W. HEBSCUEL, F- IL S.. &c. 

▲ HEW AMXatfAN F««ll XBK FOVKTII I.OIII>0V BUTIOH. 

In ODD very neat crown oeUvo volume* estm oltrth, with six plates and nu- 
merous wood-cois. 

This edition will be found thoroughly brought up to the present state of as- 
tronomical science, with the moat recent investigations and discoveries fully. 
diacussed and explained. 

We now take leave of this remsrkable work, which we hold lo be. beyond a doubt, 
the greaiesi and most remarkable of the works in which the luw» or asirononiy and the 
appearance of the heavens are described to those who are not mathemalician* nor o^>- 
servers, and recalled to those who aro^ It is ih» rewavd of men who ean descend from 
the ad vancemetu of know ledge to cars for its diflfusion* thai their works are essential 
to all. that they become the manuals of the proficient as well as the text-books of the 
learner.— illAffMmm. 

There is perhaps no book In the Bogljah lamrttaife on the snbjecu which, whilst it eon- 
tains so many of the facts of Astronomy (which it attempts to explain with as little tech- 
nical language hs possible), in so attractive in its style, and so clear and forcible in its 
illostrations —Evangelicai Review. 

Probably no book ever written upon any science, embraces within so rmall a compass 
an entire epitome of everything snowu within all its various departments, practical, 
theoretical, and physical.— .fizomm«f. 



A TRBATI8B ON ASTROXTOMT. 

BY SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL. Edited by S.C. Walker. In one 12mo. 
volume, half bound, with platea and wood-cuts. 



A TRBATrSB OW OF^MOS. 

BY SIB DAVID BBEWSTEB, LL. D., P. B. S., &c. 
A NEW EDITION. 

WITH All AFrmVmX, OONTAIITINO an ELEMEIVTARy VIEW or THE Af VUQATIOir 
or AHALTBIB TO XErLECTIOlT AND REFRACTION. 

BY A. D. BACHE, Snperintemlent U. S. Coast Survey, &c. 
In one neat duodecimo volume, halfboend, with about 300 illustrations. 



BOI^Bf AR»8 FRENCH SERIES. 

New editions of the following worka, by A. Bolmar, forming, in coniieetioii 
with '* Bol mar's Levizac," a complete series for the acquisition of the French 
langnsge : — 

A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S FABLES, accompanied by 
a Key, ooDi«iuing iho texu a literal and free iraosiaiiom arranged in such a maimer as 
to point out the differeuoe between the French and Rngltsh idiom, &o. In one vol 12rao. 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on every topic necessary to 
maintain conversation. Arran^d nnder different heads, with numerous remarks on 
the peeuliar pronunoiaiion and uses of various words ; the whole so dii>poi»ed a« co»- 
aiderably to fisciliiata the aoqaisltioa of a correct pvpiittttciation of the Preneh. In 
one vol. l8mo 

LES AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, PAR FENELON, in one vol. 12mo., 
accompanied by a.Key to the first eigbi t)ooks. in oue vol. Idmo., containing, like the 
Fablen, the Text, a ltier«l and free traMSlattoi», inieiided aa a se<|uel to the Fables. 
Either volume sold separately. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both regalar and irregular, in a amall volume. 
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10 BLANGHAKD & LEA'9 PUBLICATIONa-(£tfii«B<»ima/ WorJt$.) 

, ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

BKIRO 

AN EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION TO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Ill«strat«d y^ith. o-rer Vkre« HMBdred IVo^A-eats* 

BY GOLDING BIRD. M.D., 

Assiftani Pkyiieimn lo Oay't Hotpiial. 

From tho Third London edition. In one neat Tolume, royal ISmo. 

We ere a«ionished to find that thrre in room in to nnatl a hook for eren the bare 
recital of to many sobjecta. Where everyihinir ia treated taceineiiy, great jodfrment 
end much time Are needed in making m selection and winnowing the wheat froni the 
chaff* Dr. Bird has no need to plead the peculiarity of hi* poaiiion at a ahield aaainat 
criticism, lo long as hit book continues to be the best epitome in the Engliah lau- 
guage of this wide range of physical subjects.— iVoriA American Raview^ April L, 1851. 

Front Prqf. John Jokmkm, WuUynn ITntv., MiddUlown, Cu 

For those desiring as extensive a work, I think it decidedly superior to anything of 
the kind with which I am acquainted. 

From FfV* It. O. Curroif^ Boot TtnHO»$oo Uminorottp, 
I am much gratified in perusing a work which so well, ro fully, and ao clearly sets 
forth this branch of the Natural dcience<». For some time I have been desirous of ob* 
tainin^ a substitute for the ont now uned— one which should embrace the recent dis- 
covenes in the sciences, and I can truly say that such a one is afforded in this work of 
Dr. Bird's. 

From Frof. W, F. Hopkinij Ma$ome Untoeroity^ Tmn. 
It is Just the son of liook I think needed in most coUeres. beir^ Air above the rank of 
a mere popular workv and yet not beyond the comprehension of all bat the most accom- 
plished mathematicians. 



ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
BY GEORGE FOWNES. Ph.D., 

Chemieal Lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, &c. &e. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Third American, from a late London edition. Edited, with Additional 

BY ROBERT BRIDGES. M. D., 

Professor of General and Pharmaceutical Chemistry in the Philadelphia 
Oollege of Pharmacy, &c. &e. 

In one large royal 13ino. Tolame, of orer fitre hundred pages, with aboat 180 
wood-cute, abeep or extra cloth. 

The work of Dr. Ftownes has long been before the public, and its nMrits have been 
fully appreciated as the best text-book on Chemistry now in existence. We do not, of 
course, place it in a rank vupenor to the work* of Brande, Graham. Turner, Grejiory, 
or Gmelin.iiut wn say that, as a work for students, it is preferable to any of them.— Lon- 
don Joummt of UedUino, 

We know of no treatise ao well calculated to aid the student in becoming familiar 
with the numeious facts in the science on which it treats, or one better calculated as 
a text- hook for those attending Chemieal l«ecture«. e • • • The beat text*book on Ck^ 
misiry that has issued from our press.— Jmsrwan Mad. Journal. 

We know of none within the same limiia, whioh has higher elaiuM to our eonfidenee 
as a col lege elasa-book, both ibr aeearacy of detail and acientifie arrangement/— iiM- 
gutta Med. Journal. 



ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

OR, NATURAL PHILO:?OPHy. GENERAL AND MEDICAL. Written for vni- 
versei use. in plain, or noii' technical languace By Nxiu. Abhott, U. Dl In one 
oeuvo trolttaMi with about two hundred iUustrationa. 
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BLANCHARD ft LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (JB^«<»«m/ Worl^.) ll 
WEXW AJSfD XMPROVBD BDITZON.— (Now Ready.) 

PBTSIOAL GBOORAPBT. 

BY MABY SOMERVILLE. 

▲ NEW AMERICAN FROM TOE LAST AND REVISED I^ONDON EDITION. 
WITH AMERICAN NOTES, GLOSSARY, ETC. 

BY W. S W. RUSCHENBERGER, M.D., U. S. N. 
Ib one neat royal l2ino. volume, extra cloth, of over five hundred and fif\y pages. 

The grrat soeee^ of ibis work, and ita introdaction into many of our higher achoola 
and aeademieSf have indaeed the publisbrra to prepari* a iif w and much improved 
edition. In addition to the corre nioiia and improveraenia of ihe author beatowed on 
the work in its pnssai^e throush the press a aecond time in London, notes hevc hetfii 
introduced to adapt it more Cully to the phvsical geofpraphy of this country ; and a 
comprehe naive gloaaary haa been added, rendering the volume more particularly sniied 
to edoeatioaal purpoaea. 

Dor praiae cornea lagging in the rear, and ia wellnigh auperfluoua. Bet we ace 
anxioua to recommend to our youth the enlarged method of a'udying ireofiraphy whidh 
her presriii work demonatraiea to be aa captivating as it ia insiruciive. We bold 
auch presenia na Mrs ifomerville has bestowed upon ibe public, to be of incalculable 
value, di«i>eminaiing more sonnd infbrmation than alt the tiierar>' and scientific insri- 
toiions wilt accompliah in a whole cycle of their existence.— PiaficfpooifaJiregaatMa. 
From Litutenant Maury, V. S. N. 

Na'ional Observatory, Washington. JVms )i6. 18S3. 

I thank yon for the ^ Physical Geography:" it is capital. I have neen reading it, and 
like it so much thai I have made it a school-book for my children, whom I am teaching. 
There is, in my opiiiion.no work upon thai interesting «ubjeeion which it treats— Physical 
Geography— thnl would make a better text-book in oor seboois and coUesea. 1 hope ii 
will be aOopied as auch generally, for you have Aioencajuzed ii and improved it in other 
reapecia Yours, irulv- 

M. P. MAURY. 
Dr. W. S. W. RvacHxifBxaosB, U. S. N., 
Philadelphia. 

Prom Thomas Shtrwin^ Hiffh Sehool^ Bm«on. 

I hold it in the higheai eatimalton, and am eonfideni that it will prove a very efficient 
aid in the education of the yoang, and a aoarce of mnch interest and instruction to the 
adult reader. * 

From ErtuHit EvtrrtL Wgh 5e*eol, Now OrUmns, 

I have examined it with a goo<l deal of care, and am alad to find that it supplies an im- 
portant desideratum. The whole work is a masterpiece. Whether we examine iha 
imponattee of the auhieeta treated, or the elegaii.t and attractive aiyle in which they ate 
presented, this work leaves nothing to desire. I have introduced it into my school for 
the use of an advanced class in geography, and they are greatly intereated in it. I have 
no doubi that it will be uatd in moat of oar higher aeminariea. 



JOHNSTOirS PHT8ICAL ATLAS. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 

OF NATURAL PHENOiMENA. 

FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 

BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F. R.G. S., F. G. S. 

In one large volume, imperial quarto, handaomely and atrongly bound. With 

twenty-aix platen, engraved and colored in the beat style. Together 

with one hundred and twelve pagea of Descriptive Letter^presa, 

and a very copious Indei. 

A wo k which should be in every family and every achool-room, for oonanftation and 
reference. By the ingenious arrangement adopted by the author, it makes clear to tha 
eye every fact and obaervation relative to the present condiiion of the earth arranged 
nnocr the departmenta of Geology, Hydrography, Meteorology, and Natural Uiatory. 
The letier-preaa illustrates this with a body of important information, nowhere else to 
be found condensed into the aame apaee, while a very full Index rendeff ihe whole 
easy of refereuee. 
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13 BLANCHaBa)&LBA'a-PUBUCAJIOMSiT-(if<ft^49<»P9i^mri^0 
SCHMITZ ANJy ZUMPT'8 0I.A88ZGAI. SfiRIES. 

Uad«r thM4iU«-BfcAN0«A»A At L»A ar« pubUflhUig*.s«|N€«-oMia4iii>8«iK>o]- 
Book«^ «dito4- b]MlH»M<>dMtfiif UMhod eoholar* and €ii«tc«y L«oBfcai«d 8c)imiU 
and C. 6. Zumpt. The object of the aeries ia to preatat a course of accurate 
teita, revised in accordance with the latest investigations and MSS., and the 
moat approved principles ofrooderti criticiatn, as well as the necessary element- 
ary books, arranged om the beat aystem of modern inatraetiOD. The former are 
accompanied with notes and illvatrationa introdaced aparingly, avoiding on the 
one hAnd the error of overburdening the work with commentarv, and on the other 
that of leaving the student entirely to bia own resonrces. The main object bat 
been to awaken the aeholar*a mind to a seme of the beaotiea and peeelieritiM 
of his anthor, to assist him where assistance fa necessary, and to lead him to 
think and to investigate for himself. For this purpose maps and other en- 
gran ngs are given wherever useful, and each author ia accompanied with a 
biographical and critioai sketch* The form in whioh the volumea are priated 
ia neat and convenient, while it admits of their being sold at prices anpre* 
eefteetedly low-, thua placing tben within tlw reaeh of meny to whom the ooet 
of clasaical works has hitherto proved a bar to thia department of educattoa | 
while the whole series being arranged on one definite and nniform plan, enablea 
the teacher to carry forward his student from the rudiments of the language 
without the annoyance and ioterraption eauaed by tbeneceaaity of using text^ 
books founded on varying and ooiiflicting systems, of study. 

CI^AS^ICAI. TEXTS PUBT.ISHBD IN THIS SISRIGS. 

I. CjESARIS DE BELLO GALLICO LIBRI IV., 1 vol, royal l8mo., eztn. 

cloth, 232 pages, with a Map, price 50 cents. 

II. C.C. SALLUSTII CATILINA ET JTTGURTHA, 1 vol. royal ISmo., extra 

cloth, 168 pages, with a Map, price 60 cents. 

III. P. OVIDII NASONIS CARMINA 8ELECTA, 1 vol. royai 18roo., extra 
cloth, 246 pages, price 60 cei^s. 

IV. P. VIRGILII MARONIS CAJtMINA^ I vol. royal 18mo., extra cloth, 438 
pages, price 75 cents. • 

V. Q. HORATII f LACX^I CARMINA EXCERPTA, 1 vol. royal 16mo., extta 

cloth, 312 pages, price 60 ceoU. 

VI. Q. CURTII RUFI DE ALEXANDRI MAGNI QJJM 8UPERSUNT, 1 
vol. royal 18mo„.extra.clotb,,326 pages, with a Map, price 70 cents. 

VI[. T. LIVII PATAVINI HFSTORIARUM LIBRI I., II., XXI., XXII., 1 
vol. royal 18mo., ex. cloth, 390 pages, with two colored Maps, price 70 cents. 

VIH. M. T. CICERONIS 0RATI0NE8 SELECTS XII., I vol. royal 18mo., 

exira cLothy.SQO pagps, price 60 ceiit^. 
IX. CORNELIUS B»£P06, l«vel« reyfti Idmo., pMc»£<^ce»ts. 
EI^EMBNTAUY WORKS PUBCISflfiD IN TBIS SERIES. 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN LAN&UAOE. By Da. J. H. 
Kalucbjcipt. Ia two parti* LajUjif-Eogliah aod EnglishTL^n. 
Part I., Latin-Engliah, of nearly 509 p«gea, strongly boiftnd, priee 90 oetta. 
Part 11., KngKah-Latin, of ab*ut 400 pages, price 76oeolfl> 
Or the whole complete in one very, thick royal. VHrno. volume, of nearly 900 
closely priated doohl»<>oluiiwed pages, strongly bouAd in leather^ 
price only $1 26. 
II. 
GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Bv Leonhasd Scrmitz, Ph. 
D., F. R. S. E., Rector of the High School, Edinburgh, &c« In one hand- 
) volume, royal ISmo., of 318 pages, neatly half bound, .price 60 cente* 
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SCBMITZ AIW ZVMFT^ CLA98WAL aZRiSS^CatUinuH, 

HI. 

ELEMUNTARY GKAffMAll ATTD SXERCldtS. BtDb. Lb^itbAbs 9cMum, 
F. R. S.E., Rector of the High School, Edinbnrgh, &c. In one handiome 
• lOftl 18iD». volMia of 846 pag«t/«Ktrft elotk, prioe 60 cMta. (J«»t faitt^.) 

PREPAAINQ FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION. 
LATilf RfiADINO AND E^tEACISE BOOK, 1 vol., royal ISmo. 
-A HOBOOL CLA9B1GAL DVCTIONAIlYy 1 vol., royi t8cno. 

It will thus be M«B that tb» teriM is now very noarly oonpUte, embiwing 
eigbt promtiieiift LatiA aHtfaora, and reqiiiriDg but two more aiementary worbe 
te render it euffieieBt in itself for a thorough courie of study, and theae Utter 
are now preparing for early poblicatioa. During the auceeaaive appearance of 
the Tolumea, the plan and execution of the whole ha?e been received w»U] 
•aarbed approbation, and the fact that it auppliea a want not hitherto provided 
lor» is evinced by the adoption of theae works in a very large number of the 
beataeademiea and eemiaariea throoghont tbe coontry. 

But we cannot Torbear commending esperialTy both to insiniciors and pupils the 
whole of the ieriet, edited by iho«e accomplifthed scholars, Drt. Sehmnz aitd ZaropT. 
Here will be found a set of text-l>oolrB that combine the exceHeneiee so long desired 
in this eISM of werks. They will not cost the scndent, by one half ai least, •that waioh 

> be must eapead /br sonsa other edition*. And who will not say that ibis is a eouaider- 
ation worthy of atiemion? For the cheaper our school-books can be made, the more 
widely will they be circulated and ased. Here you will find, too, no useless display of 

'nbiea iind orteaminr, but in foot notes on each page yon have every thinfr necessary to 
Ifle undersiendnig ni the text. The difbooli poinu are somelinips elacidaied, and oAon 
is the student relerrrd lo the places whore he ean find light, but not wiiboat soaae elbrl 
of fats own. We think that the punctuation in these books might be improved; but 
taken as a whole, they come nearer to the wants of the times than any within our know- 
Its^.— ^uAsm CWfcffs Mmfitw. 



Uniform with SCHUTZ AND ZOIFT'S CUSSICAL SERI£S-(Now Beady.) 
THB OLASaZOAL MANUAL; 

AN EPITOMfi OV ANOISl^T 0£0Q&APH7, ORaSK A2fD ROMAN 
'MTTflOLOQY,.*ikm?«HJmBSy AWD-^BftONMi^AT. 

CHIEFLY INTENDED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

BY JAMES S. S. BAIRD, T.C.D., 

Assistant Claasieal Mastar, £iag*s School, Glouaesier. 
In one neat volamey royal ISmo., extra cloth, price Fifly ^ats. 

This little volume has been prepared to meet tbe recognized want or an Epi- 
ioie which, within the compaaa of a aingle amall volume, ahouUl ooBtain the 
information requisite to elucidate 41m Greek and Roman enthora moat oohh 
monly read in our achoola. The aim of the author has been to embody in it 
such detaiJa as are importanit or aeteseary for the jomoretudent, in a form and 
•pace capable of rtonderinff Ihem eaaily mastered and retained, and he has con- 
sequently not incumbered it wfth a mass of learning which, though highly 
valuable to the advanced student, is merely perplexing to the beginner. In the 
amount of information presented, and the manner in which it is conveyed, as 
well as its convettient site and eieeedtagly low price, it tstherefore admirably 
adapted for tbe younger classes of our numerous classkcal schools. 
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14 BLANCHARD & LEA'S TVBlACATlOSS.-iEdiMiional WorJk9,) 
8CRIPTDBB OBOGBAPHT AFD Kian»7.-.(Jiut Beady.) 
OUTLINES OP 

SCRIPTURE eE08RAPHY AND WSTORY. 

lUutnttig tkb liitorical Portiou of fl» Old and New Testinciti. 

DESIOITKD FOR THE 

USE OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE READINfi. 
BY EDWARD HUGHES, F.B.A.S., F.a.S., fte. && 

In one neat ¥oIame> royal ]2dio^ eitra cloth, of about hmr huodred p«ges» with 
twelve colored Mapa. 
The intimate connection of Sacred fliatory with the geography and phyaical 
features of the rarioua landi occupied by the Israelitea renders a work like the 
present an almost necessary companion to all who deaire to read the Scriptures 
understand ingly. To the young especially, a clear and connected nanratiTe of 
the events recorded in the Bible, la exceedingly desirable, particularly when il- 
lustrated, as in the present volume, with succinct but copious acccwnts of the 
neijghboring nations and of the topography and political diviaions of the couotriea 
mentioned, coupled with the results of the latest investigationa, by which 
Messrs. Lavard, Lynch, Olin, Durbin, Wilson, Stephens, and othera have suc- 
ceeded in throwing light on so many obscure portions of the Scriptures, vend- 
ing their accuracy in minute particulars. Few more interesting clas»>books could 
therefore be found for schools where the Bible forms • P^ft of education, and 
none, perhaps, more likely to prove of permanent benefit to the acholar. The 
influence which the physical geography, climate, and productions of Palestine 
had upon the Jewiah people will be found fully set forth, while the numerous 
mapa present the verioua regions connected with the subject at their moet pro- 
minent periods. 



HISTORY OF CZ.A8SICAL LITBRAT17RXL--(Now RMdy.) 

HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

BY R. W. BROWNE, M. A., 

Professor of ClaMical Lileraiure in King's College, London. 

In one handsome crown octavo volume, extra doth. 

ALSO, 

Lately Ijwaed, by the Bame author, to match. 

A HISTORY OF QREEK CUSSICAL LITERATORE. 

In one very neat volume, crown Svo., extra cloth. 
From Prof, /. A. fl^«n«r, New York, March 10, 1854. 
It is an admirable volume, sufHciently full and copious in detail, clear and precise in 
style, very scholar-like in iis oxaetttioii, gonial in its criticism, and altogether display- 
ing a Uiiiid well stored with the leariiUig. genius, wisdom, and ezquiitite latie of the 
ancient Oreeka. It is in advance of everything we have, and it may be considered 
iudispcnsable to the classical scholar and student. 

From Prqf. M R. Orijin, WtUiams College, Mau., March 92. 1989. 
A Talnabie compend, embracing in a small compa«s matter which Hie student woeld 
iiaye to go over much ground u> gather for himself. 

QEOQRAPHIA OLA8SICA: 
OR, THE APPLtCA^TlON OP ANGIBNT GBOORAPUY TO THE CLASSICS. 
By Samusl Bdtlkr, D D., late Lord Bishop of Litchfield. Revised l>y his Son. Sixth 
American, from the lavi London Edition, with QacAtionson the Maps,by Jouk Pxost, 
Lli. D. Ill one neat volume, ro> al Ifimo., half bound. 

AN ATLAS OF ANOIENT QEOQRAPHY. 

By Samuel Bptlba, D. D.. late Lord Bishop of Liiehfteid In one octavo volume, half 
bound, coniaiuiiig tweiity-oiie quarto colored Maps, and an accentuated Index. 
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BLANCHARD ft LEA»S PUBLICATIONS.~(^^tt«i/»o«tf/ WorAs.) 15 
BLBMBKT8 OP THB KATXJRAI. BCIBNGB8-(Now Ready.) 

TBB BOOK OF NATURB; 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION 

TO THE tCIEHCES OP 

PHYSICS. ASTRONOMY. CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY. GEOLOGY. BOTANY. 

PHYSIOLOGY. AND ZOOLOGY. 

BY FREDERICK SCHOEDLER, Ph.D. 

Prof«*»K»r of iht Natural 8cieneet 9t Worm*. 

First AverleaB Sdltlon, witk a Glotsarjr Mid otl&«r Additions 

and Improvementa. 

FROM THE SRCOND ENGLISH EDITION, 
TRANSLATED VHOM THE SIXTH OBRHAN EDITION, 

BY HENRY MEDLOCK, F. C. S., &c. 

Ithtttrated by wiz hundnd and Bneniy-nim Engravmg$ an Wood, 

In one handaome volume, crown octavo, ofaboot aeten hundred Jarge pagea. 

To accommodate thoae who deaire to uae the separate portiona of this work, ■ 
the publiabera have prepared an edition, in parts, as follows, which may be had 
■>i>giy> neatly done up in flexible cloth, at very reasonable prices. 

NATURAL PHILOSOfHY, . .114 pagea, with 149 lilustrationa. 

ASTRONOMY 64 " 51 

CHEMISTRY, .... 110 «< 4S 

MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY, 104 ' « 167 

BOTANY, 98 " 176 

ZOOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, . 106 « 84 

INTRODUCTION, GL088ARY, INDEX, Itc., 96 pages. 
Copiea may alto be had beautifully done up th faincy cloth, wfith giU ttan^^ 
mitable/or holiday presents and school prizes. 

The neceaaity ofaome acquaintance with the Natural Sciences is new so nni- 
versally admitted in all thorough ednention, while the circle of facta and princi- 

f.les embraced in the atudy haa enlarged so rapidly, that a compendious Manual 
ike the Book or Natoeb cannot (kit to supply a want frequently felt and ex- 
preaaed by a large and growing clasa. 

The reputation of the present volume In England and Germany, where re- 
peated editions have been rapidly called for, ia suiBcient proof of the author's 
suceeaa in condensing and popularising the principlea of his numerous subjects. 
The publishers therefore would merely state that, in reproducing the work, 
they have spared no psina to render it even better adapted to the American 
student. It has been paaaed through the press under the care of a competent 
editor, who has corrected such errors aa had eacaped the attention of the slBgliah 
tranalator, and haa made whatever additions appeared necessary to bring it com- 
pletely on a level with the existing state of science. These will be found prin- 
cipally in the sectiona on Botany and Geology ; especially the latter, in which 
referencea have been made to the numerous and ayatematic Government surveya 
of the aeveral States, and the, whole adapted to the nomenclature and systems 
generally used in this country. A copioua Gloaaary haa been appended, and 
numerous additional illustrations have been introduced wherever the elucidation 
of the text appeared to render them deairable. 

Itia therefore eonfideotly preaented aa an excellent Manual for the private stu- 
dent, or as a complete and thorough Claaa-book for collegiate and academical use. 
Written with remarkable elearnesa, and scrupulously correct in its dev^l^.— Mining 
JourntU. 

Hit exposit'Oiit are mosi lucid. There are few who will not rollow him with pleasure 
as welt aa wiib profit tlirouirh bis mafterly exposition of the principles nud primary laws 
of science. It should ceriaiiily be made a class-book iu sehooU.— Crilie. 
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16 BLANCUARD dE LEA'S TirBLlCATl(m&.^BdueaHoiiai Work^.) 

OUTLIIiES^3F£NOLISH UTEMTURE. 

BY THOMAS B. SHAW, 

ProfeHor of English Liieraturo in ihe Imperial Alexander Lycpam, St. Petertbuif. 

SECOND AMEillCAN EDtTlON. 

WITH A SKETCH OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

BT tfENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 
Author of '* OluMraMVMika of LiteraiHre,*' '- Tbe Optuniat," 4tc. 

In one large and handsome volnme, royal 12nio., extra cloth, of about 500 pages. 

The. object of this work ia to present to the student a history of the progress 
of English Literature. To aocomplish this, the author has followed its course 
from the earliest times to the present age, seizing upon the more prominent 
*< Schools of Writkig,'* tracing thoir causes and effects, and selectiBg the more 
celebrated autbora as sul^ects ibr brief biographical and critical sketches, ana- 
lyzing their best works, and thus presenting to the student a definite view of the 
development of the language and literature, with succinct descriptions of those 
books and men of which no educated person should be ignorant. He has than 
not only supplied the acknowledged want of a manual on this *sobject, but by 
the liveliness and power of his style, the thorough knowJ«dge be displays of bia 
topic, and the variety of his subjects, he has succeeded in prodncing a moat 
agreeable reading-book, which will captivate the mind of the aohtilar, aad re- 
lieve the monotony of drier studies. 

This work having attracted much attention, and been introduced into a large 
number of our best academies and colleges, the publishers, in answering the call 
for a new edition, hate endeavored to render it sUU more appropriate for the 
stndent of this country, by adding to it a aketeh of American literature. This 
has been prepared by Mr. Tuckerman, on the plan adopted by Mr. Shaw, and 
the volume is again presented with full confidence that it will be found of great 
utility as a text-book, wherever this subject foms part of the edncatioMii coarse; 
or as an introduction to a systeaiatio plan of reading. 

Fran Ftqf^ R, P. Dunn, Br9um Uni9§nitify Aprii 88, iSS8. 
I had already determined to adopt it as the principal hook of reference in any dapart- 
eat. This is thefitst lerm in Whish it has beau OKed here ; but from the irial which I 



have now iniide of it, I have every reason lo congfaiulaie myself on my selection of it 
as a text-book. 

From' the Rev. W. (7. T. Skeld, Pr&fm^r qf gitgiUh Uttrmmr*in the Univ»titif qf Vt 
I take great pleasure in saying that it supplies a worn thai hats ^ag enistedof a brief 
history of Bni^i«h Hterawre, -wriiien in ihe right method audepirii, to serve as an inirp- 
<lttCUDa to Che evitieal stady of iu I shall reoeameiid the book to my classes. 

From James Skannoiij President of Baton CoiUfge^ Ky. 
I have read about one-half of *' Shaw's Outlines,'^ and ra far I am more than pleased 
with the work. I concur with you Ailly in the opinion that ii rapplies a want long fell 
in oar higher educational institutes of a critical history of BRfdish literature. oeRamrti^ 
a reasonable spnee. «ind written in m manfeer to interest aiia attract the atiaaiion of the 
stttdenu I tfiuceveiy desire that it may obtain, as it deserves, an extensive circulaiioc. 



HANDBOOK DT WSSOBBXl EUBOElLair IStEBiKTBKL 

British, Danish, Dutch, French, OemMn, Hasgwian, ItaNaa, Poliah and Ras- 
sisn, PoTtnguese, Spaniah, and Swedish. With a full Biographical and 
Chronological Index. By Mrs. Foster. In ove large royal l2mo. volanMi 
extra cloth. Uniform with << Shaw*s Outlines of English Literature." 
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